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_ Le 
CL 
IU Decentring Social Sciences in 
NS] Practice Ran Individual Acts 
and Choices 


Te the history and the continued practice of the social sciences are ori- 
entalist as well as Eurocentric is recognized within academia today as a 
fact, and a problematic. The idea that social sciences must problematize the 
colonial and neocolonial histories of their establishment in non-western 
locales is one that has been in currency for at least half a century. Often this 
has culminated in a call not only for recognizing instances of western hegem- 
onic influences in the very foundation of the various social science disciplines 
in the non-West, but further for challenging and breaking away from them. 
Historically, the link between colonial encounters and social science practices 
(Asad, 1973; Berreman, 1968; Gough, 1968; Hailey, 1944; Galtung, 1967; 
Hooker, 1963), the rallying cry for “academic independence’ and overcoming 
‘the captive mind’ (Alatas, S. H., 1974; Fanon, 1967) in the social sciences 
closely paralleled slogans of political liberation from colonial rule carried in 
Third World nationalist, self-rule and independence movements. In my 
assessment, the discourse about decolonizing the social sciences already 
carried the critique of concepts, categories and dichotomies of investigation 
used in mainstream social science — subsequently reiterated by postcolonial, 
feminist and postmodern perspectives. 

In addition to investigating the history of the social sciences and its varied 
associations and liaisons with colonial, imperial projects and activities, the 
practical task of acting upon this knowledge articulated the need for “disen- 
gaging’, ‘delinking’, ‘decolonializing’ and ‘decentring’ mainstream social 
science — both in its conceptual and empirical manifestations. This earlier 
language of ‘breaking free’ and separating from a hegemonic past (and to 
some extent a present) were carried perfectly in the Hindi word swarajist 
(meaning self-rule) (Uberoi, 1968). One specific formulation of such extrica- 
tion from western influences finds expression in the need for indigenizing the 
social sciences, and in the increasing use of the English word “indigenization” 
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in the literature through the 1970s and 1980s (Kim, 1978: Cheng and So, 1983; 
Abbi and Saberwal, 1969; Ahmad, 1972: Marriot, 1989; Sinha, S., 1968, 1976). 
Since this period, the core message in indigenization projects has been heeded 
and acted upon by Third World social scientists in a variety of ways, some 
more problematic than others. Scholars working out of Asian, Southeast 
Asian, African, Latin American and Eastern European contexts have inter- 
preted this delinking exercise in terms of generating regional, autonomous, 
indigenous social science traditions according to the exigencies of their own 
contextual realities. More recently, the term ‘indigenization’ itself seems to 
have lost its earlier aura, has been subjected to some critique for its concep- 
tual and methodological limitations, and its usage is not as commonplace. 
Nonetheless, its core ideas — about avoiding essentialisms, problematic reifi- 
cations and stereotypical assumptions about the (non-western) ‘other’ and 
also not replicating these in the conceptual and methodological machineries 
in use in the social sciences — continue to be the bedrock of what are now 
more broadly termed ‘alternative discourses’ in the social sciences. 

It is not without significance that after five decades of these afore- 
mentioned critiques of the social sciences, Third World social scientists 
continue to experience and articulate the problematics associated with a 
western hegemonic past. Hence, we revisit the same rhetoric about the need 
for reform and reorganization of this field. It would also be inaccurate to 
suggest that only non-western social scientists have Participated in the 
debates about refashioning the social sciences or about formulating alterna- 
tive social science discourses. However, the pool of such individuals is a small 
one, and from where Immanuel Wallerstein is one scholar who has actively 
and relentlessly called for a need to problematize the assumed legitimacy and 
universal validity of the theoretical, epistemological and structural bases of 
social science discourse and practice. In addition to an earlier work of 1991, 
Unthinking Social Science: The Limuts of Nineteenth-Century Paradigms, 
Wallerstein’s 1996 text Open the Social Sciences: Report of the Gulbenkian 
Commussion on the Restructuring of the Social Sciences outlines the author’s 
concern with rethinking and reformulating the social sciences in the present. 
Linguistically, Wallerstein’s use of such terms as ‘restructure’, ‘rethink’, 
‘reorganize’ and “reform” the social sciences does not immediately connect 
with the rhetoric of decolonizing the social sciences. Yet, ideationally much 
of what is being said here would strike a chord with earlier critics of the social 
sciences. In my view, Wallerstein’s call for ‘opening up’ and rebuilding the 
social sciences really comes at the tail-end of a long and sustained period of 
critique of western (North American and European) dominance in the con- 
ception and practice of the social sciences in the non-West. For historical, 
intellectual and political reasons, it is important to note and register the con- 
nectedness of this more recent call for ‘opening up’ with earlier efforts to 
shake up and remake the social sciences. 
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Open the Social Sciences is indeed an exciting document authored by 2 
team of well-known and distinguished scholars from a range of diverse disci- 
plines. It continues to generate interest, provoke discussions and shape social 
science agendas more than half a decade after it first appeared in print. The 
ideas it carries, although not entirely novel, do challenge one to locate newer 
and critical pivots for continued engagement. For the purposes of this article, 
I achieve this engagement through this dual focus: first, the document high- 
lights thematics that are of interest to me — the ‘opening up’ of the social 
sciences and the idea of critique and its role in the former task; and second, 
the text allows me to return to my interest in the project of conceptualizing 
alternative discourses (an example of which for me is ‘indigenizing’ the social 
sciences) and contributing to the ongoing debates therein. In so doing, I join 
a small and diffused group of social scientists (located in diverse settings — 
both western and non-western) who do have an interest in critically apprais- 
ing mainstream social science traditions and in attempting to conceptualize 
and formulate ‘alternatives’ of the same. I further draw on my experience and 
positionality of being located in a largely teaching university in a non-western 
context, and practising the craft of sociology — teaching, researching and pub- 
lishing ~ therein. 

While I do support the political and intellectual stance of the various 
indigenization positions, I have noted elsewhere (Sinha, V., 1997) what I see 
as serious problems with its existing conceptual frameworks. The term ‘indi- 
genization’ itself has been utilized in a number of different domains by a 
range of interested parties: from laypersons, to development planners, aca- 
demics, government and funding agencies, etc. The meanings and interpre- 
tations bestowed on the term in such diverse contexts lend a high degree of 
confusion, ambiguity, mystification and obscurity to it. Even more prob- 
lematic is that the term is often used in social science discussions rather 
loosely and in a mode that deems it to be self-explanatory. I have argued that 
in order for the term and its empirical realization to have any impact and 
efficacy, it cannot continue to be used merely as a descriptive and residual 
category but instead must be conceptualized as a theoretical and methodo- 
logical tool. In the same piece, I have argued for conceptual attention to, and 
clarification of the notion of indigenization, by highlighting four areas for 
action. In the present context, these four dimensions constitute an integral 
part of the ‘opening up’ project for me. In listing them here in a slightly 
different formulation from the original, I revisit them in an effort to now fill 
out the practical and empirical dimension of ‘how to open up’ the social 
sciences in practice. 


1 To problematize and question the epistemological, ontological and 
methodological status of all social science categories, including ‘indigen- 
ous’, ‘native’, ‘West’ and ‘non-West’. 
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A first necessary step in clarifying the conceptual dimension would 


be to ask what is meant by categories such as “indigenous”, ‘native’, West 
and ‘non-West’. What are the meanings that are assigned to them? They 
are clearly not self-evident, although treated as such by social scientists 
themselves. The problems surface in actual attempts to ‘indigenize’ 
particular social science disciplines. For example, attempts to formulate 
‘Indian anthropology’ ‘indigenous’ to India have had to deal with the 
ontological and political status of two categories ‘Indian’ and ‘indigen- 
ous’, agreement and negotiation about which have turned out to be more 
problematic than envisaged. 

2 To embed social science analysis in the sociocultural and political particu- 
larities of a region or locale, without rejecting all western contribution. 

A desire to build an autonomous social science tradition for a non- 
western locale would be embroiled in controversy if it did not adequately 
theorize a shared common history with western social science traditions. 
Drawing again from the example of anthropology : in India, Indian 
anthropologists cannot erase historical connections in claiming a distinct 
conceptual, methodological and political space for their discipline in the 
present. The 18th- and 19th-century orientalist images of ‘India’ that 
defined and infused early anthropological researches about India consti- 
tute their intellectual inheritance and this connection needs to be theo- 
rized rather than forgotten. It is however legitimate to sketch and 
prioritize what may be specific local and internal interests in formulating 
the boundaries of a discipline indigenous to the region. In the case of 
many Third World scholars, the ‘applied research and pure research’ 
divide comes down on the side of the former. 

3 To articulate and theorize the global politics of academia and its complex 
role in perpetuating the traditional division of intellectual labour. 

To continue with the example of Indian anthropology, its prac- 
titioners have largely defined their task as more ‘applied’ but in so doing 
have been further marginalized from the intellectual agendas of anthro- 
pology in the West. The explicit particularizing of Indian anthropology 
leads to a disengagement of Indian scholars from issues considered 
relevant in Euro-American anthropology. This allows one to revisit the 
theme of a “core-periphery” dichotomy in the world of social science. 
With this comes the association of the West as the locus of social science 
theorizing and of the non-West with collecting and providing empirical 
material. In a true ‘opening up’ exercise this divide would not only have 
to be acknowledged, but challenged and corrected. 

4 To recognize multiple and alternative centres, spaces and identities (both 
in the West and the non-West) as repositories of social science thinking 
and theorizing. 

Following from the last point, social science theorizing must be seen 
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as a universal rather than an exclusive practice. This entails a recognition 
that there are diverse locations from which good social science theonz- 
ing can emanate and hence question the exclusive and monopolistic 
location of theorizing in the West and in western traditions. In this sense 
the restructuring of the social sciences requires social scientists to explore 
the cultural and intellectual histories of their own societies to see what 
evidence there is of social thinkers and theorists. This gaze has both 
spatial and temporal dimensions, in focusing attention on a timeframe 
that must go back before the 16th or 17th centuries. 


Attention to these four elements can be considered the intellectual 
backbone of the social sciences and I see these as the outcome of a 
successful ‘opening up’ project. Additionally, having had the benefit of 
more exposure and grounding as a social scientist, I am emboldened to 
add more ground rules to my earlier schema and the next portion of the 
article discusses these elements in greater detail. 

5 To address the marginalization of alternative discourses in mainstream 
social science. 

6 To see linkages between the institutional structures that frame social 
sciences spheres and the reproduction of problematic norms, practices 
and knowledges. 

7 ‘To translate critique into practice through specific acts, choices and 
decisions. 


To Address the Marginalization of Alternative Discourses in 
Mainstream Social Science 


The Eurocentric critique of the social sciences is far from new, and has 
involved social scientists from India, parts of Africa, Latin America and 
Southeast Asia, for a few decades already.! The debates vis-a-vis interdisci- 
plinary work in the social sciences have involved scholars in the West and the 
non-West for some time now (see, for example, Roose, 1967; Campbell, 1967; 
UNESCO, 1982: 7; Chee, 1974; Suvanajata and Namatra, 1974). As is evident 
from the existing literature, critical appraisals of social science disciplines are 
largely articulated in those contexts where social scientists see themselves and 
their craft as marginal to mainstream and dominant Euro-American and 
patriarchal discourses. What about social scientists at the ‘centre’? Do they 
consider restructuring of the social sciences to be decisive for the future of 
the social sciences? It is interesting, for example, to speculate if the discourse 
on ‘Eurocentrism’ and the call for reshaping and restructuring the social 
sciences would receive more attention if prominent scholars located in the 
‘centre’ participated in this discourse. 

It is thus curious that “Eurocentrism' has only recently started to get some 
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scholarly attention in the world of social science. If the discourse on restruc- 
turing the social sciences does take off now, it would be a piercing commen- 
tary on the politics through which ideas get recognized and validated as 
legitimate. A historical perspective and a recognition of multiple and dissent- 
ing voices are essential to the task of restructuring the social sciences. But how 
are counter-audrocentric and counter-Eurocentric discourses positioned vis- 
a-vis mainstream social science? The ‘restructuring’ agenda in the social 
sciences, I would argue, is often untouched by these critical argumentations 
(although sometimes fashionably mentioned and thus officially included) and 
not embedded in the critique of its fundamental premises identified and articu- 
lated by these voices. This strategy of ‘mention and inclusion’ produces the 
effect that merely lip service is paid to critical voices, but their actual appraisals 
are neither attended to nor theorized vis-a-vis the ‘opening up’ project, and 
hence continue to remain outside and also irrelevant. Yet, the mode of their 
inclusion is problematic. I suggest that the empirical discussion and presence 
of critical voices in this argument actually lead to doswre — both intellectual 
and structural ~ and thwart attempts at further deliberation. The issues are 
deemed to have been raised, highlighted, addressed and resolved. This manner 
of addressing criticisms does not create further spaces for assessing counter- 
arguments or responding to them, a situation that seems counter-productive 
to the agenda of restructuring the social sciences. 

This raises for me a more serious question about the role of “critique” in 
any discourse. Clearly, critique is an essential element of all discourses, 
reflecting a refusal to take anything for granted, and can potentially be regen- 
erative. A reflection on the status of Eurocentric and androcentric critiques 
in mainstream social science is both illustrative and enlightening. After 
several decades of these critiques, Eurocentric and patriarchal hegemony con- 
tinues to be the norm in the world of social science. Admittedly, by now at 
least the need for alternative formulations of social science is deemed ‘per- 
missible’ and ‘legitimate’ in a climate of celebrated multiplicity and political 
correctness. However, both feminist scholarship and ‘alternative discourses’ 
continue to be marginal and peripheral; they do occupy 2 space and a voice 
within the social science domain, but have not really been able to challenge 
or decentre the problematic premises and categories therein. For example, 
after some half-a-century of noting Eurocentrism in the epistemological and 
methodological foundations of the social sciences, the subject today has been 
normalized enough to be taken for granted. Thus, one confronts not a denial 
of Eurocentrism (for the evidence for this is abundant), but arguments that 
either trivialize the issue, rationalize it away or incorporate (and thus resolve) 
it superficially, all of which are problematic responses for obvious reasons. 

I think a vital aspect of the ‘opening up’ project would entail work 
towards the legitimation of alternative discourses, which are marginalized 
both in the Eurocentres of social science and from the larger community of 
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social scientists in the non-western world. It would be oppressive to suggest 
that everyone should be concerned with the question of conceptualizing and 
formulating alternative discourses or that these perspectives should now be 
considered mainstream. Rather I am making an argument for a legitimate 
space for critique of received traditions for those who are passionate about 
it. In my experience a common reaction to alternative discourses is to either 
ignore, ridicule or dismiss them often without proper understanding. What 
is lacking here is a serious engagement with the domain, which is also detri- 
mental to the production of knowledge within the field of alternative dis- 
courses given the absence of an atmosphere of healthy intellectual debates and 
considered deliberations. 


To See Linkages between the Institutional Structures that Frame 
Social Sciences Spheres and the Reproduction of Problematic 
Norms, Practices and Knowledges 


In my assessment, to date much work in the name of producing regional and 
indigenous social science has concentrated on either the examination and 
critique of ‘western’ concepts, theories and models and their applicability (or 
not) to non-western realities, or attempts to generate indigenous/native and 
autonomous concepts to theories of the same. The task of deconstruction of 
received conceptual frames and their ‘lack of fit’ to other realities has engaged 
scholars in this field. By now, numerous examples of good and valuable 
works that have contributed to rich theorizing in this domain can be cited as 
evidence (Norholdt and Visser, 1995; Oommen, 1995; Pertierra, 1995). For 
example, particular concepts in the social sciences such as ‘religion’ have been 
subjected to intense scrutiny and their etymological, cultural and intellectual 
histories investigated to demonstrate its particularities rather than its assumed 
universalism (Alatas, S. H., 1977; Asad, 1993; Tambiah, 1984). Such literature 
has rightly highlighted the problematics of umiversalizing western concepts, 
and the search for alternate and autonomous concepts (Spickard, 1998) 1s 
indeed imperative. However, in my estimation, this constitutes just one 
dimension of the ‘opening up’ project. Another vital facet that needs scrutiny 
in such a task is the administrative and organizational frameworks within 
which the social science disciplines are institutionalized and reproduced. 

A historical perspective further allows us to see that the attention to the 
organizational bases of the social sciences is itself not recent. It has concerned 
social scientists for some time. For example, a UNESCO-led symposium on 
social science research development in Asia, organized in Jakarta in 1974, is 
historically significant (see UNESCO, 1974). This symposium brought 
together social scientists from India, Malaysia, Pakistan, Iran, Thailand, 
Bangladesh and Indonesia. These participants provided empirical material 
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relating to the institutional structures of the social sciences in their respective 
countries, and also articulated the need to attend to this domain for the 
further development of the various social sciences disciplines. But this 
counsel has largely gone unheeded by subsequent generations of social scien- 
tists, or at least not prioritized sufficiently. 

Decades later, the authors of Open the Social Sciences pick up on this 
theme. It has been pointed out by numerous other scholars too that the 
organizational structures are themselves completely embedded in limited 
intellectual logic and a problematic politics — which must also be articulated 
in a successful rebuilding of the social sciences. But a prioritizing of the 
organizational apparatus of social science practice over intellectual reconfig- 
urations 1s as untenable as is viewing them as separate. For example, feminist 
scholarship (Christiansen-Ruffman, 1998) has suggested institutional reform 
by exposing and attending to the patriarchal and androcentric assumptions 
in the very infrastructure of the various social science disciplines. In another 
example, writing out of a Latin American context, Edgardo Lander (1997) 
points out that the very institutionalization of the social sciences here is 
rooted in a ‘hegemonic discourse’ that privileges the white, masculine, urban 
and cosmopolitan perspective at the expense of the ‘Other’, who is barbarian, 
primitive, black, Indian and who is viewed as having nothing to offer to con- 
ceptualizing the social sciences in the region. 

Both feminist and postcolonial critiques of the social sciences have over- 
whelmingly highlighted the politics of knowledge production and its legiti- 
mation. Clearly, any restructuring of the social sciences cannot take place in 
a sociocultural and political vacuum and must acknowledge and problema- 
tize colonial links and patriarchal assumptions in the perpetuation of particu- 
lar institutional structures (organization of faculties and universities, teaching 
of the various social science disciplines, selective resource allocation across 
disciplines, foreign funding of research, etc.) in the world of social science. 

I fully endorse the need to expose the ideological and political dimen- 
sions of knowledge production in the social sciences and the rootedness of 
its institutional bases in orientalist, Eurocentric and colonial worldviews. Yet, 
I propose that a balanced account of the state of social sciences in the present 
also must pay attention to what has happened to these ‘inherited’ organiz- 
ational and administrative structures in the former colonies, since political 
independence. There has to date been little analytical discussion and infor- 
mation about the actual internal circumstances in which the social sciences 
are now practised. This latter entails attending to the institutionalized struc- 
tures and frameworks of public and private universities and research centres 
and institutes, where social scientists are practising their craft — either in their 
capacity as instructors or researchers. I contend that it is equally important 
to examine and survey the operational logic of these locales in order to better 
appreciate how the social sciences in practice are constrained and thus to see 
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what spaces for autonomy may be possible if they were organized differently. 
Based on my experience of teaching and undertaking research in the region, 
I identify some domains that impact my day-to-day life as a sociologist, and 
try to articulate the embedded norms that are evident in specific practices 
relating to administration of research and teaching. 


Appointment of External Examiners, Directors of Research 

Centres, External Reviewers for Evaluating Staff for Promotion 

and Tenure, Membership of International Advisory Boards (for 

Journals and Departments) and Visiting Committees 

Many Third World universities continue the practice of engaging experts 
(meaning social scientists and administrators from outside the country and 
the region, usually North America or Europe) to these named positions. The 
role of these individuals is varied but it includes evaluating both staff 
members and their research and teaching, grading students” work, advising as 
to the shape the departments should take, etc. Some questions many of us ask 
include these: Why should this continue to be deemed necessary? Are there 
no experts internal to the region? To my mind this practice of always needing 
to secure external experts is first and foremost an unthinking custom, and 
second, and more problematically, signifies the absence of a culture of self- 
validation, self-affirmation and a lack of confidence and independent judge- 
ment. We know that there are indeed strong and critical social science 
traditions in India, China, parts of Southeast Asia, Africa, Latin America, etc. 
But rarely are any experts from these places identified to sit on international 
panels, whose membership is normally constituted by social scientists from 
North America, Europe and increasingly from Australia. The argument 1 am 
making here is not about being xenophobic or about delinking from the 
West’ or being chauvinistic. Rather I am pointing to the existing practice and 
logic by which experts are recognized and often this has little to do with the 
merit and intellectual standing of the person in question. 


What Research is Considered Important and Crucial? 

Although there are exceptions to the rule, Third World social scientists have 
generally defined their research interests and expertise by focusing on the 
study of their own societies. This is as true for sociologists as it is for anthro- 
pologists. Consequently, many of them have become experts in fields labelled 
‘area studies’ and ‘regional studies’. There is a tendency for university 
administrators and even for academics in Third World universities to receive 
such work as being of ‘local’ rather than ‘global’ importance. This is indeed 
a problematic dichotomy as we know well. In such a context the definition 
of a piece of work as ‘regional’ becomes a basis for seeing its parochialism 
and limitation, in not transcending the immediate context. But one needs to 
ask: what defines the regionalism of a particular research project? Often one 
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hears that if someone is working on Malaysia or Singapore that is not good 
enough as it is not of global relevance. Is work on Paris or New Jersey necess- 
arily more global by definition? There is of course the reverse problem in 
these very universities where only work on their own societies is deemed to 
be relevant, to the exclusion of all else. As à means of countering both 
problems, and this is stating the obvious: surely the mark of a good piece of 
work is not about empirical sites where research is carried out or even about 
its substantive contributions alone, but about its capacity to abstract theor- 
etical insight and practical knowledges from particular locations, contri- 
butions that may have relevance anywhere. The deprioritizing of the ‘local’ 
is a real problem that is pervasive and one that social scientists in the non- 
West have to deal with in being asked to demonstrate the value and applica- 
bility of their works beyond the local. 


Where to Publish and Why? 

Research and publishing have increasingly, and ironically, become frag- 
mented activities for most social scientists today. It is no longer sufficient to 
undertake social science research and incorporate that in one’s teaching. The 
proof of research lies in producing public documents such as articles, con- 
ference papers, books, book chapters and monographs. More importantly, 
the measure of publications lies in the stature and standing of publishing 
domains, themselves judged according to ‘objective’ criteria. The idea that 
academics either ‘publish or perish’ links publications to the rice bowl. It is 
legitimate to make the argument that writing and disseminating one’s 
research findings and insights is ‘normal’ for academics, as are research and 
teaching. However, increasingly social scientists everywhere are expected to 
publish in a list of select and set journals (originating largely from North 
America and Europe) that are defined as international refereed journals, and 
with university presses (again mostly North American). This experience is by 
no means unique to social scientists working in Southeast Asian universities. 
I have colleagues in Australian and Indian public teaching universities that 
also experience the hegemony set up by this list of ‘good’ and ‘prestigious’ 
publishing spaces. This is not because there is a dearth of publishing plat- 
forms in say Southeast Asia or South Asia. The list of publishers and journals 
(that are ironically sought after by social scientists from the North) in non- 
western settings is a long and respectable one. But the politics of location 
haunts non-western social scientists in a new and altered mould. Publishing 
in local/regional journals is not good enough they are told. Publishing, every- 
where, has become tied to tenure and promotion, to keeping a job and making 
a living. Social scientists are subjected to the tyranny of journal ranking exer- 
cises, which evaluate journals and hence publications on the basis of circu- 
lation figures, impact factors and their mention in collections of abstracts and 
indices, normally generated in North America and European countries. 
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This poses a real problem for scholars working and writing about South- 
east Asia or specific countries in this region. In an ideal world, writing and 
publishing are about seeking relevant and interested audiences. Thus one 
would publish in domains/arenas where one is likely to encounter interest, 
perhaps generate some discussion and even receive some feedback because 
one is saying something that is of consequence to other social scientists. So 
one might publish in Review of Indonesian and Malay Affairs (RIMA), 
Sojourn, Man in India, Alternatives, Akademika, Kajian Malaysia, Contri- 
butions to Indian Sociology, Philippine Sociological Review, Asian Journal of 
Social Science, Journal of Southeast Asian Studies — to name just a few journals 
that originated in and are based in the region. Yet, sociologists and anthro- 
pologists working on Singapore, Indonesia or Malaysia know that the top- 
ranked journals in their fields are identified as those originating out of 
Boston, San Francisco, London, Leiden or Denmark. We all know these 
journals by name: American Anthropologist, American Journal of Sociology, 
Amencan Etbnologist, International Sociology, British Journal of Sociology, 
Sociology of Religion, etc. The list is a select one. What are the chances of 
someone who is working say on the development of Malay and Indonesian 
literature in Southeast Asia generating sufficient interest amongst the editors 
of say American Anthropologist to consider publishing it? Yet, if the person 
were to publish in RIMA, not only would the accomplishment be seen as less 
worthwhile, he or she would also be ‘penalized’ for not having a publication 
in an ‘international refereed journal’. One clearly gets more credit, prestige 
and points for publishing in the latter. What is clearly problematic here is the 
definition of ‘international’ vs ‘regional’ journals, the former commonly 
viewed as ‘western’ publications, and judging the quality of the work within 
on the basis of such categorization. It would be unfair and inaccurate to 
suggest that what are called regional journals are not valued at all, and indeed 
there are social scientists that do publish their research in them. However, the 
point I wish to make is that, as far as the ‘authorities’ are concerned (particu- 
larly university administrators and those who evaluate staff research and 
publications), this “international regional” dichotomy and the merits of the 
two types of publications are obvious and natural to them. It is sometimes 
possible for individuals to argue for the quality of a piece of writing if it is 
not published in a top-ranked, premier journal. But the point to note is that 
the possibility of allowing for recognition of quality work is not built into 
the structure but is left instead to individual effort and initiative. To some 
extent there is both a self-fulfilling prophecy and a vicious cycle at work here. 
Very often, journals coming out of non-western settings are not valued by 
social scientists working in these domains themselves for reasons Just 
outlined, hence further compounding the problem of lack of self-validation 
and self-confidence. 
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Who Has the Authority to Speak and about What? 

The global academic division of labour identified in the West/non- 
West-theory/data divide certainly typifies the politics of academia and intel- 
lectual specialization in the social sciences. But it is curious that newer 
permutations of this divide have also proliferated and manifest themselves in 
real lite situations: that is the global/regional(local) segregation. Many social 
scientists can no doubt vouch for the trend I am about to relate. When I have 
attended social science conferences, seminars and symposia in universities or 
research centres in Manila, Kuala Lumpur, Pekanbaru, New Delhi and Singa- 
pore I have noted that the keynote and distinguished speakers selected for 
these events are invariably from the ‘West’. Of course local experts are also 
on the programme, but often there is the assumption that their expertise lies 
in speaking about particular places (their own societies) and perhaps about 
regional issues. Whereas the outside experts are assumed to be better able to 
provide a more comprehensive account of global, historical, comparative, 
theoretical and universal perspectives. This is often reflected even in the 
amount of time that is allocated to these individuals to speak on their specific 
topics. The choice and invitation of individuals and the subject matter 
assigned to them clearly reveal implicit and problematic assumptions about 
their intellectual capacities, simply on the basis of their location and identity, 
which is a disturbing trend. 

Admittedly, all the points that I have noted here are neither confined to 
social science spheres nor unique to particular non-western societies. Indeed, 
many of the problematics I have identified have more to do with the ways in 
which universities (both in the West and the non-West) conceptualize and 
organize themselves under changing socioeconomic, cultural and political 
conditions. But quite apart from this commonality, in my view there is a more 
serious problem in non-western settings in the dominance of an ‘outside 
orientation’ (read western), lack of self-affirmation and the continuing val- 
orization of things ‘western’ however this category is understood. 

I have already argued that critique of received social science knowledge 
and practices and their legitimation are essential ingredients in the ‘opening 
up” project. Despite the end of political colonial and imperial rule, social 
scientists the world over have rightly alerted us to the ways in which subtle 
but powerful mechanisms operate to keep the hierarchical, unequal, 
core-periphery relationship alive, even in the world of academia (Lander, 
1997). However, I wish to now turn to a problematic that in my view emerges 
from an overwhelming emphasis on the idea of western hegemony in non- 
western social science. Rarely have proponents of indigenization positions or 
formulators of alternative discourses highlighted the need to look at pro- 
cedures and policies through which universities and research centres in the 
non-West function. Without generalizing, it would be fair to state that many 


such domains can (within some obvious constraints) and do by now operate 
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on a day-to-day basis, in a more or less autonomous and independent fashion. 
After some decades of self-government and political autonomy then, theor- 
etically at least, many non-western tertiary and research institutions do have 
the leeway to do things differently. I argue for a need to focus on the political 
economy of knowledge production and its actual infrastructural framework 
in the present, and internal to the context of non-western societies. This is 
necessary to allow us to explore the extent to which continuing norms and 
practices in social science spheres are indeed a result of western, hegemonic 
influences, or to establish if other factors are at work. 

A historical dimension reveals that the infrastructures for the perpetua- 
tion of the social sciences were implanted from western societies to non- 
western locales, and carried with them particular agendas — intellectual, 
organizational and political. But to what extent do these continue and who 
is involved in perpetuating them today? Social scientists working in these 
settings often find themselves fighting a battle on two fronts: in shaking off 
the remnants of a colonial past and in dealing with university administrators 
and bureaucrats present in their own midst. Granted that the present struc- 
tures were indeed once inherited, but what has been done with this recetved 
tradition? If they are unthinkingly accepted as normal and natural and thus 
perpetuated, where is the hegemony of a colonial, imperial past? Resistance 
to change and reform does not necessarily operate in a hegemonic fashion 
emanating from some abstract centre of social science power located in the 
North and acted upon by powerful academics from the centre. Far from it. 
In my experience, the resistance to changing received modes of doing things 
is very often internal and accounts for the perpetuation of the status quo in 
the world of social science. The controls over received traditions and the 
resistances to decentring them are by now, after some few decades of insti- 
tutionalization, well entrenched in universities everywhere. It is pointless, 
therefore, to continue to speak in terms of ‘western’ hegemony in the social 
sciences, if the terms are ill defined, abstract and too diffused to be of any 
concrete value. The obstacles to building new and different social science 
institutions and practices are very often present in our own backyards. It is 
more fruitful to recognize the presence of gatekeepers (senior academics and 
administrators alike) in the West and in the non-West, who do monitor and 
police attempts to question what is conventionally recognized and accepted 
as a legitimate and final received tradition. 

I want to reiterate that I am not denying the presence of academic 
colonialism and hegemonic relations between social science centres in the 
West and non-West — through a variety of mechanisms. 

The piece by Lander (1997) is remarkable for pointing out the nuanced 
ways in which the social sciences continue to exercise different kinds of 
domination, and for highlighting how deep-seated its reach is. He is also pes- 
simistic about the possibility of change given the structure of contemporary, 
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global power relations, including in the world of social science. In his view, 
‘the main obstacles are political’ (Lander, 1997: 72). I certainly agree, but I 
also hold that 2 continuous attention to the global politics of academia 
actually detracts from the internal conservatism, bureaucratic mentality and 
politics, and can become a pretext for the pervasive lack of initiative, effort 
and willingness to think and act differently — on the part of various parties 
(including social scientists themselves) in non-western social science 
domains. Ironically, many social scientists do not problematize but unthink- 
ingly accept their discipline’s history and indeed take for granted the norms 
and practices that govern them. A vital aspect of the ‘opening up’ project for 
me would thus lie in greater self-reflexivity and self-criticism on the part of 
practising social scientists themselves and thus moving towards alternative 
modes of acting. 


To Translate Critique into Practice through Individual Acts, 
Choices and Decisions 


It would be a pity if the awareness that social science disciplines are lodged 
in structures that are not only real but can, and do constrain behaviour and 
are resistant to change, were to lead to intellectual paralysis. As has been 
argued by countless others, critique would be a first important response. I 
agree with Wallerstein that “What is most important, we repeat, is that the 
underlying issues be debated — clearly, openly, intelligently, and urgently’ 
(Wallerstein et al., 1996: 105). The adoption of a constructive critical stance 
would be a starting point for scrutinizing the foundational premises of the 
social science disciplines and to propose an agenda for their explicit restruc- 
turing relevant for the future. But every generation of social scientists claims 
to be infused with this spirit. It has been with us in the world of social science 
for decades. A related and crucial question then emerges: What has been the 
_ effect of these persistent critiques of the epistemological, methodological and 
ideological bases of the social sciences? The presence of protesting and dis- 
senting voices today suggests that much work remains to be done in the 
present. But also, merely revealing and exposing biases and limitations only 
go part of the way towards accomplishing the task. Critique of ideas, 
concepts, methodologies, assumptions and ideologies and organizational 
structures is indeed vital but additionally, one needs also to consider formu- 
lating and building institutional and disciplinary structures that are rooted in 
an awareness of the hegemony of foundational premises, in an effort to avoid 
perpetuating them. 

I do not wish to speak here of dismantling western hegemony in the 
world of social science in grand, totalitarian terms. I simply wish to make the 
point that in the task of ‘opening up’ the social sciences, the agency must be 
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located in the hands of ordinary, practising social scientists — operating in this 
instance in non-western settings. It would be problematic if there were to be 
theoretical consensus that change is necessary but if one were to wait either 
for western social scientists or the ‘authorities’ (senior academics, research 
and university administrators, bureaucrats and policy-makers) to take the 
lead. I propose that it is indeed possible, despite the structural and intellec- 
tual limitations and controls (both emanating from within and from outside), 
for social scientists to engage in alternative practices in specific, small ways 
as they go about their day-to-day business as practitioners of their disci- 
plines. Here, I shift the emphasis from reconceptualizing and rethinking the 
social sciences to rebuilding and restructuring the actual conditions and 
spaces where they are put into practice. 

Open the Social Sciences lists four recommendations as part of the 
‘opening up’ agenda. Of the four proposals, the first two (bringing together 
scholars for year-long research and establishing integrated research pro- 
grammes across traditional disciplinary lines) already exist in some form or 
another, and the next two suggestions (compulsory joint appointment of pro- 
fessors and joint work for graduate students across disciplinary lines) seem 
to me rather administrative in orientation. In my assessment, the counsel 
offered here is rather grandiose and elite-centred and would involve perhaps 
only a fraction of individuals from any social science community, rather than 
touch all or the bulk of its members. This did make me wonder about the 
relevance of the proposed recommendations to the everyday business of 
being a social scientist in a western or non-western academic setting, for a 
vast majority of practitioners in the field. How would, for example, someone 
like myself be touched by these administrative, managerial changes, if they 
were to be more widely instituted? 

If one recognizes the contextual particularities and multiplicities in the 
world of social science, an awareness made possible by the vast literature in 
the field of regional social science, what would the ‘opening up’ project 
mean? Can it possibly be conceptualized as having a universal set of 
meanings? What would it mean to a junior or middle-level faculty member 
in a teaching university in Dhaka, or New Delhi or Jakarta, or to already 
established professors, academics, or to administrators in elite universities in 
the centre? To begin with, and to state the obvious, such a project must 
necessarily signify different things to diverse communities of social scientists, 
located and practising in a multitude of settings, depending on the specifics 
of the situation. The evidence for this position is I think by now over- 
whelming? and does not need to be recounted here. Clearly, there would be 
as many versions of this ‘opening up’ project as there would be parties. 

Is there indeed a need to ‘open up’ the social sciences? Some think that 
the social sciences are at present already ‘so open that few dominant per- 
spectives or theories or analytical vocabularies ... are dominant for more 
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than ten or twenty years’ (Berger, 1997: 75). I disagree with this sentiment 
and define instead ‘opening up’ in this fashion and hence argue in its favour: 
recognizing and avoiding centrisms/centredness in the practice of the social 
sciences, both in teaching and research; paying attention to the internal struc- 
tures in the non-western world where social science is practised; legitimating 
the role of critique, and of dissenting voices; and facilitating their translation 
into action and their dissemination in the teaching of the social sciences, 
particularly at undergraduate levels. In more concrete terms, I offer three 
specific areas where I have experienced the possibilities for individual action 
and choice, in an effort to ‘open up’ the social sciences in the ways that I have 
articulated it. 


Teaching and Research-Related Initiatives 

These are two areas where I feel individuals can exercise a great deal of 
autonomy. Although course content and syllabi do vary with individuals who 
teach them, certain bodies of social science knowledge have been reproduced 
and institutionalized as ‘normal’ and ‘right’ in universities everywhere. While 
some real constraints do exist as to the choice of subject matter and teaching 
orientations, I have found that for the most part, I can exercise a great deal 
of independence in crafting a particular syllabus (say in the teaching of 
classical social theory or sociology of religion) that can recount the received 
wisdom, but also create a space for approaching such material critically. A 
very obvious and direct mode of action would entail incorporating the afore- 
mentioned critiques into undergraduate and postgraduate teaching projects, 
by formulating and proposing new and different subject matter, by decon- 
structing received history and wisdom of the social sciences. Allow me to cite 
an example from my own experience of what an instance of ‘opening’ the 
social sciences might look like in more concrete terms. Together with a col- 
league at the Department of Sociology, National University of Singapore, I 
have been involved in the teaching of a third-year undergraduate module, 
‘Social Thought and Social Theory’. When we first started to teach this 
module together some years ago, we surveyed the usual list of founding 
fathers, the great men of ideas, found in most such syllabi the world over. 
Eventually though, we have been teaching the module with a view to high- 
lighting to our students the various sorts of biases in the sociological theory 
canon, and contemplating ways of addressing these limitations. This has led 
us to identify two dominant problematic strands, both in the recognition of 
the canon and in its perpetuation through teaching — Eurocentrism and 
androcentrism. Hence, although we continue to teach say Marx, Weber and 
Durkheim in this module, we also alert our students to the Eurocentric and 
androcentric dimensions of their ideas (Alatas and Sinha, 2001). Additionally, 
we have also tried to broaden the canvas of social thought to include a variety 
of individuals from diverse locations and timeframes such as Ibn Khaldun, 
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José Rizal, Ram Mohan Ray, Harriet Martineau, Pandita Ramabai, Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar, as instances of social thinkers. This strategy allows us to ask 
what ‘social thought and social theory’ signify and to question the exclus- 
ively ‘western’ location of social theorists and thinkers. 

In the area of research also, there is scope for flexing one’s creative 
muscles, particularly in one’s capacity as an independent researcher. Team- 
based and collaborative research may provide fewer options for acting as 
freely unless one is working with like-minded individuals. For example, it is 
possible to undertake research in sociology or anthropology of religion that 
problematizes the category and highlights its Judeo-Christian-Islamic 
rootedness. This is particularly relevant if one is located in a sociocultural 
context where one is trying to theorize such religious traditions as Buddhism, 
Hinduism and Chinese religion through the lens of the category ‘religion’. 


Publishing in Relevant Arenas 

Another alternative practice would be for social scientists working and 
researching in non-western locales to begin to publish in what are labelled 
‘regional’/‘local’ journals. This is not about being closed to other publishing 
outlets on chauvinistic or nativistic grounds or about lowering intellectual 
standards. Rather this is about recognizing the contextual importance and 
relevance of specific publishing domains on grounds of appropriate subject 
matter, readership and audiences. So if a piece of writing would get more dis- 
cussion and dissemination in a ‘regional’ journal, that is where one could 
insist on publishing it, even if the journal is not ranked highly in the bigger 
scheme of things. Of course, this entails making a specific choice on the basis 
of one’s intellectual commitments and would carry the requisite, most 
probably negative consequences. 


Educating Administrators and Bureaucrats as ‘Public Service’ 

As one aspect of the public service that social scientists are increasingly asked 
to perform, when the opportunity presents itself, one could seek out adminis- 
trators and bureaucrats based in universities and research institutes and high- 
light how specific policies and decisions, however unintentionally, perpetuate 
Eurocentric assumptions and unequal global power relations in the world of 
academia. One example would be say the choice of distinguished speakers at 
conferences. Local experts who are invited just to provide empirical infor- 
mation about their societies could politely decline the invitations but then 
also explain the reasons for their decision. I personally know of only a few 
cases where this has started to happen. Of course, the immediate effect of 
such a decision is that one does not speak at all. But if one cares to listen, such 
silence speaks volumes and communicates the point well. These I think 
would go a long way eventually towards arresting the perpetuation of 
habitual and unintentional but ideologically loaded practices. 
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Concluding Thoughts 


My argument here has been that a balanced ‘opening up’ exercise implies a 
simultaneous attention to the philosophical, intellectual apparatus and 
organizational frameworks in social science domains. The actual mechanisms 
and practices for reform can only be identified through attention to the struc- 
tures of knowledge production in the non-West. Thus apart from the con- 
ceptual and political critique of the social sciences, I value the everyday, 
ordinary, mundane acts that practitioners of this field can engage in in their 
day-to-day task of being a sociologist or anthropologist, as absolutely crucial 
to the ‘opening up’ project. I am quite aware that these individual acts and 
choices will not revolutionize the world of social science o; erase global 
power differences or change styles of university administration and govern- 
ance. Yet, they are consequential even if they only culminate in identifying 
those spaces where individual social scientists can act differently, those chal- 
lenges (no matter how seemingly small) that can be confronted and the extent 
to which given boundaries can be pushed and produce meaningful shifts. 


Notes 


See for example Sherif and Sherif (1967). 

2 The most up to-date account of these writings are carried in the 11 volumes on 
the state of the social sciences in different parts of the world, commissioned by the 
International Sociological Association in 1999. These volumes demonstrate how 
diverse and unique the conceptualization, the practice and the challenges of the 
social sciences are in these different settings (Sinha, V., 2000). 
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Scientific Theories 


lassification has been said to be the essential first step in science. We 

cannot analyse chemical reactions without first distinguishing one 
chemical element from another, comprehend atomic reactions without some 
sense of subatomic particles, nor identify the characteristics associated with 
creativity without some sense of personality dimensions. Yet we seldom turn 
our classificatory zeal towards the study of science itself. 

In this article, a simple classification of scientific theories is developed, 
and it is shown how theories in natural and especially social science can be 
placed within this classification. The insights that can be gained from such an 
endeavour are then discussed. One of these involves guiding us to a more 
precise definition of what a scientific theory is. We, in the meantime, take a 
pragmatic approach and treat as theories what is generally thought to be a 
theory. In the larger research project of which this article forms a part, clas- 
sifications of scientific methods, the phenomena that scientists study and 
(critiques of) scientific practice, have been developed. These classifications in 
combination allow an exhaustive typology of ‘types of science’. 


A Simple Classificatory Guideline 


One attribute to be sought in any classification system is that it aid recall: we 
should ideally be able to remember diverse classes and where they fit in the 
broader scheme. This article uses perhaps the simplest of all classificatory 
guidelines: it asks of any theory the 5W questions: Who, What, Where, When 
and Why. 

In addition to the 5W questions, scientists often ask ‘How?’. But 
philosophers often distinguish scientific approaches as to whether they 
are focused on ‘Why?’ or ‘How?’. This suggests that ‘How?’ is actually a 
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combination of (some of) the other four Ws. When interviewers ask a ‘How?’ 
question, they are generally rewarded with a chronology of When and Where 
a process occurred (Goldenberger, 1992: 118). Nevertheless, we briefly 
consider in the following whether answers to “How?” have been adequately 
subsumed within the 5W analysis. 


Who? 

Most theories deal with how one or more phenomena influence one or more 
others. Less commonly, but importantly, theories discuss the nature of, or 
internally generated transformations in, one phenomenon. In either case, 
scholars investigate how changes, perhaps just relative to some hypothesized 
alternative, in one (set of) phenomenon affect either itself or other phenom- 
ena. In asking “‘Who?’, then, we are asking “Who is effecting change?’. Any 
theory must grapple with agency at this level. If we say ‘racist attitudes affect 
X’, we will have a vague theory indeed unless we specify what type of agent 
holds such attitudes. If we speak of the effects of aggressive behaviour, we 
should specify whose behaviour. We must also, in most instances, concern 
ourselves with the type of agent that responds to the initiating change. 

Four broad categories of agency can be identified: 


Non-Intentional Agent This is, in a sense, the easiest case to deal with. In 
studying the effects of tornadoes on social cohesion, the question of why tor- 
nadoes choose to strike a particular locale can be ignored. Tornadoes can be 
treated as exogenous, or the reasons for their spatial and temporal distri- 
bution explored. Along with natural phenomena, various non-intentional 
societal aggregates such as ‘level of income’ or ‘population distribution’ or 
‘gender divisions’ exert influences on diverse phenomena. While the scien- 
tific community as a whole should be curious about the generation of these 
phenomena, and intentionality obviously plays some role here, particular 
scientists may well wish to posit theories focused on only their effects, 
though there may again be intentionality in how people react. 

Two types of non-intentional agency are particularly important. 
Though institutions, the formal rules by which our societies are governed, 
are put in place intentionally (to at least some degree), they are intended 
thereafter to place constraints on human behaviour. An especially import- 
ant type of institution is the organization: a formally constituted body of 
people that collectively pursues particular goals. While the intentional acts 
of those involved in organizations are an important influence on their behav- 
iour, if this was the whole story people would not bother to form organiz- 
ations in the first place. 


Individual Agents Theories here commonly focus on a typical individual. 
They may also explore how different types of individual will act in a 
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particular situation. Theories may emphasize the effects of individual acts, 
though these theories should engage the possibility of feedback effects, such 
that the individuals actions or beliefs are themselves conditioned by the 
effects these are deemed likely to have. To understand why an individual 
behaved or believed as they did, it is necessary to look within the individual. 
Various theories thus look at genetic tendencies, abilities, personality dimen- 
sions and so on. While theories of individual agency must cope with inten- 
tionality, they can embrace both subconscious motives of which the agent is 
consciously unaware and also ‘accidents’ in which neither the agent’s con- 
scious nor subconscious minds imagined the outcome. 


Groups of Individuals ‘Talcott Parsons hypothesizes four types of social 
group worthy of scientific analysis (see Freidheim, 1982). The first is the 
primary group or family. While some theories may reduce familial behaviour 
to some weighted sum of the actions and wishes of individual family 
members, many theories posit that families are not just the sum of their parts. 
Parsons’s second type is the organization. As hinted earlier, an understand- 
ing of organizations may require a mix of non-intentional and intentional 
theorizing; again, organizations are not just the sum of their parts. Parsons 
also speaks of ‘community’ and ‘society’. The first of these refers to groups 
operating in a non-formal fashion, as when a group develops clear ‘cultural’ 
guidelines. In the study of ‘society’, which operates through formal insti- 
tutions, intentional analysis must be merged with non-intentional insights. 


Relationships Some interactionist scholars argue that what happens 
between people is more important than what happens within them: indi- 
viduals are reconstituted through their interaction with others (Barnes, 1995). 
Interactionists thus theorize about the effects that various types of human 
relationship have. While there are overlaps with the study of groups, the 
focus is on personal interactions rather than group processes. 


Many scholars would wish to simplify this classification by arguing that only 
some of these types of agency are legitimate. This is generally done by arguing 
that only individuals or, alternatively, societal aggregates play an independent 
causal role.! The goal of this article is to classify scientific theories, not pass 
judgement on their relative utility. Moreover, it is quite possible for both indi- 
viduals and society to be important. Individuals may generate organizations, 
cultural attitudes and technologies that have effects quite different from any 
they imagined. In turn, while individuals operate within a complex web of 
societal and interpersonal influences, we each have personalities and abilities 
that influence our actions and beliefs. While individual scholars ma 
size one sort of agency within particular research projects, git! > 
decree that the entire scientific enterprise should do likewi po 3 
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What? 

Having identified the agents of change, a theory must then cope with the 
question of ‘What do change agents do?’. In the case of non-intentional 
agency, agents usually cannot actively do anything, though tornadoes provide 
an obvious exception. They are thus generally restricted to a passtve form of 
“action” wherein they provide constraints and/or incentives. It should be 
emphasized that these effects can be of huge importance despite their passive 
nature. 

Individuals and especially groups can also act passively. They also share 
with natural phenomena such as tornadoes the capacity to act actively: to do 
something in common parlance. They can also act in a way that by their 
nature non-intentional agents cannot: they can form beliefs or attitudes or 
intentions (which in turn influence actions). And these thoughts can be 
analysed at the level of individuals and at the level of groups; in the latter case 
we can speak of culture or public opinion or ideology or nationalism. 
Relationships are often posited to affect mostly attitudes, but can also induce 
actions and provide constraints. 

In the literature, a focus on ‘actions’ is often associated with a positivis- 
tic approach to science that emphasizes the analysis of only that which we 
can observe, and the focus on ‘attitudes’ with an interpretive perspective that 
emphasizes how agents interpret their situations. The critical role of passive 
‘action’ is largely ignored in this dichotomy, at least explicitly, though advo- 
cates of both approaches may examine various constraints and incentives. As 
in almost every scientific debate among opposites, there are legions of posi- 
tivist scientists and philosophers who condemn the practice of interpretive 
science, and legions of interpretivists who argue the opposite.’ Again, the 
purpose here is to classify al theories, not seek to exclude some from con- 
sideration. I would, though, join Potter (2000) in hoping that this long- 
standing debate is lessening in the face of recent developments, including the 
emergence of critical realist philosophy which advocates a mix of interpre- 
tvist and positivist approaches.* 


Why? 

“Why did the agent(s) act (react) as they did?” In the case of a non-intentional 
agent, analysis must proceed in terms of the constraints and incentives 
inherent in its nature. In the case of intentional agents, the “decision-making 
process’ involved must be investigated. There are five ways in which agents 
might make any decision. 


Rational/Consequentialist Agents focus on desirable consequences, and try 
„to rationally calculate the best way to achieve those goals. Their ability to do 


s 48d depends on their ability to accurately percerve how the world works. 


‘Agents may beselfish or altruistic, and focused on a diverse set of basic drives 
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or personal desires, and these latter may reflect sociocultural influences to 
varying degrees. 


Intuitive Agents act on what their ‘gut’ tells them, without much conscious 
thought. Their intuition may guide them towards satisfying various drives. It 
may act upon various subconscious ‘schemas’ about how the world works, 
the accuracy of which depends on the agent’s lifetime experience, and particu- 
larly of traumatic events. It may thus guide agents towards acts they would 
not consciously countenance. 


Traditional/Cultural Agents are guided to do ‘what is done around here”. 
This can at times occur intuitively, if they have internalized their group’s atti- 
tudes and will feel guilt for breaking them, but generally has some conscious 


element. 


Rules/Norms Agents follow a set of rules or norms, which they have pre- 
viously determined to be socially desirable. These may or not accord with 
cultural guidelines. Agents have devoted some thought to them (which in 
turn may be influenced by any of the five decision-making processes). 
Common examples are the Golden Rule, Kantian Imperative, or a belief in 
Rights. But a host of more specific rules (regarding, say, how to treat 


strangers) are also possible. 


Process/Virtwes Agents again act consciously, but may be concerned more 
with how they act (the process) than what they achieve. Agents will gener- 
ally evaluate their behaviour in terms of what are commonly called virtues. 
They may for example be determined to behave honestly, or responsibly, or 
punctually. 


These decision-making methods are complementary: in judging what is 
‘responsible’ behaviour, one may have recourse to cultural guidelines, evalu- 
ation of likely consequences, the Golden Rule, and/or gut feelings. Theorists 
focusing on any one of them should be attentive to (and ideally speak to) the 
possibility of other influences. The five-way classification system captures a 
variety of distinctions made in the theoretical literature, such as conscious vs 
subconscious, and process vs outcome-oriented. Most importantly, it has 
room for both individual-level and societal-level influences. And while each 
of the five broad types can be disaggregated, each is nevertheless character- 
ized by a well-defined decision rule. 

With respect to group or relationship agency there are additional 
concerns. Is decision-making democratic, or do some individuals exert dis- 
proportionate influence? Are there formal or informal guidelines for decision- 
making? Is decision-making consensual, or are there dissatisfied minorities? 
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Where? 

“Where does whatever the agent does (and the reactions to this) occur?’ This 
question can be interpreted both literally and figuratively. Literally, one can 
wonder where in the real world ‘it’? happens. There are two broad possi- 
bilities: that ‘it’ can happen anywhere, or that ‘it’ can only happen in certain 
specified situations. Figuratively, one can think of a map of the potential set 
of links among the diverse phenomena studied by scientists (see Szostak, 
2000, 2003) and ask where on that map ‘it’ occurs. Again, a theory that speaks 
to a very small set of links can be distinguished from one that implies that the 
same effect is felt along a wide array of links. Since different sorts of phenom- 
ena exhibit different sorts of agency, no theory could posit that any one sort 
of agency was directly reflected along all links; other links might neverthe- 
less encompass reactions to the particular type of agency being studied. 

Both in the literal and figurative cases, a search for ‘general regularities’ 
can be distinguished from a search for ‘particularities’. Philosophers have 
since the turn of the last century used the words ‘nomothetic’ and “idio- 
graphic’ to refer to these two types of analysis. There has been a fair bit of 
confusion about what exactly these terms mean, what it is that they refer to, 
and where the boundary lies between the two. The apparent answer to the 
second query is that they represent different sorts of answer to the question 
of ‘Where?’ the relationship under examination occurs. 

As for the first query, literal and figurative readings of the question 
provide different interpretations. The literal interpretation refers to realiza- 
tions of other phenomena. That is, if we say that ‘it’ can only happen in 
‘home’ or ‘office’, we need to carefully specify what aspects of ‘relationships’, 
‘family structure’, ‘occupation’, or several other phenomena are in fact 
crucial. Nomothetic theory can thus be defined as that which posits a general 
relationship among two or more phenomena, while idiographic theory is that 
which posits a relationship only under specified conditions. 

The figurative reading refers instead to links among phenomena. A 
nomothetic theory is one that suggests a relationship that operates along 
many links. Idiographic theory refers instead to a relationship that affects a 
small number of links: a perfectly idiographic theory would embrace only 
one link. 

Defining a boundary between nomothetic and idiographic theory is 
problematic in both cases. There is instead a continuum: in the first case 
running from specifying no ‘external’ conditions to specifying these in terms 
of all other phenomena, in the second case running from application to one 
set of phenomena to application to all sets. Fortunately, well-defined bound- 
aries are not essential for a classification to be useful. Nomothetic and idio- 
graphic can be helpful classes, even if every theory cannot be flawlessly placed 
into one class or another. Theories of both sorts should struggle to be as 
explicit as possible about their breadth of applicability. Indeed, this is one of 
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the primary goals of science, and one area in which natural science excels over 
social science: social scientists can be quite careless about specifying where 
their theory will hold and where it will not. 

Answers to the ‘What’ and “Why” questions were related to answers to 
the ‘Who’ question in the earlier section. Do nomothetic and idiographic 
theories differ in importance depending on who the change agent is? If nomo- 
thetic theory is defined in terms of covering laws, the answer would surely 
be yes. For as Little (1998) forcefully argues, covering laws are best suited to 
non-intentionality. A covering law stipulates a necessary relationship: if A 
then B. This can be observed in the natural world, as in the Laws of Thermo- 
dynamics. But if human agency is involved anywhere in the process, there will 
almost certainly be exceptions to any rule, and thus it can only be said that 
‘A usually or almost always results in B.’ But such a regularity would still 
qualify as nomothetic under any but the most narrow of definitions. Alterna- 
tively, Bunge (1998) notes that there are idiosyncrasies even among atoms, 
though much less than among complex organisms. There is thus a place for 
both types of theory across types of agent, though the scope for idiographic 
analysis will tend to increase with the role of intentional agency. 


When? 

‘When does “it” happen?’ Interpreted literally, this question can yield the 
game answer as the ‘Where’ question, for it would guide scholars to look at 
what conjunction of realizations of other phenomena must be in place for a 
given relationship to hold.’ Instead the ‘time path’ of the process needs to be 
investigated. There are four broad possibilities: 


e There are negative feedback effects such that the original impulse is 
exactly negated and the system of phenomena as a whole is unchanged. 

e The original change induces changes in a variety of other phenomena, but 
the system of phenomena moves towards a new equilibrium where the 
system will only change in response to further shocks. 

e There are positive feedback effects such that certain phenomena continue 
to change in a particular direction. 

e The effects are stochastic, and thus quite different outcomes are possible. 


We could at the level of a comprehensive cluster of theories which encom- 
passed all phenomena suggest that some at least of these types of theory must 
be misguided: a world of positive feedbacks would spin out of control, a 
theory which posits no change seems inherently unrealistic, and even a series 
of equilibria may seem an unrealistic description of reality. But individual 
theories almost inevitably deal with a limited system of phenomena. Even at 
that level certain types of theory might seem suspicious. Indeed, all but the 
last time path can arguably only be posited by ignoring links between the 
system in question and all other phenomena. Still, all types of time path can 
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likely shed some light on particular questions. We should, yet again, be open 
to insights from more than one type of theory. 

Theorists should carefully specify which type of time path they envision. 
Freidheim (1982), for example, discusses eight “group processes”. Some of 
these, such as socialization, coordination and the response to individual devi- 
ations, appear to fit best within the first time path, but only if it is thought 
that these processes are successful. Conversely, differentiation within the 
group and stratification may be essential to maintaining the group as is, or 
could lead to group fragmentation, which may in turn be perceived as a new 
equilibrium, or part of a dynamic or even chaotic process. Group formation, 
innovation and social change are processes that would fit poorly within the 
first time path, but might characterize any of the remaining three. 

While theorists should specify which of the four types of time path they 
intend, they should not be forbidden from appealing to combinations of 
these. À theorist might think that one of the first three time paths is the likely 
outcome, but admit that the more uncertain fourth type is a possibility. Or 
they migbt imagine circumstances in which two or more time paths are 
possible. Of course, they should strive to identify the circumstances in 
question. 


How? 

As noted earlier, the ‘How?’ question can be used as a check on the exhaus- 
tiveness of our 5W questions. How does something happen? In answering 
such a question, scholars would wonder who instigated the change, what they 
did, and perhaps why they did what they did. They would also wonder what 
other conditions had to be in place for ‘it’ to have happened as it did. And 
how precisely did ‘it’ occur through time and space? All elements of the 
‘How?’ question have been captured in asking our 5W questions. 


Types of Theory and the Five Types of Causation/Influence 
Szostak (2003) argues that all links between phenomena can be understood 


in terms of five types of causation or influence: ‘strict causation’, as when 
sodium and chlorine react; ‘intentional causation’, as when a person or group 
acts purposefully; ‘hermeneutic causation’, when meaning is transmitted; 
‘functional/structural causation’, when a particular realization of one 
phenomenon is necessitated by a particular realization of another phenom- 
enon; and ‘evolutionary causation’, involving some transmission mechanism 
and selection criteria. Szostak (2003) notes that the relationship between these 
is unclear: some but not all scholars treat intentional as a subset of strict 
causation, or hermeneutic as a subset of intentional, and some question 
whether functional explanations are not reducible to intentional arguments. 
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The 5W typology of theory allows these five types of causation or influ- 
ence to be identified much more precisely. Strict causation applies to non- 
intentional agents. Intentional and hermeneutic causation apply to 
intentional agents: the former deals with their actions, the latter with their 
thoughts. The first three types of causation, then, can be defined in terms of 
answers to the ‘Who’ and ‘What’ questions. It would, in this formulation, 
clearly be a mistake to view any one of these as a subset of the others. 

Elster (1989) and others have worried that it is too easy to assume func- 
tional relationships. The theorist must go a step further, and ask how the 
functional relationship emerges: how, for example, do intentional agents of 
the state establish an army? The question is thus raised of whether the only 
sensible part of a functional relationship is the intentional part. But why is an 
army necessary for the maintenance of a state? This can only be so if the army 
creates appropriate constraints and incentives. Functional arguments, then, 
must combine the passive action of a non-intentional agent with the inten- 
tional acts of intentional agents. 

What sorts of agents evolve? The 5W typology suggests this unusual 
question. And the answer is that only non-intentional agents evolve. Indi- 
viduals and groups do not evolve, though elements of these, such as genes and 
beliefs, may evolve. Evolutionary theories focus not on what particular non- 
intentional agents do but on how they become what they are. The analysis 
proceeds in terms of the inherent nature of the agent itself (the possibilities 
for mutation) and the effects of a selection environment that comprises other 
agents. These in turn may be non-intentional, as when genetic evolution is 
conditioned by climatic change, or intentional, as when technologies are 
selected by individuals or groups. Since a theory of evolution should specify 
the relevant selection environment, evolutionary causation may involve 
intentional as well as non-intentional arguments. 


Classifying Individual Theories (see Table 1) 


We can ask of any theory five questions: Who are the agents? What sort of 
action is involved? What decision-making process is employed? How gener- 
alizable is the theory (literally and figuratively)? What sort of time path is 
followed? Most theories in natural science outside biological science involve 
non-intentional agents, passive reaction and no active decision-making 
process. They can be distinguished in terms of where they occur (in both 
senses of where) and what sort of time path is involved. Evolutionary theory 
in biology, as discussed earlier, also involves non-intentional agency and no 
active decision-making. Here, though, there is non-passive action, for 
mutation is an inherent quality of the organisms under study. Evolution is 
thought to apply to all organisms. While nominally nomothetic, evolutionary 
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theory has idiographic elements in that every mutation and selection environ- 
ment is unique. Evolution is a dynamic process, with organisms changing 
through time (though in unpredictable directions); change likely occurs 
slowly enough that some semblance of ecosystem equilibrium is achieved. 
Evolutionary theory can also be applied to various elements of social science, 
notably culture, institutions, technology and art. Intentional agency thus 
becomes important, and considerations of decision-making more complex. 
As well, mutations are much more frequent, and thus equilibrium a less likely 
outcome. 

Theories in social science are much more diverse than those in natural 
science. Indeed, some theory in social science could likely be found that 
would fit every possible combination of agent, action, decision-making 
process and time path (though that is not shown here). With respect to the 
‘Where?’ question, though, there are as many possibilities as there are links 
among phenomena (a finite but huge number). It is thus unlikely that every 
type of theory has been applied to every possible link. The typology can then 
guide us to ask ‘new’ questions. Note in this regard that in investigating a link 
XY, it is useful to know something about W>X and YZ, and thus under- 
standing of a link that involves one sort of agency can be enhanced through 
appeals to theory types focused upon other sorts of agency. 

Given the infinite number of possible theories, this article could not place 
every social science theory within this five-dimensional typology. But a selec- 
tion of major theories can be classified. To make the task both more man- 
ageable and less subject to authorial bias, the article engages those theories 
surveyed in Turner (2000) and the analyses contained therein.’ 


Action Theory (Including Theories of Praxis) 

Who? The focus of these theories is on individual-level behaviour, though 
the analysis of interpersonal relationships has come to be emphasized by 
many recent action theorists. As Cohen (2000) suggests, this could easily be 
viewed as a different type of theory. 


What? The very title of ‘action theory’ would lead us to suspect that this 
theory is primarily concerned with action. Yet in distinguishing theories of 
action from related theories of praxis, Cohen (2000) identifies the latter as 
concerned with ‘what we do when we act’ and the former as analysing the 
subjective meaning of our actions. Action theory proper is concerned with 
the intersection of attitude and action. And, as Cohen notes with respect to 
Talcott Parsons, sometimes meaning is emphasized so much that little is said 
about acts themselves. 


Why? Some action theorists emphasize utilitarian calculations, while others 
emphasize “social meaning’, ‘culture’ and ‘personal passions’. Utilitarian 
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calculations are, of course, the most common type of consequentialist 
analysis. Personal passions in turn suggest a role for intuition. And ‘social 
meaning’ and ‘culture’ imply an appeal to tradition, but also raise the possi- 
bility of appeals to virtues or rules.? Weber emphasizes the importance of 
value-oriented decision-making where one strives to ‘achieve a value’. Action 
theory, then, neither dictates nor excludes any single decision-making 
process, though individual examples of action theory generally do. Indeed, 
Cohen (2000: 74) applauds the recognition that there is no one right answer 
here (but is critical of the fact that action theorists have ignored certain 
internal and external influences on behaviour, such as power relations). 

Theories of praxis discuss how individuals both receive and transmit 
signals that allow them to interact habitually. By recognizing the importance 
of habit, praxis theorists open the door to passive reaction. But theories of 
praxis realize — and in general applaud the exercise in free will inherent in the 
fact — that people do not always act out of habit. While the decision-making 
process may be subconscious, and the outcome imperfectly predictable, some 
scope for decision-making remains. 


Where? Very little mention is made of either the literal or figurative spatial 
dimension in Cohen (2000). Giddens is hailed for recognizing that spatial 
context matters: it is hard to talk on a crowded bus, for example. But less 
attention is paid to what sorts of actions or decision-making might occur in 
some places, or between certain participants or phenomena, but not others. 
This in turn reflects the tendency of theorists in this tradition to speak as if 
one answer applied to all situations, rather than seek the limits of particular 
theories. Cohen (2000) reasonably suggests that different types of action 
theory likely apply to different situations.’ 


When? ‘Talcott Parsons posits that social order results from individuals 
pursuing integrated ends: there is some process through which individuals 
choose largely complementary goals, and then act to achieve these. This is 
clearly an equilibrium process. Giddens too implies some sort of equilibrium 
process in maintaining that practices support structural patterns. But Giddens 
like Dewey celebrates those times at which individuals break free from habit, 
and recognizes that in doing so they may encourage cultural change. Giddens 
and Dewey thus envisage a more dynamic process than Parsons: pursuit of 
habit may maintain social stability, but individuals making conscious decisions 
will induce societal change. If these acts are rare, the system may move 
between equilibria; otherwise it may be constantly changing. 


Comments While ‘Who?’ and ‘What?’ are fairly well specified, action 
theories embrace a very wide range of answers to the other three questions. 
It is perhaps not surprising that many action theorists believe that it is the 
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emphasis on praxis or meaning that is central to their theory, but many — 
especially those who emphasize relationships — instead argue that the “What?” 
is quite secondary to the ‘Who?’ (see Cohen, 2000; those who emphasize 
relationships thus borrow pragmatically from theories of action and praxis). 
The flexibility with respect to ‘Where?’ has not led theorists to identify com- 
plementary ranges of applicability for different theories within this family, or 
encouraged a general appreciation for theories outside the family.!° The 
typology developed here would encourage the identification of range of 
applicability. 


Systems Theory and Functionalism 

What? Lechner (2000) describes the core element of systems theory as a 
recognition that patterns in social life are not just accidents. When people act, 
they are enmeshed in relationships, institutions and/or societies that maintain 
a distinct unity.!! While systems theories must thus deal with actions, these 
are generally seen as guided by attitudes. 


Why? The emphasis in systems theory is on constraints that encourage indi- 
viduals to act in complementary ways. There is, though, considerable room 
for disagreement over the form that these constraints take. Talcott Parsons 
argued that American capitalism depended upon cultural values which sup- 
ported economic activity but also a sense of community. Many were scepti- 
cal of his emphasis on actors and actions ‘as if individuals can simply carry 
structure with them’ (Lechner, 2000). Sceptics doubted that internalized 
norms alone could maintain a system, and emphasized instead such phenom- 
ena as institutional constraints. 


Where? ‘Talcott Parsons thought of society as composed of subsystems 
which served different purposes in the maintenance of societal stability. 
Within this view, all phenomena were part of one and only one subsystem. 
Other systems theorists have been less inclusive, suggesting that certain 
phenomena or links may serve only to effect change in systems of which they 
are not part. And still others have emphasized systems that may embrace only 
a handful of phenomena. Thus, while systems theory is often (figuratively) 
all-encompassing, it need not be so. 

Systems theorists often use a language that suggests that the systems they 
discuss are (literally) universal. Parsons’s treatment of American capitalism, 
however, stressed the uniqueness of that system. The common emphasis on 
culture in systems theory suggests that a system observed in one society 
cannot function in a society with quite different values. 


When? The very idea of a system implies that multiple causal links interact 
in such a way as to ensure system stability. This does not necessarily mean 
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that the system as a whole is unchanging. Some theorists explicitly recognize 
that external forces may force change. A few note that dynamics internal to 
the system might also generate change. Systems theory can be characterized, 
then, as involving movement between equilibria. In the hands of some 
theorists, external shocks are downplayed such that it seems that a stable 
equilibrium is being examined. In the hands of others, either external shocks 
or internal dynamics may be such that some sort of dynamic change is 
implied. From the time of Herbert Spencer in the 19th century, some theorists 
have spoken of systemic evolution through a process of differentiation and 
integration (this is also a key component of Boyne’s [2000] discussion of 
structuralism). Yet while systems theorists can recognize conflict and change, 
they will agree that change can only be appreciated after the system has been 
identified (Lechner, 2000). 


Who? ‘This question is hardly engaged by systems theory. Parsons empha- 
sized individuals (though also relationships), but he was in turn criticized for 
downplaying institutions. Since systems can potentially embrace any 
phenomenon, systems theorists could potentially deal with every type of 
agency. Arguably, a common flaw in systems theories is that one or two types 
of agent are emphasized, even when the system clearly embraces others. If 
these others are simply reactive, this should be clearly stated and justified 
within the theory. 


Comments As with action theory, systems theory is well specified in terms 
of a couple of our 5W questions, and poorly specified with respect to others. 
Interestingly, many scholars have questioned whether systems theory is 
really a theory or just a frame of reference. We can join such critics in urging 
greater attention to the “Who?” and ‘What?’ questions. It is noteworthy, 
though, that similar denigration has not occurred with respect to theories that 
specify ‘Who?’ and “What?” but not ‘When?’ and ‘Where?’ 


Psychoanalytic Theory 

Who? Psychoanalytic theory looks within the individual for desires, fan- 
tasies and repressed feelings from our dependent childhoods. Still, some 
theorists emphasize how relationships or institutions affect our subcon- 
scious. Habermas, Lacan and many feminists stress relationships, while 
Marcuse emphasized the effects of capitalist institutions (Elliott, 2000). 


What? By focusing on the internal workings of our minds, psychoanalytic 
theorists are naturally concerned primarily with how individuals develop 
attitudes. 
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Why? Given that none of us can know our subconscious perfectly, and yet 
this influences our decisions, at least some of our decisions cannot be strictly 
rational. Intuitive decision-making will dominate in at least some circum- 
stances. 


When? Althusser defines ‘ideology’ as a discourse which leads individuals 
to see themselves and others in a way that supports the existing social struc- 
ture. His version of psychoanalytic theory suggests an equilibrium orien- 
tation. Others such as Deleuze and Lyotard have objected to the implication 
that human beings are creatures of social forces to such an extent; they have 
wondered, albeit pessimistically, if by changing people society can be trans- 
formed (Elliott, 2000). 


Where? While there is little explicit discussion of this question, there seems 
a presupposition that our subconscious is widely influential. Moreover, 
psychoanalytic theorists have generally eschewed empirical investigation for 
broad theorizing. 


Comments Psychoanalytic theory gives very firm answers to the “Who”, 
‘What’ and ‘Why’ questions. Implicit consensus on ‘Where’ may unfortu- 
nately reflect a preference for theorizing over empirical analysis. There is 
scope for considerable disagreement on “When”. 


Symbolic Interactionism 

Who? As the phrase ‘interactionism’ suggests, the focus here is on relation- 
ships. Plummer (2000) identifies four key themes of symbolic interactionist 
theory. The first celebrates the human ability to create symbols, and through 
these define both ourselves and our situation; these meanings evolve through 
relationships. The third theme is interaction itself: “The focus of all inter- 
actionist work is neither with the individual nor the society per se; rather its 
concern is with the joint acts through which lives are organized and societies 
assembled’ (Plummer, 2000: 195). While theorists may ask questions about 
individuals or groups they will strive to understand these in terms of relation- 
ships. Detractors have criticized symbolic interactionism for having little 
place for the essence of the self: subconscious, emotions and so on. Some 
symbolic interactionists have attempted to incorporate a more detailed vision 
of the self. 


What? The first of Plummer’s themes stresses the negotiation of meaning. 
Symbolic interactionism can thus be seen to emphasize attitudes. Especially 
in the hands of Blumer, symbolic interactionism could involve analysis of 
how attitudes influence actions. 
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When? Plummer’s second theme stresses change, flux and the emergence of 
new properties from interaction. This indicates a stochastic perspective on 
dynamics. 


Where? Plummer’s fourth theme expresses a concern with empirics. 
Symbolic interactionists may explore any aspect of the social world, but are 
expected to do so with close attention to detail. A great deal of modern 
research was presaged by the work of Simmel, who sought richly textured 
vignettes rather than abstract generalizations (Plummer, 2000: 199). While in 
some sense symbolic interactionists believe that their type of theory has uni- 
versal application (at least among intentional agents), their efforts tend to be 
solidly idiographic. There is, though, some discernible effort by some 
scholars to draw generalizations across studies. 


Why? There is little explicit discussion of how meaning is negotiated. The 
stress, though, seems to be on the intuitive: humans have inherent abilities to 
create and interpret symbols. 


Comments Symbolic interactionism (or perhaps Plummer) does a better job 
of identifying answers to each 5W question than was the case with previous 
theories. Still, there is room for disagreement among individual theorists with 
respect to both “Where” and ‘Why’. 

Plummer (2000: 196) suggests in passing that since symbolic interaction- 
ism holds that meaning is constantly being negotiated, scholars cannot hope 
to pin down precisely what symbolic interactionism means. He is, of course, 
correct in noting that any theory will evolve in subtle ways through time. 
Note that the 5W typology can serve to identify such changes. But Plummer 
nevertheless manages to identify fairly precise answers to the 5W questions. 
A general lesson can be drawn here: the scholarly community can and should 
essay to identify the characteristics of any theory at any point in time. 

Plummer also remarks that symbolic interactionism, though a minority 
view in modern social science, nevertheless has wide but generally un- 
recognized influences on writers as diverse as Bourdieu, Giddens and 
Habermas. An effort to identify theories typologically should make it easier 
to recognize when elements of particular theory types are being applied 
elsewhere. 


Rational Choice Theory 

Who? Individualism is the key assumption of rational choice theory (Abell, 
2000: 231). Abell, though, sees game theory as an offshoot of rational choice 
theory that investigates strategic interaction among rational actors. Game 
theorists thus emphasize relationships, though in a way that these are under- 
stood in terms of the individuals involved. 
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Why? As the name suggests, emphasis is upon rational decision-making. 

Abell (2000) identifies two other key assumptions — self-regard and optimal- 

ity of decision-making — but notes that all are relaxed on occasion. Discussion 
of cultural norms or altruism is usually in terms of explaining these as 
outcomes of rational decision-making. Abell suggests that if cultural norms 
effectively limit us to one choice, rational choice theory collapses 1 into func- 
tionalism. He also recognizes that in some strategic situations the best 
strategy for an individual to pursue is to mimic others; this bears some simi- 

larity to decision-making according to tradition. 


What? The general focus is upon actions. Individuals are assumed to 
proceed rationally from preferences and schemas to decisions about actions. 
Abell worries that rational choice theory is generally unclear on where one’s 
preferences come from. He suggests that insights from other theories regard- 
ing learning and emotions could be useful here. Recently rational choice 
theorists have begun to investigate the tricky question of how individuals 
decide whether it is worthwhile to obtain additional information, when by 
definition they cannot know how useful it will be. 


When? Economists have found it easier to generate equilibrium outcomes 
in models with rational agents than have sociologists such as Parsons who 
investigate multiple influences upon decision-making (Abell, 2000). Still, 
equilibrium outcomes are not inevitable. Game theory in particular has long 
sought to identify equilibria, though not always successfully. 


Where? Rational choice theorists have not only striven to explain all indi- 
vidual-level behaviours, but also to reduce social behaviours to individual 


actions. 


Comments Like symbolic interactionism, rational choice theory provides 
answers to all 5W questions. In the case of What? and ‘Why?’ this precision 
may be achieved by ignoring the genesis of preferences and schemas. This is 
no great problem if, as Abell recommends, rational choice theory is viewed 
as complementary to, rather than a substitute for, other theories. If so, 
rational choice theorists would have to revise their answer to “Where?” as 
well. 


Phenomenology 

Those chapters in Turner that embrace philosophical perspectives rather than 
theories have been eschewed here. Phenomenology is an intermediate case. 
According to Vaitkus (2000), phenomenologists celebrate the fact that there 
has never been a satisfactory answer to the question of what phenomonology 
is. This must render classification difficult. Moreover, in urging scientists to 
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directly explore individual phenomena and to free themselves from pre- 
suppositions unjustified by prior examination, phenomenology takes a 
(laudable) position on philosophical issues, rather than a position on theor- 
etical questions. There is an emphasis on the problem of intersubjectivity, and 
thus the Who? question can tentatively be answered in terms of relation- 
ships and ‘What?’ with attitudes, though there seems to be much concern 
with actions (and at least one modern phenomenologist, Natanson, has 
explored the reflective ego contemplation of the world). Answers to the other 
three questions are even more tenuous. 


What Is a Theory? 


The vexed question of defining the word ‘theory’ has been avoided to this 
point. “Irying to give a basic comprehensive account of the concept of a 
“theory” is an invigorating but fruitless walkabout in metaphysics’ (Ziman, 
2000: 117). Ziman goes on to assert that scholars generally know a theory 
when they see one, and that theories are social institutions that conform to 
the standards of scholarly communities. Such a definition hardly indicates 
what a theory should contain. By identifying the various key dimensions 
along which theories can differ, a more precise definition of ‘theory’ can be 
developed. Theories, in other words, are attempts to specify in a logically 
consistent manner agency, action, decision-making processes, location and 
time path, with respect to interactions among phenomena. As we have seen, 
many theories fail to specify answers to each of the 5W questions (though 
variants of these often do). Such theories cold and should do so; they thus, 
at least potentially, qualify as theories within this definition. 

Grand theories especially, but many narrower theories as well, combine 
theoretical analyses of different types. These might usefully be thought of as 
‘theory clusters’. Such theory clusters could be evaluated theory by theory. 
The similarities and differences between theory clusters can more readily be 
appreciated at the level of individual theories. Identifying which theories 
within a theory cluster accord best with empirical reality, or involve argu- 
ments that are hard to examine empirically, is also possible. So too is identi- 
fying theories within a theory cluster that are poorly specified in terms of one 
or more of the 5W questions. 


Advantages of a Typology of Theory 


Turner (2000) identifies four major ‘problems’ with social theory. The 
typology developed here can provide a partial or complete solution to each 
of these. First, Turner worries that there is no obvious ‘progress’ in theory. 
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Theorists work on one problem for a while, and then abandon this to work 
on something else. Often they merely ‘reinvent the wheel’, reproducing 
research on a problem abandoned long before. To start with the last, the 5W 
typology, combined ideally with a classification of methods, provides a 
potential system of categorization such that a researcher could immediately 
know if a particular type of theory (and method) had ever been applied to a 
particular set of phenomena. More generally, the typology provides an 
exhaustive set of ‘what is possible’. This can alert researchers to possibilities 
they may have overlooked. And most centrally it guides scholars to appreci- 
ate that the scholarly community should be striving for a mix of different 
types of theories. Necessarily each of these will be deficient in some ways. 
Rather than abandoning a research agenda because of this realization, 
scholars are guided to work towards an ever greater synthesis. From this 
perspective, the goal is to identify the range of applicability of every theory. 
And thus finding limitations to a particular theory should be seen as progress, 
unless the discovery is soon forgotten. 

Questions of generalizability are rarely addressed by theorists. For many 
theories, some of the other 5W questions are ignored as well. The typology 
guides theorists — and empiricists — to specify answers to each question: it 
thus directly encourages one important sort of ‘theoretical progress’. 

The fact that the typology provides an exhaustive set of types of theory 
deserves emphasis. While infinite permutations of detail may be possible 
within theory types, there is a clear finite limit to the number of types. This 
typology, in concert with finite lists of methods and phenomena, means that 
science is essentially bounded: there are limits to the directions in which 
scientific investigation can be taken. Rule (1997: 8) worries that, “There is 
simply no limit to the theoretical agendas that could conceivably serve to 
animate our work.’ At least at the important level of theory types, our 
typology shows this to be untrue. 

Recognition that different theory types have different strengths and limi- 
tations — since each is focused on different answers to the 5W questions — has 
a more immediate effect. Researchers should be guided to ask what theory 
types have not been applied to a particular question. Note in this regard that 
even if the link being analysed involves phenomena reflecting only one type 
of agency, it may still be useful to employ other types. These can show how 
the phenomena under study both react to and affect diverse other phenom- 
ena. For example, in asking why one institution has a particular effect on 
another, considerable insight may be gained by exploring how individuals or 
eroups affect and are affected by the institutions in question. 

Turner’s second problem is that it is not clear whether the goal of theory 
is explanation (of actions) or interpretation (of attitudes). We have seen that 
the answer depends on the type of theory, and suggested that scientific under- 
standing requires both types. 
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Turner’s third problem is that there is no consensus on what a theory is, 
or what would define progress. Is a theory a broad framework for organiz- 
ing research? Or a collection of general concepts that direct research? Or a 
specific orientation that guides researchers to ask particular questions? 
Theory can be all of these things, but cannot be just any one of them. Theory 
clusters, and perhaps some nomothetic theories, may serve as broad frame- 
works. But theory should do more than paint the big picture; it should also 
fill in the details. Nomothetic theories can be thought of as general concepts; 
research guided only by these would again miss important details. As for 
‘specific orientation’ theories can and should guide the formation of research 
questions. But they should in turn be mformed by research. And since theory 
must be broader than any of these definitions, progress is best evaluated in 
terms of whether our overall understanding of the strengths and limitations, 
and especially the range of applicability, of our theories has increased. 

Turner’s fourth problem is that social theory has not come to grips with 
various dichotomies, such as action vs praxis, agency vs structure, or indi- 
vidual vs societal causation. The 5W typology suggests that these are all not 
only legitimate but necessary types of theory. The strengths and weaknesses 
of each type of theory should be appreciated. 

To Turner’s list can be added a more pragmatic concern that serves to 
exacerbate those that he discusses. At present it is difficult to identify the 
essence of particular theories, or to appreciate the differences and similarities 
across theories. The 5W typology summarizes most/all of what the authors 
in ‘Turner (2000) found it important to say about the theories that they dis- 
cussed. It thus readily identifies the essence of different theories, and the key 
sources of theoretical disagreement both within and across theories. Com- 
munication across theoretical camps, and even disciplines, should be facili- 
tated. Note here that a systems theorist who answers the “Who” and ‘What’ 
questions as an action theorist would can be indistinguishable from an action 
theorist who answers the When’ and “Where” questions as in systems theory. 

In sum, the typology serves two main goals: it ‘defines’ what theory is 
(and is not), and shows that there are a finite number of potentially comple- 
mentary theory types, each of which may have an important role to play in 
the scientific enterprise. It shows us that each theory type has strengths and 
limitations. All existing theories can be situated within the typology; in doing 
so it often becomes apparent that certain questions have been unanswered. 
We are thus guided both to improve individual theories and to seek to 
identify the range of applicability of each. 


Notes 


1 Barnes (1995) argues that only relational theory is valid. He suggests that indi- 
vidual-level theory 1s wrong because tastes are not fixed, and functional theory is 
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wrong because norms are ‘manipulated’ rather than “taken”. As with all who argue 
for only one type of causal agent, he downplays the simple fact that the world is 
a complex web of causal links. 
One might also make a distinction between whether agents are ‘acting’ or 
‘reacting’. Yet every phenomenon influences and is influenced by hundreds of 
others. Every act, whether passive or active, action or attitude, is necessarily 
conditioned by the numerous influences upon the phenomenon in question. A 
scholar studying reaction is explicitly taking these into account. A scholar 
studying action is treating these as exogenous for the moment and focusing upon 
effects. 
I join Seale (1999: 22) in decrying the oversimplification involved in terms like 
‘positivist’, which tend to lump together scholars with diverse perspectives on 
many issues. Nevertheless, certain common or average tendencies can be 
identified. 
Bunge (1998) provides numerous examples of the productive mixing of positivist 
and interpretive approaches. Bunge emphasizes in particular how neuroscience — 
the analysis of physical changes in the brain — has aided and will aid our under- 
standing of how we think and act. Our human fallibility means that individuals 
cannot attribute the results of their actions entirely to their intentions, and must 
thus pay heed to the unforeseen consequences of their actions. But nor can they 
ignore those intentions, and treat their actions as the unmediated responses to 
While it may seem counter-intuitive that Where” and ‘When’ questions yield the 
same answer, scientists and philosophers tend to address questions of time and 
space in concert. An example is Urry (2000). 
To claim that a certain result will inevitably follow from a set of causes is to assert 
that this set of causes is ‘sufficient’. Ragin (2000: 103) urges scientists to seek 
sufficiency, whether the posited result is discrete (such as a movement to a particu- 
lar equilibrium) or continuous (such as movement in a particular direction). He 
thus appears to underestimate the importance of the fourth type of time path. 
Ragin (2000: 108) recognizes that especially in social science sufficiency is an 
elusive quarry: he suggests that social scientists speak of ‘almost sufficient’ in cases 
where only a small number of exceptions occur but many successes are observed; 
ideally circumstances would be identified that distinguish the exceptions. Ragin 
notes that the strategy for identifying sufficiency is to look across a wide range of 
cases in which the posited set of causes was in place, and ask whether the result 
always followed; he regrets that scientists often ignore this simple strategy. The 
reverse strategy for idennfying ‘necessity’ is equally neglected. 
The selection was not entirely random. Chapters were chosen that seemed focused 
on one type of theory (or a closely related family of theories). Chapters on anthro- 
pology, feminism and postmodernism were ignored, being judged to cover too 
wide a range of theorizing. Note that Plummer (2000) stresses the similarity 
between symbolic interactionism and much postmodern theory. The chapter on 
structuralism overlapped significantly with that on functionalism. Marxian theory 
is treated only in passing in Turner. 
Action theories that emphasize cultural influences on individual behaviour can in 
the extreme portray individuals as merely reacting to overwhelming cultural influ- 
ences. Cohen (2000) thus details conflicts within action theory concerning both 
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the scientific and ethical implications (with respect to ‘free will’) of individual-level 
vs societal-level agency. 

9 Yet later Cohen (2000)expresses doubt that theories of action and praxis can be 
linked. Why not view these as complements with different ranges of applicability? 

10 Cohen (2000) notes that network theorists tend to ignore the fact that individuals 
spend much time alone not worrying about relationships. 

11 According to Boyne (2000), the essence of structuralism is similar: a belief in 
‘structures’ in which every element is necessarily related to others in a sumilar way. 
Saussure, for example, had stressed how words only exist in relationship to each 
other within the structure of a language. 

12 Rule (1997: 32) warns us against glorying in the simple application of a theory to 
a new domain, and then calling this progress. It must be established that this appli- 
cation has some empirical validity. 
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(UU A (Strong?) Voice from the South: 


| N Latin American Sociology Today 





atin American sociology has from the start played 2 role in the develop- 

ment of the discipline as 2 whole. The various critical analyses of Latin 
American sociological thought clearly show the importance of the work of 
Latin American authors to sociological theory during the 1960s and 1970s. 
Fernando Henrique Cardoso, Enzo Faleto, Teotômio dos Santos, Gino 
Germani, Raul Prebish, Pablo Gonzales Casanova and so many others were 
a reference for a generation of social scientists, inside and outside the region. 
Hence there is no doubt that the voice of Latin American sociology has 
always been heard internationally. These were, however, the generation of 
pioneers and responsible for the first initiatives towards the institutionaliz- 
ation of the discipline in the region. Today, after four decades, one can see 
that a steady investment in graduate training and research has created a large 
community of social scientists in the region, with an extensive production 
that reflects the quality of research that is being undertaken on many relevant 
topics. 

This article will be divided into three parts. First I will show how the last 
decades witnessed a strong institutionalization process in sociology as a disci- 
pline, with an increasing number of undergraduate courses, as well as a large 
and successful effort in advanced-level training, with both MSc and PhD 
graduate programmes. 

Although regional data are hard to come by, some indicators allow us to 
argue that today the academic community of sociologists in Latin American 
is a well-established scientific community, with an extensive, authoritative 
production in many fields of sociology in a large number of academic 
journals in the region. 

It is also a community that has organized itself with great competence, with 
several national and regional associations networking with the national com- 
munities of several countries. The Latin American Sociological Association 
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(ALAS) is not the only reference point for the discipline: there are many other 
associations or professional institutes in which sociology has an important 
place, like CLACSO (Latin American Council for the Social Sciences), 
FLACSO (Latin American Faculty for the Social Sciences), and ALAST (Latin 
American Association of Sociology of Work). 

Second, I would like to use the example of the sociology of work, my 
own field of research, to show how Latin American sociological production 
can and should make an important contribution to the mainstream debate on 
the area. 

Finally, I will end with some challenges that still remain to bring this large 
body of work to the attention of the international sociological community, 
challenges that the International Sociological Association (ISA) could help to 
surmount. The Latin American voice is a strong, loud voice in the social 
sciences today, but it is not always heard, since the language problem is still 
a great barrier. How to integrate and to tap this large body of knowledge of 
great quality and interest is, I think, one of the challenges faced by the ISA. 


The Institutionalization of Sociology in Latin America 


It is not easy to find data on a regional basis specifically for sociology, but data 
for the development of science and technology as a whole give some indication 
of the position of social sciences and humanities in the region. Here I am using 
data from the Red Iberoamericana de Indicadores de Ciencia y Tecnología 
(RICYT, 2000), an annual publication of science and technological indicators 
for Latin America and the Caribbean. The numbers show clearly that Latin 
America is a world player in science today, a small player but a player never- 
theless. Indicators show that Latin America was responsible in 2000 for 1.6 
percent of world investment in science and technology but had 2.8 percent of 
the estimated number of researchers (see Figures 1 and 2). 

These researchers have, however, a very different profile from the 
research community of central countries, since they are mainly in higher edu- 
cation and in government, while the USA, Japan and Europe have a strong 
business-related research sector (see Figure 3). 

The Latin American academic community has almost 3 percent of 
indexed international publications, Brazil on its own reaching about 1.3 
percent in year 2000. This puts Latin America among the first 15 countries 
in published papers. But more important, the growth of Latin American 
publications is much greater than that of any other region, even of Asian 
countries (see Figures 4 and 5). 

What of sociology itself? Again, numbers are difficult to come by, but 
looking at what is happening in higher education, one can see that sociology 
is well established in the region at all levels. In eight Latin American countries 
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Figure 2 World Distribution of Researchers, 2000 

Source: F Esiodo de la Ciencia. Principales Indicadores de Ciencia y Tecnologia iberoameni- 
canos/Interamericanes 2000, Red iberoamericana de Indicadores de Ciencia y Tecnología 
(RICYT), Buenos Aires, 2001 Estimated from UNESCO, OECD and RICYT. 


where information is available, we find 135 undergraduate courses, 71 MSc 
and 37 PhD programmes in sociology in the year 2000. Numbers for the 
whole region, if available, would certainly be higher (Table 1). 

If we look again at the RICYT data, we see that social sciences accounted 
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Figure 5 Growth of Indexed Publications 
Source Science Criation Index (SCI) and institute for Scientific Information (151), 2000. 


Table 1 Sociology Courses in Some Latin American Countries, 2000 


Country Undergraduate courses Graduate (MSc) courses PhD 
Argentina" | 19 3 6 
Brazil . 36 20 12 
Chile’ 10 2 1 
Colombia‘ 23 4 = 
Cuba‘ 2 2 1 
Mexico 29 35 10 
Peru‘ 11 3 2 
Venezuela! 5 2 5 
TOTAL 135 71 37 
a 2002 — of Higher Education, Ministry of Culture and Educahon (Argentina). 

b 1998/2000 - Ministry of Education and Universia Chile [Chile 

< 2000 — Ministry of Edvoation, University Coordination Worlahop and Universia Peru 


(Peru); Colombian Insitute for the Promotion of Higher Education and Universia 
Colombia (Colombia); ANUIES and Universia Mexico (Mexico); Ministry of Education 
(Cuba), Universia Venezuela 

d 1997/2001 - Capes, MEC (Brazil). 


for a significant proportion of all university students graduating in recent 
years in Latin American countries, as well as students completing their MSc. 
This is not true, however, of PhD graduates, among whom the proportion of 
social science students is smaller (see Figures 6, 7 and 8). 
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Figure 7 University Graduates, Masters Level, Latin America and Caribbean 
Source El Estado de la Ciencia. 3, Principales Indicadores de Cancia y Tecnología Iberoomeri- 
conos/Inderamenicanos 2000, Red de 


1996 


This academic community undertakes much publishing activity in 
sociology. We found 190 Latin American sociology journals mentioned in 
LATINDEX, one database for the region (see Table 2). It is therefore all the 
more surprising that only very few of these journals are indexed in the ISI. 

One could also look at the research fields of this community and see how 
they relate to other regions of the world. These data are also very hard to 
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Argentina 33 Guatemala 2 
Brazil 61 Mexico 48 
Chile 9 Panama 3 
Colombia 10 Paraguay 2 
Costa Rica 4 Peru 3 
Cuba 2 Uruguay 2 
Ecuador 1 Venezuela 10 


a ae a a SE 
Source. Latindex — Sistema Regional de Información en Linea para Revistas Científicas de 
América Latina, el Caribe, España y Portugal {http://www latindex unam md) 


find, but taking the example of Brazil, which has a very impressive database 
on its academic research community, it is possible to gain some indication of 
the main fields of research in sociology. A census of research groups in 2000 
found 185 sociology research groups, comprising 917 researchers and indi- 
cating about 400 research areas (see Figure 9). Taking only those research 
groups that had at least one senior researcher by the Brazilian National 
Research Council standards, it was possible to create the list shown in Table 3. 
This list reveals a large number of research interests, which certainly match 
the main streams of the discipline. 

Table 3 shows the sociology of work in a prominent place. We can safely 
take this area to be a well-established field of research in Latin America as a 
whole, and taking the sociology of work as an example may help our 
argument of the importance of the Latin American contribution to the inter- 
national debate. 
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Figure 9 Brazil Research Census 2000: Research Groups, Research Areas and 
No. of Researchers in Sociology 
Sourax Direlório dos Grupos de Pesquisa do Brasil, Versio 4. 1.2000, CNPq (htip:/ /www.cnpq.br] 


The Sociology of Work in Latin America 


Discussions about changes in Latin American countries” pattern of economic 
development, about the effects of these changes on the socio-economic order, 
and more directly on work and its regulation, have been at the core of intel- 
lectual thought aimed at understanding Latin America for many decades. 

During the 1960s and 1970s, these reflections were closely related to the 
discussion of two other themes, whose profiles were then inseparable: 
‘dependence’ and ‘marginality’. At that time, the main questions were related 
to the patterns of integration of Latin American economies into the inter- 
national capitalist order and the effects of these different forms of integration 
on both economic activity and social life. 

The 1980s and 1990s reshaped this discussion around the concept of 
labour process. These were the decades when large numbers of empirical 
studies discussed, first, the introduction of the Fordist production model in 
large factories in many Latin American countries, and later, the new forms of 
industrial organization which led to different forms of labour use and the 
related patterns of inclusion and exclusion, of interest representation, of regu- 


lating, defining and enforcing nghts. 
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Table 3 Research Groups in Graduate Programmes of Sociology in Brazil, 2000 
a ee A 


Higher education/education 7 
Science and technology 

Culture/religion/ethics /society 1 
Social/cultural/educational inequalities 
Government/state/public policy 
Violence/citizenship 

Gender/family 

Social movements/citizenship 

Political sociology/politics 

Social thought 

Sociology of work 

Rural sociology/sustainable growth 
Sociological theory/methodology 
Sociological history 

Urban sociology 

Sociology of health 

International relations 

Other 


Research areas with at least one senior researcher 
Source. Direlório dos Grupos de Pesquisa do Brasil, Versäo 4 1 2000, CNPq 
(http: //werw.cnpq. br] 
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The 1990s were indeed crucial for the establishment of a fully-fledged 
Latin American sociology of work. The creation of the Latin American 
Association of Sociology of Work (ALAST) in Mexico in 1993 brought insti- 
tutional visibility for a high-quality academic production of great dynamism 
and vigour. 

The three congresses organized by ALAST are reference points for Latin 
American sociology of work. The first Congress, in Mexico, produced a dis- 
cussion on the paradigms of sociology of work, on the discipline’s specific 
history in each Latin American country, and a reflection on the need for a 
regional sociology of work (ALAST, 1993). The second Congress, held in 
Brazil in 1996, emphasized the appearance of new actors in the world of 
work, that had to be analysed in their subjectivity and specificity, and dis- 
cussed the need for a new type of union movement, a ‘citizen’s union’, that 
had to look beyond wage and work-related questions. The need for and the 
importance of comparative studies within the region were also emphasized 
(Abramo et al., 1997). 

The third Congress, held in Buenos Aires, Argentina, in 2000, had as its 
central question the complexity of the world of work in that region today. 
Many recent studies carried out in Latin America show a labour market 
made up of heterogeneous forms of insertion, challenging the traditional 
model of wage work. As argued by Novick (2000), the Latin American 
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world of work has two conflicting realities, standing between advanced 
technology groups and sectors, with problems relating to the society of 
knowledge and to the questions of modernity, innovation, technological 
management and the search for competitiveness, and large areas of social and 
labour exclusion, of precariousness and of new labour forms. In Latin 
America there are several phenomena associated with modernity living side 
by side with situations of utter exclusion. Latin American sociologists of 
work had to confront this diversity and produce their own paradigms and 
categories of analysis. 

These efforts resulted in many publications, among which De La Garza 
(2000) and Guimaraes and Leite (2000) give a complete overview of the issues 
involved. 

Of this large body of work, this article will discuss two examples: the 
research on gender and work in Latin America, and the more recent research 
on flexible production, showing how the findings and analysis of Latin 
American sociology of work are important in making concepts richer and 
more complex and in understanding many recent phenomena in the devel- 
oped countries. 


Gender and Work in Latin America 

The problem of gender relations in the workplace has an important place in 
Latin American academic production. For almost three decades this issue has 
been studied from different standpoints and approaches in a fruitful dialogue 
with the leading theories on women’s work. Many recent papers have given 
a competent and exhaustive overview of this production (Abramo, 1994; 
Abramo and Abreu, 1998; Abramo and Armijo, 1995; Abreu, 1994, 1995; 
Arriagada, 1994; Bustos and Palacio, 1994; Lopez et al., 1992; Oliveira, 1995). 

Women’s participation in the labour market in this region rose consider- 
ably over the last two decades of the twentieth century, although unequally 
among the different countries. In some, like Brazil, Mexico, Colombia and 
Uruguay, women have an important participation in several sectors of the 
economy. In Brazil and Uruguay women’s participation in the workforce 
reached 39 percent by the year 2000, almost as high as some developed 
nations. Other countries, like Ecuador, Costa Rica and Guatemala, have a 
more limited proportion of women in the labour force at fewer than 25 
percent (Oliveira, 1995). 

A large number of recent studies on women’s participation in the labour 
force in Latin America focus on the segmentation of the labour market and 
on the organization of production and labour processes. These studies 
emphasize the importance of globalization, economic restructuring and 
adjustment and stabilization policies in order to explain the expansion of 
women’s presence in the Latin America labour market, showing the strong 
links between development strategies based on free trade, privatization and 
production for export with stabilization and adjustment policies that keep 
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wages low, eliminate basic social security benefits and weaken the negotiat- 
ing power of the trade unions. This leads to an increase of insecure and 
unstable work, where women have traditionally had a high participation, as 
they strive to balance the roles of mother and worker, even at low wages 
(Oliveira, 1995; Chavez, 1993; Díaz et al., 1996; Elias and Garavito, 1993; 
Abreu and Sorj, 1993). Some studies have also stressed the process of femi- 
nization of the labour force triggered by the establishment of transnational 
maquiladoras, based on preferences for hiring young, single women to 
perform unskilled work at low wages (Lim, 1990; Elson, 1995).1 

During the 1990s, some aspects seem to be particularly important in the 
study of gender relationships within the labour market in Latin America. The 
first is related to the presence of women in industry and technological 
modernization processes in both urban and rural settings. The presence of 
women workers — a classic topic for the earliest gender studies in the soci- 
ology of work — is once again an important topic, strongly linked to the 
industrial restructuring processes in large metropolitan areas throughout the 
region, as well as new agricultural export industries. These studies analyse a 
wide variety of wage-earning situations ranging from women workers in 
industries undergoing modernization processes, through to women workers 
of different ethnic origins at maquiladoras, and women workers in traditional 
and modern segments of the agricultural sector. 

Women's participation in the industrial sector seems, however, to have 
remained relatively steady. In the late 1970s and early 1980s, many argued 
that the expansion of the industrialization process would result in the pro- 
gressive expulsion of women workers from the more modernized sectors of 
the economy, confining them to an increasing extent within the less-skilled 
services sector. However, it was soon noted that the processes of inclusion 
and exclusion of women in the industrial labour market are much more 
complex and one of the key challenges of the new analyses is to be able to 
account for this complexity. In the mid-1980s, within the context of globaliz- 
ation and structural adjustment processes, important phenomena involving 
the feminization of the labour force became more visible in some industrial 
and agricultural sectors in several countries. 

The expansion of the maquiladora industry from Mexico to Central 
America and the Caribbean is an interesting case. In Mexico, recent studies 
show a marked process of upgrading and masculinization of the workforce, 
while the new sites in Central America replicate the early Mexican model, 
with an increase in women workers. 

When discussing new production models and paradigms, it is therefore 
vital to work at two levels: on the one hand, to make the presence of women 
more visible in the lower links of the production chain, and on the other, 
checking what is happening to women workers in more modernized com- 
panies in the industrial sector at the top of the chain (Abramo, 1998). 
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Some evidence from surveys carried out so far on this issue in Latin 
America seem to indicate that what is happening is not merely a process of 
expelling women from the labour force, driving them down to lower links 
along production chains. A complex process of inclusion and exclusion is also 
under way within the companies that constitute each level of these chains (in 
terms of access to jobs, types of contracts, opportunities for acquiring skills 
and training, as well as health and safety conditions). In some cases, this 
involves elements that improve women's lot, while in many others existing 
inequalities and job segmentation are reproduced. 

In the case of industrial labour in particular, the differences between men 
and women do not seem to be shrinking, and there is a still marked edu- 
cational disparity for women with more schooling (only women with some 
education remain, while older male workers with limited schooling but ample 
experience are kept on the job). At the same time, if they do lose their jobs, 
women seem to be having greater difficulty in finding another job in the 
formal market. Accordingly, many surveys have used the concept of social 
exclusion to analyse recent women's participation in the regional labour 
market (Posthuma, 1998). 

Many of the studies of the region show that in fact the productive 
networks created by the intense outsourcing processes under way in large 
firms very rarely give rise to networks with the virtuous characteristics of the 
flexible specialization model. In contrast, in most cases, the predominant 
trend is towards structuring production chains characterized by a marked 
asymmetry of power between firms where cutting costs is the main objective 
and where increasingly precarious working conditions are found as you go 
down the production chain, strongly linked to gender differences as well as 
to ethnic origin and nationality. 

Within this context, the new collective worker along these chains is also 
heavily segmented in terms of objective and subjective working conditions. 
Interestingly, however, one might say that the same occurs with the entre- 
preneurs, also currently being redefined and fragmented. These two aspects 
stress the importance of the establishment of new forms of association, regu- 
lation and social negotiation in these processes. 

On the other hand, some studies in Argentina, Brazil and Chile (Abramo 
and Armijo, 1995) show significant processes of masculinization of the work- 
force inside large firms, associated with technological and organizational 
innovations. The evidence shows that this occurs when labour enrichment 
processes are introduced, particularly when links are built up between the 
tasks of operating and maintaining machinery. This is the moment when men 
frequently replace women. Once again, as identified in other studies, the 
explanations for this replacement do not seem to be particularly technical 
(meaning based on the lack of ability of the women’s workforce to carry out 
more skilled tasks). The existence of a different type of reason becomes clear, 
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among other factors, in the difficulty noted at the management level in 
explaining the process of excluding women. 

Some innovative works have attempted to invert the approach, affirming 
that, in addition to continuing to investigate and enhance the visibility of the 
asymmetric, unfair and oppressive character of gender relations in the work- 
place, gender studies should also start to devote some attention to other 
aspects. These include the effects of the actions of women themselves on 
labour organization or, in other words, the restructuring that could appear 
from the increasing participation of women in the labour market, as well as 
more general alterations in the rules regulating gender relationships through- 
out society as a whole (Reygadas, 1998). 

Thus, the discussion once again centres on the transformation of labour 
within the context of restructuring production and the labour cultures associ- 
ated therewith, the importance of considering the various subjective 
approaches, and more particularly the distinct forms and expressions of the 
action of the subject (in this case, women) as a vital element in these new con- 
figurations. 

The heterogeneous nature of women's participation in the workforce 
throughout Latin Ámerica has already been mentioned. Butin nations where 
women have been moving into the labour market at appreciable rates, some 
relatively important changes are becoming apparent. In countries such as 
Brazil, for instance, women seem to be not only entering the labour market 
in greater numbers but also to be staying there for longer periods of time, no 
longer reflecting the famous M-curve. At the same time, however, unem- 
ployment rates among women are on the rise, probably due to the increase 
in unemployment in industry. 

Another type of evidence that is often associated with a rise in female 
employment is related to a shift in the gender mix of many professions, 
including some highly skilled jobs. Once again, the case of Brazil offers 
interesting examples, with an increase in women engineers working in 
sectors such as the auto-parts industry. This is probably the outcome of a 
marked increase in the training of women engineers in the early 1990s: the 
percentage of girls in engineering schools in Brazil has increased from 
around 3 percent in the early 1980s to 20 percent in 1990 (Matesco and 
Lavinas, 1994). 

A steady expansion in women working in the services and trade sectors 
is another trait that is certainly common to all the countries in Latin America. 
Once again the evidence shows a complexity that was lacking in the 1960s. 
The fantastic growth of the public sector as an important source of women's 
employment and some increase in women's participation in certain pro- 
fessional services make the analysis of these sectors especially important. 

Also very important for this region are studies of the changes under way 
in the agro-industries, triggered by globalization processes. Agricultural 
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exports are of vital importance for many countries of Latin America. In 
recent years this sector has come under heavy pressures to introduce new 
technologies and types of management that lead to the social construction of 
differentiated labour markets, with the presence of women concentrated in 
certain stages of the production process, frequently in skilled positions. The 
impact of these changes in rural communities is enormous and deeply affects 
gender relations and gender culture in several aspects (Cavalcanti et al., 1998; 
Bendini, 1998). 

Many of these tendencies may be present in other parts of the region and 
in many developed countries. But the specific configuration of Brazilian 
development in the last decade, the opening of the economy, changes in state 
governance, the restructuring of production, etc., gives these processes a 
strong intensity and combines these changes with the old forms of stratif1- 
cation by gender, age and race. 

All these studies emphasize three important gender characteristics of the 
Brazilian labour market. First, women and men have different dynamics in 
their entry to the labour market. Women have a persistent increase in partici- 
pation but are still less present than men. Men show a slight decrease but 
remain the majority. 

Second, this increase in the participation of women is followed by an 
increase in female unemployment. Many studies show 2 strong seasonal 
factor in women’s jobs (Lavinas, 1998, 1997). This is confirmed by Bruschini 
(1998a, 1998b) who shows that 40 percent of the female labour force were in 
occupational positions linked to precariousness; 17 percent were in paid 
domestic work (against 0.8 percent of men); 13 percent were in unpaid family 
work; and 10 percent were self-employed. 

Some interesting figures are also presented by Abreu et al. (1994) in their 
analysis of gender and race in the informal sector, very small productive units 
and paid housework. They confirm the importance of this sector for women, 
especially because of paid housework as shown above. But they also show 
women work far more at home than men: 38.8 percent of women in small 
enterprises of up to five people employed in the urban area work at home, 
compared to only 4.6 percent of the men; if we add the 12.3 percent of women 
who work in other people’s homes, we see that over 50 percent of women 
employed in small enterprises in the urban sector work within the domestic 
context. On the other hand, 82.8 percent of workers who work in their own 
homes are women. About 65 percent of women who work at home are 
spouses and about 20 percent are heads of families, which possibly con- 
tributes to this ‘domestication’ of their work situation. For men, the situation 
is the reverse: seven in 10 men work in offices, factories and other establish- 
ments. 

The same study discusses the issue of part-time jobs, another feature of 
the ‘flexibilization’ of labour. While over half of the women in small 
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enterprises of up to five people employed in the urban area work part-time, 
only 15.5 percent of the men do so. Women represent 36.4 percent of the 
labour force in these units, but 65 percent of part-time workers (working less 
than a 40-hour week). 

Abreu et al. (1994) also show that a woman with eight to 11 years of 
study might earn as much as a man with only one to three years’ study. If she 
was a black woman, she had an even worse time: to reach the earnings of a 
white woman with four to seven years of study, a black woman had to study 
four more years. 

The third characteristic of the Brazilian case is the increasing hetero- 
geneity between women themselves. This is especially important if we think 
of the consequences for public policies. Unemployment is much higher for 
those with five to 12 years of formal education — almost double compared to 
those with higher education, but also compared to those without any formal 
education (Lavinas, 1998). Another factor of heterogeneity is earnings. 
Lavinas (1998: 16) shows that gender differentials in mean salary have 
decreased in the 1990s. But this can vary in relation to occupation and formal 
education, increasing the inequality between women. 

It is therefore clear that many phenomena in the developed world in the 
last few years could be illuminated by looking at this literature and by con- 
fronting the Latin American reality. 


Flexible Production in Developing Countries 

During the 1980s and 1990s, globalization and flexible production brought 
havoc to the world of work and to the way sociology of work confronted its 
subject. There is no doubt that the restructuring process which has been 
going on in almost every Latin American country has drastically reduced 
formal wage employment and deeply affected traditional labour relations and 
associated rights. At the same time, other types of work, often less stable and 
poorly regulated, have been on the increase. Hence, not unsurprisingly, these 
questions have become increasingly relevant and politically important. 

Although negative aspects — the destruction of institutions and regu- 
lations in the world of labour — may seem to dominate, the ongoing process 
has other characteristics as well. It constructs new institutionalities and intro- 
duces new collective actors, new bargain spaces and new forms of govern- 
ance, whose potential and limitations should be studied and discussed. 

It is increasingly clear from recent studies that if we widen the viewpoint 
beyond that of the central industrial countries, when we insert geographical 
or regional comparisons, the debate gets richer and more complex. There is 
no doubt that Latin America, as a region, is a partner in globalization pro- 
cesses, but it does not have the central position of North American and 
European countries, and its experience is an interesting contrast to Asian 
countries in the space it occupies within the new global order. 
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Concerning the debate on flexible specialization, for instance, Latin 
American sociologists of work realized early on that there was not one best 
practice: if old paradigms were indeed being replaced by the new parameters 
of flexible production — multi-skill, multi-functionality and total quality 
control — these changes were being introduced in a situation far different from 
their original models. The new forms of production, based on trust, partner- 
ship and cooperation, were poorly adapted to the reality of Latin American 
social relations in the workplace, where hierarchies, dominance and authori- 
tarianism prevailed. Once again, to see how these changes were being intro- 
duced, sociologists of work had to refine their approach to the empirical 
world. New forms of subcontracting and inter-firm relations made case 
studies of individual plants a thing of the past (Abreu, 2000). One now had 
to consider the production chain as a whole, and try to see how changes 
starting in the client firm reached the second-, third- and even fourth-level 
subcontractor firms; how new strategies of focused production in large firms 
created a string of new outsourcing levels involving smaller firms that could 
not easily fit into the cooperation based on trust with high-quality produc- 
tion. Therefore, networks quickly became hierarchical chains (Abreu et al., 
1999). 

While current restructuring processes introduce new forms and mechan- 
isms of working-class segmentation and fragmentation, and strengthen some 
of the old ones, they also create new forms of articulation. Thus, it seems 
increasingly less pertinent to consider ‘traditional and modern’ or ‘formal and 
informal’ sectors of the economy and labour market as two separate spheres 
regulated by distinct logic. This new reality forces us to build a new logic 
relating large multinational corporations to smaller production units through 
production and outsourcing chains. These smaller units are technologically 
less advanced and have lower levels of formal employment, sometimes down 
to family-run workshops and home workers. This new logic shows at one 
end of the chain the increase of stable types of work, with higher skills and 
better wages, while at the other end there is a simultaneous spread of 
informal, unstable and poorly remunerated employment demanding limited 
skills and offering even less protection. 

Issues of gender, race and ethnicity or age are increasingly important 
variables. It is necessary to understand how they interfere in the definition 
and redefinition of work organization and management at the factory level, 
and in markets or trade union organization, or how they act as a discrimi- 
nating factor to block entrance, mobility and income (both material and 
symbolic) in the world of work. 

Although one might say the region’s dominant model is still asymmet- 
ric, new institutional forms and new patterns are emerging. Examples of this 
are the Mexican maquiladora firms and the small firms in the state of Ceará, 
Brazil, where new and more balanced governance effectively creates new 
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patterns of relations and segmentation by gender, ethnicity or age. Recent 
studies show how important it is to reflect upon the possibilities this kind of 
analysis (based on productive chains) offers to the structuring of public 
funding policies, of new regulation models and of new partnership (and 
conflict) possibilities between social actors. 

In the first place, as Novick (2000) rightly stresses, one has to take into 
account the fact that the new collective worker along the production chains 
is a highly segmented worker (in terms of objective and subjective work con- 
ditions); therefore, the forms of identity/identification, solidarity, organiz- 
ation, action and negotiation cannot be only those traditional in Latin 
American countries (within the factory, category or sector); furthermore, the 
firm also redefines and fragments itself. Along with strong capital concen- 
tration and de-nationalization processes, there is a reproduction of structural 
heterogeneity in productive chains and territories. Most local productive 
tissue is composed of small and micro-entrepreneurs who, alone, have very 
few chances of negotiating prices and other conditions of sale for their 
products and/or services with big client firms, or of incorporating more 
advanced technologies and developing qualification processes for their work- 
force. These two aspects emphasize the importance of establishing new forms 
of association, regulation and social negotiation of externalization/third-tier 
processes, which should exist at many levels: (2) within firms (unions/firms); 
(b) between firms, along productive chains; and (c) along territories (between 
firms, unions, the public sector — with special emphasis on local governments 
— and other civil society institutions) (Abreu, 2000; Novick, 2000). 

Two other new themes are also very much part of the new millennium’s 
research agenda. First, it is increasingly important to pay attention to terri- 
torial configuration of production. Different territorial configurations are 
important to understand different production chains (clusters, networks) 
such as the Brazilian automobile industry. One has to consider the different 
density of production tissues, the availability of human resources and their 
skill level, and the local institutional density. Another local aspect is regional 
integration, which can change the production chain’s configuration and terri- 
torial expression; one example of this is Mercosul, with Argentina and Brazil. 

Finally, one should also note the loss of space experienced by industrial 
work itself, and the increase of services. How will the new information 
society, new segmentations and fragmentations, increased complexity and 
heterogeneity, affect the labour market? 

As with the case of gender and work, the Latin American literature on 
these issues can make an important contribution to the study of recent 
developments in the labour market of many industrialized countries. 
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The problem of giving higher visibility to the production of non-central and 
non-English-speaking countries is not a new one at the ISA. It is, however, 
one that still needs to be faced with more determination and creativity. Of 
course the World Congresses themselves are an important occasion for many 
researchers of the South to meet other colleagues and discuss relevant issues. 
Their numbers, however, are not as high as we would wish. I could find no 
data on national participation of individuals, but the institutional partici- 
pation shows that Latin America still has a much lower participation than its 
potential. 

Of the 54 National Associations of Sociology affiliated to the ISA only 
six are from Latin America (Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Mexico, Venezuela, and 
Trinidad and Tobago). However, two of the 10 Regional Associations come 
from Latin America (ALAS, Asociación Latinoamericana de Sociologia and 
ALAST, Asociación Latinoamericana de Sociología del Trabajo). 

Of the 87 other collective members, including research institutes and uni- 
versity departments, 14 come from the region (seven from Brazil, three from 
Mexico and one each from Argentina, Colombia, Peru and Venezuela). 

There are, of course, no easy solutions but some ideas could be imple- 
mented in time for the next World Congress. We might think, for example, 
of a larger number of sessions in the other two official languages of the ISA, 
French and Spanish. Papers presented in these sessions could then compete 
to receive a translation grant in order to be submitted to the major scientific 
journals, almost all of which publish in English, including the two ISA 
journals, Current Sociology and International Sociology. 

This and many other possibilities should be studied and put into practice 
soon. The International Sociological Association must be true to its name! 
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Notes 


1 Maquiladora in this context refers to Mexican exporting firms on the American 
border that, in the 1970s, used a large number of women workers doing 
low-skilled assembly work. The term, however, is linked to a special program of 
fiscal incentives for Mexican firms, the Programa de Maquiladoras. 
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A Review Essay: From Periphery to 
Y Centre — Two Studies of Jewish 


Transformation 


Karen Brodkin, How Jews Became White Folks and What that Says about 
Race in America. New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 1998. 243 
pp. ISBN 08135-2590 

Naama Sabar, Kibbutzniks in the Diaspora. Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 2000. 180 pp. ISBN 0791444724 


Each of these books alone is of interest, and indeed somewhat provocative. 
But why a joint review? At first glance the themes that unite the two books 
under review are not readily apparent. The fact that they deal with Jews might 
seem an adequate link, certainly for the significant number of scholars inter- 
ested in social studies of modern Jewish life. But that in itself would be rather 
tenuous. Jews are a very disparate people, and the two groups at issue here — 
American Jews (and all racial minorities) over the past century and ex- 
kibbutzniks now living in Los Angeles — are rather different. 

In fact the bond between these two books is that they both deal with 
(re}constructions of identity. And the Jewish identity which figures as a major 
part of the identity puzzle is in both cases presented as a largely a-religious 
or non-religious sort. Precisely, it is a secular Jewish identity with a 
left/socialist and/or an Israeli/nationalist political and cultural underpinning. 

Karen Brodkin’s book, despite its title, is as much about America and 
race as it is about Jews. The index lists comparable numbers of entries for 
African Americans as for Jews. Her book is a reflection on the past century 
of Jewish and minority life in America. It focuses on the transformation of 
Jews from an excluded racialized minority (as were other immigrant groups 
such as the Irish and Italian) to an accepted part of the dominant stratum of 
the American class system. The book is anchored in exploring the links 
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between American capitalism and racial identities, but also has challenging 
sections looking at gender and cultural productions and representations. 

While American Jews have retained a certain ambivalence about their 
new-found ‘whiteness’ of the 1950s and 1960s, they have in the end embraced 
it. Led by conservative intellectuals — she singles out Nathan Glazer — they 
have redefined Jewishness, or Yiddishkezt, away from an original oppositional 
stance to American capitalism to one as a model minority. In the process, 
Brodkin argues that Jews have crossed over the racial divide, sold out as it 
were. They, and America, have reconstructed Jewishness as whiteness, 
inevitably contributing to the racial oppression of American non-whites. 

How Jews Became White Folks is a work of synthesis and interpretation. 
There are no interviews, no questionnaires, no fieldwork, no archival work. 
It is informed throughout by the history of her own family, and particularly 
her parents and grandparents, including the use of insightful anecdotes. Her 
family members were archetypical left-leaning/socialist New York Jews, for 
whom the trial of the Rosenbergs was as decisive an event as the Holocaust 
or the creation of the State of Israel. Jewishness was synonymous with pro- 
gressive politics. This personal sensibility seems to pervade Brodkin’s own 
analysis of Jewish life in America, her assertions, and the selective set of the 
references and studies on which she relies to defend her observations. (Of 
course this occurs for writers with any predisposition.) But many of the 
recognized scholars in the field of American Jewish studies are given short 
shrift or ignored, perhaps ideologically tainted. 

Brodkin, an anthropologist at UCLA, outlines clearly her debt to various 
strands of recent scholarship. These include ‘African American, neo-Marxist, 
and critical race theory’ as well as many ‘other strands of multicultural 
scholarship, from feminism to post-colonial and cultural studies’. One can 
assume that for Brodkin America’s defining essence is a blend of interlinked 
white racism, (hetero)sexism and class exploitation. 

Clearly, some readers, perhaps a minority these days, may not share her 
ideological perspectives. They might see American civilization as more 
nuanced in its character, allowing even for strengths as well as glaring weak- 
nesses. They will have difficulty with some of her observations and con- 
clusions. Alas, this reviewer falls in that camp. 

How did Jews become white? First, through upward mobility. Same for 
other European ethnics. As they moved up the occupational ladder, their skin 
lightened. Brodkin contends that this mobility was rooted in postwar policies 
for GIs and young families which excluded African Americans, a kind of 
affirmative action for whites. Is the mobility option today closed to non- 
whites? While Brodkin might argue yes, in fact many Asians, and a good 
number of Latinos, and yes, African Americans have become middle-class 
and ‘almost white’. Even for African Americans, it can be argued that race 
alone is of declining significance as an exclusionary barrier (Wilson, 1996). 
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Second, a point which Brodkin essentially ignores is that the Holocaust 
and Nazi genocide helped delegitimize notions of race, certainly as applied 
to Jews. An example is the Canadian census, which asked a ‘racial origin’ 
question as late as 1941; Jews and all European and other nationalities were 
treated as ‘races’. By 1951, the term ‘ethnic origin’ was introduced in its place, 
and used for whites and non-whites alike. It is also surprising that the book 
contains little sustained discussion of American anti-Semitism, since that is a 
key contextual element of this transformation of Jewish identity. 

As Jews and other European groups moved up economically, they also 
broke into the elite cultural sectors. They challenged social restrictions and 
taboos such as inter-ethnic and inter-religious marriage with Anglo-Protes- 
tants. Indeed, the fact that Jews could become so thoroughly accepted in 
America, in a way in which they were not and are still not in ‘white’ Europe, 
is a crucial statement about ‘race in America’. Today, American culture at 
both the popular and elite levels is increasingly open to Jews, white ethnics, 
and all manner of non-whites. 

Brodkin, like many other social scientists and commentators on Jewish 
life, including this reviewer, laments the passing of certain characteristics of 
the immigrant Jewish generation. While the dangers of oversentimentalizing 
the past are ever present, the so-called middle- and upper-class JAP (princes 
and princesses) culture of mainstream American Jews can seem sterile and 
valueless in comparison. Brodkin wishes for a return to the progressive values 
of Yiddishkeit, as an antidote. 

But Brodkin has a selective and potentially misleading understanding of 
the concept of Yiddishkeit. There is a strong religious as well as ethnic and 
even ethnocentric dimension involved, which includes ideas of solidarity 
with all Jews and a sense of an interdependence of fate. Jewish rituals, whether 
life-cycle events like birth, puberty, marriage and death, or yearly holidays 
such as Rosh Hashanah, Yom Kippur, Passover, or child-centred ones like 
Hanukah and Purim, loom large. Other dimensions range from the habits of 
food (kosher or kosher style), to personal engagement with Israel or with the 
organized and highly pluralistic Jewish community, to knowledge of Jewish 
languages, Jewish texts and Jewish history. 

All these are major parts of what Yiddishkert means to most contem- 
porary American Jews. For many Jews, retention of this type of Yiddishkeit 
is their current battleground, and need not lead to a repudiation of concerns 
for social justice. Indeed, Brodkin might have explored why ‘white’ 
American Jews today are among the highest earning American groups yet the 
most likely, after African Americans, to vote Democrat and hold socially 
liberal attitudes (Liebman and Cohen, 1999). 

Despite shortcomings, Brodkin’s book offers two important contri- 
butions. It builds on the work of anthropologist Riv-Ellen Prell and seeks to 
link representations of and realities faced by Jewish women to the shifting 
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broader American Jewish identity (Prell, 1999). Early Jewish working-class 
identity constructed Jewish men and women differently, and this may well 
persist into middle-class options. Empirical research about the family and 
working lives of Jewish women can help flesh out this important relation- 
ship. Second, Brodkin recognizes and explicates the ongoing ambivalence felt 
by many Jews, as Americans and as Jews, due to their ‘whiteness’. Her own 
analysis leads to the conclusion that Jews are still ‘almost’ white folks. 

Naama Sabar’s book is a fascinating study of former members of Israeli 
kibbutzim now living in Los Angeles. They have certainly not yet become 
Americans. Sabar, an associate professor of education at Tel Aviv University, 
presents a study using conventional methods of interviews and fieldwork. It 
is based on 26 in-depth interviews and 20 ‘informal’ interviews held in 1988-9 
in Los Angeles. These were supplemented by additional interviews con- 
ducted late in Israel with kibbutz members and some who had returned to 
their kibbutz. The English volume is a translation from the Hebrew, which 
was published in 1996. 

In many ways this book is a straightforward migration study, and looks 
at the pre-migration life of the kibbutzniks, including push factors, their 
process of migration and initial settlement, and their eventual longer-term 
adjustment. Her subjects have been abroad from three to ten years. The 
central theme is one of identity in flux. The story is one of dual migration. 
These subjects left both the kibbutz, as well as their country of origin, and 
thus endured what can be called a dual dislocation. 

Kibbutzniks are not ‘supposed’ to leave. Not leave the kibbutz, and not 
leave Israel. One is quitting the team, and feels appropriately guilty. In fact 
many Israelis do leave the kibbutz to live in Israeli cities, while still r 
ties of various sorts to ‘their’ kibbutz. But in theory leaving both the kibbutz 
and Israel is not easy. The kibbutz movement is the central repository of 
classical Zionist thought and action, home to the elite of the Labour Zionist 
pioneers who were instrumental in founding and building the modern state. 

Moreover, the intense communal environment of the kibbutz itself adds 
a special layer of socialization. Ironically, one of the findings from her 
particular sample is that for her subjects, the kibbutz and Israel were one. 
Thus once the decision came to leave the kibbutz, ‘leaving Israel hardly posed 
any problem at all’. While true for her sample, the fact that a large number 
of ex-kibbutzniks still live in Israel may limit its generalizability. 

Like Brodkin, and all of us, Sabar brings some ideological baggage along 
in her analysis. She periodically uses the pejorative Hebrew word yored — one 
who goes down — to describe her subjects. That term reflects Zionist ideology, 
in which Jews who migrate to Israel make alryah, they go up to Israel — 
improving themselves in spiritual and Jewish terms — while Israelis who leave 
are moving downward in the same sense. The more neutral terminology 
would be to use words like ‘migrant’ throughout. 
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She finds, as have other studies of Israeli migrants, that at first they see 
their movement from Israel as temporary. What others have called the ‘myth 
of return’ animates their lives (Gold and Cohen, 1996). They have left Israel 
for a time-limited, instrumental reason, and expect to return. But as they stay 
longer, seduced by Los Angeles’s affluence, they become like the sojourners 
common in the migration literature, or in her revealing term, they experience 
‘permanent temporariness’. 

Interesting changes occur to the ex-kibbutzniks. (Whether outcomes in 
Los Angeles would be typical of those in cities and Jewish communities of 
the northeast is an unanswered question.) Like all migrant groups, these ex- 
kibbutzniks do not ‘integrate’ into the surrounding society. Theirs is a nested 
process. As Sabar describes, they integrate into subcommunities of other 
kibbutzniks, then of ex-Israelis, and then of the larger Jewish community. 

For the first time, these ex-kibbutzniks, raised for the most part in a 
resolutely secular environment in Israel, discover the ‘Jewish’ and indeed the 
‘religious’ dimension of their identity. Even as they struggle to retain the 
Hebrew language, and ties to Israel, some find themselves attending syna- 
gogue, sending their children to Jewish religious schools, or participating in 
Jewish communal activities. Certainly anyone familiar with Jewish schools 
or communal agencies in North America knows that ex-Israelis play import- 
ant roles as staffers working there. 

An interesting yet unexplored feature of the transition is the apparent 
ease with which these ex-kibbutzniks accept the largely materialistic, indi- 
vidualistic, competitive and acquisitive lifestyle of their new environment. 
While Sabar does discuss the importance of the peer group in kibbutz edu- 
cation, the issue is deeper. Of course the kibbutz itself has undergone major 
socioeconomic transformations in the past years and decades and is far from 
the egalitarian hothouse of times past, as Sabar notes in a useful Appendix. 
But one might have hoped that a kibbutz education and upbringing might 
still lead to distinctive and deeply rooted ideological commitments. Appar- 
ently not. 

Both these studies, perhaps inadvertently, shed light on the limitations of 
a purely secular form of Jewish identity. Brodkin yearns for an idealized 
‘world of our fathers and mothers’ where social justice and working-class 
sensibilities represented a type of Yiddishkeïit that sustained identity without 
religion. Israeli secular Zionists, particularly those who are raised on the 
kibbutz, sought to base Jewish identity on Jewish/Israeli peoplehood, 
Hebrew language and civilization, an appreciation of Jewish history and prin- 
ciples of collectivism. 

Both visions failed. The world of Yiddish/progressive culture, despite 
refreshing klezmer revivals, no longer sustains a present and future Jewish 
life in America. Its strength is nostalgia. (As a daily language, Yiddish thrives 
only among some ultra-religious Hassidic groups.) In Israel, many kibbutzim 
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have developed secular versions of religious rituals, sensing a void in the 
Jewish identity of their members. And identity as an Israeli or as a kibbutznik 
in America is fleeting, 

If specific minority identities are to be constructed and sustained in 
America, an oppositional stance may in the long run be problematic. For 
better or worse, minority groups will likely aspire to find their niche within 
the pervasive post-immigrant matrix of middle-class habits and values, volun- 
tary organizations and selective retention and redefinition of cultural and/or 
religious rituals. Taken together, both books provide interesting insights into 
two of the subcultures and subgroups which are part of the highly diverse 
and evolving American Jewish mosaic. 
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Vinesta Sinha 
Decentring Social Sciences in Practice through Individual Acts 


and Choices 


This article reflects on the significance and relevance of continuing discus- 
sions and debates on the “opening up’ of the social sciences. It argues that a 
balanced and comprehensive restructuring of the social sciences today entails 
a simultaneous attention to the philosophical, intellectual apparatus as well 
as the administrative and organizational frameworks of social science 
domains. The actual mechanisms and practices for reform can only be 
identified through attention to the structures of knowledge production in the 
non-West. The article connects contemporary calls for ‘opening up’ with 
earlier calls to decolonize and decentre the social sciences, by focusing on the 
theme of critique and its role in the restructuring exercise. The article also 
itemizes a variety of everyday strategies and procedures through which social 
scientists can begin to affect the practice of the social sciences. Thus the article 
stresses that, apart from the conceptual and political critique of the social 
sciences, absolutely crucial to the ‘opening up’ project are the everyday, 
ordinary, mundane acts that practitioners of this field can engage in in their 
day-to-day task of being a sociologist or anthropologist. 


Keywords: alternative discourses, androcentrism, critique, decentring, Euro- 
centrism, everyday individual practices, indigenizing social science 


Vineeta Sinha 
Décentrer les sciences sociales dans la di par des actes et 
choix individuels 
Dans le présent article, je me penche sur la signification et l’à-propos des dis- 


cussions et débats actuels sur le besoin d’‘ouvrir’ les sciences sociales. J’avance 
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que, pour restructurer de façon équilibrée et compréhensive les sciences 
sociales aujourd’hui, il faut prêter attention à la fois à l’appareil philosophique 
et intellectuel et aux cadres administratifs et organisationnels des domaines des 
sciences sociales. Or, les mécanismes et pratiques de fait permettant une 
réforme s’identifient uniquement par l’attention accordée aux structures de la 
production de savoir en dehors du monde occidental. Dans le présent article 
s'établit un parallèle entre les appels contemporains à ‘ouvrir’ les sciences 
sociales, d’une part, et les voix s’étant fait entendre auparavant pour les décol- 
orer et les décentrer, d’autre part, en explorant le thème de la critique et de son 
rôle dans Pexercice de restructuration. J’énumère, d’autre part, toute une 
gamme de stratégies et de procédures quotidiennes pouvant permettre à un 
spécialiste de commencer à affecter la pratique des sciences sociales. À côté de 
la critique conceptuelle et politique des sciences sociales, j’estime en effet que 
les actes ordinaires, banaux, quotidiens des sociologues ou anthropologues 
faisant leur métier sont cruciaux si on espère ‘ouvrir’ les disciplines. 


Mots-cles: androcentrisme, critique, décentrage, discours différents, eurocen- 
trisme, indigéniser les sciences sociales, pratiques quotidiennes individuelles 


Vineeta Sinha 
Ciencias sociales descentradas en la práctica a través de actos 
individuales y decisiones 


En este escrito reflexiono en el significado y la relevancia de discuciones con- 
tinuas y debates sobre el ‘abrimiento’ de las ciencias sociales. Argumento que 
una restructuración balanceada y comprensiva, de las ciencias sociales de hoy, 
necesita atención simultanea en terminos de su filosofía e intelecto también 
como en sus estructuras de organización y administrativas, de dominio de las 
ciencias sociales. El mecanismo actual y las prácticas para la reforma pueden 
solo ser identificadas a través de la atención a las estructuras de la producción 
de conocimiento del no-Oeste. El escrito conecta el llamado contemporaneo 
al ‘abrimiento’ con el llamado anterior a descolorizar y descentrar las ciencias 
sociales, al enfocarse en el tema de crítica y de su propio papel en el ejercicio 
de reestructuración. También listo una variedad de estrategias de la vida diaria 
y procedimientos a través de los cuales científicos sociales pueden comensar 
a afectar y cambiar la práctica de las ciencias sociales. De esta manera, desde 
la crítica conceptual y política de las ciencias sociales, valoro el ordinario vivir, 
actos mundanos en los que los practicantes de éste campo puedan envolverse 
en su diaria tarea de ser sociólogos o antropólogos, como absolutamente 
crucial hacia el proyecto del “abrimiento”. 


Palabras claves: androcentrismo, ciencias sociales indígenas, crítica, descen- 
trado, diaria tarea, discursos alternativos, eurocentrismo 
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Rick Szostak 
Classifying Natural and Social Scientific Theories 


A simple typology of scientific theories is developed which asks of any 
theory the Who, What, Why, Where and When (5W) questions. These guide 
the identification respectively of the type of agency, “action” (including atti- 
tudes), and decision-making process involved, the degree of generalizability 
of the theory, and the type of time path involved. This typology generally 
captures what commentators on particular theories think most important. It 
thus becomes a handy device for identifying the essence of different theories. 
Where most natural science theories, as well as evolutionary theories in both 
natural and social science, would fit in the typology is briefly examined. Then 
several key types of social theory — action theory, systems theory/ function- 
alism, psychoanalytic theory, symbolic interactionism, rational choice 
theory, and phenomenology — are placed within the typology. The typology 
aids in understanding both disagreements within theoretical ‘camps’ and 
similarities and differences across theories and theorists. Defining natural and 
social scientific theories in terms of efforts to engage the 5W questions over- 
comes many problems associated with existing definitions. Theorists are 
guided to provide clear answers to each of the five questions. In this way, the 
typology encourages theoretical development. In particular, it identifies the 
full range of theoretical possibilities, and encourages a search for the breadth 
of applicability of different theories. It guides us to see theories as potentially 
complementary rather than necessarily competing. 


Keywords: classification, social theory, theories, typology 


Rick Szostak 
Classer les théories des sciences naturelles et sociales 


L'article élabore une typologie simple des théories scientifiques, en posant 
pour chaque théorie cinq questions de base: qui, quoi, pourquoi, où et quand. 
Cela guide lidentification respective de l’agent, de |’‘action’ (y compris les 
attitudes), du processus de décision impliqué, du point jusqu'od la théorie 
peut se généraliser et du type de cheminement chronologique impliqués. 
C’est une typologie qui capture généralement ce qui est considéré important 
par les commentateurs d’une théorie donnée, et donc un outil pratique pour 
identifier l’essence de différentes théories. Intervient d’abord une brève étude 
de la place qu’occuperaient dans la topologie la plupart des théories des 
sciences naturelles, ainsi que des théories évolutionnaires des sciences 
naturelles et sociales. Vient ensuite le positionnement dans la typologie de 
plusieurs types de théories sociales de base: théorie de l’action, théorie 
des systèmes/fonctionalisme, théorie psychanalytique, interactionisme 
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symbolique, théorie du choix rationnel et phénoménologie. Grâce à la 
typologie, il est plus facile de comprendre tant les désaccords au sein de 
‘camps’ théoriques que les similarités et les différences parmi les théories et 
les théoriciens. Les efforts réalisés pour définir les théories des sciences 
naturelles et sociales en réponse aux cing questions de base surmontent une 
bonne part des problémes associés aux définitions existantes. Ainsi guidés, les 
spécialistes fournissent des réponses claires 4 chacune des cing questions. La 
typologie stimule de ce fait l’élaboration théorique. Elle permet notamment 
d’identifier toute la gamme des possibilités théoriques et encourage a explorer 
l’ensemble du champ d’application de chaque théorie. Elle nous amène à 
considérer la complémentarité potentielle des théories, plutôt qu’à les mettre 
systématiquement en compétition. 


Mots-cles: classement, théorie sociale, théories, typologie, 


Rick Szostak 
Clasificando teorías científicas naturales y sociales 


Una simple tipología de teorías científicas es desarrollada la cual pregunta de 
cualquier teoría el quien, cuál, porque, donde, y cuándo. Estas preguntas guían 
la identificación respectiva del tipo de agencia, “acción” (incluyendo actitudes), 
y procesos de decisión envueltos, el grado de generalización de las teorías, y el 
tipo de trayecto de tiempo envuelto. Esta tipología generalmente captura qué 
cometadores en teorías particulares piensan es más importante. De esta manera, 
se convierte en un recurso a la mano para la identificación de la escencia de dis- 
tintas teorías. Donde la mayor parte de teorías de ciencias naturales, también 
como las teorías de evolución, en ciencias sociales como naturales, encajarían 
en la tipología, es examinada brevemente. Entonces varios tipos claves de teoría 
social — teoría de acción, teoría de sistemas/funcionalismo, teoría psi- 
coanalítica, interacción simbólica, teoría de escogencia racional, y fenome- 
nología — son situadas dentro de la tipología. La tipología ayuda en el 
entendimiento de ambos desacuerdos dentro “campos” teóricos y similaridades 
y diferencias a través de teorías y teóricos. Definiendo teorías científicas natu- 
rales y sociales en terminos de esfuerzo para emplear las cinco preguntas 
(quien, cuál, porqué, donde y cuándo) sobrepasa y conquista muchos proble- 
mas asociados con definiciones existentes. Teóricos son quiados para dar 
respuestas claras a cada una de las cinco preguntas. En esta manera, la tipología 
estimula e incita al desarrollo teórico. En particular, identifica una gran 
cantidad de posibilidades teóricas, e incita a la busqueda por la amplitud de 
aplicabilidad de distintas teorías. La tipología nos guía a ver teorías como 
potencialmente complementarias en vez de teorías en competencia. 


Palabras claves: clasificación, teoría social, teorías, tipología 
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Alice Rangel de Paiva Abreu 
A (Strong?) Voice from the i Latin American Sociology 
Today 


This article discusses, first, the strong institutionalization process in soci- 
ology as a discipline in Latin America in recent decades, with an increasing 
number of undergraduate courses, as well as a large and successful develop- 
ment of high-level training within MSc and PhD graduate programmes. This 
community has a large and diversified production, published mainly in 
regional journals. Second, the author uses the example of sociology of work, 
her own field of research, to show how Latin American sociological produc- 
tion can and should make an important contribution to the mainstream 
debate in the area. Of this large body of work produced by sociologists of 
work in the region, the article discusses two examples: research on gender and 
work in Latin America, and more recent research on flexible production, 
showing how the findings and analysis of Latin American sociology of work 
are important in making concepts richer and more complex and in under- 
standing many recent phenomena in developed countries. Finally, the author 
outlines some of the challenges that remain to bring this large body of work 
to the attention of the international sociological community. How to inte- 
grate and to tap this large body of knowledge of great quality and interest is 
one of the challenges faced by the International Sociological Association. 


Keywords: flexible production, gender, Latin America, sociology of work 


Alice Range! de Paiva Abreu 
Une voix (forte?) du Sud: la sociologie latino-américaine 
aujourd’hui 


Cette étude discute, premièrement, le fort processus d’institutionalisation 
subi par la sociologie en tant que discipline en Amérique Latine pendant les 
dernières décennies, avec davantage de cursus universitaires de premier et 
deuxième cycle ainsi qu’un effort — aux résultats positifs — pour développer 
les formations de haut niveau, aussi bien en troisième cycle qu’en thèse. Cette 
communauté a une production importante et diversifiée, publiée surtout dans 
les journaux scientifiques de la région. Ensuite, l’auteur utilise l’exemple de 
la sociologie du travail, son domaine de recherche, pour montrer comment la 
production sociologique latino-américaine peut et doit contribuer de manière 
importante au débat plus large dans ce domaine. Dans cet important ensemble 
de travaux produits par les sociologues du travail dans la région, cette étude 
s'intéresse à deux exemples — la recherche sur le genre et le travail en 
Amérique Latine et, plus récemment, la recherche sur la production flexible 
— pour montrer de quelle façon les trouvailles et les analyses de la sociologie 
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du travail latino-aménicaine sont importantes pour rendre les concepts plus 
riches et plus complexes et pour comprendre de nombreux phénomènes 
récents dans les pays développés. Enfin, l’auteur présente brièvement 
quelques défis qui empêchent encore à ce grand ensemble de travaux d’attirer 
Pattention de la communauté internationale de sociologie. Comment intégrer 
et utiliser ce grand ensemble de savoirs de haute qualité est l’un des défis que 
P Association Internationale de Sociologie doit surmonter. 


Mots-clés: Amérique Latine, genre, production flexible, sociologie, sociolo- 
gie du travail 


Alice Range! de Paiva Abreu 
Una voz (¿fuerte?) desde el Sur: la sociología latinoamericana 


Este trabajo discute, en primer lugar, el fuerte proceso de institucionalización 
de la sociología como una disciplina en la América Latina en las últimas 
décadas, con un número creciente de cursos de graduación, así como un gran 
y exitoso esfuerzo en entrenamiento de alto nivel, tanto dentro de los pro- 
gramas de los cursos de maestría como de doctorado. Esta comunidad tiene 
una ámplia y diversificada producción, publicada principalmente en revistas 
regionales. En segundo lugar, la autora usa el ejemplo de la sociología del 
trabajo, su propio campo de investigación, para mostrar como la producción 
de la sociología latinoamericana puede y debe hacer una importante con- 
tribución al debate sobre las principales corrientes en esta área. De esta gran 
masa de trabajo producida por los sociólogos en la región, el documento 
discute dos ejemplos: la investigación sobre género y trabajo en la América 
Latina y la investigación más reciente sobre producción flexible, mostrando 
como los hallazgos y los análisis de la sociología del trabajo latinoamericana 
son importantes para enriquecer los conceptos y hacerlos más complejos, así 
como para entender muchos fenómenos recientes en los países desarrollados. 
Finalmente, la autora presenta brevemente algunos retos que todavía persis- 
ten para poder atraer la atención de la comunidad sociológica internacional. 
Uno de los grandes retos que hoy enfrenta la Asociación Internacional de 
Sociología es como integrar y aprovechar esta gran masa de conocimiento de 
alta calidad e interés. 


Palabras claves: América Latina, género, producción flexible, sociología, 
sociología del trabajo 
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The ESSHC aims at bringing together scholars interested in explaining 
historical phenomena using the methods of the social sciences. The 
Conference is characterized by a lively exchange in many small groups, 
rather than by formal plenary sessions. The Conference welcomes 
papers and sessions on any topic and any historical period. It is organ- 
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Introduction 


e title of this issue dramatically describes a basic contradiction of the 
present day, but could just as well be rephrased as ‘global order and 
divided world’, since the social world at the beginning of the 21st century is 
both globally interconnected and globally fragmented according to the dimen- 
sions we consider: global, economic and technological interdependence and 
social interconnectedness, on the one hand, and cultural fragmentation and 
political division, on the other. The world can be conceptualized as a single 
system, but a world society does not yet exist, and widespread conflict and 
fragmentation are more evident than global integration and governance. 
Building on the prevailing definitions of globalization — as action at a 
distance (Giddens, 1990), time-space compression (Harvey, 1989), accelerat- 
ing interdependence (Ohmae, 1990), networking (Castells, 1996-8), inter- 
connectedness in complex webs of social relations — we can conceptualize it 
as a multifaceted process with far-reaching consequences:for.the lives of all 
women and men, imposing constraints and opening opportunities for indi- 
vidual and collective action. The spatial organization of social relations is 
deeply transformed insofar as relations become more stretched and more 
intensively interconnected. Transcontinental and transregional flows and 
networks of activities, exchanges and power relations -are- generated, with 
major implications on decision-making processes. New patterns of hierarchy 
and inequality and of inclusion and exclusion are shaped, that cut across 
national borders. And new problems of global governance and democratic 
accountability arise, insofar as the sovereign power of nation-states is eroded 
and their role in world politics reshaped. These various tendencies towards 
the worldwide extension, impact and interconnectedness of social 
phenomena and towards the erosion and reshaping of borders also foster a 
world-encompassing awareness among social actors of the interdependence 
of their activities and of their communality of fate. 
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Globalization raises new research questions, and reshapes old ones, 
among sociologists, other social scientists and political leaders, in the mass 
media and for public opinion, such as the extent of the phenomenon and its 
degree of novelty; the various processes which take place under this general 
heading and their different scope and dynamics; the beneficial or detrimen- 
tal effects of those processes for different countries and social groups; the 
identification of major actors and their strategies. 

The fast growing literature on globalization can be arranged in a con- 
ceptual space with three major axes (Martinelli, 2002): 


1. “Hyperglobalizers vs sceptics’ — where the key distinction concerns the 
degree of novelty of globalization and its impact on nation-states; 

2. “Neoliberals vs neo-Marxists and radicals’ — where the key points are the 
balance between positive and negative impacts of globalization and its 
truly global or western hegemonic character; and 

3. “Homogenization vs heterogeneity and hybridization’ — which focuses 
on the cultural dimension of globalization. 


Various conceptualizations differ in terms of the type and number of aspects 
which are analysed: causal dynamics, periodization and trajectory, major 
actors, social impact on people in terms of new patterns of hierarchy and 
inequality, and political implications for state power and world governance. 
Analyses also vary according to the type of countries, social groups, insti- 
tutions and cultural phenomena under investigation. But all scholars of 
globalization can be placed in the conceptual space defined by those three 
dimensions, with the first axis (hyperglobalizers/sceptics) as the key one, and 
the other two as specifications. 

For the hyperglobalizers, globalization is mainly conceptualized in 
economic terms. Peoples are increasingly subjected to and integrated into the 
global marketplace, and economies are increasingly denationalized through 
the establishment of transnational networks of trade, finance and production. 
Contemporary globalization is seen as a novel condition, hardly reversible, a 
‘reconfiguration of the framework of human action’ as Albrow (1996) puts 
it, which constrains the range of choices of nation-states and individuals, 
compelling them to adopt neoliberal economic policies in order to compete 
in the world market. The global economy reshapes the traditional division of 
labour between centre and periphery and between the ‘North’ and the ‘South’ 
of the world, and replaces it with more complex patterns of hierarchy of 
inequality (resulting in ‘winners’ and ‘losers’ both among and within coun- 
tries) and with new tacit transnational class allegiances. 

Hyperglobalizers sharply disagree among themselves with regard to 
evaluating the risks and opportunities of the global market for individuals, 
countries and groups. Neoliberals are convinced that globalization has non 
zero-sum outcomes and that the benefits are far greater than the costs, and 
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go so far as to state we are witnessing an emerging global civilization. Neo- 
Marxists and radicals portray a much gloomier picture of growing inequali- 
ties and dominance by the strongest economic actors. Both agree, however, 
in stressing the loss of sovereignity and autonomous power of nation-states 
(Ohmae, 1995), and in arguing that the impersonal forces of world markets 
are now more powerful than the states (Strange, 1996) and that governments’ 
major concerns are competing to attract investments and managing the social 
consequences of globalization for those who are marginalized. States are 
considered increasingly unable to control transnational flows of people, 
money and goods, and have to reduce their welfare policies because of the 
budget constraints imposed by global competition. 

Many of the arguments of the hyperglobalizers remind us of the contra- 
diction exposed in the 1970s by the theories of the overloaded government 
(Crozier et al., 1975), the legitimation crisis (Habermas, 1973) and the fiscal 
crisis of the state (O’Connor, 1973). Again, national governments are torn 
between the need to foster economic competitiveness and that of enhancing 
social cohesion, but this contradiction is framed in the new context of the 
challenges set by the global market. 

The hyperglobalist thesis of the demise of the nation-state should be 
criticized for not distinguishing among states with quite different power and 
influence. While in the case of the countries of the European Union we can 
agree that their sovereign power has been reduced — both through their spon- 
taneous giving away of portions of sovereignty to the institutions of the 
European Union and by the constraints of the global market — the same situ- 
ation does not apply to the United States, which is the hegemonic power and 
continues to exert an unprecedented state strength. 

Close to the hyperglobalist pole are also those cultural descriptions of 
globalization which stress the increasing homogeneity of world values 
(rationalization, market competition, commodification, democratic rights), 
and of consumption patterns and lifestyles (according to a McDonaldiza- 
tion’, ‘CocaColization’, or Disneyficanon’ of the world). 

At the other extreme of the conceptual spectrum are the sceptics, like 
Hirst and Thompson (1996). For them globalization, defined as a perfectly 
integrated world economy, is a myth. What is happening is not a novel 
phenomenon, but another wave of internationalization, i.e. of interactions 
among predominantly national economies, as happened at the start of the 20th 
century. In order to prove their point the sceptics conceptualize globalization 
in even stricter economic terms than the hyperglobalists. The indicators they 
select to prove their argument are mostly based on trade and finance flows and 
on their value as percentages of the GNP of various countries. 

The sceptics make a good point in arguing that what is actually taking 
place is the division of the world economy into regional financial and trading 
blocs: North America, Europe, Asia-Pacific. Actually, most foreign trade of 
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the EU countries — which are among the most export-oriented economies in 
the world today — takes place among themselves. The concentration of trade 
and foreign investments in the most advanced capitalist countries also 
accounts for the continuing patterns of inequality and hierarchy in the world 
and for the marginalization of most ‘third world’ countries. But globalization 
is not just trade and finance. 

Sceptics strongly disagree with hyperglobalists also on the issue that 
national sovereignty is undermined by the world market and global govern- 
ance, as they point to the continuing key role of governments (essentially of 
the most powerful western states) in shaping economic relations. The forces 
of internationalization themselves depend on the regulatory power of 
national governments to ensure free trade. Multinational corporations are not 
multinational at all, since they have a clear home state and regional base. The 
sceptics’ view cannot be said to neglect the asymmetry of power and 
influence among nation-states, but some of them go much further than that, 
interpreting contemporary internationalization as the byproduct of the US- 
initiated multilateral economic order since the end of the Second World War 
(Gilpin, 2000), or even as a new phase of western imperialism with govern- 
ments acting as agents of monopoly capital (Callinicos et al., 1994). 

To this predominantly economistic perspective can be added Hunting- 
ton's (1996) culturalist view of a world fragmented into clashing civilizations 
and radically opposed religious fundamentalisms and aggressive nation- 
alisms, which run against the very possibility of a global crvilization and 
democratic global governance. This view has been strongly criticized for 
overestimating potential conflicts which have so far given rise to very limited 
actual clashes. Since the terrorist attack against the United States of 11 Sep- 
tember 2001 this view has become politically dangerous since it corresponds 
to the declared objectives of the global terrorism of Islamic fundamentalist 
organizations; this view is strongly rejected by most major political, religious 
and moral authorities and by most Muslims. 

In between the poles of hyperglobalizers and sceptics, optimists and pes- 
simists, and homogenizers and heterogenizers, lies the perspective of those 
whom Held defines ‘transformationalists’ (Held et al., 1999), which is my 
perspective also. This perspective conceptualizes globalization in broader and 
more complex terms, as a multifaceted process with multiple causes 
(economic, technological, cultural, political). It is cautious about future 
developments and does not stress global integration, but rather the emerp- 
ence of webs and networks of relations among individuals, groups, com- 
munities, states, international organizations and transnational actors. 
According to this view, globalization reinforces old patterns of inequalities, 
but also forms new social hierarchies which penetrate all regions of the world, 
thus recasting the traditional patterns of inclusion and exclusion. However, 
significant opportunities for empowerment of individuals, communities and 
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social groups also exist. Alongside the homogenizing impact of global 
corporations on lifestyles and consumption patterns, the transformationalists 
point out the increasing hybridization of cultural traits and the staunch 
defence of specific identities. This view stresses deterritorialization, but also 
the chances for a potentially greater role of national governments, and points 
to the need for democratic global governance based on the principles of uni- 
versal rights and responsibilities. 

Globalization risks becoming a catch-all word, plagued by commonplaces. 
I just mention one example: the demise of the nation-state. It is true that 
globalization implies an erosion of national sovereignty and a shake out of the 
world order. Among the many instances of sovereignty’s erosion we may recall: 
the constraints set by international monetary institutions on the economic 
policies of national governments; the impact of transnational corporations’ 
(TNCs) strategies on workers, consumers and entrepreneurs of the countries 
where they operate; the permeability of national frontiers to illegal immigrants; 
the difficulties faced by authoritarian regimes in filtering or altogether banning 
the images and information of the ‘global village’; and the problems of coexis- 
tence between different cultures in increasingly multiethnic societies. 

Globalization also provokes an ‘unbundling of the relationships between 
sovereignty, territoriality and state power’ (Ruggie, 1993; Keohane, 1995); it 
affects the institutional encasement and implies a basic restructuring of the 
territorial nation-state (Sassen, 2000); and it brings about a new mix of 
domestic and foreign policies (see Rosenau's [1997] “intermestic” affairs). 
Moreover, reactions to globalization — such as aggressive nationalism, cultural 
closures, religious intolerance and prejudice — can have further weakening 
effects on nation-state authority. 

But recognizing these types of consequences does not justify statements 
about the death of the nation-state — which do not consider the great differ- 
ences in both hard and soft power among different governments, and largely 
underestimate the continuing central role played by the most powerful coun- 
tries in global politics. Rather than disappearing, nation-states are undergo- 
ing deep transformations in today's global politics. Nation-states remain 
fundamental sources of collective identities and basic institutions of collec- 
tive decision-making. Moreover, globalization brings about a variety of 
adjustment strategies by national policies that require a rather active state — 
not the neoliberal minimum government, but the ‘developmental’ or ‘cata- 
lytic’ state. Finally, as I argued in my presidential speech! nation-states, along 
with other major global actors — such as international governmental and non- 
governmental organizations, world markets, TNCs, global collective move- 
ments and transnational communities — are a major component of global 
governance as a polyarchic mixed-actor 

The articles in this issue of Current Sociology discuss different aspects of 
the tension between ‘global order’ and ‘divided world’. 
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1 Presented at the Presidential Session, ‘Global Order or Divided World?’, at the 15th 
ISA World Congress, Brisbane, 7-13 July 2002. 
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Introduction 


T starting-point for my observations is two assertions repeated in the 
‘globalization’ literature almost to the point of tedium: (1) contemporary 
and anticipated developments (economic, technological, demographic, 
political, social and cultural) in the world are creating some version of a new 
international or global society; (2) this new society is advancing at the expense 
of nation-states, which are increasingly losing control over their own 
fortunes. - 

These assertions are true, in a general way. But we are not certain about 
in what ways they are true, how radical or total the posited changes are, and 
to what degree the human condition and organized social life will be affected. 
In these remarks I hope to contribute to these specifications. And the general 
import of my remarks is to counter the ‘whole new world’ view by stressing 
some sources of continuity. At the same time, I want to assure the reader that 
I am not simply taking up a counter-polemic, but correcting the historical 
record, which is always, in cases of social change, a mixed picture of conti- 
nuity and discontinuity. I do so from a sociologist’s point of view. 


Two Guiding Corollaries 


My analysis is shaped by two master corollaries. As I lay them out, readers 
will realize that my approach is neither as spectacular nor as entertaining as 
might be hoped, but I believe these two assumptions offer a greater degree of 
realism than much contemporary thinking does. 

First corollary: future changes will be incremental and gradual rather 
than either/or and revolutionary. Much current commentary on the present 
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and future state of the world is pervaded by the evocation of very general 
dichotomies. Among these are ‘modern vs post-modern’, ‘modernity vs glob- 
ality’, ‘age-of-the-nation-state’ vs some age of an internationalist, post- 
national world. Most of these dichotomies carry an implicitly oppositional, 
zero-sum logic; that is to say, the more of one pole, the less of the other. In 
addition, the literature on globalization has produced a number of myths or 
slogans of a totalistic sort — for example, “Time and Space Have Disappeared’, 
“Saving Planet Earth”, or “The New World Order” (Ferguson, 1991). 

I lose patience with such dichotomies and slogans. The principal basis for 
this impatience is that human civilization, in coping with the many massive 
changes involved in the process of internationalization, will not start anew 
but will make use of what it knows, and much of what it knows is embedded 
in the experience, culture and institutions as we have developed them in 
modern industrial society. Moreover, these will be adapted rather than dis- 
carded wholesale and recreated de novo. Two examples — one historical and 
one contemporary — will make my point: 


e In the late 19th and early 20th century the beginnings of the modern 
welfare state are best interpreted as (1) state reactions to the excesses and 
injustices created by unrestrained capitalism and (2) political efforts to 
deal with the threat of class conflict. But the welfare state did not displace 
capitalist institutions; it was added onto them. Even radical socialist 
societies did not obliterate the economic and social institutions they 
almed to obliterate; they tried to do so but never with complete success. 

e We have seen and will see the appearance of “global cultures” among 
international civil servants, corporate and financial groups, scientific pro- 
fessionals, nationals living abroad and worldly-wise tourists. At the same 
time, these people remain parts of other cultures, and are simultaneously 
local, national and global in their outlooks. As was the case of the growth 
of national cultures, the growth of “global culture? melds with existing 
regional and subnational traditions. Hannerz is correct in his perception 
thar: 


There is now a world culture, but we had better make sure that we under- 
stand what this means. It is marked by an organization of diversity rather 
than by a replication of uniformity. No total homogenization of systems of 
meaning a expression has occurred, nor does it appear likely that there 
will be one any time soon. (Hannerz, 1990: 237) 


Second corollary: complexity is the master theme that links past and 
future. At the end of the 20th century we heard — and will hear — global 
characterizations of that century — the century of the nation-state, the century 
of North American hegemony, the destructive century, the tragic century, the 
century of extremes (see Hobsbawm, 1994). All of these have their threads 
of truth, but they are all oversimplifications. Regarding the 20th century 
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through the eyes of a sociologist, I would characterize it as an age of messi- 

ness, or an age of noise — certainly an age of increasing complexity. On all 

fronts we observe this: 

e The world’s nations have increased in number and variety, mainly after 
the post-Second World War collapse of the colonial empires. 

e The social structures of the world have become more specialized and dif- 
ferentiated from one another — and in that way fragmented from one 
another. I refer not only to the continuing differentiation of economic 
and social structures within nations, but also to the march of inter- 
national specialization as well. 

e Through accelerated migration of peoples the world’s population has 
become more intermingled, and many countries are experiencing an 
increase in diversity if not multiculturalism within their borders. 

e The cultural and religious life of the world has also become more diverse, 
not only through internal changes in culture and religion (for example, 
the spread of fundamentalism in many of the world religions), but 
through a vigorous reassertion of cultural impulses via ethnic, linguistic, 
regional and lifestyle movements. 


On all counts, then, the world has become vastly more complex, messy and 
incomprehensible — that is, less able to be characterized by single descriptors. 
The psychological consequences of such changes are increased levels of ambi- 
guity and uncertainty and — with those — a sense of loss of control. It might 
even be argued that the vast proliferation of ‘extremes’ in the 20th century — 
extremes seen in ideologies of political, religious and social movements — 
might be interpreted as inspired by the world’s messiness and complexity; 
that is, as longings for simpler, more predictable communities and societies 
in a world in which they cannot realistically be created. 

Are there any reasons to believe that this messiness and noise will not 
continue into the 21st century? I see no reasons, and would predict that 
among the greatest difficulties that our descendants will have to confront will 
be the continuing outmodedness and irrelevance of their understandings, 
occasioned by an increasingly complex world, part of which is its increasing 
globalization. 


The Globalization of Normative, Legal and Governance Systems 


It has become almost orthodoxy in contemporary writings to refer to the 
erosion of governance by the nation-state. This presumably has happened 
because of the increasing interdependence of national economies imposed by 
the logic of the global economy (including the international monetary 
system), and the proliferation of new loci of decision-making involving 
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intergovernmental and international organizations (e.g. the European Union, 
the International Monetary Fund, international environmental agencies and 
other international non-government organizations [NGOs]). Reviewing the 
diversity of these transnational penetrations, Held concluded that ‘the oper- 
ation of states in an ever more complex international system both limits their 
axtonomy (in some spheres radically) and impinges increasingly upon their 
sovereignty’ (Held, 1995: 135; italics in original). 

This diagnosis is, in a general way, a correct one, but like all sweeping 
assessments, it requires specification and refinement. With respect to the 
familiar kinds of economic penetrations — arising from the economic impact 
of decisions made by powerful nations, world inflation, shocks such as the 
OPEC price crisis of 1973, and fluctuations in international currency rates — 
it is true that these are ‘external’ to nations and that national governments are 
often unable to prevent or control them. At the same time, it must be remem- 
bered that the responsibility for dealing with these penetrations remains with 
nation-states. That is to say, national governments are the agencies that have 
to cope with the consequences (for their domestic populations) of the vicis- 
situdes of the world economy. The correct diagnosis is that sovereignty of 
nation-states is increasingly taxed in the context of globalization. However, 
the state retains its sovereign power. The difference is that its ability to 
control events affecting its people is increasingly diminished. There has been, 
however, very little by way of handing over or transfer of sovereignty to 
supranational groups and agencies. 

Similarly, the decisions made by supranational agencies continue, by and 
large, to be filtered through the apparatus of the nation-state. The extent to 
which such international agencies have spread has been remarkable. Working 
from figures presented in the 1998-9 Yearbook of International Organiza- 
tions, Haas (2001) counted some 6000 international organizations at the end 
of the 20th century. Of these, some 264 (170 in 1962) were organizations 
whose members were states (international governmental organizations, or 
IGOs), such as the United Nations and the Caribbean Community; another 
5766 (1542 in 1962) were private associations with international objectives 
(NGOs), such as Médecins Sans Frontières and the European Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions. Some 72 percent of these organizations represented a 
regional rather than a universal constituency. 

What are the normative relations of these organizations to the nation- 
state? As for the NGOs, they are by and large cooperative associations, many 
of which do not make collective decisions, and when they do, these decisions 
are not even binding on their own members, much less anyone else. IGOs, 
however, vary along a dimension which Haas describes as extending from 
‘organizations’ to ‘institutions’. Organizations are interest-based collectivi- 
ties without power; institutions assume a certain level of autonomy, and an 


ability to bind their members by majority vote. The most remarkable 
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transition from organization to institution is the EU, but that is almost the 
only example. A few others, such as the IMF, rely on strictures, which, if not 
adhered to, result in very adverse economic and political consequences; for 
this reason, these can be regarded as semi-coercive in character. Most other 
[GOs are voluntary and rely on their members’ willingness to conform. A 
true world government would clearly be 2 fully developed institution, with 
a capacity to exercise binding power over its member units, but the world, as 
yet, has produced nothing close to a world government. 

Even when cooperation at the national level is obtained, different states 
adapt the policies to their own economic circumstances, cultures and political 
systems and evolve their own ‘policy styles’ (see Jänicke and Weider, 1997; 
Richardson, 1987). In all cases, however, the state mediates in a de facto way 
— Le. as the effective agency of normative control — between the supranational 
agencies and the people and groups who are affected by the influence locally, 
even though the origin of the normative influence originates externally to the 
State. 

As long as 50 years ago, in the study of bureaucracies, behavioral and 
social scientists discovered two fundamental ‘distortive’ tendencies in such 
organizations. The first is that orders and directives emanating from the top 
management are selectively filtered as they come down the line and gradu- 
ally tailored to the purpases and ‘cultures’ of workpeople who are affected 
by them. The second is that information that moves up the line is also 
processed, largely by omission but sometimes by outright misrepresentation. 
Both tendencies arise from the territorial and self-protective interests of the 
workpeople who occupy places at the lower part of the pyramid of authority 
in the bureaucracy. A more recent research tradition dealing with the impli- 
cation of government laws, regulations and official policy directives has also 
demonstrated the frequent diversion and occasional sabotage of programs 
through bureaucratic resistance, prolonged bargaining, weak implementing 
capacity and other factors (see Bardach, 1977). Such ‘processing’ activity also 
appears to happen to extra-national events, rules and regulations as they pen- 
etrate national and local scenes. 

Another ramification of this line of argument concerns the perceptions 
and lives of the ordinary citizens of nations. In many cases the situations of 
these people are profoundly affected as transnationally generated forces work 
their way into their lives. But because those influences are filtered through 
local agencies of control — officials of governments, banks and others — the 
influences appear to emanate, as they always have, from local, intermediate 
or state authorities. If citizens are asked in the abstract if global forces are 
affecting them, they will no doubt answer in the affirmative; but because of 
the mediating processes I have mentioned, they have more difficulty in per- 
ceiving and specifying these effects in the everyday flow of their lives. 

To conclude this particular line of reasoning, it is possible to offer one 
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comment on the ‘fate of the state’ as globalizing tendencies have continued 
to accelerate. It is not correct simply to say, as Held does, that globalization 
reduces states’ autonomy and sovereignty. It does this in one sense, by intro- 
ducing forces and interventions on the nation-state that are external, not of 
their own making, and frequently beyond their efforts to control directly: 
However, insofar as these forces and implications create a more complex and 
demanding environment for the nation-state, they also make for a more 
activist nation-state — this activism being demanded by the environment itself. 
Thinking along these lines had led me to the paradoxical conclusion that 
as globalization proceeds, we are witnessing a simultaneous decline and 
increased salience of the nation-state (Smelser, 1997). 

While on the subject of forces augmenting the salience of the state, I 
cannot conclude without a brief discussion of this aspect of international 
terrorism, which has moved center-stage in the world’s preoccupation since 
September 11, 2001. 

Contemporary international terrorism is frequently described as above 
all stateless, even though some states have engaged in terrorist activities and 
we are also familiar with the idea of state-sponsored terrorism. By ‘stateless’ 
is meant that it is not executed through states’ armed forces; it is, rather, a 
network of networks that transcend state boundaries, and moves fluidly from 
space to space in its strategic activities. Terrorism can be described as typi- 
cally a war of non-state organizations against states. These circumstances 
make it more difficult for states to counter terrorism by conventional military 
means because they are relatively unreachable as moving and semi-visible 
targets. In addition, subterranean networks are out of range of institutions of 
truce, international diplomacy, alliances and treaties, all of which are state- 
conducted alternatives to warlike violence. 

Terrorism, then, would seem to be one of those forces leading toward the 
erosion of the state and its institutions. 

Paradoxically, however, the current flurry of ongoing activities has 
increased the salience of states and state—state relations. In its response to Sep- 
tember 11, the US conducted a high-technology war against a state apparatus 
that supported terrorism (Afghanistan) before engaging in a direct effort to 
disable the Al Qaeda organization. In it ongoing effort, the US and other 
countries are dealing mainly with other nation-states, whether to bully them, 
to gain their cooperation, or to maintain friendships with them. States turn 
out to be almost the only available avenue in the effort to contain and control 
international terrorism. In the case of the Middle East, it is widely believed 
that the creation of a Palestinian state will be a positive step in the direction 
of controlling terrorism in that region, i.e. by bringing Palestine into the world 
of states and state influence. All these considerations imply that, however 
restricted states are by loss of control over many previously held powers, they 
are shored up by the most recent vicissitudes of international war and violence. 
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The conclusion is that all those activities associated with the world as a 
system of nation-states — including diplomacy, the representation of national 
interests in a world-system of nations and international negotiation — will not 
be displaced but will continue alongside new integrative arrangements as we 
move into and through the 21st century. The imperfections of the ‘relations- 
among-nations’ systems of stabilizing will also remain. We will continue to 
have difficulty in controlling international terrorism, in imposing standards 
of human rights internationally, in controlling international terrorism, and in 
intervening in domestic ethnic ‘cleansings’ and wars. Furthermore, the threat 
of catastrophic nuclear war may re-emerge in full sway once again, as more 
countries attain the capacity for nuclear attack and the current system of 
stabilization under essentially one nuclear superpower gives way to a multi- 
plicity of them. 


The Globalization of Culture, Values, Religions and Cosmologies 


Let me begin by stressing a major continuity between the 20th and the 21st 
centuries, a continuity that is seldom acknowledged and sometimes denied. 
This is the extension of the impulse we know generally as ‘modernity’ with 
all its components — the press toward economic growth, intensified economic 
competition, further rationalization of technology and organization, the 
democratic impulse and the ‘individualization’ of collective and communal 
value-systems. It is necessary to underscore this continuity, because so many 
who propose the alternative of postmodernism regard modernity as now 
passing from the scene, to be supplanted by something socially and culturally 
different. Those diagnoses are plainly wrong; modernity is here to stay. 
In making this assertion I am joining two of my sociological colleagues, 
S. N. Eisenstadt and Richard Minch. Eisenstadt (1992) has posited the ideas 
of ‘modernity as a new civilization’ and ‘the construction of multiple modern 
civilizations’. By this he means that the 20th century has produced an identifi- 
able culture of modernity, with its origins in the West, to be sure, but in itself 
a precipitate and amalgam of different historical experiences. It includes 
development, rationalization, citizenship and some variant of democracy. It 
has conquered the world, and continues to affect both those regions of the 
world in which it originated and the less developed countries that struggle to 
modernize and close the gap. But it is not a unitary force. It combines with 
local, national and regional traditions to produce many variants according to 
context but which will have modernity as a core ingredient. 
Along similar lines, Miinch (2000) has carried Weber’s sociology 
da and traced the impulse of modernity, which he calls — after Parsons 
— “instrumental activism’, through the histories of Great Britain, France, 
Cena and the US. All these countries have fully incorporated the 
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principle of modernity, but with different combinations of innovating agents, 
social structures and cultural traditions. Minch sees no abatement of this 
rationalizing impulse, and in fact regards the globalization of both the 
economy and social institutions as an extension of it. 

Both Eisenstadt and Munch are correct in their diagnoses. My only 
addition would be that the principle of modernity has accelerated to a greater 
degree than ever before, with the complete domination of world capitalism, 
the rationalization of the world through information technology and the 
creation of new and more sophisticated forms of monitoring and controlling 
the social process. 

In addition to this extension of modernity, we should also expect the same 
type of increasing complexity and diversification of cultural life that we will 
find at the social-structural level. This complexity manifests several principles: 


e As a rule, the international spread of values and religion is slow and 
resistance is strong. In making this assertion, I refer to the process by 
which new values and religions become embedded in indigenous 
cultures. Values and beliefs, like information in general, can travel fast, 
and can be transmitted by media and computer-based information 
systems instantaneously. At the same time, the degree to which they 
generate fundamental processes of cultural and religious change is 
limited. Quantitatively, the major spread of religion at the present time 
is through the process of evangelism (for centuries a globalizing impulse) 
and the spread of religious fundamentalism. In many cases these efforts 
are assimilated to local resistances to modernization, or into extreme 
nationalistic forms (Hutchinson, 2001). The major picture worldwide is 
the endurance of the great religious traditions — Christianity, Islam and 
the great Asian religions. 

e Within this continuity, however, we will observe a continuing if not 
accelerating process of ‘accommodation of the real world’ on the part of 
the great religions. Ernst Troeltsch uncovered a great truth about religion 
in his classic study of the Christian churches. He argued that while the 
churches insisted on the preservation of absolute values and principles, 
their history showed an evolution in the face of changing social, political 
and cultural circumstances. He concluded, ‘the Christian ethic of the 
present day and of the future will... be an adjustment to the world situ- 
ation’ (Troeltsch, 1931, Vol. 2: 1013). His point may be generalized: 
despite recurrent assertions of orthodoxy and fundamentalism, all the 
world religions will continue to evolve and become more internally 
diverse as they contend with their new religious environments in a world 
dominated by the ramifications of global change. 

e We will also witness a continuation of the dramatic spread of the ‘new 
religious movements’ which have proliferated in the last third of the 20th 
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century. This development has produced thousands of new moventents, 
some borrowing religious ideas from non-indigenous sources (Tibetan 
Buddism brought to the West, for example), and others resembling more 
traditional ‘cults’ or ‘sects’. The precise extent of this development is 
difficult to establish, because some movements deny that they are 
religious. Barker (2001) estimates that there are approximately 1500 such 
movements in the West, with several thousand more in Latin America, 
the former Soviet Union and Asia. Some estimates suggest as many as 
10,000 new religious offshoots in Africa. The causes of these movements 
are complex and elusive, and among these causes are no doubt disaffec- 
tion with traditional religions and resistance to modernism. Quantita- 
tively, however, the number of participants in these movements is 
typically very small — no more than 50 or so followers. Only very few, 
such as the Soka Gakkai and scientology, can claim an international 
membership in the millions. Despite the fact that these movements float 
mainly on the surface of the world’s cultures and do not penetrate them 
deeply, they still contribute to their contemporary complexity. 

e The last third of the 20th century has also witnessed a dramatic increase 
in the development of quasi-religious, subnationalist, local movements 
based on a mix of ethnic, religious, linguistic and cultural considerations 
(Gurr, 1994). I refer to the ‘nationalistic? movements in Wales and 
Scotland, the Basque phenomenon, the resurfacing of fissiparous ethnic 
tendencies in the former Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, and similar 
phenomena in other areas of the world. We have also witnessed a growth 
of solidary groupings based on social movements pressing for recog- 
nition, status and rights, or advocating a cause such as women’s rights, 
peace, or antagonism to nuclear power. Some of these new solidarities, 
being local in impulse, seem inconsistent with globalization, particularly 
if they engender demands for the economic and linguistic independence 
of ever-smaller political units. Yet we cannot write them off as some kind 
of cultural throwback. They are real; they express genuine aspirations of 
peoples, and they ‘add their value’ to the increasing cultural complexity 
of the contemporary world. 


I find no reason to believe that these four lines of development will not 
continue into the next century. This expectation is consistent with a principle 
— based on much comparative research by social scientists and historians — 
that periods of rapid economic, social and cultural change are likely to 
generate religious turmoil, utopian movements and revolutionary ideas. The 
reason for this is that eras of rapid change are eras of confusion, in which 
accepted meanings, understandings and interpretations of the world are being 
continuously outmoded. The turmoil is best interpreted as a continuous 
search for new meanings, redefinitions, simplifications of the unfamiliar and 
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ways of forging new solidarities when older ones are undermined. If there is 
one story to be told about the 21st century, it will be the story of rapid social 
change, perhaps more rapid than anything the world has ever witnessed. It 
follows that we should expect the cultural consequences of such change. 

So the name of the cultural game for the world of the future will be 
greater diversity and complexity. This conclusion is not entirely my own. 
Roland Robertson, one of the leading theorists of globalism, acknowledged 
this reality a decade ago (Robertson, 1992), and Beyer recently spoke of 
‘global religious pluralism ... in which absolute visions live side by side’ 
(Beyer, 2001). While agreeing with this formulation, I would like to qualify 
the phrase, ‘side by side’. This phrase connotes a kind of peaceful coexistence. 
In a religiously diverse situation, however, that outcome is only one of 
several. J envision the following possibilities in the 21st century. 


e Sectarian conflict: One of the hallmark of religious (and to a lesser degree, 
cultural) systems is a tendency to develop internal solidarity and 
exclusiveness, as well as antagonism to those outside the fold. Insofar as 
this tendency is realized, we are confronted with a clash of absolutes — 
situations of non-compromise that hover on the edge of extreme hostil- 
ity. This is the model that informed Huntington’s controversial predic- 
tions that the great religions of the world would become the basis for the 
great battlegrounds of the world in the coming era (Huntington, 1996). 
It is also the model that informs the kind of sectarian conflict and domi- 
nation that results in the tragic episodes of ‘ethnic cleansing’ which 
characterized the 20th century and which continue. Insofar as this 
tendency is dominant, the scenario is a future of religious warfare. 

e Mutual tolerance: This is Beyer’s “side by side” model. There are 
historical precedents for this model. The history of denominational 
religion in the US, for example, beginning with the separation of church 
and state, is a history of religious competition, to be sure, marked by 
episodes of bitter conflict, but also one of increased toleration among 
denominations. The history of religion in India is a mix of bitter, often 
violent conflict, but increasing acceptance of religious diversity. One of 
the promising aspects of world development for this scenario is the 
increasing — if halting — spread of world literacy and education. One of 
the strongest correlates of religious tolerance has been level of edu- 
cation, and we may be confident that if we have more of the latter we 
will have more of the former. 

e A new cleavage: ‘religious’ or ‘not religious”. One variation on the 

‘mutual tolerance’ scenario is the evolution of a world-religious situation 
in which the decisive differences would not be between competing 
religious systems, but whether an individual, group, or society is 
religious or spiritual in a general sense, or whether it is secular. According 
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to this scenario, groups and churches of different religious persuasions 
would tend to respect one another for their ‘religiosity’ and tend to 
tolerate differences among themselves in the context of the underlying 
similarity. Perhaps the most plausible future division would be between 
groups with more traditional spiritual values on the one hand and the 
carriers of the ‘religion of modernization — professionals, researchers, 
scientists, and intellectuals who write secularized and unconditionally 
universalistic versions of the salvation story, along with the managers, 
legislators, and policymakers who believe the story fervently and pursue 
it relentlessly’ (Meyer et al, 1998: 174) on the other. The most problem- 
atic aspect of this scenario is whether the carriers of different spiritual 
traditions can maintain the level of mutual tolerance and solidarity 
among themselves. 

e A unitary world religion: This would be the development of a ‘religion 
of globality’, or what Robertson suggests as the cultural/religious coun- 
terpart of ‘the world as being in and of itself a single community ... or 
at least having the potential for so becoming’ (Robertson, 1993: 407). 
Such a religious belief would encompass all of humanity, and would pre- 
sumably be the legitimizing counterpart of a pervasive and durable 
world social and political organization. There are historical examples of 
such universalistic religions (‘the Kingdom of God’) which, however, 
never became universal, and there are stirrings of the universalistic 
impulse in some parts of contemporary Catholicism and some East 
Asian religions (Robertson, 1993). I regard this as the most remote of 
the four scenarios for the coming century, largely because the forces of 
social-structural and cultural diversity and conflict are most likely to be 
the dominating ones. 


Consistent with the themes of diversity, complexity and messiness that have 
dominated this article, I conclude by saying that no one of these four cultural 
scenarios will be the one, but that we will find continuing vitality for all of 
them in the decades to come. The great challenge for our descendants will not 
be to come to terms with a wholly new historical situation, but to find them- 
selves continuously taxed by the pains of ambiguity, ambivalence, uncer- 
tainty, and the struggles to adapt to all of these by fashioning new structural 
and cultural syntheses. There is a great deal of drama in these struggles, but 
it is the drama of continuing flux rather than the drama of a brave new world. 
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A Global World, Multiple Angles, 
One Sociological Community 






he title “Global Order or Divided World?” has inspired me to embark, 

yet again, on an exercise that we sociologists often carry out, namely to 
reflect on our own practice. Our long tradition regarding the role of intel- 
lectuals is not what 1 had in mind here though. The works of Mannheim, 
Gramsci, Bourdieu and other distinguished social scientists opened up very 
relevant theoretical perspectives for analysis by theorists of social science, 
but I am not an expert in this field to venture any observations on such tra- 
ditions. What I have in mind instead is a very different enterprise: 1 would 
like to take the opportunity to touch on a couple of sociological topics that 
I consider crucial in our contemporary world, namely topics that, for soci- 
ology as a discipline, constitute both a moral obligation and a pragmatic 
concern. 

As members of the ISA, we are essentially strategic global players. We 
are in a position that invites constant reflection on globalization itself, irre- 
spective of the stance we assume in the ongoing discussion. Furthermore, the 
successful organization we belong to, namely the ISA, can legitimately be 
perceived as an ordered global unit. There are common grounds that bind us, 
and the fact that we gather together every four years to exchange our findings, 
to discuss our common problems and to reflect upon our research agenda, all 
attest to our shared concerns. Moreover, in practice, we may easily remain 
separated (which is another way of being divided) if we limit ourselves to a 
ritualistic exchange of our research results. If we strive for more than a merely 
minimalist role as global players, we ought to embark on research pro- 
grammes that force us to confront perspectives, to engage in polemic, to 
dispute explanations, to have more lively conversations across theoretical 
divides, across countries and across language communities. There are huge 
practical obstacles to this, but there is also broad scope for action and there 
are many alternatives to make it feasible. 
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To begin with, my contention is that we ought to contemplate two things 
with greater determination, namely systematic spatial comparisons and an 
explicit commitment to the analysis of processes. This need for renewed 
emphasis on space and time may sound old-fashioned, outdated and romantic 
nostalgia. Yet, as I perceive it, we should examine this in reverse: I insist that 
we should draw more comparisons between our local or national experiences 
because, as I see it, this provides us with a good alternative for grasping the 
changes brought about by globalization, making it possible to test our 
hypotheses and monitor our own social insertion. Comparisons still consti- 
tute our best proxy to a laboratory situation. The option for recontextualiz- 
ing disembodied social players will certainly contribute to a sharper picture 
of the present-day malaise, and hopefully also elicit new interpretations or 
explanations. 

But the second aspect I wish to highlight here, namely the focus on the 
analysis of processes, is the one that challenges me even more. 1 envisage an 
enlarged role for the international community of scholars based upon investi- 
gation that incorporates an awareness of the historical transformations of the 
very concepts we use. To take into account changes in our conceptual universe 
is, in itself, a way to re-embody time, to reintroduce history into the self- 
reflexive transformation we experience. I recall, for example, the concept of 
‘civil society’ as it has been restated in our analyses over the last two decades 
or so. Up until then, sociology framed market and authority as two analyti- 
cal axes structuring society. But lately, society itself has been transformed into 
a third dimension or a third analytical axis. This further converted ‘solidarity’ 
into an exclusive attribute of society, while interest became the exclusive 
market element. That is to say, we have witnessed the divorce between interest 
and solidarity. While in Weber, for example, the market could constitute a 
basis for communitarian action, or in Durkheim interested contracts required 
pre-contractual agreements, now we postulate that besides market criteria and 
authority criteria we also have societal criteria, Le. from civil society. 

What would a more accurate description of reality be? The question itself 
is mistaken, as labelling reality is a cultural activity. If, today, we perceive 
‘society’ as a concept equivalent to ‘market’ and ‘state’, and no longer as a 
more fundamental ground that could be perceived as organized along market 
and state criteria, the legitimate research questions concern the implications 
of this change for sociological research and the actual consequences it brings 
into social life. 

In other words, the perception of society as a distinctive analytical 
ground reflects a cultural transformation in the same sense that in the Europe 
of the 18th century the market emerged as a category distinct from the state. 
This altered perception itself is the cause and effect of the transformation in 
progress. Furthermore, in subjective terms, the emerging category plays a 
redemptive role. The market was perceived as the progressive element from 
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the liberal standpoint of the time. Mutatis mutandi, today civil society and 
its social movements tend to be seen as embodying the civic virtues that can 
save us from the evils of both market and state. Just as with the market 
concept in the past, could the contemporary notion of civil society set new 
social forces in motion? Well, that is a question we shall have to leave aside 
for the moment. As I said, my purpose here is to explore why some of our 
recurring sociological concepts and themes should engage the global socio- 
logical community in collaborative research. 

Can we turn the pessimism of so many among us about the present and 
prospects for the future to our advantage? I am convinced that the answer is 
yes. Simply by scrutinizing the past we find that the diagnosis of severe crisis 
has to a great extent accompanied sociology throughout most of its trajec- 
tory and has often been what prompted insightful deductions. 

It is true that the fact that scientific knowledge itself is in question makes 
today’s scenario even gloomier. Instead of the strong belief that scientific 
analysis could help us to overcome social crisis, many now argue, for 
example, that the hopeful expectations of sociology in the past were part of 
a naive faith in the power of rationality and inordinate reliance on great nar- 
ratives. Why has a seemingly sombre veil enveloped the sociological outlook? 
Is this truly a more severe crisis than previous ones? Are the risks we live 
with greater than the ones experienced by earlier generations? Are the chal- 
lenges really increasing in scale? Or are we simply better informed now about 
risks? Why do we need to straighten out our legacies? These are all questions 
that we should stand back and reflect upon. 

Personally, I wish to make the case for emphasis on three related subjects: 
(1) the ongoing processes of social exclusion; (2) the recent transformations 
of the nation-state; and (3) the new challenges to citizenship. In my view, 
these three issues provide good illustrations of the questions I consider to be 
in need of systematic comparison in time and space. They are generic enough 
and sufficiently relevant to appeal to a large number of sociologists around 
the globe. Further, the progress we make in exploring them can certainly con- 
tribute greatly to scientific knowledge and also to policy formulation. 

Let us start with the question of social exclusion. What does the concept 
mean? Like many other concepts in social science it lacks a neat definition. 
And, as with many others, it originally set out to overcome the shortcomings 
of current concepts, consequently uniting researchers in the quest for con- 
ceptual alternatives and, in due time, contributing to the formulation of a new 
line of investigation. In this case, exclusion came to replace notions such as 
poverty or marginalization, notions that came to be perceived as static, 
lacking the procedural dimension through which people are left out. Left out 
of what? This is a key question: the concept of exclusion incorporates the 
notion of inequality, which is not automatically contemplated under the 
concept of poverty. To be excluded is to be deprived of something that others 
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have, namely those who are included. So social exclusion is a relational 
notion: its meaning needs reference to what others have, i.e. those who are 
included. Therefore it needs to be seen in reference to social distribution. 

Furthermore, most of the ‘goods’ from which those who are excluded do 
not have access are public goods. In other words, in the contemporary world 
such goods are primarily perceived as ‘citizenship goods’. Processes of social 
exclusion are mechanisms through which individuals and groups are 
exempted from access to citizenship rights. To be excluded is most of all to 
be deprived of social rights. Therefore, the problem of social exclusion cannot 
be isolated from one of the classic themes of sociology, namely citizenship. 

Economic, social, cultural and political institutions and practices activate 
processes that create, perpetuate and even accentuate deprivation. To under- 
stand how such processes operate should be close to the top of the agenda of 
sociologists. Exclusion can express the failure to be incorporated within the 
exercise of citizenship, but it can also apply to situations where persons who 
used to participate and have access to rights are expropriated, that is to say, 
they are denied access to things they used to have. Think, for example, of a 
vast portion of the Argentine population, which previously had access to 
market goods and public services, and yet is now deprived of such items. Or 
think of the entire population of countries where elected governments are 
ousted by armed coups that suspend civil and political rights, therefore 
excluding previously included social segments. 

We need to know more about the processes and mechanisms that create, 
aggravate or preserve exclusion. Comparing how citizenship works in 
different contexts is a powerful instrument for furthering our knowledge. 
Naturally, to compare how attempts at inclusion work in different situations 
is also crucial for cognitive assessment and for policy purposes. 

Thus far I have linked social exclusion to the citizenship issue, but I have 
not yet mentioned its historical counterpart, namely the nation-state, which 
is the other issue I want to stress in this article. Sociology of the 20th century 
aptly grasped the historical process through which citizenship became the 
bond that sealed the marriage between the nation and the state in Western 
Europe. However, very little attention was attributed until recently to the 
ideological role this fusion between nation and state played in the past and 
still plays today. 

We usually attribute social exclusion to failure or omission by national 
governments, and think of the nation-state as a natural entity and a natural 
expression of society. The historical fusion between ‘nation’ and ‘state’, that 
originated in Western Europe between 200 and 250 years ago, was so success- 
ful that even social science incorporated it, or rather, took it for granted that 
this was the normal or natural form of society. Societies overlapped with 
nation-states. So the problem of social exclusion was and is still defined as a 
national problem. 
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Indeed, to the extent that the nation-state is the usual political form of 
organization of the world, social exclusion does constitute a national citizen- 
ship issue. Exclusion evokes inequality, and inequality is usually defined in 
national terms; the excluded ones are the people who are deprived of things 
other nationals have. And national governments are the obvious players who 
have the responsibility to react to exclusion or inequality through social 
policy options. Furthermore, even though the relevant social policy players 
outside the nation are labelled ‘inter-national’ or ‘trans-national’, the refer- 
ence to the word ‘national’ is always present. 

There are, however, signs of change on the horizon as to what constitutes 
the place of the nation-state in the global world. In other words, due to the 
intensification of globalization processes, the nation-state is coming under 
scrutiny in our cultural constructs and we are being forced to reappraise the 
concept. Increasingly, we find stimulating observations about the fact that 
sociology will have to re-examine its uncritical adoption of the nation-state 
as basically synonymous with society. As we advance in that direction, and 
by this I mean put the use of society as equivalent to the nation-state more 
and more into question, we will probably move towards a cognitive break 
with classic sociology. 

At the meta-theoretical level I see clear signs that we are moving in this 
direction. But at the empirical level, in my perception, sociology has not dedi- 
cated enough attention, for example, to the changing roles of the nation-states 
in different countries. We often hear that the state is challenged in its sover- 
eignty due to its incapacity to control sources of information, the volatility 
of financial capital, the negative implications of environmental hazards, etc. 
And it is becoming almost a truism to affirm that the nation-state, placed 
between the encompassing force of global processes and the disaggregating 
fragmentation at regional level, is withering away. I do not subscribe to the 
premise that the nation-state is disappearing. In many senses the global world 
even enhances the importance of nation-states as legitimate players. What I 
am suggesting is that we should now examine the nation-state as a historical 
artefact deserving critical analytical scrutiny. 

It is surprising and disconcerting that few social scientists have paid 
attention to the intermediary position the nation-state occupies between the 
global and local extremes. That is to say, there is relatively little research into 
the transformation of the roles performed by nation-states as a consequence 
of this combination of supra- and infra-national moves we refer to as 
globalization and regionalization. We know that there are important changes, 
for example in the ways the nation-state relates to the market. But we do not 
know much about the new role played by the nation-states in the global 
economy. J am not overlooking the fact that the experts in international 
relations have an important research programme in this respect. What I am 
referring to here is the multiplicity of topics deserving sociological 
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investigation emerging from the quantitative and qualitative transformations 
of the international market. 

To provide a more specific example, let us examine the former develop- 
mental stage in the less developed world. Think of the former role of Latin 
American states as strategic economic players in state-led industrialization. 
The sweeping wave of privatization and internationalization that took place 
in the last decade has swiftly wiped out not only state ownership of plants, 
but also dislocated labour and altered social stratification. These conse- 
quences alone already constitute interesting topics for research. But, at this 
juncture, what interests me is how national states that used to control market 
and authority resources in the management of state firms have had to learn 
to perform differently, restricting their function to that of regulation. 

The new state regulatory functions are particularly interesting in the case 
of market providers of public goods and services. Former state economies, 
currently in both the third and second worlds, are now being remodelled, and 
nation-states there have to learn new ways of relating to the market and regu- 
lating the distribution of privately managed public services. How this will 
affect the supply of citizenship rights is something we are only now in a 
position to begin to assess. And to go back to the issue of social exclusion, 
how will this affect efforts to integrate those deprived of social rights? 

Equally important as reassessing the relationship of nation-states to 
markets is the examination of their relationship with newly activated civil 
society segments. Here I have in mind mainly the patterns of interaction 
between the state authorities and the booming world of NGOs and philan- 
thropic organizations that perform public roles. The importance of NGOs 
in less developed countries and the fact that they are in many ways replacing 
the nation-states has not been matched by systematic investigation into how 
their operation is made accountable, their functions coordinated or their con- 
tinuity assured. 

Similarly, scant attention has been given to the fact that the different 
patterns of interaction between states and civil society organizations may 
afford greater or lesser accountability. Comparative research in this regard 
should also feature as a leading item on sociology’s agenda. There is broad 
scope for sociology to share the task with political science in investigating 
how different models of civic participation may act to combat social 
exclusion or contribute to aggravating it. In this respect, we have instances of 
contexts where the oligarchic control of resources provides those already 
included with the relative advantages of civic organization, thus further 
increasing the gap between the ‘haves’ and the ‘have nots’. While we have a 
large body of literature on social capital, there is not much on the social 
control of it. No attention has been paid, for example, to the fact that where 
social inequality is particularly acute, social capital ventures may increase 
monopoly over social resources, i.e. those who have privileged conditions to 
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organize themselves through voluntary organizations may increase their 
privileges vis-a-vis those excluded who face higher costs of organization. 

Finally, I want to draw attention to another aspect that the recent trans- 
formations experienced by nation-states force us to confront, namely the 
challenges to citizenship of globalization. Going back to my initial obser- 
vation that historically the consolidation of nation-states and modern citizen- 
ship were part and parcel of the same process, we must carefully examine 
what is at stake now with the status of the citizen. Despite the advancement 
of supranational rights, nation-states are the dispensers of citizenship rights. 
This creates room for growing tensions with non-nationals living in the terri- 
tory of the nation-state. The mounting tensions between nationals and 
migrants in Europe are clear signs of this. 

There are, however, other obvious signs that the non-problematic fusion 
of nation and state, that traditionally found in citizenship as its natural off- 
spring, is over. The feeling of belonging to a nation-state fosters prejudiced 
attitudes towards immigrants who compete for jobs and public services in 
affluent societies. Moreover, we observe similar attitudes among affluent 
people in less developed countries, who want to send the urban poor back to 
the countryside in order to purge cities of criminality and decaying infra- 
structure. 

In my own research, I have found strong evidence that Brazilian elites 
(and a, the middle class) think of agrarian reform as a solution to high 
violence indices, unemployment and the decadence of metropolitan areas. 
They pay scant regard to the fact that most of the people they want to send 
back to the countryside have never actually been there before. Idealizing a 
return of the underprivileged to nature, with the promise of food in abun- 
dance, they seek to create a distance between themselves and the poor. 

This small example is one of the many ways in which groups attempt to 
create physical and symbolic barriers to justify exclusion, to draw a line 
between Us and Them — the Others. The exclusion of non-nationals is just 
one of these mechanisms. The fact that it was efficient for such a long historic 
period has to be credited to the success of the nation-state as both a political 
institution and an ideological construct. But now that market and cultural 
forces are placing its natural inevitability in doubt, inclusion and exclusion 
acquire new meaning, new types of barriers are constructed and sociology 
has yet another challenging source of research questions. In order to move 
ahead we will need to transcend our national academic borders, and engage 
ourselves in collaborative efforts with colleagues across national borders. 

Citizenship is nowadays one of the most problematic though, at the same 
time, one of the most promising notions for the social sciences. We need to 
tackle the reality of new claims for inclusion with a revitalized th 
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ociological analysis, whether we realize it or not, is set in a context of an 

overall view of society. This is true for the sociology which deals with 
describing the working of the institutions or the processes of social change, 
and even more so for critical sociology. This is not to say that all sociological 
work is primarily ideological. This representation of society does not imply, 
at least not when the work is of interest, the expression of a biased perspec- 
tive; on the contrary, a sufficiently abstract and general image of social life 
enables the inclusion of extremely varied work, in terms of spheres of appli- 
cation or intellectual orientation. 

In my opinion, sociology has referred to a particular concept of social 
life which has been dominated by the notion of society at least in the course 
of the last half century but probably over a longer period. An example will 
be enough to explain what I mean: in 1961 a book titled The Theories of 
Society (Free Press) was published in two volumes (reissued in a single 
volume 1479 pages long in 1965) edited by Talcott Parsons, Edward Shils, 
Kaspar Naegele and Jesse Pitts, in which these authors, whose own work was 
not included in this collection of texts, apparently intended to show the unity 
of sociological analysis over a long period of time and over and above the 
various schools of thought. We can therefore consider this book, which is 
now quite old, a good testimony to the continuity in representation of social 
life which constituted what can be called classical sociology, a term we shall 
not attempt to define. It is true that the concept considered as primordial in 
this book is not society, but action; however it is clear, on reading Talcott 
Parsons’ major studies — which at the time had recently been published: Social 
System (with other authors) and A General Theory of Action — that the term 
‘action’ refers directly both to the social system and to society. 

The study of interactions, institutions, methods of socialization and pro- 
cesses of change forms a whole which can be defined as the study of society. 
There is nothing imprecise about the use of the word itself. On the contrary, 
we can indicate some of its characteristics. In the first instance, and this has 
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been generally recognized, what is meant by society is a national entity or 
part of a national entity, and even more specifically, a socioeconomic entity, 
ie. one defined to a large extent on the basis of its economic functioning. 
Though it is seldom explicit, we are constantly meeting the idea that there is 
an underlying unity incorporating all the phenomena: political, economic, 
social, cultural, etc., and that this unity can be observed within entities of 
which the principal is far from the national state. 

A second characteristic, which is no less important than the first, is that 
the idea of society implies high degrees of cohesion between the working and 
the transformation of a society. For example, one of the constants in soci- 
ology is a statement to the effect that there is a link between the idea of indus- 
trial society and that of capitalist society, therefore between a ‘mode of 
production’ and what has been referred to as a ‘mode of development’, or 
modernization, since capitalism is primarily the control of the process of 
economic transformation by a national and private (bourgeoisie) governing 
elite. These two components of the idea of society lead in turn to the import- 
ance which is constantly granted to the idea of socialization. By this I do not 
only mean the idea that the school or the family fulfils primarily functions of 
socialization, but also, in the tradition of the Enlightenment, that it is social- 
ization which shapes the individual into a being endowed with universal 
rights. 

There is a final dimension attributed to the idea of society which we have 
to mention because it seems to be of a different orientation. Not only was 
sociology never part of an optimistic and rationalist vision of progress, but, 
on the contrary, was associated with the cultural pessimism dominant at the 
end of the 19th century. The idea of society emerges as ‘constructive’, that is 
to say as susceptible to creating order in these areas where violence, desire, 
or communitarianism introduce crisis and destructuring of individuals and 
communities. 

Assuredly this idea of society, as I have just briefly described it, is too 
general to provide us with an adequate analytical framework in all situations. 
Moreover, it obviously does not completely tally with the intellectual 
projects of the different sociologists. But it is difficult, perhaps even imposs- 
ible, to analyse the problems in sociology today without referring to this 
general conception of social life, which is almost the life blood and, in any 
event, a considerable part of the strength of sociology itself. This idea of 
society has never been obvious or natural. It has always been constructed and 
must be recognized as a highly elaborate and very complex approach to forms 
of behaviour and social organization. It would be dangerous to imagine that 
the numerous sociologists of different tendencies who participated in the 
development of their discipline have nothing in common. This statement is 
particularly true for the last half century, which has been dominated by what 
could be called the two facets of an analysis of society as a social system. On 
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one side we have the ‘institutionalists’, endeavouring to define the functions 
of institutions by referring to the need for diversification, integration and 
change of any concrete society; and on the other, the ‘critical’ sociologists, 
for whom the underlying unity of social life is the result of a system of domi- 
nation, which increasingly uses very different channels from those used by 


those in power. 


The Destruction of Society 


The recall of this conceptual framework is therefore the basis for a definition 
of the transformations which have resulted in the almost total destruction of 
the idea of society. Over the past few decades, the key to understanding the 
evolution of sociology has been the desire, whether explicit or not, to 
destroy the idea of society. A considerable part of sociology or the social 
sciences has indeed consisted in stressing the importance of social facts 
which cannot be included in the representation of society by itself. Here a 
plethora of observations come to mind in support of this general statement. 
We only have to make a brief reference to the most important social facts, 
the explanation of which cannot be included in the representation of social 
life which I have just outlined. Society, conceived of as a set of institutions, 
norms or processes of social change, has been superseded; this is primarily 
due to facts that are attributable to international politics on the one hand, 
and to the economy on the other. We can predict that in the centuries to 
come the characteristic of the 20th century will not be the enrichment of 
some countries or the rapid changes in techniques in most fields but the 
immensely destructive role of what is known as the ‘great war’ and totali- 
tarianism, even if one rejects the use of the term. Throughout the period the 
world has been divided by war: first the American Civil War, then the two 
world wars and the Cold War. All were horrific demonstrations of how 
power structures could destroy all the internal logic of the institutions and 
forms of social organization. On the other hand, the world has become 
increasingly capitalist and an increasingly numerous population has entered 
market economies whose prime concern is to refuse any regulation or 
economic, political and social control of economic activity. This has led to a 
disintegration of all the forms of social organization, particularly in the 
urban context. Individualism has become widespread and one interpretation 
is that it leads to the disappearance of social norms, which are replaced by 
economic mechanisms and the search for profit. 

In conclusion, it can be considered that the central issue of sociological 
analysis has become increasingly the study of the disappearance of social 
actors, who have lost ground either to the voluntarism of states, parties or 
armies, or to the economic policies which permeate all spheres of social life, 
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even those which appear distant from the economy and market logic. The 
most influential idea in Europe and in other parts of the world, in recent 
decades, has been the death of the subject, which is the equivalent of what 
has been called critical sociology, or of the elements associated with the rise 
of structuralism, first in linguistics and in many other spheres of sociology 
or social anthropology. 

Thus the immense field of studies in classical sociology is disappearing 
or disintegrating, both in what we could call its optimistic variant, and in its 
critical version, sustained by cultural pessimism. The question which now 
arises is: can we redefine the sphere of sociology or must we admit that its 
days are now numbered and that new intellectual approaches must replace 
that of sociology, just as sociology replaced, or partly took the place of, the 
philosophy of law and of the state at the time when the powerful develop- 
ment of modern economies had deprived the state and more generally politics 
of the central place they had occupied for several centuries in the under- 
standing of societies? There is no need to consider this sort of question as 
provocative. It is perfectly possible to imagine that the majority of the studies 
which are today classified as sociology could be divided up into other 
subjects or linked to other modes of dealing with social realities. But we 
would have to advance more specific arguments if we wished to defend such 
radical conclusions as the death of sociology or the disappearance of a 
specifically sociological approach to social facts. But the most serious mistake 
would be to-refuse to accept a general critical analysis of what is known as 
sociology, as if we could enhance our knowledge step by step with no refer- 
ence whatsoever to a general mode of construction of social reality. 

Obviously my role here cannot be that of a messenger from another 
world bearing the answers to problems which disturb us and seem insoluble. 
But it can be to stress the need for a total rethinking of the representation of 
the social facts which are the foundation of what we consider to be our 
specific domain of research and reflection. What we could call the philosophy 
of history has now disappeared from sight and we can understand the attrac- 
tion exerted by the schools of thought which completely rejected the theme 
of modernity, as if sociological knowledge had nothing to gain from setting 
the phenomena studied in a historical context. But, to tell you the truth, I see 
no reason why the disappearance of grand narratives, to use Jean François 
Lyotard’s words, ie. the philosophy of history, must lead to the conclusion 
that we have entered a period, or at least an arena, where thinking must be 
defined as postmodern or post-historical. I would like to defend a rather 
different — or even opposite — idea. 

Our times, and the thoughts and social movements which construct and 
interpret them, can be defined in terms of a new and powerful expansion of 
the historicity of societies. It is the creation of the modern state which has 
led to the predominance of the social in political thought it is industrial 
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society in all its developments which has led us to have a specifically social 
vision of social facts. In a society dominated by information structures, 
modes of communication, the extreme diversification of modes of con- 
sumption and even of modes of creation of new social realities, it is permis- 
sible to imagine that our social representation of social facts necessarily gives 
way to a cultural representation. This word, which is far too vague, does in 
fact have a very specific meaning. It means that the main issues at stake in 
all sorts of actions no longer refer to principles of rational organization of 
society or to a concept of progress, but to a social subject’s chances for living 
and risks of dying. The social subject opposes his or her own existence, con- 
tinuity, his or her reference to liberty and creativity to the chaotic stop and 
go of modern societies and industrial societies in particular; the latter no 
longer control their own fates because they are superseded, as I said at the 
outset, by world wars, the globalization of the economy and the non- 
managed, unmanageable mix of cultures, taking this word in its widest 
meaning. This vision signals the emergence of new collective actors and, in 
particular, new social movements. 

Since the major movements which shook part of the world in the 1960s, 
the key orientation of social actors — and there are no two ways about it — has 
been the direct defence of the subject as such. The subject is no longer hidden 
from view by a philosophy of history, a conception of the state or a religious 
vision. The unity of analysis i in classical sociology originated i in the unity of 
the social system of society. This unity has disappeared but it is replaced by 
the unity of the subject itself with its reference to self and no longer to an 
external or transcendental ‘principle of order. This is why, after a long period 
of silence, we are once again discussing fundamental human rights; these now 
go beyond the sphere of political, and even of social, rights and extend to the 
vast domain of cultural rights, that is the right of.all individuals and groups 
to combine, each in their own specific way, their participation in a globalized 
economy with the specificity of cultural projects which are in part, but only 
in part, controlled by a cultural heritage. 

This type of formulation is similar to the opposition which long held 
sway between the nation and the prince, or the workers and the employers. 
But today it is the social order in ruins/shattered which constitutes the main 
threat to movements for liberation and for self-assertion, the ultimate goal of 
which is the liberty of the subject. Is this not an indication of a representation 
of social life which is at least as strong and as coherent as the representation 
which disappeared from view at the turn of the century? 

At the same time, any reference to the social order, to a coherent set of 
institutions or to agencies for socialization becomes useless and even danger- 
ous. It is not the idea of the class struggle which organizes our new vision; it 
is that of the key opposition between a non-existent social order, which one 
can also refer to as the logic of the market or the management of the 
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unpredictable, and the constant reminder by the subject of his or her exist- 
ence and liberty. 

Although this is not the place to define the new social actors more pre- 
cisely, we must at least point out that the central place occupied by the idea 
of nation, then by that of workers, or working classes, can only be occupied 
today by that of women’s action. The reason for this is that the characteristic 
of masculine domination has been to terminate and therefore annihilate all 
feminine self-awareness - women themselves are divided between their con- 
finement to a being which is that of natural life and their subordination to 
categories established by the masculine order. The search by women for their 
own self-unity, their awareness and their action is not in opposition to 
working-class struggles for social justice or anti-colonial struggles for 
national liberation; conflicts and social movements of this type are incorpor- 
ated into a broader and more radical vision. It is also permissible to imagine 
that a close link between women’s movements and what seem to me to be 
children’s rights will rapidly develop. 

Here we could say that political and social movements have been 
replaced by cultural movements which are at the same time broader in their 
aims and much less linked to the creation and defence of institutions and 
norms. The weakening of norms can lead to chaos and social disorganization; 
it can also characterize the reinforcement of cultural orientations of values 
which are now detached from social norms and constituted in opposition to 
them. Societies, particularly western ones, replace the grand historical narra- 
tives with grand personal narratives, Le. narratives which deal with the 
strengths and weaknesses of social actors who have become the ultimate aim 
of their own action. This directly transforms the fields of studies about 
society, and sociology, if this category is still operational, must focus on the 
head-on confrontation — even if always to some extent controlled and regu- 
lated — between the non-social logic of war and profits and the logic, which 
is in no way social either, of the liberty of individual and collective subjects. 

This sort of formulation is very far from the 19th- and 20th-century dis- 
courses, but, contrary to postmodern thinking, it does maintain a historical 
definition of the social facts and consequently of their analysis. We were in 
societies which we referred to as industrial, or capitalist; today we are in situ- 
ations which can be analysed both as belonging to information societies and 
as being incorporated into an economic, social and political power structure. 
For reasons of clarity, we can call this vision hyper-modern, or we could also 
use the term ‘late modernity’ in opposition to the idea of postmodernity. 

The weakness of this sort of representation stems from its radical nature. 
There is a more complete opposition between culturally defined subjects and 
economic and financial systems than there was between social classes in 
industrial society. It is true that we are often aware of living in two worlds 
whose only relation with each another is their permanent conflict. We are 
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dragged into violent economic, warlike and geopolitical transformations at 
top speed; but we also live in worlds defined and ruled by principles of law 
and we frequently attempt to redefine the major social institutions not so 
much in terms of the interest of society but in terms of strengthening the 
liberty and the creativity of the subject in the midst of economic and military 
upheavals. 


The Social Bond 


However, even if the underlying principle of this radicality has to be main- 
tained, it cannot conceal a very heterogeneous set of unfinished, local, barely 
institutionalized reconstructions of what is usually referred to as the social 
bond. To prevent barbarism, social theory and social action alike appeal to 
the capacity to create or recreate bonds, which can be bonds of solidarity as 
well as bonds to regulate the economy; these can reinforce the networks 
which are the driving force in civil society as well as the large-scale but non- 
institutionalized actions, like major humanitarian campaigns. 

An increasing number of sociologists are devoting their work to the 
exploration of these new forms of social life, both to the increasingly ‘weak’ 
forms of economic and social policy as well as to the creation of centres of 
counter-culture. At times, this new field of social thought springs directly 
from the desire to safeguard or create new institutions enabling direct social 
interaction. On numerous occasions we have observed the emergence of 
orientations of this type in some of the components of the anti-globalization 
movements and which coexist with the more radical critical approaches. Simi- 
larly, the importance given to local issues and to the environment, which is 

increasingly threatened by economic and financial disorder, is most fre- 
quently evidence of the desire to seek a compromise and a balance, rather 
than to sustain confrontations between contradictory logics. We observe the 
very rapid development of projects which occupy what used to be in indus- 
trial society the space of social policies for redistribution or welfare. And the 
space which used to be the preserve of the trade unions is now filled by 
NGOs and various forms of mobilization of civil society. All these develop- 
ments could well lead to sociology emerging triumphant, delivered from all 
subordination to political philosophy or philosophies of history. We can also 
remark that the old expression ‘moral and political sciences’, used in the 19th 
century and since fallen into disuse, has been rehabilitated. There is the same 
opposition but also the same complementarity between the search for new 
social bonds and the declaration of a fundamental conflict between markets 
and subjects as there was between the idea of the class struggle and the 
policies for social reform in the industrial societies we called social- 
democracy or the welfare state. 
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Thus we have the construction of a new representation of social life and 
consequently a new definition of sociology which should enable the latter, 
insofar as it supersedes the old modes of representation, to play an ever more 
important role in the construction of the social sphere within the scope of 
which it falls. 


Conclusion 


Sociology has often been defined as the critical analysis of modernity and this 
concrete, material definition is complementary in all respects to the definition 
given here. This is because the object of sociology, which has usually been 
the study of modern societies, cannot be separated from a mode of con- 
struction of this object, which is not given naturally but produced by means 
of analysis and through political practice and social conflicts. In concluding, 
there is something we have to add to the observations which have just been 
made, and which have attempted to define a new mode of representation of 
society: we need a definition of society which is more material and also more 
historical since the societies which we study, no matter where they may 
be, are dominated by the i increasing separation between two worlds (the 
economic and technical world, in which instrumental reason reigns tri- 
umphant, and the world of cultural projects). 

These two components often enter into direct conflict with one another. 
If the idea of society has disintegrated, as did the idea of progress or of people 
before it, the reason is that there is no longer any institutional mediation suf- 
ficiently strong to maintain the interdependence of the world of the economy 
and the world of cultures. The only mediation which exists and which con- 
sequently constitutes the focal object in social science is the idea of the 
subject, because it combines the theme of general participation in economic 
life with the greatest possible respect for the multiplicity of cultural projects. 

To quote Claude Lefort’s well-known words, we can say that the demo- 
cratic societies today are not those which replaced one prince by another in 
the seat of power, but those which left the seat empty or which burnt it. Social 
life as a whole constitutes a system without a centre, formed by the opposi- 
tion of modes oflorientation of which the insurmountable opposition is only 
rendered liveable by both sides recognizing that it is the subject — who is 
neither an economic, nor a cultural actor — who renders the two halves of 
human experience compatible by subordinating them to higher demands. It 
18 liberty which gives meaning to forms of behaviour which attempt simul- 
taneously to become part of one of the opposing logics and to make them 
compatible. 

An expression of this sort seems to be capable of defining the concrete 
object of sociology: it is the study of situations in which the institutionalized 
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forms of appeal to the subject and respect for his or her demands succeed in 
establishing a zone of peace and of creation between aggressive forms of com- 
munitarianism and a market economy which destroys all forms of social, 
political, cultural and autonomous life. The object of sociology is to seek the 
path to liberty through the chaos of a landscape disrupted by war, growth 


and crisis. 


Note 


This article was originally presented at the Presidential Session, “Global Order or 
Divided World”, at the 15th ISA World Congress, Brisbane, 7-13 July 2002. 
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Globalization talk is passing its peak, and deglobalization is creeping into the 
discourse! (Bello, 2002). Globalization discourse is being overtaken by 
events. The concept swept through several academic disciplines despite its 
contradictory and contested nature and its neo-liberal biases, built in from its 
origins. Although Roland Robertson (1992) contends he was the first to use 
the term in print in the mid-1980s,? globalization had its first regular and con- 
sistent airing in The American Banker in 1978 (Urmetzer, 1999: 42). It has 
been impossible to put the genie into an academic bottle and give it a precise, 
operational meaning when globalization was popularized in non-academic, 
especially business, circles and continues to be used incessantly in news 
stories as if it were an objective phenomenon. 

One of the main effects of globalization talk, in its popular discourse 
guise, has been to break down resistance to the entry of foreign transnational 
corporations and banks. Ulrich Beck (2000: 79) argues that ‘the cosmopolitan 
gaze opeps wide ... empowered by capitalism undermining national 
borders’. The term ‘internationalism’, used in its establishment, inter-statal 
sense, served a similar purpose. As George Grant (1965: 47) observed four 
decades ago: ‘even the finest talk about internationalism opens markets for 
the powerful’. Beck contends, and I agree, that however globalization is 
understood, it ‘implies the weakening of state sovereignty and state struc- 
tures’ (2000: 86). 

In dialectical fashion, globalization talk of the neo-liberal variety has 
spawned its opposite. Many opponents of neo-liberal globalism or the 
Washington Consensus began a discourse on building an alternative to 
corporate globalization that goes by several names — global civil society, 
transnational civil society, globalization from below.’ The assumption in 
these circles is that we are inexorably moving towards a borderless world and 
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that new forms of transnational community are forming, through the Internet 
and other means, which diminish or make redundant national bases of soli- 
darity. Their concern is not to stop such a process, but to make it democratic 
through bottom-up processes directed by global citizens and global activists. 
This view has currency especially in the Minority World of core countries. 

There is another take on globalization from critics of the Washington 
Consensus, which is widely held in the Majority World. In this view, 
globalization is a new term for recolonization. Which is it, a borderless world 
ruled by stateless corporations or rule by the US Empire and its allies, in 
which every other country must dismantle its borders, but the US strength- 
ens its own? The answer to this question has enormous implications for a 
transformative strategy by the proponents of anti-corporate globalization. If 
neo-liberal globalization is capitalism going global and inevitably diminish- 
ing the power of nations and states, then the struggle against it must go global 
— as in ‘globalization from below’ (Falk, 1997). In this take, radical citizens’ 
movements are conceived of as in transition to becoming global or trans- 
national. There is much talk about global civil society reclaiming something 
called the ‘global commons’ (Goldman, 1998). But if neo-liberal globalization 
is thought of as recolonization, then the main lines of contention are for 
national and popular independence struggles. And it is a question of reclaim- 
ing sovereignty over particular commons, for example indigenous land 
claims, and opposing the universalizing of a global commons, except for a few 
instances such as the ozone layer and global climate change.‘ 

It is argued here that recent shifts towards a formal US Empire confirm 
the recolonization perspective and that, as a consequence, it is imperative to 
examine the traditions of the antidote to empire — that of radically transform- 
ing sovereignty movements or what I call positive nationalist movements. 


The Empire Strikes Back 


Founded as a revolutionary republic that fought a successful war for inde- 
pendence from the great empire of the day, most Americans have always 
rejected the idea that their country is or should be the world’s great imperial 
power. But, on 20 September 2002, George W. Bush declared the US an 
empire in everything but name. It was the radical antithesis of the 1776 
Declaration of Independence. Official theory had finally caught up with the 
practice of American unilateral acts of aggression and refusal to sign inter- 
national agreements such as the land mines treaty and recognition of the 
International Criminal Court. By boldly asserting the right to wage ‘pre- 
emptive war” against any country posing a potential risk and promoting 
‘economic freedom beyond America’s shores’, including among its 
‘non-negotiable demands’ respect for private property, the National Security 
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Strategy (White House, 2002: 17, 3) sweeps away pretences about uphold- 
ing the principles of self-determination and other countries’ declarations of 
independence. 

Reasserting the US Empire turns aside notions of a borderless world and 
calls into question the concept of corporate rule, with its assumptions of 
anonymous and stateless corporations. The American Empire is spawning its 
antidote, as empires are wont to do, by reinvigorating contestations for sov- 
ereignty around the world. Many analysts attributed the re-election of 
Gerhard Schrôder’s ‘Red—Green’ alliance in 2002, which had earlier seemed 
to be headed for certain defeat, to Schréder’s promise that he would not allow 
German backing for a US military attack on Iraq, even if the action had a UN 
mandate (Guardian Unlimited, 2002; Wallace, 2002). The unexpected victory 
of Roh Moo Hyun as president of South Korea in 2002 was at least partly 
attributed to his promise not to ‘kow-tow’ to the United States (York, 2002). 
After an initial round of genuine sympathy for those killed in the 11 Sep- 
tember 2001 attacks on New York City, the US squandered the goodwill by 
policies widely seen as self-serving and arrogant. Anti-Americanism is on the 
rise around the world (Hale, 2002). Bush is the best motivator for sover- 
cignty-seeking nationalisms. 

Are there recent examples that the United States has been acting like an 
empire? Let us look at the attempted coup d’etat in Venezuela in April 2002. 
When heads of state in the Organization of American States (OAS) met in 
the spring of 2001 behind barbed wire fences in old Quebec City, they made 
a big deal about adopting a democracy clause that would exclude undemo- 
cratic countries from OAS meetings. This was to show that they, not the pro- 
testors outside the barbed wire fences, were the real democracts (Thompson, 
2001). The OAS democracy charter,’ passed in September 2001, promises not 
to recognize any government in the Western Hemisphere that takes power 
through a coup, defined as an ‘unconstitutional interruption or alteration of 
the democratic order’, and to impose sanctions on those that do. 

What was the response then to the first coup, the overthrow of the demo- 
cratically elected government of Hugo Chavez in Venezuela, after the Demo- 
cratic Charter was adopted? Pedro Carmona, head of Venezuela’s Chamber 
of Commerce, seized power for two days, dissolved Venezuela’s Congress, 
the Supreme Court, the attorney general’s office, the national electoral com- 
mission and state governorships. He suspended the new constitution, which 
had been written by a constitutional assembly and ratified by the voters in 
1999. Forty-eight hours later Chavez retrieved his presidency. There could 
not have been a clearer violation of the OAS Democratic Charter. 

Did the OAS members take swift action to deny official recognition to 
the dictatorship and discuss imposing sanctions against Venezuela? Latin 
American officials quickly condemned it and eventually the Democratic 
Charter was formally applied for the first time. The OAS condemned the 
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encompass all religions. Nehru called the recognition of the equality of the 
many religions of India ‘secularism’ (Rao, 1999: 28-61). 

There were radical economic nationalist struggles in the semi-periphery 
of the North in countries such as Canada. It was Canadian Left national- 
ists/internationalists Tony Clarke and Maude Barlow, leaders of the mass- 
based Council of Canadians, who found the secret text of the Multilateral 
Agreement on Investment (MAI) that was being negotiated at the Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation and Development in 1997-8. They led the 
successful international struggle to defeat it. 

I make the following points schematically and refer the reader to another 
of my writings (Laxer, 2001) to more fully substantiate them: 


1. We live in the age of US imperialism and corporate rule. The most effec- 
tive way to overturn Washington’s New World Order, it is argued, is 
through promoting national and popular sovereignties, backed by inter- 
national solidarities, rather than by trying to build a global civil society 
to encompass six billion people. 

2. The creators of neo-liberalism in the 1970s saw radical nationalisms and 
popular democracy as their main enemies and waged an effective ideo- 
logical campaign against them. Much of the Left today has acquiesced to 
this campaign. 

3. Nationalisms come in many flavours from racist and reactionary to lib- 
erating and anti-racist. Dominant nationalisms in the empire and core 
countries usually support their country’s imperialism, whereas nation- 
alisms in the periphery and semi-periphery often, but not always,’ aim 
to recover popular and national sovereignties. Reactionary nationalisms 
are best countered, it is argued, by promoting the alternative of trans- 
formative nationalisms/internationalism, which stresses the commonal- 
ity of citizenship among diverse peoples in a single country, rather than 
through rootless cosmopolitanism. 

4. Sovereignty-seeking, transformative nationalisms/internationalism are a 
major force in today’s world, but dare not speak their name. 

5. The economy can be re-embedded into society more effectively by 
deglobalizing the transnational corporations than by ‘globalization from 
below’. 


1. US Empire 


Henry Kissinger (1999) said that globalization is a new word for America’s 
dominant role in the world. Lawrence Summers, then Bill Clinton’s Under- 
secretary of the Treasury, said in 1996: ‘Our ideology, capitalism, is in ascend- 
ancy everywhere’. He argued that it was in America’s deepest security interest 
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to make sure that every country follows what he called the ‘globalist 
Washington Consensus’ (1996: 3, 5). 

Does the United States support national self-determination, whereas 
Europe supports multilateralism and continental integration? No. The US is 
unwilling to give up one iota of its national sovereignty; witness its fierce 
opposition to the International Criminal Court. But, as we have seen, it 
asserts the right to invade any country for pre-emptive reasons, under the 
National Security Strategy of 20 September 2002. 

This is classical imperialist doctrine. Zbigniew Brzezinski’s (1997) book 
The Grand Chessboard purportedly has biblical authority in George W. 
Bush’s administration (Pilger, 2002). Using classical imperial formulations, 
Brzezinski states that nation-states will be incorporated in the new order: ‘the 
three grand imperatives of imperial geo-strategy are to prevent collusion and 
maintain dependence among the vassals, to keep tributaries compliant and 
protected, and to keep the barbarians from coming together’ (Brzezinski, 
1997: 40). 

While there is wide agreement in the Majority World that globalization 
is another word for recolonization,? some critics in the Minority World are 
confused about the imperialist nature of globalization and the United States 
as the centre of the empire. This is, in part at least, because many of these 
critics share the New Right’s cosmopolitanism and anti-nationalism and 
believe in the inevitability and positive nature of capitalism breaking down 
all barriers (Beck, 2000). 

The idea that the heart of globalization is about capitalism going global 
for the first time, and represents post breaks with the past, appears to be 
shared fairly widely (Reich, 1991: 3). David Held et al. (1999: 3-5) charac- 
terize this perspective as hyper globalist, a perspective common among the 
Left as well as the Right. But Held and his co-authors fail to recognize that 
it is also shared by a portion of what they refer to as ‘transformationalists’, a 
category that needs to be broken down between those who stress historical 
continuity and those who emphasize qualitative breaks from the past. Cos- 
mopolitans like Held share the view with neo-liberal hyperglobalists that the 
‘nation-state’ is inevitably withering away, and that this is a good thing 
(Archibugi and Held, 1995). 

Capitalism has had powerful globalizing tendencies from the start: 
witness the connections between the beginnings of the industrial revolution 
in British cotton textiles in the late 18th century, the transporting of African 
slaves to the US cotton-growing South and the subjugation of India into the 
British Empire. Until then, India had been the world’s acknowledged leader 
of the finest cotton textiles for over two millennia (Gupta, 1979: 3). 

If globalism is neo-imperialism, the most effective way to resist it 1s 
through many struggles for national and popular sovereignties. By national 
sovereignty, I do not mean the nation as the state, but the nation as the people, 
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public services and redistributing wealth. As a result, many states are con- 
trolled by one group, leading to divistve ethnic tensions. Rooted communi- 
ties like the Zapatistas have little choice but to seek support at national and 
international levels, beyond their indigenas base. 

Most countries are ethnically and racially diverse and are ideal sites for 
both confronting the US Empire and corporate rule, and for building citizen- 
ship ties across ethnic and cultural diversities.!! Daniel Bell (1987: 14) had it 
wrong when he contended that ‘the nation-state is becoming too small for 
the big problems of life, and too big for the small problems of life’. On the 
contrary, in most cases, countries are big enough to challenge global corpor- 
ate power, but small enough to enable strong solidarity ties to emerge and to 
develop effective, grass roots democracy, often in subnational units. 


3. Nationalism is a Misnomer 


Nationalism has such a variety of meanings and such a diverse history of close 
association with virtually every kind of politics that it is facile to say categori- 
cally that one is for or against ‘it’. There is no it. There are only them. Despite 
its nominal form, ‘nationalism’ is not an ‘ism’ like socialism or liberalism 
because it has no set of theoretically coherent propositions, nor a universal 
vision. This is a major reason why it is treated with such condescension by 
intellectuals (Anderson, 1991: 14 makes this point). Right nationalisms are 
often profoundly racist, exclusionary, authoritarian and aggressive, while Left 
nationalisms are those that seek deep democratic transformation of global 
corporate capitalism through their conjunctions with anti-colonial, socialist, 
feminist, ecological and anti-racist movements, and are associated with inter- 
nationalism. Rather than generating their own content, nationalisms reflect 
most of their ideological content by the friends they keep (Lloyd, 1995). 

It is important that people increasingly identify with all of humanity, to 
feel protective of other species and the whole planet’s environment. But 
people also exhibit strong needs to identify with smaller communities than 
an undifferentiated six billion people. The current rise of ethno-cultural 
nationalisms is caused not only by the individualizing effects of the capitalist 
market, but by the erosion of deep democracy. Shared active citizenship is 
the strongest glue that can bind together the people of heterogeneous coun- 
tries. When this glue loosens through the erosion of real democracy, many 
people may be enticed to turn to exclusive ethnic, religious or cultural nation- 
alisms to give them a sense of belonging.” 

The best way to counteract such exclusive nationalisms is through 
positive nationalisms/internationalism. By positive nationalism, I do not 
mean the straight adoption of the civic nationalisms which grew out of the 


French and American revolutions. There are several problems with these civic 
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nationalist traditions — not least, the crushing of heterogeneity that was 
expressed in the French Revolution in the early 1790s as ‘a nation one and 
indivisible’. This slogan was made famous seven decades later by Abraham 
Lincoln during the US Crvil War. Both French and American civic nation- 
alisms had imperialist tendencies from the outset, and assumed that the 
expansion of their borders represented a widening of the sphere of liberty in 
the world. Such a view denied the self-determination of other countries. 

Elsewhere, I have developed an ideal type of positive nationalisms by 
which to evaluate existing nationalisms, which I summarize here (Laxer, 2001: 
15). First, how inclusive are nationalisms? All countries restrict who can enter 
and who has full citizenship nghts. Nations without states, such as the Kurds, 
decide who belongs and who doesn’t. However, although all nations restrict 
membership, there are great variations in inclusiveness. Do they welcome and 
include immigrants? Do they base membership/citizenship on descent or 
long-term residency? Second, how much respect is there for ‘deep diversity’? 
This question may revolve around the strength of minority nationalisms 
rather than ideology. Are unity and conformity compulsory and in which 
areas of social-political life? Are they nation-states or multi-nation states? If 
the latter, what collective rights and recognition do minority nations have? 
Do they have the recognized right to secede democratically? Third, how 
deeply democratic are they? Fourth, are they expansionist, sovereignty 
seeking or neither? Do they respect the self-determination of other nations? 
Fifth, are they inward-looking or inter-nationalist in the people-to-people 
sense? 

I view as positive nationalisms that come closest to inclusiveness, 
embracing deep diversity, being substantively democratic, refraining from 
expansionism and supporting inter-nationalism. 


4. Sovereignty-Seeking, Transformative Nationalisms 


Although many writers support what I call Left nationalism/international- 
ism, most of them go to great lengths to avoid the nationalist label. They may 
advocate national or popular sovereignty in cases such as the campaigns to 
defeat the Multilateral Agreement on Investment (MAI) at the OECD in 
1998, or to defend the sovereignty of Venezuelans or Brazilians to retain their 
own democratically elected president against manoeuvrings by the United 
States and locally allied elites. But many feel compelled to condemn all forms 
of nationalism, because of fears about its association with racism.” 

In Dimensions of Radical Democracy, Chantal Mouffe (1992: 11-12) 
advocates a strong civic nationalism in the tradition of the Great French 
Revolution, and exhorts us to recover ‘identification’, ‘allegiance’, and the 
indivisibility of ‘political association’: 
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power structures. Civil societies, independent of the state and of the trans- 
nationals, are essential to the democratic practice of citizens over rulers 
(Fraser, 1992). So is anti-racism, massive redistribution of wealth from North 
to South, and inter-national ties among social movements. But it is naïve to 
think that a united global civil-society of six billion people can act in concert 
to control corporations and restrain the incursions of the US Empire. A more 
compelling and realistic strategy is to deglobalize and break up transnationals 
into parts, to be controlled by democratic communities, conceived in a 
variety of ways. Marx described such communities as ‘associated producers’, 
while others have advocated cooperatives, workers’ ownership, wage- 
earners’ capital funds, and ownership and control by local, subnational or 
central governments. 

Global integration is not new; it has developed in waves and counter- 
waves. Even the World Bank (2002: 14-15) acknowledges, but decries this. In 
some respects, the previous globalization wave, from the 1870s to 1914, 
pushed the world toward greater integration than now. In other respects 
global integration was less than now.!” First, international migration was 
greater in proportional terms then — estimated at about 10 percent of the 
world’s population in 1914 and only a little more than 2 percent now (pp. 
10-11). Second, there were higher levels of foreign ownership in the Majority 
World in 1914 than today (p. 43). Third, states which were on the gold 
standard had less control over their monetary policies and there was less vari- 
ation in central banks’ interest rates. 

The shocks which substantially reversed global integration in the last 
great wave were delivered by world wars, the 1930s Great Depression, and the 
Russian Revolution and the threat of its spread. The world wars, separated by 
the Great Depression, comprised the first half of what I call a period of re- 
nationalized economies in the 1914, to 1945 period. The world wars ended 
most commerce between enemies, encouraged nationalizations of “enemy 
alien’ property, and increased the role of the state in the economy. State 
planning in capitalist countries originated during the world wars. Except for 
some holdings from allied countries, the enlarged warfare state tended to 
exclude foreign capitalists. The Bolsheviks expropriated foreign and domestic 
property and repudiated all foreign debts. But contrary to rhetoric about 
workers’ internationalism, the Soviets practiced their authoritarian, state- 
bureaucratic system in one country. In the capitalist world, the 1930s Depres- 
sion led to protectionism, a great decline in world trade, and a fall in the US 
stock market to 9 percent of its 1929 value. It took 25 years to recover that 
value (Yardeni, 2002). The Japanese stock market crash of 1989-1990 triggered 
a period of deflationary recession in Japan, which is not over yet, and which 
currently may be spreading to other Minority World countries after the specu- 
lative stock market burst (Greider, 1997: 228; Rubin, 2002). 

The second half of the phase of re-nationalized economies, 1945 to the 
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mid-1970s, was characterized by several nationally-oriented economic 
models. First were the reinvigorated challenges to capitalism from the 
Chinese and other communist revolutions and the extension of the Soviet 
system into Eastern Europe. Second was the massive decolonization of the 
Third World, led by India, from 1947 to the mid-1960s. Anti-colonialism was 
characterized by radical nationalisms in nation-less countries, in which it was 
asserted that the people of a region, not foreign capitalists, had the right to 
control their own resources, economies, culture and polities. The prevailing 
model was called ‘import substitution industrialization’. You cannot get a 
more ‘inwardly directed development’ doctrine than that. 

Third, in the rich Minority World, Keynesianism produced welfare states 
or deepened existing ones. The development of welfare states was due to 
national, not international, class compromises, which assumed that domestic 
capital would remain largely at home, to provide full employment. Applied 
Keynesianism transformed the late 19th-century caretaker state from about 
10 percent to roughly 50 percent of the economies of Minority World coun- 
tries by the mid-1970s (Desai, 2000). In the US, military Keynesianism, 
combined with a less developed welfare state, rivalled that of welfare Keyne- 
sianism elsewhere in the portion of the economy that was state-led. The 
public sector was necessarily national and almost entirely off limits to foreign 
ownership and international trade. That is what accounts for the current 
negotiations over liberalizing health, education and municipal services at 
negotiations of the General Agreements on Trade in Services (the GATs) in 
Geneva. They are about transnational corporations demanding entry into 
these potentially huge, lucrative sectors, from which they had been largely 
shut out. 

In the 21st century, shocks from the five sources listed above have 
varying likelihood to recur and challenge or significantly reverse global inte- 
gration under the Washington Consensus model. The post-1945 age of 
nuclear weapons and deterrence stamped out major wars on the soil of 
northern countries and, thankfully, they are unlikely to reappear any time 
soon. Revolution is also very remote in the affluent North and would not 
stand a chance unless there was a severe and prolonged deflationary depres- 
sion. The latter is not impossible, given the levels of speculative capital 
moving around the globe and the ‘irrational exuberance’ (to use the phrase 
of Alan Greenspan, US Federal Reserve Board Chairman) of the value of 
capital and real estate. But we cannot rule out the re-emergence of strong 
pressures to extend the welfare state in the North. 

If it comes, the spark for a radical break from capitalist globalism is likely 
to emerge first in the Majority World, perhaps in Latin America, where we 
may again see wars, revolutions, depressions and anti-colonial movements. A 
new source of shock is also very likely — increasingly severe and increasingly 
frequent major environmental catastrophes. Some or all such shocks may lead 
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in the future, as they did in the past, to successful politics of substantially 
deglobalizing economies, or to put it differently, to significantly re-national- 
ized or de-linked ones. 


Conclusion 


Capitalists are the true globalizers, not workers or citizens. If capital, 
especially speculative capital, is increasingly mobile across borders, labour is 
not. Borders have been stiffened since the events of 11 September 2001. Even 
if they had not been, most people do not want to emigrate from their home 
communities. Most who leave are forced to do so by repression or lack of 
economic opportunities (Stalker, 1994). The global market is the arena for 
transnationals, business professionals and the rich, where power is based on 
unequal command of property. The political arena for most wage-earners and 
peasants is in countries and regions where aspirations to democracy and 
equality are widely held, if not always realized. 

Instead of globalization from above to uphold corporate rights, we need, 
not globalization from below, but positive nationalisms and genuine inter- 
nationalism from below. Ordinary people cannot be organized and coordi- 
nated at the level of six billion people in the same way as the elite can meet 
at Davos or Bilderberg. Nor would it be desirable. The kind of future world 
most of us want is one of great, cultural and national diversities, in which 
distinct peoples, on a scale much smaller than all humanity, have the sover- 
eignty to decide their own futures. But those who struggle for their own sov- 
ereignty must be equally committed to promoting mutual understanding 
among nations, to reversing environmental degradation and to radically 
redistributing the world’s wealth. 


Notes 


1 A Google search on 19 December 2000 yielded 1050 hits for the term ‘deglobal- 
ization’. 

2 Robertson writes that use of the noun ‘globalization’ was not recognized as a 
significant concept in academic circles until the early or even middle 1980s 
(Robertson, 1992: 8). 

3 For a start on the global civil society literature, see Lipschutz (1996) for a positive 
view and Laxer and Halperin (2003) for a critical view. For a good entrée into the 
literature on transnational civil society, see Florini (2000). Richard Falk (1997) first 
coined the phrase ‘globalization from below’. 

4 Land, water, sub-surface resources, and bottom-up democracy are, and should, for 
the most part, be controlled by smaller, sovereign commons. 

5 Passed on 11 September 2001, the 28-clause Inter-American Democratic Charter 
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defines democracy and establishes procedures to undertake not only when 
democracy has been formally ruptured, as in a coup, but when democracy is 
seriously altered and at risk. Accessed at www.oas.org on 12 December 2002. 

6 For the role of Clarke and Barlow and the importance of English-Canadian 
economic and cultural nationalism in the anti-MAI campaign, see Johnston and 
Laxer (forthcoming). 

7 See the discussion below on ‘defensive territorial’ kinds of nationalisms. 

8 I heard this view expressed at every stop in a nine-lecture tour of Indian 
universities in January 2001. Several books highlighted the recolonization theme: 
Raghavan (1990), Saul (1993), Ecumenical Coalition for Economic Justice (1990). 

9 Some of the arguments and formulations in this section are elaborated in Laxer 
(2001). 

10 I develop the points made in the next three paragraphs at greater length in Laxer 
(2001). 

11 This is not to imply that separatist movements are never legitimate. 

12 I make the case that is set out in this paragraph in Laxer (2000). 

13 These points are developed at greater length in Laxer (2001). 

14 In philosophy, a debate is taking place on the compatibility between liberal, or 
social liberal, nationalism and cosmopolitanism (The Monist, vol. 82, no. 3, July 
1999). For a start into the literature, see Hobsbawm (1991) and Miller (1995). 

15 This three-strand formulation is based on a book being pane by James 
Goodman, Teresina Gutierrez-Haces, Gordon Laxer and Oyvind Osterud. 

16 Goodman (2002) provocatively calls them ‘cosmopolitan nationalisms’. 

17 Capital, especially speculative capital, now moves around the world instanta- 
neously and at much greater volumes than in the earlier period. While permanent 
migration is now lower, travel is much more frequent and this changes people’s 
consciousness. On the cultural side, millions of people watch or listen to the same 
entertainment and sports spectacles and converse on the Internet, and this creates 


a greater sense of humanity as one entity. 
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of different policing practices, concentrating on developments from 1970 
until the recent Patten Report (1999), drawing from a wide range of historical 
sources as well as some of their own interviews with police personnel. Their 
thesis is that policing must be understood in relation to its ‘key practice’, 
which for Ireland’s Royal Ulster Constabulary (RUC) has been the ‘control 
of nationalist dissent and protest’ (p. 42). The book critically scrutinizes some 
of the main agencies and policies that have been employed to effect such 
control, including police collusion with unionist forces, an unofficial ‘shoot 
to kill’ policy, extraordinary legal measures, and the deployment of British 
Army death squads against IRA terrorists. The main exception to this 
historical narrative structure is the penultimate chapter which focuses on the 
importance of police symbolism in Northern Ireland. Although the book has 
a somewhat narrow focus, which I emphasize below, it is a welcome addition 
to the literature on policing divided societies. 

The Asian Gang, in contrast, is an ethnographic study of two groups of 
young Bengali men who reside on England’s Stoneleigh estate, one aged 
between 18 and 21 years, and the second aged between 14 and 16. Professor 
Alexander volunteered for two-and-a-half-years as a youth worker at the 
Stoneleigh Asian Youth Organization (SAYO) where she eventually gained 
access to, and then the trust and friendship of, her research informants. The 
SAYO center is akin to a youth center where her informants regularly con- 
gregated to play pool, smoke and socialize. Her research concentrates on the 
process of identity formation among these minority youths. Through inter- 
views with several young people Alexander nicely debunks the notion that 
they might embrace a unified Asian identity based exclusively (or primarily) 
on ethnicity. Instead, she demonstrates how her informants draw from fluid, 
situated, cross-cutting and occasionally contested narratives pertaining to 
age, gender, location and personality in establishing their identities. 

Potential readers should be cautioned that they will learn nothing about 
the operation of ethnic gangs from this book. In fact, on the last page, the 
author chastises those readers who might have presumed that a book entitled 
The Asian Gang might actually be about the (or ‘an’) Asian gang. Instead, 
Alexander insists that her research participants are not, in fact, gang members. 
This finding is not surprising given that she did not seem to set out in search 
of a gang, and consequently did not find one. Moreover, her analysis does not 
dwell on the topic of crime, aside from discussion of a surprising amount of 
fighting within and between local youth groups. Instead, we learn about how 
Professor Alexander accompanied the youths to bowling, football matches 
and movies; how she helped them complete applications for jobs, college and 
law school, went dry-slope skiing with them and watched them develop and 
perform in a local fashion show. Such activities would certainly seem to 
position these youths at a considerable remove from the preoccupations of 
the iconic inner-city gangs of South Central Los Angeles. To the extent that 
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the book is concerned with gangs at all, this comes in the form of an excel- 
lent demonstration of the myriad local and interpersonal factors that go into 
fostering conflict amongst these youths, nicely debunking any simplistic pre- 
tension that ‘ethnic conflict’ can be attributed as the cause of their violent 
behavior. 

The book’s non-engagement with gangs only becomes problematic when 
the author generalizes from her study to suggest that the notion of a gang is 
‘more fiction than fact’ (p. xiii). On the one hand such a claim usefully draws 
our attention to how the gang label has become a fluid and expansive inter- 
pretive frame directed at just about any congregation of adolescents (Best, 
1999; Davis, 1990). As Meehan (2000) has shown, the scope of behaviors that 
are now officially identified as ‘gang related’ has become so all-inclusive as 
to be laughable. However, this does not support Alexander’s claim that 
‘“The Gang” exists more as an idea than a reality’ (p. xiii). Such a position 
goes too far, slighting the fact that there clearly are self-identified gangs, many 
of whom embrace the organizational structure and gang rituals that have 
become part of popular culture. Moreover, her position on the questionable 
ontological status of gangs is a curious example of an ‘either/or’ style of 
thought from someone employing a culturalist approach — the strength of 
which has been its ability to embrace a ‘both/and’ form of analysis that 
adeptly holds apparent opposites in creative tension and explores how fiction 
and fact can be mutually constitutive. 

Given the quite extraordinary disjuncture between the book’s focus and 
its title, I can only deduce that the title choice was consciously or uncon- 
sciously shaped by marketing considerations. A book entitled The Asian 
Gang is immediately attractive to a wider audience of individuals who might 
be enticed by sensationalistic visions of ethnic criminality that such a title 
evokes. Unfortunately, in capitalizing on the public’s (and the academy’s) 
sense of dangerous racialized otherness the book’s title seems to make the 
author complicit in precisely the types of racial othering that she seeks to 


challenge. 


Differential Reflexivity 


The remainder of this review essay situates these two books in relation to the 
practice of academic self-reflection. And while talk of reflexivity is now wide- 
spread in the social sciences, such discussions are complicated by the fact that 
the term ‘reflexive’ means different things for different authors (Ashmore, 
1989; Beck et al., 1994; Bourdieu and Wacquant, 1992; Lynch, 2000; Woolgar, 
1988). For the purposes at hand, I approach reflexivity as an effort to fore- 
ground the place of the researcher in the process of conducting research and 
writing scholarly texts as a means to disrupt and undermine notions of 
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As should be apparent, reflexivity is not a simple methodological tool, 
akin to a multiple regression or t-test. Instead, reflexivity is something that 
must be demonstrated in the act of writing. Reflexivity is a performance that 
positions the author in relationship to the field, the act of research, writing 
and the production of knowledge more generally. 

Perhaps the most apparent convention that differentiates reflexivists 
from more traditional approaches is the tone of their writing, which is charac- 
terized by a decided amount of anxiety. Starting from the assumption that 
interview situations are always imbued with power differentials and that 
research inevitably misrepresents its object of analysis, reflexivists embrace 
the ideas that the authority of the author is always suspect, and that truths 
are partial (Clifford, 1986). The upshot has been a preponderance of scholar- 
ship with an almost apologetic tone, a form of mea culpa for the inevitable 
violence of abstraction (Sayer, 1987) and the attendant silencing of alternative 
voices. Rather than the scholarly tone of quiet certainty, characteristic of tra- 
ditionalists, reflexive sociology involves frequent expressions of apprehen- 
sion and discomfort about the partiality of its truths. And while this practice 
has corrected earlier pretensions to objectivity, it has produced a style of 
writing that is predictably apologetic, timid and continually anxious about 
the limitations of its own knowledge. Consider, for example, the tone of 
Alexander's description of her research when she suggests that her work 
“silences the multi-vocality of the lived experience” (p. 52) and that “the dia- 
logical foundation on which this book is built is perhaps not as apparent in 
the final product as 1 would like’ (p. 52). Such qualifications and anxieties are 
now characteristic of:the reflexive genre. 

This tentativeness amongst the reflexivists is also fostered by the pre- 
dictable accusations of relativism prompted by their anti-objectivism, with 
the self-admitted partiality of their truths raising the question of why we 
should believe their account rather than another. While this is not the place 
to rehearse the debates surrounding relativism (Bernstein, 1983; Norris, 1997; 
Rorty, 1991), suffice to say that a concern about relativism often informs 
reflexive types of analysis. Given an uncomfortable choice between an 
indefensible objectivism versus an unprivilegeable relativism, reflexivists tend 
to embrace the latter. In this regard Alexander’s relationship to the truths of 
her account is fairly typical of the reflexivists in that she follows Clifford’s 
(1986) suggestion that ethnographic truths are a form of ‘fiction’ that are both 
made, and made-up. While such a characterization might provide some 
semantic wiggle room to differentiate reflexivists from objectivists, it does 
not evade larger ontological questions. Reflexivists generally want their 
audience to believe their account, and occasionally formulate social policy in 
light of the knowledge they have produced, because it has some kind of 
authentic relationship to ‘the world out there’, not because they have ‘made 
up’ an insightful work of fiction. 
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Another difficulty with the reflexive approach becomes apparent in the 
actual practice of reflexive writing, where the often lofty theoretical justif- 
cations for greater reflexivity can manifest themselves as a license to write 
about our most beloved topic — ourselves. The Asian Gang presents us with 
several instances of biographical detail presented in the name of reflexivity 
that are of questionable relevance. In an extended methodology chapter we 
learn, among many other things, that Professor Alexander was adopted by a 
white English family but harbored a largely unfulfilled desire to connect with 
her Asian heritage. Her work with the Bengali youths on the Stoneleigh estate 
somewhat improves her uncomfortable relationship with her Asian roots to 
the point that she now shares a sense of belonging with the ‘Asian com- 
munity’. In 1996 she arranged what appears to have been an unfulfilling 
reunion with her birth mother and later visited India to meet other members 
of her biological family. Such events helped her come to the happy realiza- 
tion that her friends and colleagues from the SAYO project had become an 
important manifestation of her extended Asian family. Such ruminations are 
by no means an extreme form of sociological self-reflexivity, but nonetheless 
provide a nice example of the types of biographical details and personal angst 
to which a reader can be subject as a result of an emphasis on reflexivity, as 
scholarship leans towards biography which shades into personal therapy. 

Finally, I would like to draw attention to the inherent tension in the call 
for greater reflexivity in that it seems to presume a researcher with a remark- 
able capacity for self-awareness. Through introspection or encounters with 
research participants, authors are ideally able to unearth and contemplate 
those biographical or subjective factors that shape the process of conducting 
research, interpreting findings and writing scholarship. These presumptions 
become problematic if we acknowledge that researchers are also psycho- 
logical subjects who, following Freud, are motivated by factors of which they 
are only dimly aware. Consequently, greater self-reflexivity may not suffice 
to reveal to ourselves our own biases and blind spots and raises the prospect 
that reflexivity might actually be a form of rationalization for unconscious 
motivations and prejudices. 

In the case of The Asian Gang, there is at least one instance where, despite 
Professor Alexander’s efforts to situate herself in the narrative, a potentially 
important attribute of her relationship to her research situation is overlooked. 
As mentioned previously, the people she interviewed seldom discussed crime. 
And while I know nothing of these youths beyond the account provided in her 
book, given the particular institutional positioning of the researcher, readers 
can at least be suspicious of the youths’ protestations of non-involvement in 
crime. This is because professor Alexander was not an unknown stranger to 
whom the youths could unburden themselves. Instead, she was a familiar youth 
worker who was known to be a good friend of the head of the SAYO project, 
which these youths obviously saw as an important resource. Hence, no matter 
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how close she became to her informants, in their eyes she would inevitably be 
seen at least partially as an authority figure, and one with whom they might be 
risking a great deal if they revealed any involvement in crime. Despite the 
author’s reflexive approach, I found no discussion of this fairly standard 
methodological concern about how her position as an authority might have 
shaped the interview data. As a result, readers are entitled to at least suspect 
that her conclusion that the activities of these youths are ‘rather mundane and 
ordinary’ (p. 251) might be an artifact of the position of the researcher. 

By way of brief concluding comment, I want to raise a final question 
about the practice of reflexivity by diverting our attention away from the 
usual reflexivist focus on the act of writing, to accentuate the act of reading 
sociological texts. While reflexivity can serve many purposes, the embrace of 
self-reflexive writing styles specifically to ‘disrupt, delay or counteract the 
objectification of knowledge’ (Lynch, 2000: 36) appears to be based on a 
questionable assumption about the readership of sociological studies. That is, 
reflexivists assume that in the absence of self-conscious critique that positions 
the author in relation to the text, readers will tend to assume that the know- 
ledge stands above the subjectivity of the author. Consequently, self-reflex- 
rvity becomes a strategy to avoid pretensions to objectivity. 

Instead, we should recognize that sociological audiences bring a host of 
reading strategies and assumptions to texts. For individuals inclined to 
assume that objectivity is an attainable and desirable end, or who are in search 
of a particular ‘fact’ to insert into their own knowledge production enter- 
prise, it is unlikely that any amount of self-reflection will stop them from dis- 
tilling a nuanced reflexive text into unambiguous facts (Latour, 1988; Pels, 
2000). On the other hand, there are an increasing number of sociologists, 
informed by developments in social theory over the past 30 years, for whom 
the default option is not to presume the objectivity of a text, but that there is 
no alternative but to produce situated and partial knowledge. For such 
readers, the self-reflective qualifications and problematizations about the 
limitations of knowledge production are a form of preaching to the choir. To 
apply this to my own readings of these books under review, I have demon- 
strated that one text was quite self-reflexive and the other less so. That said, 
at no point in reading either study did I presume that that one was more 
objective than the other. In time, it will likely come to pass, if it has not 
happened already, that the vast majority of sociologists will internalize the 
insight that all knowledge is inevitably partial and situated, raising questions 
about the continued need to perform anti-objectivist forms of reflexivity. 


Note 


1 would like to thank Serra Tinic and Aaron Doyle for their thoughtful comments on 
this essay. I would also like to thank Susan McDaniel and Maureen Goutier for the 
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privilege of being among the first individuals to write a review essay for Current 
Sociology. 
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There was a time when classes were regarded by sociologists as central to the 
stratification systems of modern capitalist societies. But over the past decade 
or so the relevance of social class has been subject to serious scrutiny, as its 
sociological study has become an increasingly arcane specialism focusing 
particularly on debates about social mobility. Beyond the ‘Nuffield 
paradigm’ of social mobility studies, a wide range of critiques has questioned 
the relevance of social class in a post-modern, post-industrial ‘risk society’. 
These have included Beck (1992), Giddens (1991) and Pakulski and Waters 
(1996). The three books reviewed here each in different ways point to the 
continued vibrancy of social class as a topic of academic debate, even if one 
of them (Paul Kingston’s The Classless Society) wishes to write its epitaph. 
These writers are, however, quite distinctive in their approaches. Drawing on 
extensive empirical studies of social class, Kingston aims to launch ‘a frontal 
and fundamental challenge to class theory’ (Kingston, 2000: 1) and argues that 
the USA is now a classless society even though multi-dimensional inequali- 

ties persist. Michael Zweig argues the converse, that contrary to conventional 
pronouncements of the ‘death of class’, social classes in the USA ‘not only 
continue to exist but ... exert tremendous influence over us’ (Zweig, 2000: 
1). The ‘working class’ moreover remains in the majority in American society 
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and is capable of organizing itself politically to defend and advance its inter- 
ests. Social class is not the primary focus of Phil Brown and Hugh Lauder’s 
study of society in a global economy, but their detailed discussion of the con- 
figuration of global and local labour markets, politics and education provides 
an institutional context often lacking in the analysis of class. 

Kingston argues that the USA is now a classless society. His definition 
of class is realist, in that class could be said to exist to the extent that it signifi- 
cantly shapes the fundamental content of social lives (Kingston, 2000: 3). The 
main criteria for this are taken from Giddens’s (1973) theory of class struc- 
turation, namely, inter- and intra-generational mobility, interaction patterns, 
cultural orientations, class sentiment (‘we-ness’) and political action. A 
strong defence of structuration would require that people inherit economic 
position from their families; marry, befriend and live near those of similar 
circumstances; share lifestyles; feel emotionally bonded with class members 
but antagonistic towards others; and be involved in politics, pursuing collec- 
tive agendas. Since none of these conditions is met, Kingston concludes that 
‘class is dead’. 

He begins by reviewing ‘maps’ of class hierarchies, from Giddens, 
Goldthorpe, Gilbert and Kahl, Rossides, Kerbo, Poulantzas and Wright and 
notes that most class theories condense multiple schemas into a tripartite 
division of upper, middle and working class (Kingston, 2000: 45). No one 
schema is used for his subsequent tests of class theory, though Wright’s 
features quite often, since it too claims to be a realist theory. Much of the rest 
of the book is devoted to demonstrating that judged against the above struc- 
turation criteria these ‘classes’ do not represent distinct groupings nor do 
class variables account for other patterns of social life. Reviewing some of the 
extensive mobility data, he argues that ‘mobility across generations is com- 
monplace’ (Kingston, 2000: 64) and a substantial majority of men and women 
(insofar as studies include them) move out of their parents’ occupational 
stratum. He argues that there is little connection between class location and 
class consciousness — since no studies find any significant relationship 
between objective position and self-identification or with common class 
sentiments. Does class influence voting behaviour or other forms of political 
orientation? Based on measures of voting, party identification, ideological 
self-description, attitudes to policies or evaluations of the political-economic 
order, it does so only minimally. Class culture (with reference to Bourdieu) 
fares no better since class structures neither cultural activity nor preferences 
for ‘high’ or popular cultural consumption — rather cultural life has ‘a political 
life of its own that cuts across class’ (Kingston, 2000: 145). American culture 
is a niche culture, the patterns of which are not aligned in class terms. 
Evidence from family life, marriage types, home life, child raising, consump- 
tion of art, taste, moral and religious beliefs shows no clear variation with 
class position. 
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Finally, in a chapter entitled ‘American Unexceptionalism’ (a reference 
to the view that American society is exceptional in its low level of hereditary, 
caste-like differences and high levels of mobility) Kingston argues that the 
patterns of fluid mobility and lack of class political alignment identified in 
the USA are broadly shared by other western societies. Counter-intuitively, 
comparative data suggest that the greater the level of inequality (as in the 
USA) the lower the level of class structuration, whereas greater equality (as 
in Sweden) is accompanied by higher structuration effects. The variables can 
operate independently. There exists therefore the prospect of capitalism 
without class formation, capitalism moreover that is triumphant and since the 
collapse of socialism confronts no alternative system (Kingston, 2000: 233). 
Although the book concludes with rather sketchy thoughts on political cleav- 
ages that will emerge beyond class, there is no mention of anti-globalization 
movements or other kinds of anti-capitalist activism in western societies. 
Post-class politics are organized around multiple (rather than polar) solidar- 
ities such as occupation, cultural difference and economic disadvantage. 

Despite Kingston’s impressive review of available evidence, his argument 
abstracts class from wider socio-political processes and thereby misses ways 
in which class analysis might remain relevant. Actually, some class structura- 
tion effects are identified, for example on mobility — the sons of upper non- 
manual fathers had notable occupational inheritance (Kingston, 2000: 67), and 
if one looks at relative rather than absolute rates of mobility then the class 
system seems more self-reproductive. Perhaps a more accurate (if less contro- 
versial) conclusion would be that social class is a weak and possibly declining 
predicator of life chances, but insofar as it exercises any influence at all (as 
realists) we should conclude that classes continue to exist. Further, Kingston 
does not separate social mobility as a substantive claim from a methodological 
approach. The former views social class as influencing social mobility, while 
the latter claims that social mobility is best conceptualized as the flow of indi- 
viduals within a class structure (see more detailed discussion of this in Savage, 
2000: 75ff.). Kingston dwells on the former but not at all on the latter. 

In contrast to Kingston’s bivariate analysis there is now a well-estab- 
lished tradition of qualitative study of the subjective ‘lived’ experience of 
class. This has methodological as well as substantive implications, since some 
evidence suggests that when people decline to ‘self-identify’ as working class 
this may reflect shame in accepting low class position (Skeggs, 1997). Class 
cultures, Skeggs says, do not ‘unite’ people into proud collectivity but 
because of their power to mark individuals as lacking in appropriate tastes 
and demeanour invoke shame in the fraught recognition that promises of 
equality are not kept. This attests to the continuing relevance of ‘lived’ class 
relations and especially what Sennet and Cobb (1977) called the ‘hidden 
injuries of class’. It further indicates the need to undertake multiple measures 
and observations triangulated across these multiple sources. 
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The lived experience of class features extensively in Zweig's The Working 
Class Majority, which is written in the tradition of popular economics to 
confront precisely the ‘myth’ that classes no longer exist. The intention of the 
book is to “bring class back into focus in the United States’ and to provide a 
resource for workers, students, and anyone else interested in the world of 
work, power, and politics. The argument includes both objective, statistical 
evidence and reflections on the “experience” of class, which is an important 
corrective to Kingston's approach. This research underlying the book is part 
of a wider project based at Stony Brook, run by the Group for the Study of 
Working Class Life, further details of which can be found at <www.work- 
ingclass.sunysb.edu>. The book is interspersed with photos of diverse occu- 
pational styles of “working class’ life drawn from the project. 

Zweig contends that “class is about the power some people have over the 
lives of others” and, like Braverman (1974) who, oddly, is not cited, a crucial 
measure of differentiation is the degree of control or autonomy exercised in 
the workplace (Zweig, 2000: 13). While acknowledging differ within 
classes and ambiguities around class boundaries, Zweig uses this criterion to 
advance the traditional tripartite structure of capitalist, middle and working 
class. The majority of the population, 62 percent, falls into the working class, 
the middle is put at 36 percent and while no percentage is put on the capi- 
talist class they presumably constitute most of the remaining 2 percent. 
Within this broad-brush schema much of the mobility evidence of the kind 
cited by Kingston can be discounted, since even if the son of a steelworker 
becomes a bank teller both occupations are “working class’ (Zweig, 2000: 43). 
This enables Zweig to argue that the class structure is largely self-reproduc- 
ing and that where real upward mobility occurs this is largely a result of indi- 
vidual good fortune. Based on a combination of opinion poll data and the 
Group’s research, Zweig claims that ‘working class identity survives’ ‘at least 
in some minimal way’ (Zweig, 2000: 58). Inequalities in America are increas- 
ingly polarizing (which Kingston also argues, 2000: 174) so the living stan- 
dards of the working class are falling relative to those of capitalists, despite 
evidence of rising worker productivity. So, one might say, the ratio of exploi- 
tation is rising. In this context, poverty cannot be analysed through the 
concept of an ‘underclass’ since this is not a distinct stratum (again Kingston 
would agree). Rather, ‘poverty is something that happens to the working 
class’ (p. 78) although for most individuals it is not a permanent state. 

Reminiscent of the early 20th-century debates in Social Democracy over 
the Woman Question, Zweig argues that the task is for the working class to 
confront global capitalism by organizing itself as an independent force in 
society (Zweig, 2000: 171). He is thus fairly dismissive of political mobiliz- 
ation among ‘other identities’ based on gender and ethnicity and defends the 
centrality of class position on the grounds that ‘most women and minorities 
are in the working class’ (Zweig, 2000: 131). This restatement of orthodox 
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Marxism is open to many objections, not least that he gives no attention to 
any evidence or arguments that counter the main thesis. None of the evidence 
assembled by Kingston against the relevance of class analysis is addressed and 
the claim that 62 percent of Americans are ‘working class’ is of limited socio- 
logical value unless this gives rise to the kinds of structuration outlined above. 
Zweig sees a possible renaissance of working-class activism in the new leader- 
ship of the AFL-CIO and formation of a new Labor Party. Yet a resurgence 
of radical politics is unlikely to take off, especially in the post-9/11 political 
climate, unless alliances are built across broad constituencies and develop new 
agendas appropriate to the current phase of capitalist organization. Rather 
than address these, Zweig has opted for a restatement of old certainties of 
socialist analysis and political practice. 

Brown and Lauder address this theme in a wide-ranging study of the 
social, economic and political configurations of global post-Fordism. They 
begin with an analysis of the ‘Golden Era’ of western capitalism, based on 
‘walled economies’ of mass-produced goods managed through a political 
settlement between the state, employers and workers. This settlement 
required managed exchange rates, trade barriers, employment protection and 
national economic planning, which between 1950 and 1973 generated low 
unemployment in western capitalist economies. This was also the period of 
growth of giant national corporations (e.g. Chrysler, Standard Oil, and ICT) 
organized on principles of standardization, routinization and work disci- 
pline. In Fordist production lines, vertical integration, scientific management 
and bureaucratic administration provided for male career structures (and 
incidentally enabled many from manual families to escape to non-manual 
occupations). The consolidation of the nuclear family and domestic division 
of labour accompanied the Golden Era of welfare-Fordism, although this 
began to fragment in the later 1960s. During this post-war period welfare 
costs rose (15-20 percent in OECD countries) and rates of poverty fell, 
creating some of the most egalitarian societies in history (Brown and Lauder, 
2001: 89). 

However, the fault lines of economic nationalism were already apparent 
— each boom increased the ratio of family wage to private wage and taxes rose 
as a consequence, in response to which governments lowered taxes and 
increased debt in a cycle of stop-go policies. All this unravelled during the 
1970s, with the oil shocks that signalled the end of economic nationalism and 
the emergence of highly integrated global markets along with downsizing and 
the hollowing out of manufacturing. Thus manufacturing in the advanced 
capitalist economies gave way to what Castells calls the ‘informational 
economy” and global competition. All this coincided with 1989 and the “gale 
of creative destruction’. In OECD economies unemployment and inequality 
reached levels higher than any time since the 19th century (Brown and 
Lauder, 2001: 99). At the same time the fall of communism entrenched a 
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Alberto Martinelli 
Global Order or Divided World? Introduction 


The title of this session dramatizes a basic contradiction of the present, but 
could be rephrased as ‘global order and divided world’, since the social world 
at the beginning of the 21st century is both globally interconnected and 
globally fragmented according to the dimensions we consider: global 
economic and technological interdependence and social interconnectedness, 
on the one hand, and cultural fragmentation and political division, on the 
other. The world can be conceptualized as a single system, but a world society 
does not yet exist, and widespread conflict and fragmentation are more 
evident than global integration and governance. First, this introduction dis- 
cusses the main conceptualizations of globalization, which are arranged in a 
conceptual space described with reference to three major axes: (a) “hyper- 
globalizers vs skeptics’, where the key distinction concerns the degree of 
novelty of globalization and its impact on nation states; (b) ‘neo-liberals vs 
neo-marxist and radicals’, where the key points are the balance between 
positive and negative impacts of globalization and its truly global or western 
hegemonic character; and (c) ‘homogenization vs heterogeneity and 
hybridization’, which focuses on the cultural dimension of globalization. 
Second, the introduction criticizes the demise of the nation state as one major 
instance of oversimplification in theorizing about globalization. 


Keywords: economic interconnectedness, globalization (theories of), 
national sovereignty (erosion of), political fragmentation 


Alberto Martinelli 
Ordre global ou monde divisé? Introduction 


Le monde social, à l’aube du 21e siècle, tend à devenir un monde, mais 
demeure tout à la fois fragmenté, accablé par les conflits, hiérarchique et 
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inégalitaire. Ce monde constitue en même temps un système global et un 
monde atomisé, offrant à l’ensemble de l’humanité des possibilités sans précé- 
dent d’une justice meilleure et d’un plus grand bien-être, mais présentant 
aussi des menaces sans précédent de guerre nucléaire et de mort écologique. 
Cette introduction analyse, sur une base conceptuelle, la très riche littérature 
au sujet de la mondialisation suivant trois axes principaux: (a) un premier axe 
oppose les sceptiques et les tenants convaincus de la thèse de la mondialisa- 
tion. Leur principal désaccord porte sur le degré de nouveauté du phénomène 
de la mondialisation et sur son impact auprès des États-nations; (b) un second 
axe oppose les néo-libéraux aux néo-marxistes et aux radicaux. Cet axe 
soulève la question de l’équilibre entre les conséquences positives et négatives 
de la mondialisation, et celle de sa nature, qui peut être perçue comme véri- 
tablement mondiale ou comme reflet de l’hégémonie occidentale; (c) un 
troisième axe, qui confronte la thèse de l’homogénéisation à celles de 
l’hétérogénéité et de l’hybridation, met l’accent sur la dimension culturelle de 
la mondialisation. L'introduction critique aussi la théorie de la fin de l’État- 
nation comme un des exemples plus évidents de la hypersimplification du 
discours sur la mondialisation. 


Mots-clés: atomisation politique, interdépendance économique, mondialisa- 
tion (théories de), souveraineté (érosion de) 


Alberto Martinelli 
¿Ordén global o mundo fragmentado? Introducción 


El título de esta sesión refleja una contradicción básica del mundo social del 
siglo 21, que es a la vez un sistema único y un mundo fragmentado. La glob- 
alización está marcada, por un lado, por la tensión entre la interdependencia 
económica y tecnológica e interconexiones sociales a escala global, y por otro, 
por la fragmentación cultural y divisiones políticas. Se puede concebir el 
mundo como un único sistema, pero aún existe una sociedad mundial, de 
modo que no deben asumirse como seguros ni la integración ni un sistema de 
gobierno global. La introducción discute las principales conceptualizaciones 
de la globalización, que pueden distribuirse en un espacio conceptual descrito 
con referencia a tres ejes principales: (a) el eje formado por los hiperglobal- 
izadores’ vs los escépticos”, donde la clave de la diferencia rádica en el grado 
de novedad que representa la globalización y en su impacto sobre los estados 
nacionales; (b) el eje marcado por los neoliberales” vs los neomarxistas y 
anarquistas”, donde los puntos claves se refieren al equilibrio entre los 
impactos positivos y negativos de la globalización y a su carácter hegemónico 
y auténticamente global u occidental; (c) el eje que pasa por la homoge- 
nización” vs “heterogeneidad e hibridización”, que se concentra en la 
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dimensión cultural de la globalización. En segundo lugar la introducción 
crítica la teoría del fin del estado-nación como uno de los más claros ejemplos 
de la supersimplificación de las teorías sobre la globalización. 


Palabras claves: fragmentación política, globalización (teorías de), inter- 


conexiones económicas, soberanía (erosión de) 


Neil J. Smelser 
Pressures for Continuity in the Context of Globalization 


This article challenges the widely held assumption that globalization is 
creating a new type of world society at the expense of the nation-state. Argu- 
ments assembled to support this challenge include the reminder that vast 
social changes are inevitably incremental in character; that increasing com- 
plexity rather than revolutionary transformation is the theme of contem- 
porary social changes in the world; that the staying-power of sovereign states 
is impressive, and that a number of factors — including the international ter- 
rorist threat — are shoring them up; and with respect to cultural change the 
prospect is for continuity of processes already under way rather than radical 
transformation. 


Keywords: globalization, nation-state 


Neil J. Smelser 
Forces en faveur de la continuité, dans un contexte de 
globalisation 


Le présent article conteste une assomption assez répandue, selon laquelle la 
globalisation créerait un nouveau type de société mondiale, aux dépens de 
l’État-nation. La contestation se justifie par divers arguments, dont les 
rappels suivants: que les vastes changements de société sont forcément de 
nature graduelle; que les changements sociaux dans le monde d’aujourd’hui 
sont placés sous le signe d’une complexité grandissante, pas d’une trans- 

formation révolutionnaire; que les États-nations ont une formidable capacité 
à se maintenir, étayés par un certain nombre de facteurs — dont la menace ter- 
roriste internationale; et que, en matière de changement culturel, il semble 
s’annoncer une continuité de processus déjà entamés plutôt qu’une trans- 


formation radicale. 
Mots-clés: État-nation, globalisation 
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Neil J. Smelser 
Presiones por la continuidad del contexto de globalización 


Este artículo desafía la asupción general que la globalización está creando un 
nuevo tipo de sociedad mundial al costo de la nación-estado. Los argumen- 
tos propuestos para apoyar este desafío incluyen el recuento que grandes 
cambios sociales están inevitablemente incrementando en carácter; que el 
incremento en complexidad en vez de transformación revolucionaria es el 
tema de cambios sociales contemporáneos en el mundo; que el poder presente 
de los estados soberanos es impresionante y que un número de factores, 
incluyendo la amenaza del terrorismo internacional, los están acortando; y 
con respecto al cambio cultural el prospecto es por la continuidad de procesos 
que ya han comenzado en vez de transformación radical. 


Palabras claves: globalización, nación-estado 


Elisa P. Reis 


A Global World, Multiple Angles, One Sociological Community 


The author calls attention to the need to contemplate systematic spatial com- 
parisons and to embrace an explicit commitment to the analysis of processes 
with greater determination. In her view, the option for recontextualizing dis- 
embodied social players may contribute to a sharper picture of the present 
day malaise, and hopefully also elicit new interpretations or explanations. She 
envisages an enlarged role for sociologists as an international community of 
scholars based upon investigations that incorporate an awareness of the 
historical transformations of the very concepts in use. As she puts it, to take 
into account changes in sociology’s conceptual universe is, in itself, a way to 
re-embody time, to reintroduce history into the self-reflexive transformation 
in process. 


Keywords: globalization and sociological theory, historical processes and 
conceptual changes, sociological community 


Elisa P. Reis 
Un monde global, de does i points de vue, une seule 


communauté sociologique 


L'auteur insiste sur le besoin d’envisager des comparaisons dans l’espace 
systématiques et d'adopter délibérément, avec une détermination renouvelée, 
analyse des processus. Selon elle, il est possible que l’option consistant à 
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recontextualiser des acteurs sociaux désincarnés permette une image plus 
claire du malaise actuel et, on peut l’espérer, de nouvelles interprétations ou 
explications. Elle envisage pour les sociologues un rôle plus large, comme 
communauté internationale de chercheurs pratiquant des enquétes ot 
s'intégre une conscience de l’évolution dans le temps des concepts mêmes 
utilisés. A ses yeux, prendre en compte l’évolution de l’univers conceptuel de 
la sociologie est, en soi, une façon de réincarner le temps, ainsi que de réin- 
troduire l’histoire dans la transformation et la réflexion sur soi en cours. 


Mots-cléfs: communauté sociologique, globalisation et théorie sociologique, 
procès historique et changements conceptuels 


Elisa P. Reis 
Mundo global, puntos de vista múltiples, una sola comunidad 
sociológ 


Ica 


El autor llama la atención a la necesidad de contemplar comparaciones sis- 
temáticas espaciales y embarcarse en un compromiso explícito del análisis de 
procesos con una gran determinación. En su opinión, la opción de la recon- 
textualización hacia los actores sociales incorpóreos, pueden contribuir a una 
imagen más clara del malestar de hoy en día, y posiblemente, produsca nuevas 
interpretaciones o explicaciones. Ella ve una tendencia a un crecimiento del 
papel de los sociólogos como una comunidad internacional de eruditos vasán- 
dose en investigaciones que incorporan una concientalización de las trans- 
formaciones históricas, de los mismos conceptos en uso. Como ella lo pone, 
tomar en cuenta los cambios en el universo conceptual de la sociología es, en 
si mismo, una manera de reincorporar tiempo, para reintroducir la historia 
de la transformación autoreflexiva en curso. 


Palabras claves: comunidad sociológica, globalización y teoría sociológico, 
procesos históricos y cambios conceptuales 


Alain Touraine 
Sociology without Societies 


Sociology is the study of societ(ies): this expression sounds so obvious that 
it has not even been discussed. Most people have agreed, moreover, that a 
‘society’ is defined by a correspondence between institutions, values and 
forms of authority, on one side, and internalized norms and agencies of 

ion and maintenance of ‘normal’ behavior, on the other. Very few 
people today use these words or this general frame of reference, because 
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societies, to a large extent, have disappeared, fallen into pieces or faded away. 
We are in a constantly changing world and there is no general, integrated 
process of change. We live in social settings in which the autonomization of 
various components of social life is so complete that it is useless to consider 
them as subsystems. Many sociologists are satisfied with notions like mass 
culture, individualization, fragmentation or dissocialization processes, or are 
fascinated by a spreading violence, internal or international wars and our 
capacity for self-destruction, etc. But this approach is too limited, because it 
is entirely negative. Thus, a high priority for sociologists is to propose one 
or various images of social actors — collective or individual. But is it possible 
to propose an analysis of actors completely separate from a theory of social 
systems? This article proposes a positive answer to this difficult question. 


Keywords: disintegration of society, social actors, social bonds, social order 


Alain Touraine 
La sociologie sans sociétés 


La sociologie est l’étude de la (des) société(s): cette affirmation semblait trop 
évidente pour être même discutée. La plupart des gens s’accordaient, de plus, 
à dire qu’une société est définie par sa correspondance entre institutions, 
valeurs et formes d’autorité, d’un côte, et normes intériorisées et agences de 
socialisation et maintien d’une conduite ‘normale’, de l’autre. Aujourd’hui 
très peu de gens continuent à employer ces mots et ce cadre général de 
référence. Car les sociétés pour beaucoup ont disparu, se sont désagrégées ou 
évanouies. Nous vivons dans un monde en changement constant où il n’existe 
pas de processus général de changement intégré. Nous vivons dans des 
environnements sociaux dans lesquels l’autonomisation des diverses com- 
posantes de la vie sociale est si complète qu'il est inutile de les considérer 
comme des sous-systèmes (de quoi?). De nombreux sociologues se satisfont 
de notions comme culture de masse, processus d’individualisation, de frag- 
mentation ou de dissociation, ou sont fascinés par l'accroissement de la 
violence, des guerres internes ou internationales et par notre capacité 
d’autodestruction. Mais cette approche est trop limitée, car elle est entière- 
ment négative. Il convient donc que les sociologues proposent en priorité une 
ou différentes images des acteurs sociaux, collectifs ou individuels. Mais est- 
il possible de proposer une analyse des acteurs totalement séparée d’une 
théorie des systèmes sociaux? Nous essayons, dans ce document, de proposer 
une réponse positive 4 cette difficile question. 


Mots-cléfs: acteurs sociaux, désintégration de la société, liens sociaux, ordre 
social 
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Alain Touraine 


La sociologia sin las sociedades 


La sociología es el estudio de la(s) sociedad(es): esta afirmación parecía 
demasiado evidente para ser discutida. La mayoria de las personas estaban de 
acuerdo, además, para decir que una sociedad se define, por una parte, como 
una correspondencia entre las instituciones, valores y formas de autoridad, y 
por otra parte, las normas interiorizadas, agencias de socialización y del man- 
tenimiento de una conducta “normal”. Hoy en día, muy poca gente continúa 
a emplear ese tipo de expresiones como cuadro de referencia. Puesto que las 
sociedades, en gran parte, han desaparecido, caído en pedazos o se han 
desvanecido. Estamos en un mundo de cambio constante en el cual no se vis- 
lumbra un proceso general integrado del cambio. Vivimos en un medio 
ambiente en el cual la autonomización de los diversos componentes de la vida 
social es tan completa que es inútil considerarlos como sub-sistemas (¿de 
que?). Numerosos sociólogos se satisfacen de nociones como la de cultura de 
masa, procesos de individualizaciôn, fragmentación o disociación, o están 
fascinados por el aumento de la violencia, de las guerras internas o inter- 
nacionales y por nuestra capacidad de autodestrucción. Pero este enfoque es 
bastante limitado pues él es completamente negativo. Es conveniente pues 
que los sociólogos propongan en prioridad una o diferentes imágenes de los 
actores sociales, colectivos o individuales. ¿Es posible proponer un análisis 
de los actores totalmente separado de una teoría de los sistemas sociales? En 
este documento tratamos de proponer una respuesta positiva a esta difícil 
cuestión. 


Palabras claves: actores sociales, fragmentación de la sociedad, lazos sociales, 
ordén social 


Gordon Laxer 
Radical Transformative Nationalisms Confront the US Empire 


Recently, a literature has grown around the building of what has been vari- 
ously called a global civil society, transnational social movements or globaliz- 
ation from below, as an alternative to corporate globalization. This paper 
examines a different alternative — radical transformative nationalisms, 
coupled with international solidarity. In this perspective, globalization is seen 
as an ideological project of the US Empire. The ‘Washington Consensus’ 
promotes US and allied corporate interests and attempts to extinguish the 
sovereignty barriers in the periphery and semi-periphery to corporate entry. 
Radical transformative nationalisms are distinguish ed from ethnic and civic 
nationalisms and are based on the community-building glue of active 
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citizenship amongst heterogeneous populations in outward-looking political 
communities. It is argued that international solidarities from below, rather 
than global solidarities which extinguish distinct political communities, are 
needed to support the multiple struggles for national and popular sovereign- 
ties against the unilateralism and aggression of the US Empire. 


Key words: citizenship, international solidarity, nationalism 


Gordon Laxer 
Les nationalismes transformants radicaux face à l'empire des 
-Unis 


Il coule beaucoup d'encre, dernièrement, sur ce qu’on appelle tour à tour la 
société civile mondiale, les mouvements sociaux transnationaux ou la mon- 
dialisation par le bas, par opposition à la mondialisation des affaires. Le 
présent article se penche sur une autre solution de rechange: les nationalismes 
transformants radicaux, en tandem avec la solidarité internationale. C’est une 
perspective où la mondialisation est congue comme projet idéologique de 
l'empire américain. Le ‘consensus de Washington’ défend en effet les intérêts 
des compagnies américaines et de leurs associés. C’est un effort pour mettre 
à bas les obstacles que dresse la souveraineté à la périphérie et à la 
semi-périphérie de l’accès des compagnies. Les nationalismes transformateurs 
radicaux se distinguent des nationalismes civiques et ethniques. Ils naissent 
du liant communautaire que crée une citoyenneté active dans la population 
hétérogène de collectivités ayant une politique tournée vers |’extérieur. Il est 
avancé que les solidarités internationales par le bas s’opposent aux solidarités 
mondiales mettant un éteignoir sur des collectivités politiques distinctes et 
sont nécessaires au soutien des multiples luttes pour une souveraineté 
nationale et populaire, contre l’unilatéralisme et l’agression de l’empire 
américain. 


Mots-clefs: citoyenneté, nationalisme, solidarité internationale 


Gordon Laxer 
Nacionalismo radical transformativo confronta el imperio de los 
Estados Unidos 


Recientemente, literaturas han crecido alrededor de lo que variadamente se 
ha denominado una sociedad global civil, movimientos sociales transna- 
cionales o globalización por debajo, como una alternativa a la globlización 
corporativa. Este escrito explica una alternativa diferente — nacionalismo 
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transformativo radical, acompañado por solidaridad internacional. En esta 
perspectiva, la globalización es vista como un proyecto ideológico del 
imperio americano. El ‘Washington Consensus’ promueve a los Estados 
Unidos tanto como intereses corporativos aliados e intenta exterminar las 
barreras de soberanfa en la periféria y semi-periféria de las entradas corpora- 
tivas. Nacionalismos transformativos radicales son distinguidos de aquellos 
nacionalismos étnicos y cívicos, y están basados en el pegameto de construc- 
ción comunitario de la crudadanía activa entre poblaciones heterogéneas en 
comunidades políticas con visión externa. Solidaridades internacionales por 
abajo, en vez de solidaridades globales, las cuales exterminan comunidades 
políticas distintas, son necesarias para el soporte de múltiplas luchas por 
soberanía nacional o popular contra el unilateralismo y agresión del imperio 
americano, ha sido argumentado. 


Palabras claves: crudadanía, nacionalismo, solidaridad internacional 
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Preface 





ocial Transformations Between Global Forces and Local Life-Worlds 

assembles the most interesting contributions to the Research Committee 
09, ‘Social Practice and Social Transformation’, of the International Socio- 
logical Association over the four years between the 14th World Congress of 
Sociology in Montreal, Canada (1998) and the 15th World Congress of Soci- 
ology in Brisbane, Australia (2002). These contributions thematize from 
different theoretical approaches and sociological perspectives current socio- 
economic, political and cultural processes of ‘glocalization’ — the manifold 
entanglements of globalization, modernization and traditional life-worlds in 
various western as well as non-western regions, societies and localities. The 
focus here is less on macro-theories of globalization, though they are always 
implicitly or explicitly addressed, rather than on micro-sociological analyses 
of global macro-processes in specific social life-worlds. With this focus, we 
hope to transcend not only the methodological nationalism of most national 
sociological traditions, but also the Euro- or western-centrism of many 
world-system and globalization theories. In this methodological and analyti- 
cal direction, the assembled contributions attempt to join the growing multi- 
perspective endeavours for an international, transnational and global 
sociology. 

This publication presents a summary of recent activities of RC 09 and 
simultaneously a prelude to a thorough reorientation and restructuring of its 
future research activities and organizational format. This is indicated by the 
planned name change of RC 09 from ‘Social Practice and Social Transform- 
ation’ to ‘Sociology of Social Transformation and Social Development’. At 
its creation in 1974, the RC 09 was named ‘Innovative Processes in Social 
Change’ and shortly thereafter (1980) renamed as ‘Social Practice and Social 
Transformation’. Originating from the impulses of the cultural revolution 
and its constitutive social movements in the 1960s, both names intended to 
bring together critical and participatory social research in the first, the second 
and the third worlds. The concept ‘social transformation’ was directed at the 
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then predominating modernization paradigm and its focus on western- 
centred, teleological, macro-theories of social change and intended to open 
the sociological eye to contingent, open and actor-centred processes of social 
transformation. The concept ‘social practice’ referred to the then predomi- 
nating notion of social engineering in the direction of western modernization. 
Its intention was to support ‘emancipatory social movements’ by critical and 
participatory sociological research. 

In the meantime, however, both labels, ‘social practice’ and ‘social trans- 
formation’, have lost their critical self-evidence. The classical modernization 
theories and related macro-theories of social change, not at least as a response 
to their critics, have undergone a thorough self-critique and reconceptual- 
ization from neo-modernist to multiple modernity approaches with an ana- 
lytical focus on social structure, culture and social agency or macro—micro 
links in social reality. As a result, the distinction between social change and 
social transformation has lost its critical implications. As well, the concept of 
social practice aiming at participation in emancipatory social movements, at 
least after the breakdown of Communist and socialist regimes all over the 
world, has often turned out as a naive romanticization of social movements 
— better to be replaced by a value pluralism of committed and disengaged 
sociological research. Furthermore, the emerging new world order in the 
context of intensifying globalization processes has dissolved the clear-cut dis- 
tinctions between the first, second and third worlds, and has been replaced 
by a multilayered, multipolar, hierarchical, asymmetric and unequal global 
order of manifold social changes, developments and transformations. 

Under these new world conditions and their implications for and 
challenges to a transnational and global sociology, the envisaged title ‘Sociology 
of Social Transformation and Social Development’ of RC 09 wishes to invite 
particularly the growing number of sociologists who concentrate their work on 
the comparative sociological analysis of transnational and transhistorical 
macro-and micro-processes of social development and social transformation in 
the non-western world and its embedded linkages to the western world. This 
invitation is particularly directed to: (1) traditionally western or western- 
located sociological scholars who work in the fields of ‘developmental 
sociology’, ‘Entwicklungssoziologie’, ‘sociologie du développement’ or ‘soci- 
ología de desarrollo’ and related international or area studies; (2) scholars in the 
increasingly developing national sociologies in the non-western world in 
Africa, Asia, Australia/Oceania, Latin-America and Eastern Europe; (3) 
scholars in the western and non-western world who concentrate their work on 
the transnational and global interconnections and interactions in the emerging 
global society in non-western and western world regions; and (4) sociological 
scholars who focus on related theoretical approaches of multiple modernities, 
globalization, world-system and postcolonialism in a civilizational, inter- 
national, transnational and global comparative perspective. 
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Social Transformations Between Global Forces and Local Life-Worlds 
assembles contributions in different theoretical, analytical and methodo- 
logical orientations as interesting examples of such a reorientation of RC 09 
‘Sociology of Social Transformation and Social Development’. My special 
thanks for the materialization of this publication go particularly to Ulrike 
Schuerkens, the designated new president of RC 09 for the coming four-year 
period, who prepared the book with unremitting energy, and Julia Evetts, the 
editor of the Monograph Issues of the Sage Studies in International Sociology, 
without whose sympathetic support this idea would never have been realized. 


Wilfried Spobn 
President of RC 09 1999-2002 


Ulrike Schuerkens 
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Life-Worlds: Introduction 


uring the last decade, the activities of our Research Committee 09, 

‘Sociology of Social Transformation and Social Practice’,! have concen- 
trated on micro-sociological analyses of socioeconomic, political and cultural 
transformations of local life-worlds through the continuing and intensifying 
processes of globalization. Our regional focus has been particularly on the 
non-western world, but it has also included a western comparative perspec- 
tive. In the emerging contemporary world, two processes of social trans- 
formation increasingly and inextricably intertwine. On the one hand, there are 
universalizing processes of modernization and globalization, mostly of 
western origins, that are spreading all over the world. On the other hand, there 
are tendencies to maintain traditional life-worlds, attempting at keeping up the 
authenticity of their cultures. The interaction of these processes results in 
varying forms of implantation of and adaptation to western modernity and 
culture, crystallizing in differing mixtures and hybrid modes of western mod- 
ernity and non-western traditions, various forms of reaction and resistance to 
the imposition of the western model, or various forms of dissolution and 
destruction of traditional life-worlds through the impact of the western 
civilization. 

In order to present the recent activities of our Research Committee to a 
wider sociological and anthropological public, we bring together in this 
monograph issue of Cwrrent Sociology and in the book in the SSIS series 
theoretically informed case studies and empirically based theoretical reflec- 
tions within this research framework. These research activities are of interest 
to a relatively specialized public of sociologists and anthropologists, students 
and professional researchers. We think moreover that the topic will interest 
a wider public in the countries of the South, such as university institutes, 
NGOs and offices of governments. 
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It seems actually that there are no comparable books in English in spite 
of the fact that this topic has interested several researchers during the last 
years. In German, there are two interesting books on similar topics: Dieter 
Neubert et al. (1999) Gemeinschaften in einer entgrenzten Welt and Helmut 
Buchholt et al. (1996) Modernitat zwischen Differenzierung und Global- 
isierung. Kulturelle, wirtschaftliche und politische Transformationsprozesse in 
der sich globalisierenden Moderne. Focusing on the countries of the South, 
another book exists, edited by Hans-Peter Miller (1996), Weltsystem und 
kulturelles Erbe. Gliederung und Dynamik der Entwicklungsländer aus 
ethnologischer und soziologischer Sicht. On a more theoretical level, a book 
from Jonathan Friedman (1994) is also related to our topic: Cultural Identity 
and Global Process. The book Global Culture, Island Identity: Continuity 
and Change in the Afro-Caribbean Community of Nevis, by K. E Olwig 
(1993), represents a case study. In French, a small introduction to the topic 
by an ethnologist exists: Jean-Pierre Warnier’s (1999) La Mondialisation de 
la culture. Moreover, Centre Tricontinental published a book in 2000 with 
the title Cultures et mondialisation. Résistances et alternatives, where some 
interesting case studies on cultural glocalization can be found written by 
scholars and practitioners from different parts of the world. Though some 
theoretical and a growing number of empirical studies exist, there is no 
comprehensive collection of theoretically informed case studies either in 
English, or in German or French. 

Our publication is divided into three parts: (1) an introduction and a 
historical overview on the topic, empirical methods and theoretical 
approaches; (2) a systematic part focusing on comparisons across empirical 
case studies; and (3) an empirical part containing studies of the topic in 
different world regions. The composition of this collection of articles is based 
on the participants’ contributions to the activities of our Research Committee 
09. The common theme is the link between global forces and local life- 
worlds. In this introductory article, we briefly present the current glocaliza- 
tion debate and research agendas and introduce, within this framework, the 
core topic and the individual contributions of this publication. 

The core topic or leitmotsf is the issue of glocalization. Some of the social 
and cultural phenomena we are confronted with at the beginning of the third 
millennium are rather new in the history of humankind. There are three basic 
reasons for this fact: first, an increasing part of human beings all over the 
world are interconnected with each other; second, the cumulative effects of 
human actions and interactions are leading to, for instance, global ecological 
problems; and, third, the resulting increasing complexity of the world. All 
this means that our disciplines have to investigate globalizing interactions 
between nation-states, economies, societies and cultures. However, globaliz- 
ation is not sumply dissolving local life-worlds in their traditional local struc- 
tures and settings, but is interacting with them in a sort of localization, or 
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‘glocalization’ as some scholars name this hybrid mix. As sociology and 
cultural anthropology analyse the conditions of humankind in a global age, 
local changes resulting from the impact of global forces mean a new form of 
interdependence of cultures. Thus, nationally constricted approaches such as 
modernization and dependence theories have lost their explanatory power. 
Instead, new theoretical and analytical approaches are needed to study social 
tranformation in various world regions under conditions of globalization. 

The different articles of this publication are linked systematically to the 
general framework. They are presented in a few words. In the second intro- 
ductory article written by Ulrike Schuerkens, the historical-intellectual 
origins and the theoretical aspects of the glocalization debate are systemati- 
cally developed in order to outline in a global era, a new sociological and 
anthropological approach to social transformation in non-western world 
regions and the geographic South. An alternative theoretical framework to 
approaches such as the westernization of the South, the theory of endogen- 
ous development and the world-system theory is developed in the form of 
contemporary characteristics of modernity between global and local forces. 

On this basis, the first article systematically presents the current 
sociological and anthropological debate on globalization and localization, 
summarizes the research agendas and findings, and outlines a number of 
topics for further research. In particular, it is argued that the mapping of 
global cultural flows is still at an impressionistic stage and should be com- 
plemented by a systematic methodology of empirical enquiry outlined in our 
collection of articles. This can lead to a more differentiated assessment of the 
often assumed processes of global cultural homogenization. It allows for 
empirically based solutions to several theoretical problems such as cultural 
convergence, non-western globalization and alternative modernities. A 
cross-culturally valid notion may thus help to conceptualize and analyse 
cultural exchanges that circumvent ‘the West’. Finally, the core question of 
whether humanity is gaining or losing in the globalization process calls for 
further empirical investigations. 

Langman’s article about the link between culture and transformation 
shows that globalization processes create forces that both homogenize and 
differentiate identities. He demonstrates how global consumerism fosters 
ludic identities that sustain the hegemony of the global system. His thesis is 
exemplified by American football games, which provide males with a sense 
of empowerment and implicitly reinforce their gender privileges and their 
feelings of superiority. Langman recalls that the Superbowl's mass spectacle 
in the USA began in the era that gave rise to modern feminism and globaliz- 
ation. The game has become intertwined with global consumerism insofar 
as, for several years now, football games appeal to men all over the world. 
Even if the games in different regions of the world are a little different from 
the Superbowl of the US, the fundamental idea — domination through 
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violence — seems to be the same: the football player acts out the erotic/aggres- 
sive fantasy desires of many male spectators. In these celebrations of male 
performances, aggressive male identities are confirmed and constantly 
renewed. The otherwise disciplined behaviour in the marketplace or in 
bureaucracies can be preserved by the participation in ludic activities which 
permit one to maintain the rational order of the global economic model. 

Even if Langman only analyses American Superbowl, football has been 
considered, like Christianity, as something which was good for the countries 
of the South (see Brown, 1998: 27). The mission of European countries was 
to develop the game in the farthest regions of the globe. Today, we see that 
this mission has been realized with the Football World Cup being held in 
South Korea in 2002 and the participation of Latin American and African 
countries in the games. In the countries of the South, the game has been 
adopted as the people’s game and as one of the most potent symbols for the 
assertion of national identity. Football has become a political and cultural 
transnational practice with effects not only on ludic culture, but on concep- 
tions of masculinity, too. In this sense, football can be seen as a powerful 
factor spreading patriarchal conceptions all over the world. The support 
which these games find with political elites, who do not hesitate to be linked 
to them and who officially sanction successes and failures of their national 
teams, witnesses the social and cultural importance of the ideology which 
football conveys. 

Another example from Langman tackles body modifications which 
consist in permanent transformations of the body of young people who reject 
the repression and conformity intrinsic to postmodernity. In order to allow 
the current consumerism of large parts of the world to flourish, the ludic 
spaces which Langman describes allow the repressed to return. The author 
furthermore describes how the globalized spectacle of the local Carnival of 
Rio de Janeiro attracts tourists and emphasizes an inversion of the social 
order and a realization of individual jee He shows that the local touris- 
tic spectacle is influenced by tourists who introduce western habits, western 
meanings and customs. The countries of origin of these tourists are most 
often the western industrialized regions, which contributes to the fact that 
the local attraction becomes more and more linked to global factors: tourists 
and the global system of international tourism influence the transformation 
of local socioeconomic structures. As Langman demonstrates, tourism can be 
seen as an important element of the intertwining of human beings and their 
‘cultures’. The link between the global and the local via tourism thus rep- 
resents a powerful inflow of external cultural elements. 

In this sense, cultural elements contribute to stabilize the dominant order 
of our globalized world. The different cultural elements he describes are 
characterized by global and local elements: the Rio Carnival attracts global 
tourists, Superbowl is a game which has parallel meanings all over the globe, 
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body modifications can be found in rather different world regions, even if 
their sense as a means of rejection or acceptance of the dominant society 1s 
dependent on further cultural factors, such as religious worldviews. 

Helmuth Berking underlines in his article the increasing importance of 
the ethnicization of cultural identities in a world characterized by globaliz- 
ation. He argues that the globalization of production, commodity markets 
and financial markets is increasingly breaking territorial links and is seeking 
autonomy from national rules. Moreover, services and rights guaranteed by 
states are no longer dues only to citizens but to all people — a fact which feeds 
the hate and the xenophobia of autochthonous groups. Berking underlines 
that neither global flows of cultures nor transnational migrants stop at the 
borders of nation-states. He is surely right to suggest the growing influence 
of ethnic groups who begin to become an important factor of social inequal- 
ity in western countries, and also between the North and the South, a factor 
which causes struggles for recognition and fights for territorial presence in 
numerous non-western and western regions of the globe. The importance of 
the ethnic dimension in international relations is obvious, too, if we consider 
the hierarchization of states, as it is established by UN organizations: a colour 
structure can be found with overall white nations at the top of the ladder, 
coloured nations occupying the middle levels and black nations at the bottom 
of the ladder. This ethnic inequality, which was first evoked by Wallerstein 
and Balibar some years ago, currently influences life-chances, social relations, 
the direction of international migrations, and political relations between 
states. Since September 11, these ethnic and/or cultural factors of inter- 
national relations have arrived at the foreground of the political agenda. Con- 
flictual situations in the geographic North are now often linked to ethnic 
belongings which may have their origins in the geographic South. In the geo- 
graphic South and East, war or warlike situations have become more and 
more frequent. A new form of racism has emerged, which has become wide- 
spread in some European countries with the growing political importance of 
extreme right-wing parties. However, for the time being, the nation and its 
culture are not replaced by transnational cultures. Instead diasporic, trans- 
national ethnic cultures are emerging which may contribute to the enlarge- 
ment of political associations between different nation-states, as the example 
of the European Union suggests. 

The article by Willfried Spohn analyses a phemonenon which has 
become important since the events of September 11. The author suggests that 
in the last two decades, an enormous revitalization of nationalism and 
religion can be found, often combined in the form of religious nationalism. 
This development is characteristic for almost all continents: the revolution in 
Iran and the rise of religious fundamentalism and religious nationalism in the 
Islamic countries, the radicalization of Hinduism in Southern Asia, the 
revival of nationalisms and Christian — Catholic and Orthodox - religion 
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with the fall of Communism in Eastern Europe, the development of sectar- 
ian Protestantism in Latin America as well as the rise of Protestant funda- 
mentalism in North America. Following these movements, the predominant 
classical sociological modernization paradigm cwm secularization thesis has 
been increasingly replaced by globalization theory with its perspective on the 
revitalization of nationalism and religion as structural consequences of 
globalization. Within this theoretical controversy, the author develops a 
historical-sociological comparative approach (on the basis of Shmuel Eisen- 
stadt and David Martin) that argues for multiple modernities combining 
specific religious types and secularization patterns, which are characteristic 
not only for the ‘modern age’, but also the ‘global age’. This core thesis is 
theoretically developed and exemplified by a variety of empirical case studies 
on religion and nationalism from different world civilizations and regions. 

The article by Ulrike Schuerkens shows the structural change of societies 
of the South due to their often colonial past. She argues that the interaction 
of societies of the South and the North meant a globalization and western- 
ization of important elements of the social, economic, cultural and political 
systems of these societies. The study of colonial and neocolonial development 
policies and of the resulting interactions between autochthonous societies 
and European colonial societies lets appear a gradual integration in a world 
system, not only of economies, but of politics, social systems and cultural 
systems, too. The author underlines the universality of several structures 
beneath the diversity and multiplicity of possible developments. Ulrike 
Schuerkens suggests that local particularities are accepted, yet that the actual 
tendency is one of an existing universality, which is difficult to demonstrate 
because of large local differences. 

Events such as the death of Diana Princess of Wales, the Olympic games 
and acts of terrorism show that a global present exists, that communication 
flows permit local events to spread in a globalized world where people have 
the possibility to know more and more about each other, even if oppor- 
tunities to move physically are still limited to a restrained number of people, 
which has nevertheless grown extensively in the last 20 years. 

Ulrike Schuerkens argues that the acceptance of fundamental elements of 
western models allows increasing groups of people to communicate and 
understand each other. A way of life has been introduced in former colonial 
societies of South America, Asia and Africa which allows movement beyond 
local boundaries in a globalized world. Ulrike Schuerkens uses the example 
of the labour system to demonstrate these processes of appropriation of new 
forms of behaviour, new ideas, new meanings of local life-worlds introduced 
by global elements. Sure, these possibilities are not accessible to the entire 
population of a country. Due to diversities of different orders, such as life- 
chances, gender, or geographic origin, the access to globalized life-worlds is 
limited. Yet it is obvious that mass media, tourists and migrants contribute to 
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the fact that local people have begun to accept more and more elements of 
globalized life-worlds. Often, these elements are looked for, a fact which 
rejoins strategies of transnational enterprises and international organizations 
(see Sklair, 2001). Consumerism as part of the neoliberal economic model is 
spread all over the world and leads people to accept material consumer goods, 
even if the meaning of these goods is still influenced by local cultures and 
may be different according to geographic regions (see Miller, 1994). Common 
economic and political models are implanted in various regions of the world. 
Market and democracy are institutions which the dominant order tries to 
establish all over the world. The challenge of the 21st century may thus be 
no longer the globalization of a hegemonic structural model, but the unequal 
distribution of participation chances in our globalized world. The anti- 
globalization movements assemble parts of these groups who put up with the 
more or less negative aspects of the globalized world. Even if these move- 
ments are not able to stop processes which have been initiated by powerful 
institutions and structural models, they will emphasize problems inherent in 
the globalization project. Forgotten groups, such as peasants of the agrarian 
societies in the South who are still forced to adapt to challenges by focusing 
on ‘traditional’ mechanisms, poor city dwellers in overcrowded urban areas, 
populations exposed to natural disasters, all these people risk not being 
included in the globalization project. Members of these groups may be 
accessible to forces which the world knows since September 11. In this sense, 
we have to observe critically the globalization project. It is surely not a 
garden of Eden for every human being, but it is a powerful project which may 
permit humanity to resolve common problems. Global conferences and 
transnational events let a new era appear, which explores new challenges. 
The article by Shalini Randeria addresses the issue of law by examining 
the interplay between the World Bank, NGOs and the state at federal and 
regional level in India. Her article shows the intertwining of traditional 
norms, national law, World Bank standards and international human rights. 
The author discusses current conflicts around natural resources and the right 
to livelihood in western India. She displays in several case studies some of the 
contradictory effects of World Bank policies and projects. The monopoly of 
the state with regard to law is challenged by a diversity of state, supra-state 
and non-state actors at the local, national and supranational level, as Shalini 
Randeria shows. However, law remains an important but ambivalent issue, 
whose regulation is questioned by NGOs and social movements who 
constitute important interfaces between state, international institutions and 
local groups. The article demonstrates strategies of the state in the face of 
attempts by civil society actors and international organizations. The connec- 
tions between local actors and global discourses reveal that globalization 1s 
locally experienced, that transnational social movements link local actors to 
global discourses, that World Bank loans have an impact on local risks of 
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impoverishment and displacement. In this sense, Shalini Randeria’s article 
contributes to the growing debate in social and cultural anthropology, which 
challenges its former tradition as a localized discipline. Instead, she shows the 
international and transnational links of local groups in the face of conflictual 
issues. 

The article by Christine Miller shows the organization of women at 
local, regional, national and transnational levels. She argues that the interest- 
ing point today is the interconnection between women. Since the UN 
women’s world conferences, the knowledge of the local life-world is trans- 
formed on a global level into common strategies and programmes. A world- 
wide permanent collaboration and global networking structure in a 
North-South as well as in a South-South relationship has been established. 
Müller underlines that local interactions are still based on face-to-face com- 
munications, but this knowledge flows across distances, common meetings 
and mutual visits; it circulates from the urban to the rural parts of countries, 
but also from the rural to the urban context. Global discourses are brought 
down to the local level by acts of translation embedded in local issues. 
Moreover, local and global institutions react by changing their structures and 
their policies. 

The case studies from different regions of the world illustrate the very 
differentiated outlook we discuss in the theoretical chapter written by Ulrike 
Schuerkens. The article of Eric Popkin discusses the topic of transnational- 
ism, which occupies an important place in glocalization studies, insofar as 
transnational migrants maintain strong links to their home country and their 
country of residence. These relations have social, political, religious, 
economic and organizational forms. The process of transmigration means an 
increasing inflow of cultural elements in the regions of origin, but in the 
regions of arrival, too. Migrants bring their lifestyles, their knowledge, their 
values, their goods, also their culture or parts of their culture to other geo- 
graphical regions. Furthermore, due to mutual visits, return migration, 
contacts by phone, post or email, an intense flow of goods, consumption 
patterns, values, representations and information takes place. Countries of 
origin thus acknowledge a large inflow of external cultural elements. Long 
(1996: 49) writes: ‘migration networks also function as important conduits of 
information and opinions about the “world outside” and disseminate the 
latest fashions in dress, music and films’. In the country of residence, cultural 
elements penetrate such as different eating habits, religious beliefs, healing 
methods and different fashions, which all contribute to an enrichment of the 
often western cultures. Moreover, parts of the elites of countries of origin and 
residence, working in embassies, in universities, in transnational companies 
contribute to a transnational professional culture which is often influenced 
by western values of social contacts, fashion and cuisine. These transnational 
cultures are created by deterritorialized activities and connections of their 
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members. The transnational culture is a hybrid and syncretic culture influ- 
enced by different communities. As Hannerz (1993: 43) argues, ‘cultures 
travel... when people travel’. Travelling across frontiers signifies a growing 
cross-cultural (in)flow of cultural elements. In a second step, migrants inte- 
grate their new social and cultural surroundings in their local life-worlds and 
let multicultural situations emerge, which I described for African migrants in 
France (Schuerkens, 2000, 2001). Processes of transnational migrations thus 
contribute to a growing deterritorialization of cultures. 

In her article, Nina Bandelj analyses the foreign direct investment flows 
in Slovenia and puts the question how such an amount of global capital 
impacts on economic practices in local settings. She displays that foreign 
direct investment as a key indicator of economic globalization is embedded 
in a process of continuous negotiation between global pressures and local 
interests. Even if initially after the independence of the country Slovenian 
policy favoured domestic owners over foreign investors, since 1997 provisions 
have been put in place which have given domestic and foreign investors equal 
rights to enter and exit business. Since 1999, free transfers of profits and the 
repatriation of capital have been permitted. The idea that foreign direct 
investment can contribute to the economy’s restructuring and development 
has entered the official political discourse. Since its independence in 1991, 
Slovenia joined more and more international organizations which strongly 
advocated the opening of borders to foreign direct investment. Insofar as 
these organizations propagate worldwide models of economic action, they 
exert formal and informal pressures on new member states to align their legis- 
lation with neoliberal institutions, which promote worldwide convergence 
processes in economic policies. However, the adoption of formal arrange- 
ments has not meant that network ties, political alliances and cultural affini- 
ties between investors and domestic hosts have disappeared. Actually, Nina 
Bandelj shows that prior business contacts and similar cultural practices 
provide an impetus for the majority of Slovenian enterprises to invest. Never- 
theless, the rather short period of international economic contact does not 
permit a final answer. Even if global processes encourage today convergence 
and divergence, institutional globalization may be decisive for further pro- 
cesses of economic globalization initiated by transnational enterprises. 

Marina P. Temudo and Ulrich Schiefer’s article presents the case of an 
agrarian society confronted by a war situation. The authors show that the 
agrarian society of Guinea-Bissau did not lose its potential for reconstruc- 
tion because of the fact that its production did not depend on the secondary 
economy of development aid. They demonstrate the capacity for reconstitu- 
tion of this agrarian society by analysing its exchange of work, its produce 
and its system of loans. The authors demonstrate the complex web of social 
rules of solidarity and reciprocity which allowed relatives and urban refugees 
to do harvest work in the fields. Change in the work organization and in 
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resource management permitted the majority of the urban population to 
survive war inside the agrarian societies of Guinea-Bissau. During this 
period, relief aid was rather limited and the construction of refugee camps 
was not necessary. After the war and with the return of refugees to urban 
areas, the relationship between city dwellers and rural groups underwent 
important changes. The return of the displaced urban population means that 
the newly created networks may give young rural people a better chance to 
migrate to cities. The outcome of these processes can currently only be 
presumed, 

A larger integration of these agrarian populations in an international 
division of labour, as is the case in other African rural areas involved in pro- 
duction for the world primary goods market, may become a political target 
(see McMichael, 1996: 66ff.). Temudo and Schiefer show that, for the time 
being, the agrarian societies of Guinea-Bissau are still capable of activating 
their own resources, even under extreme pressures. Their conclusion on the 
widening gap between urban and rural areas in this country shows the 
fragility of agrarian societies in Africa, which still strive to restore their 
traditional mechanisms in a continent where agrarian societies are often 
involved in the global labour division. The authors argue that rural develop- 
ment policy seems to be interested in these social processes which permit 
urban dwellers to find acceptable solutions in difficult situations. 

Jo Schmidt shows in her article that the Samoan gender framework as a 
whole has reacted to Samoa’s increasing westernization. The work that the 
fa’afafine? do is gendered, but the product of labour — the money they earn 
— is rendered gender neutral. The increasing influence of the western culture 
has led to an emphasis on appearance and bodily expression as a marker of 
gender. Other clothing habits have been introduced and a move towards 
concepts of individual expression can be found. This means for the fa’afafine 
that to be feminine is now centred on who one has (or would have) sex with 
and no longer on the labour one performs. Samoan understandings of gender 
have intertwined with western discourses of sexuality which consider gender 
to be fundamental for self-identity. Sex between a man and a fa’afafine did 
not threaten the man’s heterosexuality insofar as creating families was seen 
by Samoans as a central social imperative. Jo Schmidt distinguishes the exist- 
ence of the fa’afafine 50 years ago from the present generation where marriage 
is seen to be a contradiction to the sense that fa’afafine have of themselves as 
feminine. She argues however that, in Samoa, a marked disapproval of homo- 
sexuality exists until today. The fa’afafine begin nevertheless to identify 
themselves as gay and fa’afafine at the same time. In this way, they are 
adapting to the globalized western discourse on gender and sexuality without 
abandoning their tradition. 

The article by George Morgan explores the attraction of autochthonous 
traditions both for Aboriginal people in Australia and for the broader public. 
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He shows that the autochthonous identity of most Aboriginal people living 
in cities is not something which is invented or contrived. Aboriginal culture 
is forced to adapt to the pressures which are placed on it The everyday 
significance of inherited forms of ancient rituals, spirituality and connections 
to land recedes. The author argues that these phenomena continue to be 
forms that serve to constitute Aboriginal solidarity, but Aborigines currently 
produce emergent cultures from the material available through global 
cultural flows. For instance, young people appropriate the symbolism of 
black American protest and youth cultures. Already 30 years ago, Aborigines 
had adopted afro hairstyles. Today, they embrace the styles of hip-hop and 
rap, and young men have been inspired by the politics of Malcolm X and 
Louis Farrakahn. Thus, Aboriginal people adopt motifs which receive local 
significance, but acquire a subcultural meaning different from the original 


George Morgan underlines that ancient symbols continue to provide 
people in urban dwellings with a point of anchorage against the pressures to 
assimilate to an Australian global modernity. Living around European popu- 
lation centres in often difficult social situations, they support a political 
culture based on recovering aspects of the past. His article shows furthermore 
that there is a growing contemporary interest in autochthonous traditions by 
middle-class citizens and counter-cultural movements. Their romanticism 
reflects, as George Morgan demonstrates, a popular disillusion with western 
rationality and modernity and reveals a yearning for fulfilment through a 
connection which what is considered as natural. This movement witnesses 
the links of the local Aborginal culture to cultural expressions in other parts 
of the globe, often situated in western countries. 

What can we conclude from these different contributions on the 
problematics of glocalization between globalization and local life-worlds? 
The different case studies show multiple facets of the interaction of the local 
and the global, which I outline conceptually in the theoretical introduction. 
One of the research findings of this publication is certainly the image of a 
global world linked to local life-worlds all over the world. Today, we can no 
longer accept the existence of distinct cultural units which are circumscribed 
by a geographic territory. Instead, we are currently confronted with cultures 
which are influenced by migration, tourism, international communication 
flows, transnational enterprises and international organizations. The image 
of an isolated culture which was the main interest of social and cultural 
anthropology and ethnology some years ago, can no longer be the main focus 
of this discipline. Our selection of articles shows that most of their authors 
are working as social and cultural anthropologists, and as sociologists. In 
fact, the combination of these disciplines allows one to analyse current 
problematics of non-western countries situated between global processes 


and local life-worlds. Certainly, social anthropology still permits a better 
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understanding of some of the aspects of cultures studied here. Yet a socio- 
logical approach to these cultures is essential to understand some of their 
global aspects. The notion of ‘global cultures’ suggested by Featherstone 
(1995: 10) helps in understanding these processes of differentiation between 
local cultures all over the globe influenced by global factors. It seems that 
research on cultures of the southern hemisphere can only continue to play a 
societal role if we accept that we must tackle influences originating from the 
global system on these societies. Some years ago, ethnologists still manifested 
a silent denial of studies which tackled global systems. Currently, these eth- 
nologists are becoming a minority, with younger students and scholars who 
will not accept any longer being restrained to research topics which they 
consider as belonging to the past. Concepts as ‘endogenous’ and ‘exogenous’, 
which described research endeavours of the disciplines some years ago, are 
more and more replaced by notions such as global and local, which are more 
adapted to current situations. 

Different articles underline the fact that the link between global forces 
and local life-worlds cannot only be explained by structural transformation 
but also by agency. This means that, for instance, political commitment may 
emphasize either the long-term perspective of globalization, or the diversity 
of national or regional life-worlds. The topic which we tackle touches 
important social values and policy issues, even in the scientific community 
where research on this issue is done. But there is a general avoidance to recog- 
nize the problem of incongruence between processes of globalization and 
localization. The principle of ‘unity in diversity’, which we can find in the 
discourse of ethnologists, does not specify if it concerns particular elements 
of a system or if it is understood as the integration of some cultural systems 
into a larger one. It seems that the declaration of values, such as ‘we must 
preserve diversity . . . acts as a substitute for the analysis of the actual changes’ 
(Mlinar, 1992: 168). As Mlinar underlines with a similar example, the right to 
be different tends to be directed towards global forces, while the right to 
underline unity tends to be directed towards local life-worlds. Globalization 
is achieved by the domination of a given system element at the expense of 
others, or by a common acceptance of global standards. Distinctive localiz- 
ation is achieved by the preservation as an item of folklorization, by a widely 
shared (globalized) element, or by the (re)construction of a particular 
surrounding. Our case studies show that we cannot dissociate global forces 
from local life-worlds as they are linked by mutually dependent processes. 
Thus it is not coherent to promote globalization without differentiation of 
‘local’ communities. Globalization may not provide long-term protective 
mechanisms for localized identities without more or less changes in the 
context of global economic, political, social and cultural flows. In the long 
term, global forces may induce far-reaching transformations in local life- 
worlds as some of our case studies underline; in the short term, protective 
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mechanisms may contribute to the survival of several aspects of local life- 
worlds. Thus it seems important to acknowledge the necessity of a notion 
such as glocalization which tries to include aspects of both sides: global forces 
and local life-worlds which can no longer be considered as separate entities. 

Today, people are confronted by transnationals, global images, markets. 
They try to get to grips with these external elements. We can no longer speak 
of the globalized world in terms of ‘centre-periphery’, which implied asym- 
metries in economies, politics and culture. Instead the current globalization 
implies a form of homogenization and diversity: globalization is linked to 
localization. As our case studies show, we have to analyse the ways in which 
local systems, values, social relations are reworked in interaction with global 
conditions. For several decades, we have found the creations of new local 
social forms as an answer to the process of globalization. In order to be 
meaningful to social actors, these new social meanings must build on existing 
cultural schemes. It becomes obvious that this sort of reinvention of tradition 
and creation of new meanings is different from persisting local traditions. 
Thus glocalization permits the opening up of a new theoretical understand- 
ing of social transformation and change. 

The implication of this conception is that large aspects of current 
economic, social and cultural relations need to be explored by insisting on 
global and local processes. This opens up numerous questions in various 
fields of research which go further than what has been possible in this publi- 
cation. It is now even possible to suggest another research agenda. We need 
more studies on the treatment of global dimensions in various local life- 
worlds, enterprises, politics and counter-movements. Further theory- 
oriented, comparative and micro-sociological empirical research on social 
transformation and development has to take account of the understanding of 
glocalization which we try to pursue in the present publication. 


Notes 


1 The name of RC 09 will probably soon be changed to “Sociology of Social Trans- 
formation and Social Development’. 
2 The Samoan fa’afafine are biological males who express feminine gender identities. 
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Introduction 


is article sketches the development of the topic of globalization and 
localization within sociology over the last two or three decades and 
summarizes the research findings of this period. Subsequently, a number of 
topics for further enquiry are outlined. It is argued that the mapping of global 
cultural flows is still at an impressionistic stage and should be supplemented 
by systematic procedures. This leads to a more differentiated assessment of 
global cultural homogenization. We tackle the problems of cultural conver- 
gence, non-western globalization and alternative modernities. Cultural 
exchanges that circumvent ‘the west’ have not yet received sufficient atten- 
tion. A cross-culturally valid notion of modernity may help in conceptualiz- 
ation. Finally, the question whether humanity is gaining or losing in the 
globalization process calls for further investigation. . 


Social Transformations between Processes of Globalization 
and Differentiation 


The expectation that modernization would promote a world of increasing 
homogeneity has been contested in proposals for countries of the South to 
‘delink’ from the capitalist world economy (Amin), and the resurgence of 
alternative cultural agendas such as those of Islamic fundamentalism. Waller- 
stein’s historical research about the position of Europe at the core of develop- 
ment of capitalism illustrates that processes of globalization have very intimate 
connections with processes of westernization. The simple statement of 
modernization theory that social progress is equal to the spread of western 
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institutions and norms is now defunct, but Hettne’s (1995) identification of 
‘Eurocentric bias’ in thinking about development leads us to rethink funda- 
mental categories of this understanding of the world. In the West, the expanded 
contact with other cultures brought about by globalization has had the effect 
of undermining certainties on which ideas of western superiority were based, 
making it increasingly difficult to specify what it means to be western. It seems 
to bea fact that processes of globalization and westernization are closely inter- 
connected. But an account of globalization as westernization runs into the 
difficulty of the progressive blurring of the West’s geographical boundaries as 
people and ideas cross those boundaries. One of the most important effects of 
globalization is that social relationships are less and less bound by spatial 
location. According to this, it has been acknowledged that the interconnect- 
edness of local and global social relationships makes problematic the idea of 
societies as discrete, bounded entities. While the movement in one direction 
might be understood as westernization, as the export of western values and 
ways of life, globalization also involves processes which import to western 
societies the encounter of the postcolonial reality. 

Globalization might be regarded as synonymous with westernization in 
the sense that it has its historical origins in the West, but it is not a process 
which promotes global homogeneity through the imposed reproduction of 
western patterns elsewhere in the world. It is the case that the countries of 
the South have not imitated the North in any mechanical fashion, while there 
has also been extensive appropriation of ideas and practices by the West from 
the rest of the world. There are theorists for whom it is important to high- 
light capitalism as the driving force within globalization. Sklair (2001) has 
argued that the role of transnational capitalism has been important in the 
spread of transnational corporations and the globalization of mass media, 
both of which have promoted consumerism as a central piece of modern 
global culture. This allows the distinction between ‘capitalist development’ 
and alternative definitions of development framed in terms of economic 
growth, criteria of the distribution of the social product, democratic politics 
and the elimination of class, gender and ethnic inequalities. In the analysis of 
third world societies, there is extensive resort to concepts such as post- 
colonialism and post-development (Escobar). This idea is echoed in the 
notion of postmodernization and the claim that a transition from modernity 
is underway. Postmodernists like the first raise fundamental doubts not only 
about the direction of social change, but also about the very idea of attempt- 
ing to predict the future. 

One of the most important aspects of globalization is that it is essentially 
‘action at distance’. The post-traditional society is the first global society. 
Until relatively recently, much of the world remained in a quasi-segmental 
state, in which many large enclaves of traditionalism persisted. The local 
community continued to be strong. A global world is one where pre-existing 
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traditions cannot avoid contacts not only with others but also with many 
alternative ways of life. By the same token, it is one where the ‘other’ cannot 
any longer be treated as inert. The point is not only that the other ‘answers 
back’, but that mutual interrogation is possible. In a post-traditional order, 
we see the formation of a cosmopolitan conversation of humankind. If there 
is no dialogue, tradition becomes fundamentalism. Fundamentalism may be 
understood as an assertion of a formula truth without regard to conse- 
quences. This counter-current has arisen in opposition to the intermingling 
of western and traditional attitudes and behaviour. It is likely to be promi- 
nent in nations which find themselves structurally at the lower end of the 
international stratification ladder, which is dominated by the western and 
western-orientated nations. On the other side, the current assertion that 
cultural pluralism is the final shape of world reality and its enthusiastic 
advocacy as an absolute doctrine, or goal to work towards, is surely naive and 
unrealistic. The western world provides today standards of living, lifestyles 
and behaviour to which, as a matter of sociological fact, people of other 
nations seek to aspire. It is likely that the compelling force of this structure 
of power will, in the long run, prove irresistible. 

Currently, the destruction of the local community in developed 
societies, as Giddens (1984) showed, has reached its apogee. Traditions 
which survived or were actively created, have increasingly succumbed to 
forces of cultural evacuation. The world of the ‘traditional society’ is one of 
traditional societies, in which cultural pluralism takes the form of multiple 
mores and customs, existing in separated spaces. The post-traditional 
society is quite different. It is globalizing in an intense manner. In the post- 
traditional order cultural pluralism can no longer take the form of separated 
forms of power. With the intensifying of globalizing processes, these 
traditions become undermined. Traditions are called to justify themselves. 
Giddens suggests that ‘traditions only persist in so far as they are made 
available to discursive justification and are prepared to enter into open 
dialogue not only with other traditions but with alternative modes of doing 
things’ (Giddens, 1984). The post-traditional society is characterized by 
global aspects, by new forms of interdependence. In this sense, the mod- 
ernity which is discussed in sociologies’ theoretical debates is global, uni- 
versal insofar as all over the world traditional societal aspects are 
questioned. Individuals are linked in local societies to changes at the global 
level. Actions are done without personal contacts via the global net of mass 
media, phone, fax and computers. The structures of local communities are 
thus constructed no longer at the local place, but are constructed by 
organizations far away. Social groups are linked less and less by a common 
local history, common relations and a common worldview. Abstract 
systems, values and symbols define the daily social reality. Local groups 
have to distinguish between face-to-face relations and links via impersonal 
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symbols. New social systems emerge which have been influenced by global 
and local aspects during transformation processes, linked to colonialism and 
neocolonialism. 

More empirical research about these processes seems to be needed to 
demonstrate the links between local social mechanisms and global patterns 
which influence everyday actions. In this publication, we try to fill this gap 
in scholarly work. Links between global and local patterns are shown as the 
emergence of new cultural forms in different countries of the South. 
Anthropology and sociology, which tackle as social sciences developments 
in the countries of the South, have to treat local answers to global patterns 
in a changing international world. The traditions which we can find in these 
societies are thus no longer static ones, but have to be adapted by each new 
generation. The social sciences can thus no longer tackle a stable social 
world, but must tackle a world which is influenced by knowledge aspects 
coming from the whole world. Some decades ago, anthropologists still 
spoke about their objects as if they were static ones. Today, societies of the 
South investigated by sociologists and anthropologists are confronted with 
processes of continual change. They answer back and anthropological 
studies tackle processes which touch changing life-patterns of social groups. 
It seems today that processes at lower integrative levels (nation-state, region, 
community, kinship) are becoming increasingly governed by orders of the 
higher level. 

It seems to me that we have to take account in our empirical research 
in countries of the South of local aspects and global influences, without 
exaggerating the tendency of one side or neglecting the other side. If we 
accept the definition of Giddens, his image of humankind helps us to 
consider people of the South not as victims of global processes, but to show 
the varieties of their experiences and actions. The interdependencies 
between groups within nations and between nations across the globe have 
to be investigated much more. The different articles of this publication con- 


tribute to a critical examination of these processes in the post-developing 
world. 


The Sociological and Anthropological Study of Globalization 
and Localization 


One of the most significant tendencies of the 21st century is the interde- 
pendency of the world caused by many transnational relations, processes 
and flows. Hannerz (1996: 17) writes: ‘In the most general sense, globaliz- 
ation is a matter of increasing long-distance interconnectedness, at least 
across national boundaries, preferably between continents as well.’ These 
processes of linkages across borders include a restructuration of spaces. A 
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growing process of deterritorialization, the disappearance of fixed links of 
human beings to towns, villages and national frontiers can be found. Today, 
life-spaces, activities and social links of individuals and societies are larger 
than national frontiers. Spatial distances include the world as a space. 
According to time periods, the most intensive globalization processes took 
place in the last 20-30 years, which can be considered as an ‘accelerated 
phase of globalization’ (Waters, 1995: 36). During this period, a global 
network of flows, processes and links across frontiers was formed. 
European colonialization and the worldwide expansion of capitalism 
during the 19th and 20th centuries had already signified an intensification 
of worldwide networks. However, we focus on the processes of the last 
20-30 years.! 

In this article, we show how transnational networks contribute to the 
establishment and intensification of global processes and how these global 
processes are linked to multiple flows of cultural elements which are crossing 
frontiers. From the perspective of local (national or subnational) units, this 
means a growing integration in global and transnational contexts and 
growing contacts with ‘external’ cultural elements. External cultural elements 
are elements which cross national and ‘cultural’ frontiers to enter a local 
context. These external elements may become local elements when they try 
to get a foothold in their new cultural context. Featherstone (1995: 8) writes: 
‘One consequence of these changes is that more and more people are now 
involved with more than one culture.’ 

Even if these local implications can be found in former cross-frontier 
relations and activities, at the current state of globalization, they are much 
more important. Because of the increase in and the intensification of cross- 
frontier processes during the last decades, the importance of these processes 
at the local level has become larger compared to the past. To speak in the 
words of Hannerz, we can say that the intensification and the extent of global 
links had increasing consequences on the life and the culture of men. Hannerz 
(1987: 555) writes: From First World metropolis to Third World village, 
through education and popular culture, by way of missionaries, consultants, 
critical intellectuals and small-town storytellers, a conversation between 
cultures goes on’. 

With regard to a local perspective, these links and contacts across fron- 
tiers imply that the ‘habitat of meaning’ (Hannerz, 1996: 22-3) of a group and 
an individual includes on an increasing scale external meanings and cultural 
forms. Here the interesting questions are to see what the cultural conse- 
quences and implications on a local level are of these increasing flows of 
external cultural elements. In the following paragraphs, I will analyse how 
the local react in front of global external cultural elements. In particular, I put 
the questions of whether a global cultural homogenization is in the making 
and what the local processes opposed to this development are. 
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Globalization and the Perspective of a Global Cultural 
Homogenization 

Different authors from various social and cultural sciences consider processes 
of globalization and flows of cultural elements across frontiers as a global 
cultural homogenization, as a ‘westernization’ or an ‘Americanization’. For 
instance, Nederveen Pieterse (1993: 1) writes: “The most common interpre- 
tations of globalization are the idea that the world is becoming more uniform 
and standardized, through a technological, commercial and cultural syn- 
chronization emanating from the West.’ 

This perspective is based on the fact that the flow of cultural elements 
across frontiers is dominated by western industrial nations, such as the 
United States. According to these scholars, the global flow of cultural forms 
and meanings takes place along a one-way street from the core countries to 
the peripheral countries. Hannerz (1992: 219) writes: ‘When the center 
speaks, the periphery listens, and mostly does not talk back.’ Mass media, 
products from mass media and (material) consumption goods are considered 
to contribute to a global cultural homogenization. The spread of these goods 
from core countries implies an increasing development of consumption 
societies close to the western model.? Mlinar (1992b: 21) speaks of “cocacol- 
ization’, Appadurai (1995: 295) of ‘commoditization’ and Hannerz (1996: 24) 
of a global ‘takeover by giant cultural commodity merchants’. 

These predictions cannot only be founded on western dominance in the 
global flow of cultural elements. These ideas assume that western cultural 
elements are uncritically absorbed in the countries of the South. Moreover, 
cultural inflows are considered suppressing of existent local meanings and 
forms. Due to processes of saturation and continuing inflows of western 
cultural elements, the thesis is that ‘the center cumulatively colonizes the 
minds of the periphery, with a corresponding institutionalization of its forms, 
getting the periphery so committed to the imports that soon enough there is 
no real opportunity for choice’ (Hannerz, 1992: 236). 

Most often, this sort of scenario is based on superficial and anecdotal 
examples which can rarely be proven with scientific methods. An exact 
analysis of local reactions and interpretations to inflowing cultural elements 
and a detailed examination of interactions between local cultures and global 
cultural flows can only rarely be found (see, for example Hannerz, 1989a: 
207; Tomlinson, 1991: 38-44). Often, these writings reflect fears of authors 
or critical perceptions of their own cultures. These scholars oversee the long- 
term implications of contacts established for several centuries in some coastal 
regions. Hannerz (1992: 242) points out for instance: “There has been time to 
absorb the foreign influences, to modify the modifications in turn, and to fit 
shifting cultural forms to developing social structures, to situations and 
emerging audiences. This is not a scene where the peripheral culture is utterly 
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defenseless, but rather one where locally evolving alternatives to imports are 
available, and where there are people at hand to perform innovative acts of 
cultural brokerage.’ 

Often, these authors ignore the existence of local cultural alternatives and 
the active role of local populations in face of inflowing elements. They do not 
take account of the fact that inflowing cultural forms and meanings do not 
meet a cultural tabula rasa, but existing local meanings and cultural forms. 
The penetrating cultural elements enter a dialogue with these local forms and 
meanings, these perspectives and experiences of local populations. Local 
groups in the countries of the South are not only passive consumers and 
uncritical recipients of the western culture. Often, groups play an active and 
creative role in the transformation of their own culture while handling 
inflowing cultural elements. The local handling of these elements is neither 
an imitation, nor an uncritical takeover. Hannerz (1989a: 212) argues: “The 
cultural flow from center to periphery ... does not enter a void, nor does it 
wash out everything that comes in its way.’ 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that increasing flows of cultural 
elements across borders meant in different fields a global and worldwide 
cultural approach. This is true for some consumption patterns and wishes, 
for some values and perceptions. Following this insight, many authors 
emphasize today that, on the one hand, a combination of increasing global 
cultural approaches exists, and, on the other, a continuing global cultural het- 
erogeneity and differentiation. Appadurai (1995: 295) states for instance: “The 
central problem of today’s global interactions is the tension between cultural 
homogenization and cultural heterogenization” Some authors stress, 
moreover, that a globalization of material forms can be found beside a global 
differentiation of cultural meanings and contents. 


Globalization and the Problem of Global Cultural Diversity 


Currently, processes of local absorption of global cultural flows and the 
mixture between global and local cultural elements are increasingly studied. 
It became evident that the global cannot exist without the local. The local is 
the space ‘in which a variety of influences come together, acted out perhaps 
in a unique combination, under those special conditions’ (Hannerz, 1996: 27). 

The essential elements of the local can be found in local daily life, which 
Hannerz calls the ‘form-of-life frame’. This frame includes daily activities in 
household, workplace and neighbourhood, daily emotional face-to-face 
relations to other close people, daily uses of symbolic forms; in short, all these 
elements ‘which we largely take for granted as parts of local life’ (Hannerz, 
1996: 28). These events and experiences of the local daily life are considered 
as direct and real. Often, these elements have a great influence on the life of 
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human beings. This local daily life is considered to be a central area for the 
organization, production and spread of culture. Here, we can find a constant 
circulation of meanings, which includes every individual who participates in 
local life, every consumer and every producer. Hannerz (1996: 73) writes: Tt 
is by way of people's attentions to one another in situations within the 
form-of-life frame ... that meanings are most continuously and precisely 
constructed.’ 

This central role of the ‘form-of-life frames’ for the organization of 
culture implies that external cultural inflows have to be negotiated with daily 
local actions and interactions. A cultural inflow is filtered by local human 
experiences which allow the acceptance, refusal, interpretation and trans- 
formation of actions and forms. Long (1996: 50) explains: ‘In fact globaliz- 
ation itself can only be meaningful to actors if the new experiences it 
simultaneously engenders are made meaningful by reference to existing 
experiences and cultural understandings.’ 

If one takes account of this cultural power of the local daily life — its 
central role in the construction of meanings and in the reception of external 
cultural elements — possibilities of cultural influences from the global culture 
are severely restricted. But this local ‘form-of-life frame’ is subsumed to 
change; it is temporal and cannot assure an unchanged cultural continuity. 
The local is changed by the influence of external cultural elements. Inflow- 
ing cultural elements, such as television series, western consumer articles and 
values introduced by migrants, can become elements of the local daily life, 
often in changed forms and adapted to local contexts. Hannerz (1996: 27) 
considers thus the local as an area ‘where the global, or what has been local 
somewhere else, also has some chance of making itself at home’. Even in the 
field of the family, which is one of the most important places of cultural 
reproduction and transmission of traditions, external influences appear due 
to processes of globalization: a transgenerational continuity of attitudes, 
representations and desires is thus more and more undermined. 

The local culture and the local daily life can no longer be considered as 
a ‘tacit realm of reproducible practices and dispositions’ (Appadurai, 1990: 
18). The life and the cultural identity of a human being are less and less con- 
structed according to a traditional framework. This signifies that ‘standard 
cultural production ... is now an endangered activity’ (Appadurai, 1991: 
199), Due to mass media and other processes of globalization, numerous 
possible lifestyles and models of identification are currently presented to 
individual actors in local settings. They represent ideas which permit the con- 
struction of fantasies and perspectives which are not the same as traditional 
local representations and lifestyles. Imagination and tentative adaptation 
begin to play an ever more important role in the creation of an individual life. 
Appadurai (1991: 205) points out ‘Lives today are as much acts of projection 
and imagination as they are enactments of known scripts or predictable 
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outcomes’. Individual lifestyles, values and behaviours of people are more 
and more different from local cultural traditions. 

The mutual influence of the local and the global has been described thus 
by Long (1996: 47): ‘ “local” situations are transformed by becoming part of 
wider “global” arenas and processes, while “global” dimensions are made 
meaningful in relation to specific “local” conditions and through the under- 
standings and strategies of “local” actors’. There exists consequently a situ- 
ation of continuous interaction of local cultural elements and global cultural 
influences. Both participate in the local cultural construction of local 
meanings and cultural forms. 


Globalization and the Emphasis on the Local 


We have already evoked global links and the extension of people’s frame of 
reference: “the possibility of being exposed . . . to the whole infinity of places, 
persons, things, ideas’ (Strassoldo, 1992: 46). Parallel to global integration and 
the increasing importance of transnational levels, we can find an intensifica- 
tion of local cultural traditions. MacLeod (1991: 11) underlines: “Turning in 
the direction of traditional symbols, customs, images and behavior forms an 
important countertrend in a modernizing world.’ We can thus find an inten- 
sification of local particularism and differentiation. Buell (1994: 9) argues: 
“Tighter integration has thus paradoxically meant, and continues to mean, 
proliferation of asserted differences.’ 

These processes can be found in numerous societal fields: in the 
economy, politics, environmental movements, cultural values, etc. They can 
be an expression of fortification, revitalization or reinvention of local cultural 
identities and traditions based on ethnic, social, or religious elements they 
have in common. Different factors explain the appearance of these trends: 
local groups may interpret global links and their influences on local elements 
as an attack which leads to indistinct fears in the face of their own culture. 
The rapidity and the extent of global changes, the complexity of global 
systems may furthermore contribute to fortify a desire for stability and con- 
tinuity. As Strassoldo (1992: 46) argued: “The New Localism is the search for 
a refuge from the unsettling confusion of the larger world.’ References to 
local communities and local values, a revitalization of traditional cultures and 
an emphasis on local cultural identity may permit a feeling of stability and 
confidence in the face of processes of globalization. Beyer (1994: 62) argues: 
To the extent that relatrvizing forces make themselves felt, individuals seek 
to orient themselves in our impersonal, global society through identification 
with a particular group and its specific culture.’ 

From this perspective, the emphasis on an own culture is not orientated 
against another real culture — even if groups who are concerned often 
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underline this factor — but against feared effects of processes of globalization. 
At the same time, emphasis on local cultures can mean an opposition to 
globalization processes originating in western countries. Bright and Geyer 
(1987: 69-70) write: ‘the assertion of local and particular claims over global 
and general ones ... is rather an effort to establish the terms for self-deter- 
mining and self-controlled participation in the processes of global integration 
and the struggle for planetary order’. 

There is another tendency which needs to be considered here: the world- 
wide development of a new cultural self-confidence. This cultural self-confi- 
dence is growing because of the global spread of ideas and values, and the 
global recognition of culture and cultural elements as a universal value. A 
global recognition of the right to an own culture and cultural self-determi- 
nation accompanies these processes. As the ideo-scapes studied by Appadu- 
rai show, a global spread of ideas and values is part of current processes of 
globalization. The fact that more and more groups consider their culture and 
lifestyle as a political right lets them put an emphasis on their own culture. 
Today, due to mass media and global migration flows, global cultural differ- 
ences are thus more easily established and found out. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, we can state that many of the inflowing cultural elements 
are transformed during processes of integration and embedding in new 
local environments. They are interpreted in relation to local cultures and 
particular experiences of local populations. They are appropriated by local 
requirements and are filled with corresponding contents and functions. 
Hannerz (1992: 238) indicates: ‘the periphery . . . takes its time in reshaping 
that metropolitan culture which reaches there to its own specifications’. 
But processes of local appropriation and transformation of cultural 
elements allow the emergence — due to the mixture of local and imported 
cultural elements — of something new and unique. The local clash of 
different cultural elements signifies a creation of new cultural forms, new 
lifestyles, new representations. In a global perspective, this means a global 
cultural diversity: but a diversity resulting from the present global cultural 
links, from the cultural appropriation of external elements by local popu- 
lations and from the creative mixture of ‘global’ elements with local 
meanings and cultural forms. Hannerz describes these processes in the 
following way: 
The world system, rather than creating massive cultural homogeneity on a 
aay scale, is replacing one diversity with another; and the new diversity is 
relatively more on interrelations and less on autonomy. Yet meanings and 
modes of expressing them can be born in the interrelations. We must be aware 
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that openness to foreign cultural influences need not involve only ani er- 
ishment of local and national culture. It may give people access to technological 
and symbolic resources for dealing with their own ideas, managing their own 
culture, in new ways. (Hannerz, 1987: 555) 


The global flow of culture is certainly not a one-way street, but may be 
interpreted rightly as ‘a global intercultural interplay’ as Nederveen Pieterse 
(1993: 9) describes it. Countries of the South export, for instance, their music, 
their literature, their spirituality, or healing methods to countries of the 
northern hemisphere. These trends are not new, but due to processes of 
globalization, their importance increases: migrants and media, tourists and 
scientists are looking permanently for innovations in other cultures and are 
interested in ‘exotic’ and ‘authentic’ cultures. 


Notes 


I would like to thank Willfried Spohn for his longstanding support of this publication. 


{ The influence of colonialism on social transformations in the countries of the 
South has been tackled in my book (Schuerkens, 2001) on colonial change in the 
former German Togo. 

2 See in this sense the chapter ‘Global Vision and the Culture-Ideology of 
Consumerism’ in Sklair (2001: Ch. 8). 
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Culture, Identity and Hegemony: 
The Body i in a Global Age 


current sociological interests in identity reflect the increasingly prob- 
lematic nature of subjectivity. Traditional Gemeinschaft societies, with 
strong social ties and stable worldviews, provided their members with a clear, 
fixed and unambiguous identity. However, with the rise of rational 
commerce, greater division of labor and growth of cities, social mobility 
became possible; social bonds became attenuated and dominant ideologies 
and understandings were questioned. Identity became problematic as options 
increased (Baumeister, 1986). Industrialization accelerated these trends. With 
consumerism came a number of fantastic identities, available at a price. By 
the end of the 20th century, popular culture valorized idealized bodies as sites 
of commodified forms of health, beauty and fashion promising glamorous 
identities and ecstatic sexuality (Langman, 1993). This encouraged various 
forms of consumption in which commodified pleasures of the body provided 
a proliferation of identities defined by consumption, lifestyle and/or fandom. 
Contemporary globalization, with its time-space compression and plu- 
ralization of life-worlds, has again impacted the social, cultural and subjec- 
tive to foster transformations of identity. Globalization creates forces that 
both homogenize and differentiate identity. For Castells (2000), identities in 
network society may serve to (1) legitimate the status quo, (2) resist society, 
or (3) articulate new projects. Furthermore, global consumerism fosters (4) 
certain ludic identities expressed in spectacles, games and hedonistic lifestyle 
that become moments of hegemonic process. Identities as self-referential 
cultural narratives and integral moments of self are articulated in the routine 
presentations and performances that embodied subjects enact in the quotidian, 
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but so certain submerged identities are also realized in various liminal sites. 
The problematics of contemporary identity can be seen in various debates 
over hegemony, resistance, social fragmentation, identity politics, or youth 
cultures. 


Culture, Ritual and Identity 


Reflexivity enables people, individually or collectively, to articulate identities: 
narratives of self tell a story of who one is, where one has come from and what 
makes one distinct from another. Narratives of identity typically begin with 
mythical roots of origin, legends that link the past with the present to estab- 
lish a distinct people and ensure its continuity over time. Ancestral myths may 
often include stories of gods and heroes who personify cultural ideals and 
values. Cultural identities are not just collections of myths and stories, but 
scripts that are expressed in the ritual performances that sustain solidarity and 
affirm distinctive roles and personae. The orderly performances of the quo- 
tidian require that certain identities remain submerged, either through repres- 
sion or isolation. However, as Nietzsche (1999), Durkheim (1965) and Victor 
Turner (1966) suggested, societies bifurcate experience into realms of structure 
and anti-structure. There is a quotidian of the normative and episodic 
moments of the liminal. Even though social controls limit thought and conduct 
for the sake of preserving the regularities of social life, there are anti-structures, 
liminal sites of resistance, inversion and repudiation, where social norms can 
be safely flaunted (V. Turner, 1966). These episodic expressions in liminal times 
allow articulations of otherwise submerged identities and tabooed desires in 
highly ritualized forms. Moreover, these episodic identities serve to maintain 
social stability through controlled violations of the cultural order. 

These anti-structural releases can only exist for fleeting moments in 
marpinal, interstitial, or even imaginary sites which tolerate the expressions 
of acts, feelings and identities that are usually forbidden or are taboo. Such 
realms provide spaces of freedom, equality, spontaneity and role reversals. As 
transitory, encapsulated realms of agency, with their own codes of conduct, 
inversions of norms and proscribed acts of transgressions of official codes are 
tolerated, even celebrated. In the western world, restrictive structural impera- 
tives of the Apollonian structure foster anti-structural counter-responses 
such as the spontaneous frenzy of the Dionysian cults (Nietzsche). The 
alternative realms of the West have included the chiliastic, millenarian and the 
carnivalesque. As discussed in this article, American football/Superbowl, the 
Rio Carnival and body modification exist as liminal domains of ludic indul- 
gence. Such liminal moments can provide certain individuals access to usually 
submerged identities through which they experience an alternative reality 
(Bloch, 1986). But the liminal also serves to secure the hegemonic structure. 
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The body, whether working (Marx, 1978; Weber, 1996), lusting (Freud, 1989), 
playing (Huizinga, 1955), celebrating the sacred (Durkheim, 1965), or being 
civilized (Elias, 1978), has long been a central element of the social. Durkheim 
(1965) was among the earliest observers to illustrate the relationship between 
identity, ritual and the body. Totemism was the most elementary form of 
religion, a set of beliefs and practices regarding the sacred and profane that 
granted people a common identity based on lineage. The specialness of the 
totem as the progenitor of the clan and a collective self-representation was 
celebrated in dramatic rituals that affirmed solidarity and celebrated the clan’s 
common lineage within an ‘imagined community’ based on kinship. Rituals 
united people into a community, a church. Rituals, as scripted performative 
moments and enactments of embodied identities, were located within a 
complex system of song, dance and a number of restricted dietary and sexual 
taboos. Ritual performances, with their frenzied bodily indulgences and close 
physical proximity, kindled strong emotions that evoked a collective energy 
which came over the celebrants as they joined together in common songs, 
dance and ecstatic frenzy. These rituals evoked an emotional contagion that 
dramatized the power of the sacralized society, reinforced social solidarity 
and celebrated collective identities based on lineage. 

For Durkheim, the body was also a site of basic social classifications. 
These categories are marked not only on the body, but inscribed through 
ritual practices such as circumcision, scarification, tattooing, or piercings that 
are associated with gender, birth, sexuality, or rites of passage. Despite the 
differences between pre-modern and modern peoples, Durkheim’s analysis 
of representations and rituals still offers profound insights. While social 
relationships, commitments, attachments and identities might tend to wane 
over time, in order to endure and reproduce itself, a society (or a subculture) 
must continually renew its bonds of solidarity and affirm its collective 
identity. Every society creates emotionally gratifying rituals in which people 
come together at times and places deemed sacred and special that are distinct 
from the profane or ordinary and that dramatize the power of the social. 

Recent sociological discussions on identity, embodied desire and 
corporal subjectivity have renewed academic interest in the body. Foucault’s 
(1977) analysis of the disciplining of the body, as a means of inscribing iden- 
tities and control, has found a receptive audience (Grosz, 1994). The work of 
Bryan Turner (1996), Mike Featherstone (1991) and Chris Schiller (1993) 
made the body a central focus of sociological study. With globalization, ques- 
tions of identity imbricate bodies that may be nationalized, gendered, racial- 
ized, eroticized, surveilled, disciplined and decorated. Every culture 1s 
interested in body images and practices. These may include ideals of beauty, 
rules and norms of cleanliness, culinary manners and bodily exposure and 
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display. These norms influence how the body is experienced in everyday life, 
and how it is celebrated in ludic rituals. An individual’s self-identity begins 
with gendering, racializing and locating the body in an age-graded status 
system. Fashion, dress and adornment are important badges of identity since 
they locate the actor either inside or outside a particular group. Therefore, 
social constructions of embodiment and bodily action are intrinsic com- 
ponents of cultural identities transformed by global forces. 


Hegemony, Resistance and Cultural Rituals 


While Durkheim (1965) showed how religion celebrated and sustained the 
power of the society, for Gramsci (1992), the power of collective rituals sus- 
tained the political power of elite segments of the society: its historic blocs. 
Hegemony, the production of spontaneous assent to domination, depended 
on the ideological control of culture by intellectuals allied with historic blocs. 
The control of representations and understandings rendered ruling-class 
interests normal and natural while critique was demoniacal, pathological, 
bizarre and immature. But hegemony at the level of culture required indi- 
vidual subjectivity with an elective affinity for hegemonic worldviews and 
values that sustained rule. In most societies, various people in charge of 
socialization, such as parents, teachers, religious leaders, and of late, the mass 
media, attempt to colonize desire, consciousness and identity (Langman, 
2000; Giddens, 1992). Social rituals provide the stages where socialized per- 
formative identities can be carried out to sustain solidarity and secure social 
reproduction by providing individuals various emotional gratifications such 
as attachments to others, recognition and a sense of empowerment. 
Structures of domination foster resistance. But domination is often 
cloaked so that effective counter-strategies may be shunted to realms where 
they are neutralized. As Habermas suggested, legitimacy crises could migrate 
to subjective realms of identity and motivation. The same social structures 
that impose external constraints also foster alternative realms apart from 
the restrictions of the quotidian. In our global age, when consumerism is 
hegemonic (Sklair, 2001), consumer culture provides spaces for transgression. 
The spectacle, an extraordinary public event or display, has long been part of 
complex societies. But in the current age, a typical form of spectacle is the 
mass-mediated carnival. The carnival emerged in feudal Europe as an expres- 
sion of peasant folk culture (Bakhtin, 1968). It created liminal spaces for the 
ludic that granted feudal peasants pleasurable release. Carnivals were times 
and places of inversions, sanctioned deviance and reversals of norms. It stood 
opposed to the official feasts and tournaments that celebrated the power of 
the elites, who were instead parodied, mocked, hectored and ridiculed. Moral 
boundaries from the political to the erotic were transgressed. Carnivals 
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expressed the Dionysian that Nietzsche claimed was suppressed by restric- 
tive Apollonian domination. Whereas most spectacles were sponsored by 
elites, carnivals generally arose from the people. Today, mass media have 
joined the spectacle with the carnivalesque to create a carnival culture of the 
grotesque that has fostered a migration of subjectivity away from political 
economy, critical reason and concerns with the social, towards personal life- 
styles, ludic identities and emotional gratifications. This is evident in various 
rituals of cultural consumption such as football and soccer games, as well as 
rock concerts, cyber-porn and extreme forms of bodily adornment like 
tattoos, piercings and scarification. The mass production of transgressive 
identities based on privatized hedonism, fun, games and forbidden pleasures 
has also been a strategy that maintains rule. 

To explore the relationships between globalization, identity rituals and 
embodiment, I would like to consider three different celebrations of the 
body: Carnival in Rio, American football and extreme body modifications 
(piercings, tattoos). These collective affirmations of identity serve to valorize 
difference and inclusion in the face of global trends to homogenization. Each 
of these forms of celebration of the body affirms a distinct, local identity apart 
from the global, while at the same time they have become commodified spec- 
tacles. Carnival celebrates an egalitarian erotic of bodily indulgence and 
illusory luxury. Extreme body modification marks a rejection of modern 
global society by urban primitives who disdain both the corporate nature of 
football and the sporadic carnival as ersatz escapism. Yet it is the most global- 
ized. They turn transgressive identities into a year-round festival of inversion. 
Superbowl, carnival and body modification can thus be understood as body 
rituals that provide otherwise forbidden pleasures celebrating distinctly 
different expressions of identity that clearly express difference from the 
Other. Each of these radically diverse rituals of embodied identity, rooted in 
earlier eras, has been transformed by globalization. Each can be understood 
as an adaptive response that provides people with various emotional gratifi- 
cations. However, such ludic identities stand apart from the quotidian since 
they celebrate fantastic escapes in encapsulated ‘dreamworlds’, or they 
openly reject modernity by simulating a return to pre-modern life. Yet, each 
sustains hegemonic processes insofar as sanctioned deviance sustains the 
dominant moral codes and the class system. 


Carnival of Rio 


The early Portuguese explorers described Brazil as a sexual paradise, an erotic 
Eden without modesty or restraint: There was no sin south of the equator’ 
(DaMatta, 1991). South European Catholicism was tolerant of the sensual 
and allowed a space for bodily pleasures, desires and indulgence in the flesh. 
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The mythological origins of Brazilian identity begin with free and easy 
relations between (male) colonials, indigenous tribes and slaves that included 
the sexualization of master-slave relations. The pre-colonial legacies, tra- 
ditions of indigenous tribes and Portuguese settlers melded with that of 
African slaves to define a unique cultural mythology of a happy people free 
of inhibitions and free of racial prejudices (Freyre, 1956). 

By the late 18th century, the Carnival of Venice had become a ribald 
festival for Italian elites. Carnival was brought to Brazil as part of their efforts 
to modernize and Europeanize their culture. Yet, carnival was transformed 
in the New World as it became the major cultural ritual celebrating Brazil’s 
unique identity. Incorporating the folk cultures of its indigenous people, 
medieval Europe and West Africa, Brazil’s carnival expresses alternative 
experiences and legacies rooted in the social history of the poor as opposed 
to the official history celebrated by elites in state festivals, such as Indepen- 
dence Day. It applauds the historical continuity and distinctiveness of the 
unique montage of Brazilian society. But it is the poor of the fevelas, samba 
schools, carnival associations and block organizations that own Brazil’s 
carnival, not the elites. 

In the 1830s, carnival was celebrated in the home with family and neigh- 
bors. Later the carnival de rwa (street) or ube (ballroom) appeared. Brazil- 
ian society sharply divides the home and the street. The home ideally is a 
world of order, calm and control, whereas the street is the site of passion, 
freedom and even danger. Carnival is a spontaneous, spectacular, public noc- 
turnal celebration that takes place in the streets and plazas where the bound- 
aries of performer and spectator are blurred. During carnival, the poor lay 
claim to public spaces and the night, thereby repudiating the ordinariness of 
home, work, job and church where the everyday worlds of dominance, order 
and restraint are located. It is a time and site of vibrant play and merry- 
making. Carnival is not a spectator sport viewed at a distance. Massive 
crowds fill the streets to drink, dance, sing, shout, prank, flirt and sometimes 
make love (Linger, 1992). Carnival demands that the celebrants be in constant 
immediate physical, often erotic contact with each other. Boundaries are 
blurred as spectators become performers, and performers become spectators. 
All who view and participate in carnival become swept up by its music, 
passion and excitement. Revelry abounds, barriers fall and there are inver- 
sions of norms. In the polysemic liminal anti-structures of ironic inversion 
and sensual indulgence, everyone has a good time. 


Dreamworlds of Fulfillment 


To the normal world of work, carnival is play; to the hierarchy of gender and 
control, there is an equality of desire as women initiate eroticism as equals. 
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To the norms of constraint, indulgence is the rule. Carnival creates realms of 
emotions and experiences apart from the typical. Thwarted desires are ful- 
filled. As a festa popular, it values life over death, joy over sadness and the 
poor over the rich. It is an intersubjectively shared framework for ritual 
performances that dramatize both real and fantasized identities elsewhere 
negated. It is a respite from the woes and anxieties of ‘normal’ lives. Carnival 
provides a time for community, recognition and dignity which are rarely 
found in the daily lives of the impoverished. The poor can find ‘microspheres 
of empowerment’, where the janitor may be a great dancer, the maid a fine 
singer and the factory worker a songwriter-musician. Brazilians leave aside 
their hierarchical, repressive society to live more freely and individually. 
Indeed, in the context of carnival, we can now understand sexuality and 
aggression as realms of empowered selfhood and expressions of agency. 

Self-esteem comes from one’s position on the social ladder while resent- 
ment is fueled by conditions of hierarchy and domination that deny dignity 
and respect. Resentments quickly accumulate in lower reaches of the society 
because socially and politically incapacitated individuals most suffer from the 
arbitrary exercise of power. In this system, the ability to withstand imposi- 
tions by others and, conversely, to impose one’s will on them acts as a pre- 
moral affirmation of the self. Negative energy can be released in carnival, 
which makes the release of feelings one of the central moments of Brazilian 
identity. Briga, a disposition for aggressive displays to defend honor that 
often leads to injury and murder, is an expression of violent desabafar, smoth- 
ered resentments and frustrations. The perilous consequences of storing bad 
emotions can be avoided by means of controlled release of internal pressures 
in many ways, including drinking, dancing, shouting and relatively open 
displays of aggressive and sexual impulses. Such emotions can be expressed 
within the limits permitted by carnival without danger of rupturing cordial 
interactions and the social order (Linger, 1992). Aggressive rituals, as forms 
of empowerment, grant subordinates symbolic equality through sublimated 
releases such as throwing cornstarch, water, confetti, or mud on one another 
and on superiors. Thus, carnival acts ‘like a restorative ritual, at once signals 
a problem and resolves it’ (Linger, 1992: 23-5). In this way, doing carnival 
repairs the self and provides a degree of recognition and, in turn, dignity, 
honor and power to those who otherwise have so little. 


Fantasies of Equality, Dreams of Wealth 


Carnival evolved out of the social conditions of subordination. The patriar- 
chal legacy of the colonial era shaped race, class and gender systems and 
created sharp dualities between men and women, and between masters and 
slaves that have persisted. Given Brazil’s structural position in the world 
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economy, gross inequalities of wealth, race and gender persist. Carnival is a 
festival of the poor who live in the favelas that teem with the unemployed, 
and those who work in low-wage service jobs that cater to the affluent. The 
poor suffer indignities and degradations in their ordinary dealings with 
superiors, e.g. obeying rituals of subordination and deference. Poor people 
receive brutal treatment by state authorities that provide little relief/welfare. 
Paramilitary death squads kill poor youths. Therefore, carnival is a momen- 
tary release from the not so hidden injuries of social class. The rules of erotic 
propriety, modesty, gender relations, sobriety and deference are suspended as 
the millions of poor become ‘rich’ for four days. 

Carnival as a liminal site of sanctioned transgression provides alternative 
realms of freedom from oppressed labor, patriarchy and coerced sexuality. It 
is a Dionysian moment of compensatory liminality that repudiates the 
dominant culture and celebrates an alternative egalitarian erotic that comes 
from the people who are the entrusted caretakers and producers of the event. 
There are no constraints of race, class, or gender. During carnival, the poor 
inhabit alternative realms apart from the squalor and hardship of their usual 
lives. They can imagine themselves kings and queens ruling kingdoms of 
fantasy. Carnival is a symbolic dissent a joyous expression of outrage against 
injustice by the weak and scorned that have been degraded by the powerful, 
but it is not an overthrow of the structure of inequality (DaMatta, 1991). It 
provides a kind of ritual irony, a safety valve for release from the established 
order, not a mastered irony in the creation of a new order and new values 
(Brown, 1987). 

Carnival is a time of ironic inversions and reversals of normal hierarchies: 
the poor can experience luxury as they dress in fantasized splendor and, for a 
moment, be dukes and ladies, or rogues and villains. Men dress as women, 
women as men. The elaborate dress, masks and costumes of carnival symbol- 
ize a conjunction of domains, syntheses of the person, their roles and who or 
what they would like to be. Whether erotic, grotesque or absurd, the party 
clothes and fantastic costumes (fantasosias) of the samba parade stand as inver- 
sions, reversals of what are usually separate identity domains. Identities, roles 
and categories that are typically separated are brought together; thief and cop, 
prostitute and lady of the house, transvestite and macho all dance together 
(DaMatta, 1991). Everyone is joined together into one big family; class, race 
and gender boundaries are momentarily overcome. Though Brazil has the 
greatest inequality in Latin America, the intermingling of classes is quite 
typical — during carnival. That carnival is a fantasy does not nullify its psy- 
chocultural force. At the end of carnival, the poor look forward not to social 
change, but to next year’s carnival. Thus carnival, while episodically repudiat- 
ing cultural norms, serves to secure the enduring hegemony of the social and 
political arrangements that create the condition that make sure carnival takes 
place and continues to be needed, rather than to foster a just society. 
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Carnival creates an anti-structure of ludic equality that empowers women 
and grants them erotic agency. Carnival celebrates the sensual in a society of 
otherwise repressive patriarchal values. Women move out of their culturally 
prescribed domains into the public spaces usually reserved for men. The 
carnival valorizes female sexuality in relatively egalitarian mass festivals. 
Female modesty and reserve, typical of everyday life in the home, wane as 
exhibitionism and desire become ‘normal’ aspects of carnival. Women in 
highly revealing clothing are rarely aggressively approached, while the other- 
wise macho men appear timid. The revealing clothing is typical, but this is 
more a celebration of the aesthetics of femininity and female empowerment 
than prurient voyeurism or exhibitionism. The desiring woman flaunts her 
erotic body and takes center stage in the streets, parades and ballrooms. These 
symbolic acts move the private realm of the household into the public sphere, 
where the public and private are temporarily blended into one realm. “The 
naked, seductive women mark the transformation of public space into one 
big house’ (DaMatta, 1991: 106). Sexual indulgence is permissible when the 
restraints of ordinary norms and social conventions are suspended. While 
relaxed sexuality takes place, carnival is not a sex orgy in the streets. Egali- 
tarian, anonymous sexuality in a masked form is part and parcel of carnival 


as inversion. 


Camival as Commodity 


Carnival, as a ritualized celebration of a liminal identity, rooted in Brazil’s 
myths of origin, has moved into the contemporary world. This identity has 
been transformed by commodification in global markets. Perhaps, this 
started when Sartre’s Black Orpheus’ introduced Brazilian carnival to the 
wider world just as modern globalization was emerging and international 
tourism began to grow. In the 1990s, the lure of carnival, transformed by 
advertising and public relations campaigns in a celebration of erotic license, 
became a ‘precious’ commodity, a desirable tourist attraction drawing people 
from all over the world. Although the roots of carnival were in medieval 
Europe, in the era of globalization what had begun as a pre-Easter holiday 
in a ‘remote’ part of the world has become a multi-billion-dollar business 
event, and marker of cultural identity. Rio became a primary destination for 
sex-tourism, especially during carnival. As a liminal site for inversion, it 
attracts gays from all over the world, especially since drag queens, cross- 
dressers and fantastic costumes are a typical aspect of carnival. Travel agents 
joined with samba schools in order to provide affluent tourists with samba 
lessons, carnival choreography and a place in the parade, or on the floats that 
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provide an entry into dreamworids. So today, Europeans, Americans and 
Asians sing, dance and march with the poor. This juxtaposition empowers 
both. 

Brazil has valorized carnival as both a means of attracting tourists and, 
at the same time, emphasizing the uniqueness of its distinct identity in a 
McWorld of Benetton identities. As the Southern core economies became 
integrated into Mercosur, the regional trade blocks, and commercial and 
travel barriers further eroded, there was more and more celebration of 
carnival as difference. At the same time, in the face of globalization and its 
tendencies to homogenize identities, Brazil has emphasized its identity as an 
easy-going, fun-loving people, especially comparing itself to its neighbors 
Argentina and Chile. And with the body rituals of carnival, its celebration of 
the fantastic and the erotic, a uniquely Brazilian identity stands apart from a 
globalized world of ever more homogeneity. 


Celebrating American Capital: Superbowl as Identity 


Competitive sports and games celebrate the abilities and bodies of champi- 
ons as exemplars of the group’s values of skill, loyalty and teamwork. Athletic 
training, schooling of the embodied self, instills identification with particu- 
lar organizations, schools, teams, or even nations. While few people are pro- 
fessional athletes, sporting events serve as entertainment, commerce and 
affirmations of loyalties. But more important, much like religious rituals, 
sporting events can be seen as a celebration of identities. While many sporting 
events are places where nations can compete against each other, e.g. soccer 
and Olympic games, some sports are clearly associated with particular 
nations, e.g. cricket, sumo wrestling, bakshi or America’s version of football. 
While football is rooted in European festivals of Lent, games of soccer and 
rugby, it has become a uniquely American game that has come to celebrate a 
general allegiance to a distinctively American masculine identity that sets 
them apart from others in a globalized world where cultural differences 
narrow and where there is greater uniformity of thought and action. The 
annual Superbowl has become the most popular celebration in America, 
eclipsing Independence Day and even Christmas. 


Saving American Masculinity 


American identity is rooted in the aggressive aspects of American character, 
embedded deep in the Puritan sensibility: a hostility to untamed nature and 
a more explicit urban tempo (Cummings, 1972: 104). A crucial moment of 
both early Puritanism and later ‘muscular Christianity’ was the increasing 
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economic power of the male as an individual economic actor as opposed to 
clan, family, or guild. However, this economic power came at the price of 
highly disciplined behavior in the marketplace or in bureaucracies. Protes- 
tantism reflected the world of masculine asceticism that displaced female 
emotionality. With growing urbanization and industrialization, as men left 
farms for cities, the nature of their work changed, as did the roles of women. 
Greater numbers of women began entering colleges and the workforce. The 
New Women, more assertive and androgynous, raised new questions and 
rekindled old anxieties about gender identity and passivity (Onard, 1993; 
Dworkin and Wachs, 2001). There arose a growing fear of effeminacy among 
the upper middle and elite classes. Industrialization and the factory system 
had severed work from home and craft. So people increasingly turned to 
sports for a positive sense of self (Cummings, 1972). Amateur athletics were 
promoted to foster the values of discipline, teamwork and aggressiveness that 
were required by the industrial order, as well as a strong, masculine identity 
(Schwartz, 1997). Football, as a violent competition between teams of males 
seeking territorial power and control, was foretold in the earliest moments of 
American culture (Langman, 1992). Football became organized into a college 
sport with formal rules for the elite few who went to universities like 
Harvard, Princeton, Columbia, or Yale, where college football served to 
affirm a heroic masculinity. It was believed that young, college-educated 
football players would become the business, professional and political leaders 
of the future (Oriard, 1993: 211). 

The growth of football as an elite sport was aided by the efforts of one 
of the first Yale players, Walter Camp. He saw football and corporate life as 
essentially equivalent to some principles of management in which player 
positions are organized on the basis of function and ability. Football, as a 
gentlemen’s sport, quickly spread from Eastern colleges to urban sandlots 
(Schwartz, 1997). Thus, it is not surprising that football first emerged among 
the new national elites as they were attempting to forge an inclusive national 
identity that would valorize masculine aggression during the period of brutal 
industrialization during and after the bloody Civil War. 

Industrialization and the expansion of leisure time as well as the growth 
and commodification of spectator sports brought large crowds together for 
sporting events. For much of the 20th century, baseball, a working-class game, 
was the national pastime. By the late 1960s, football games were watched on 
television and had growing audiences who were not college educated. 
American football eventually became a lucrative business, the culmination of 
which is the Superbowl — the most widely celebrated annual event of 
American popular culture, with over 100 million viewers and global corpor- 
ations paying some $500,000 for a 30-second TV commercial spot. To achieve 
such popularity, the Superbowl taps long-standing cultural legacies and 
deeply rooted desires. It both draws on and reproduces the historical 
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construction and performance of identities in an age of globalized consump- 
tion. The Superbowl has become both a reflection of American culture and a 
unique expression of American (male) identity (Langman, 1992). 


Assertive Masculinity 


The devotion to football and its cultural power derives from the collision of 
the modern and anti-modern with a dialectical embrace of competing notions 
of manliness. For middle-class males in the 19th century, the new industrial 
and commercial order meant a redefinition of work in terms of mental rather 
than physical activity, and uncertainty about the masculinity of mental work. 
Physical power became a mark of the lower classes, while rationality in 
industry kept it tied to middle-class definitions of masculinity. Football rep- 
resented a union of the physical and the mental that was difficult for middle- 
and upper-class men to find elsewhere in modern America (Oriard, 1993: 
201). Whether in football or in war, the violence of men in combat is not 
irrational, specific goals are bound by rules. Well-planned strategies and prac- 
ticed tactics serve to bond males together and provide them with recognition 
and a sense of empowerment. The planned, yet still mystical bonding of males 
through the pain and violence of war or football, with their heroic masculin- 
ities and struggle for victory, overcomes separation and alienation, and for 
brief moments provides wholeness and completion. As Bataille (1997) might 
suggest, violence enables the transcendence of the mundane through a descent 
into excess and degradation. Football acts as a catharsis in which the domi- 
nation over and symbolic castration of the Other displace violence from 
everyday life and preserve the social order. 

Male players use instrumental aggression to combat each other, while 
cheerleaders foster a solidarity through the shared male gaze of the powerful 
warriors and the males, who identify with them, and the women, who desire 
them, thereby reproducing gender domination. Thus while most men are not 
overtly violent to each other and do not abuse their wives or children, domi- 
nation through violence is valorized through the football player who acts out 
the erotic/aggressive fantasy desires of many spectators and implicitly rein- 
forces the gender privileges of males, their monetary advantages, institutional 
power and feelings of superiority. Football can be seen as a will to violence and 
refusal to accept bourgeois civility that remains encapsulated within the sub- 
stantive rationality of society. But repressed violence must be released, even if 
symbolically, lest it return as self-hate. Football violence is subjected to rules 
that make it a site between ‘the unreason of desire and the rational order of 
civilized society ... As a form of character ethics, football inculcates a virile 
asceticism of fortitude and discipline that will serve men well in the society at 
large in much the same way as does the military’ (McBride, 1995: 82). 
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Football in consumer capitalism is both an economic enterprise and an 
ideological mirror of the system. In this sense, football is an alternative realm 
of male teams engaged in violent territorial competition. The game as spec- 
tacle stands in dialectical opposition to the quotidian of corporate life, where 
violence is neutralized. Thus, football is a boundary maintaining male sub- 
culture that mythically glorifies hyper-masculine identities. It is not 
abstractly understood as a cultural ritual, but as the occasion for ‘real men’ 
to get together and express who they truly are. 


War on the Athletic Field 


Just as Barthes (1957) saw wrestling as an allegory of good vs evil, American 
football can be seen as an ideologically constructed myth of disciplined, 
instrumentally oriented warriors ready to go to war. Walter Camp not only 
compared football to business but also to war (Oriard, 1993). Teams were like 
platoons; lines were engaged in hand-to-hand combat; the players in the 
trenches were directed by ‘generals’, called coaches, whose locker rooms 
resembled war rooms. The groans, screams, blood and injuries, stretchers and 
medics simulate a battlefield. ‘It is an aggressive strictly regulated team sport 
fought between males who use both violence and technology to win 
monopoly control of property for the economic gain of individuals within a 
nationalistic, entertainment context’ (Rapping, 1987: 84). Thus, war and 
commerce, as rationalized combat, find their ultimate ritual performance in 
the Superbowl! that celebrates the male warrior/spectator and affirms that 
they are real men who enjoy violence and power (McBride, 1995). Football 
valorizes the phallic aggression of war but without actual death and destruc- 
tion. Whereas wars eventually end, the Superbowl confirms aggressive iden- 
tities and constantly renews them in celebrations of violent male 
performances. 

Superbowl is a celebration for American men that affirms often sub- 
merged phallic, aggressive masculine identities. Following Bataille (1997) and 
Girard (1977), the Superbowl allows the taboos against in-group violence to 
be sustained, the ritual sacrifice of the enemy enables both the experience of 
the taboo and its transgressions. Primitive violence is subsumed under 
rational codes that carefully locate combat within a clearly measured site. It 
occurs at definite times and places, regulated by strict rules in which techno- 
logical rationality attempts to control the violence of war and commerce in 
simulated fashion. In modern armies, the shoulder supports the rifle and 
rocket launcher, and in football, it throws the ‘bomb’ or ‘missile’. 

The ideal football hero is a hyper-real male warrior in armor joining a 
long legacy of warriors fighting over territory. The football player moves 
from civilian to warrior as he dons his helmet, massive padded shoulders and 
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extensive body armor — icons of masculinity that exaggerate male angularity 
and musculature (Oriard, 1993). He joins with the centurion, gladiator, 
armored knight and samurai, seeking victory in violent combat on the field 
of battle. But football spares the spectator the unpleasant reality of war, while 
simulating its primary emotions in the safer spectacle of sports. The teams 
with their totemic emblems (uniforms, mascots, names) enact rituals of soli- 
darity that draw in the spectators and bring all together to affirm an inclusive 
group identity of warrior males and their cheering female consorts. 


Phallic Worship 


In America’s traditional gender ideology, assertive masculine power stands 
above and against feminine passtvity. As a cultural fiction that recreates the 
psychological dynamics of war, football is a phallic aggressive male struggle 
for the exclusive possession of the phallus. It reiterates the boundaries of the 
homoerotic community by defining sexual differences based on victorious 
winners and vanquished losers. Whereas the defense attempts to sack the 
quarterback and strip the ball, the quarterback attempts to penetrate the 
defense through the use of his surrogates — the ball carriers and receivers. 
When the defense is successful, the siege undergoes transformation. The 
offense becomes the defense (ball-less), and the defense is now the offense in 
possession of the ball/phallus. Although the defense is in the more vulner- 
able position, as if a female, the defensive players attempt to reverse this 
disadvantage by acting with even greater aggression. 

These warriors with big shoulders are juxtaposed against the slight 
bodies of female cheerleaders. Masculine power reigns, female passivity is 
elided, and phallic identity is affirmed, sustaining male solidarity. Com- 
munities of pride and dignity are created in observing violent combat that 
cements male bonds through misogynist denigrations of women and the con- 
version of the enemy into ‘pussies’. America frustrates community, attach- 
ment and dependency, and thus abhors those who embody these qualities, for 
example women and traditional peoples. Whatever else, football affirms that 
men are not the women they fear and desire (McBride, 1995: 164). While 
football employs the aggressive arm, players and fans have an ambivalent 
obsession with breasts — not for warmth, nurturance, intimacy, connection, 
or relationships. Hyper-masculine football valorizes breasts to contrast 
gender difference and affirm masculinity. The larger the breast, the greater 
the visual difference between real men and real women. The castrated woman 
can never be a true and equal buddy who bonds through violent territorial 
games, but she does serve as the perpetual anti-fetish whose very existence as 
a curvy castrata celebrates the superiority of penis power (Irigaray, 1985). 

Breasts are objects of a male gaze that empowers the voyeur through 
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visual domination. Pom-poms can be understood as exaggerated symbolic 
breasts that also serve to affirm hyper-masculinity as difference. A woman 1s 
not a person but a pastiche of breasts and orifices to be penetrated, domi- 
nated and denigrated, thereby dramatizing masculinity as superior. While 
some women may find male violence erotic and desire submission to the 
warrior, the female Other can never enter the sacred temple of the phallus and 
delight in its rituals of violence. Sports knowledge has become a central trope 
of identity for real men, which differentiates them from women, children and 
‘effete intellectuals’. Typically, males gather around the television set, bond 
through the consumption of intoxicants and the exchange of sports talk laden 
with frequent obscenities and a sexual imagery of phallic power and domi- 
nation by penetration and degradation. 


American Particularism 


American society, from its earliest moments, has been particular in its tough- 
ness and violence against native populations and French colonizers, born of 
revolution. Given these legacies, it is not surprising that football would 
eventually become its most popular team sport. Superbowl as mass spectacle 
began in the era that gave rise to modern feminism and globalization. Much 
like its 19th-century origins, it valorizes heroic masculinity when male realms 
(work, politics) face encroachment by women. Moreover, in the global age, 
when a mass-mediated popular culture can be found anywhere, and rock stars 
are everywhere, football remains a distinct articulation of American identity 
now intertwined with global consumerism. Global corporations compete to 
peddle their goods to the viewers. 

The Superbowl part, as expression of heroic masculinity in fantastic 
form, has become the highlight of the annual cycle of popular culture, the 
most important ritualized celebration of America’s particular identity. Men 
gather in living rooms, dens, game rooms, or television rooms to cheer, curse 
and consume a great deal of beer. Dutiful women prepare foods, serve beer, 
and some even try to understand how men can find joy watching the warriors 
battle. Otherwise subdued, moderate men, watching the game with others, 
articulate the otherwise subdued and submerged identities of the aggressive 
male hero. 


Modern Primitives: Globalization and the Production of 
Surplus People 


One of the main consequences of globalization has been to radically trans- 
form local economies, occupational systems and the structures of 
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opportunity. With technological innovations in production, job export and 
import substitution in the advanced societies, there have been major trans- 
formations of the workforce. For the majority of semi-skilled workers, there 
are fewer opportunities for social mobility and higher standards of living. 
Instead, there has been growing underemployment, especially in the expan- 
sion of low-skilled service work, temporary work and contingent labor. 
Thus, we see what might be called the production of ‘surplus populations’; 
large numbers of youth complete school, yet their job prospects are dim. 
Insofar as the status systems in western capitalist societies have been based 
on occupational attainment, we have seen the proliferation of identity- 
granting alternative subcultures of meaning that provide members with 
recognition and dignity. Just as delinquent youth or avant-garde bohemians 
create alternative subcultures that stand as alternatives to mainstream society, 
body modification has become the basis for a plurality of identity granting, 
emotionally satisfying subcultures of resistance and opposition. 


Fashion as Identity 


In every society, people dress and adorn themselves according to social con- 
ventions. This has been based on categorical status such as age, gender, occu- 
pation, or some other indication of social rank. In modern societies where 
status is attained and hence more problematic, people use public displays of 
self to differentiate themselves from others and indicate inclusion within a 
subculture of status, occupation, or value orientation (Simmel, 1950). 
Fashions and adornments act as markers of identity that tell others who one 
is and who one is not. Clothes, adornment and appearance have thus become 
statements of cultural capital as well as cultural resistance and opposition to 
values and norms of the dominant society. Appearances can be seen as repli- 
cating class/culture conflicts in the larger society. From the sans-culottes to 
the all-black attire of anarchists, bohemians, or contemporary Goths, certain 
styles of dress and adornment become expressions of personal lifestyles that 
articulate oppositional identities. 

Through Simmel’s (1950) writings, we see the function of vanity, wherein 
the adorned individual accentuates his/her personality by wearing jewels and 
metals, which simultaneously invokes both admiration and disdain from 
others. The individual distinguishes and amplifies him-/herself in the view of, 
and at the cost of, others. However, to be extraordinary is not simply a matter 
of exhibiting the material objects themselves; it is a display of its more-than- 
appearance value. Simmel writes, ‘it is not something isolated; it has roots in 
a soil that lies beyond its mere appearance, while the unauthentic is only what 
it can be taken for at the moment’ (Simmel, 1950: 342). Various styles of dress, 
coiffure and ornamentation valorize the vulgar, the obscene and the 
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grotesque. Wilson (1987) suggests that the 19th-century dandy was the arche- 
type of anti-fashion; sporting an oppositional style was designed to shock and 
to demonstrate hostility toward the conformist majority. Therefore, state- 
ments of identity, fashion and adornment become important declarations of 
opposition, rebellion, resistance and confrontation. 


The Body as Identity 


During the past few decades, along with and due to globalization, we have 
seen a globalized proliferation of body modifications as fashion statements. 
Growing populations of youth, and many not so youthful, adorn themselves 
with a variety of studs, rings, posts, and tattoos. Contemporary expressions 
of adornment use decoration of the body as a template upon which aesthetic 
sensibilities are inscribed and through which identity is articulated. There are 
today certain extremes of body modification that radically transform the 
body into a medium of identification and art, actively defining and exhibit- 
ing one’s membership as a ‘modern primitive’ living in a liminal anti-culture 
of modernity. The more extreme piercings and markings are an expression of 
contempt for the dominant culture and repudiation of mainstream society, as 
well as valorizing the grotesque as a method of generating a reaction of 
disgust and fear — style aimed to shock (Wilson, 1987). Sanders (1987: 395) 
notes: “The tattoo is both an indication of disaffiliation from conventional 
society and a symbolic affirmation of personal identity.’ Some split their 
tongues, growing numbers so decorate their genitalia. These distinctive 
markers of self that so clearly repudiate dominant styles and tastes, point to 
growing resistance to the consequences of globalization articulated as a 
cultural rebellion within certain youth cultures. 

Adolescence is a stage in the life-cycle in which young people typically 
seek autonomy, if not rebellion from parents, replete with disdain of parental 
values and lifestyles as they quest their own, independent identity. While at 
one time body modification was considered quite deviant, it is now so 
common as to be ordinary, to be a fashion statement that has entered the 
mainstreams of society. Perhaps one-third of youth are likely to have some 
form of body piercing and quite often a tattoo. Nevertheless, the extremes of 
body modification push the limits from stylish to transgressive. We are of 
course referring to multicolored hair, multiple rings and studs, and various 
implants such as horns or furrows. Much like Brazil’s carnival as a liminal 
time and site for transgression, extreme body modification is an inversion of 
what is ‘normal’. What is ordinarily prohibited is celebrated, e.g. the lower 
body, whose orifices and products were foul, vile, and repugnant. But 
whereas carnival is an annual celebration, body modification is a permanent 
transformation. 
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Various expressions of extreme body modification can be understood as 
articulations of identities of resistance that reject the repression and con- 
formity intrinsic to modernity and by so doing, attempt to recapture the car- 
nivalesque of a pre-modern Dionysian lifestyle through embrace of the 
grotesque. Many of those who have had some sort of extreme body modifi- 
cation regard their markings as a rejection of the sterility and emptiness of 
modernity and see themselves as ‘modern primitives’ (Vale and Juno, 1989). 
In other words, body modifications can be understood as a statement of 
active disdain and rejection of dominant culture through embrace of a deciv- 
ilizing process that promises to restore a lost moment of repression discarded, 
desire unbound and authenticity regained. 

In western culture, forms of body modification such as tattoos, scarifi- 
cation and piercings have typically been regarded as a regression to primitive 
practices. In the Judeo-Christian context, tattooing and modifying the body 
are regarded as transgressive. According to Leviticus 19:28: “You shall not 
make any cuttings in your flesh on account of the dead or tattoo any marks 
upon you.’ Yet, in other non-western cultures, body modifications are 
considered sacred or magical. The unmarked body is a raw, inarticulate and 
mute body. It is only when the body acquires the marks of civilization that 
it can begin to communicate and become an active part of the social body 
(Vale and Juno, 1989). While tattoos, piercings and other forms of extreme 
body modification are not considered civilized modes of communication in 
Mainstream western culture, they are indeed social 

In many age-graded societies, dramatic rites of passage mark the tran- 
sition from one stage or status to the next (van Gennep, 1960). Body modifi- 
cation is an essential ritual for entry into the communities of ‘modern 
primitives’ that celebrate transgressive identities, the markers therefore delin- 
eate passages to the in-group that dramatize its boundaries. Many of these 
rituals involve various painful body modifications. Such practices fulfill a 
universal human function in providing a rite of passage as a cultural drama as 
well as providing the means by which members proclaim their various social 
affinities (Holtham, 1992). As Holtham notes, ‘what seems evident is that in 
traditional societies, rituals of body modification practices connect people 
and their bodies to the reproduction of long established social positions 
whereas in the industrialized West body piercing seems to serve the function 
of individuating the self from society’ (Holtham, 1992). Body modifications 
become an important element of transgressive identities and a profound lived 
experience through their incorporation into lifestyles of resistance within a 
community of meaning in a globalized world where social ties and shared 
values are becoming ever more problematic. 

Insofar as modifications can be seen as initiation rites into a community 
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of meaning, as passages to a higher status identity, they are eagerly sought by 
the initiate and celebrated by the community. Psychological research has sug- 
gested that the more painful and dramatic initiation rites are, the more highly 
rated and evaluated are the group: any group whose entry requires suffering 
must surely be worth entering. Body modification is a dramatic means of 
entry into certain subcultures and identification with a particular group as 
well as a matter of fashion. 


The Cultural Transformation of the Pubic Sphere 


The body, long the center of the private realm, has become the template upon 
which aesthetic sensibilities are inscribed. Inversion, indeed trans-valuation 
is nowhere more evident than in the decorations and modifications of the 
genitals, that were once private and hidden through shame. The pubic has 
become public and its adornment a basis of personal pride. Such adornments 
may include rings, studs, posts, tattoos, reshapings, surgical modifications 
and saltings, injections of saline solutions that grossly enlarge and distort. 
These body adornments are proudly shown off among members of the 
alternative community and proudly displayed on websites. For Simmel 
(1950), the original purpose of covering the genitals was to call attention to 
sexual parts by adorning them. Only later did shame emerge as a means of 
social control. Following Simmel, for certain cultures of resistance, not only 
making the private public, but calling attention to one’s genitals by means of 
adornment, can be seen as a repudiation of civilization and its repressive 
morals and constraints. 

In the English language, the word ‘primitive’ was first used by the Catholic 
church to refer to the pure beginning of its own religion (‘primityve churche 
of Christ’). Yet, in the 20th century, the term acquired a negative connotation, 
used to describe non-western appearances and activities. Western Europe and 
Euro-America espoused the ideology of progress, where heterogeneity threat- 
ened humanity’s unitary ascent to greater knowledge, sophistication and 
goodness. Thus, primitive became a powerful label used to describe the 
ignorant, barbaric and uncivilized (Vale and Juno, 1989). Cultural differences 
were seen as various stages of development, with the West representing the 
most developed and advanced of all. Cultural diversity was stamped out and 
replaced by refinement, enlightenment and ‘civilized behavior’. 


Compensatory Gratifications 


Postmodernists argue that we are now in an age without grand narratives; 
the modern social order has imploded into a plurality of subcultures and 
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decentered subjects. But we argue that capitalism, in its global form, remains 
the grand narrative of our time. The fragmentation of the social is rooted in 
the class structure, the division of labor and the proliferation of segmented 
markets, producing a plethora of goods and a pluralization of life-worlds 
based on consumer subcultures and/or lifestyle enclaves that sustain a mul- 
titude of identities. The traditional sources of stability in people’s lives, their 
community, their workplace and even families have been attenuated. In an 
unstable world, extreme body modification, as a badge of modern primi- 
tivism becomes an act of identification and empowerment where people are 
able to reclaim their body in a way that cannot be mediated by others. In a 
world without job security and predictable careers or enduring relationships, 
there is a sense of permanency with a decorated body. Thus, to accentuate 
one’s personality, and to become extraordinary, allows one to take control of 
one’s existence and thereby impose stability. Thus the ‘modern primitives’, as 
an identity-granting carnivalesque community, provide an alternative realm 
that rejects the dominant culture and provides its members with a number of 
compensatory gratifications. But unlike carnival, it is not temporary. 

With body modification, the body itself has been turned into a work of 
art in which agency confronts normative disciplinary practices to recreate a 
personal aura in an age of virtual reproduction. The individual becomes a sort 
of artist by transforming his or her body into a piece of art. The piercings and 
tattoos can be understood as expressions of agency in which the body itself 
has become a medium for the articulation of liminal identities that valorize 
the grotesque, the bizarre and the vulgar. Consequently, to adorn and to 
modify the body is a choice that reclaims agency. Modifications and styles 
that are clearly visible and seeking attention ensure that one is looked at. For 
Sartre, to be looked at was to be rendered powerless, to be made an object, 
whereas for the ‘modern primitive’, to command the gaze and the grotesque 
does command view, is to have power over the Other. Whether the gaze 
invokes disgust by the mainstream, or acceptance by the subculture, to be 
viewed as different is to gain empowering recognition. 

Walter Benjamin (1968) argued that art, when mechanically reproduced, 
lost its unique qualities imparted by the artist. He saw that mechanical repro- 
duction enabled a democratization of culture and pluralization of interpre- 
tation. Jessica Benjamin (1992), in her psychoanalytic approach to female 
masochism, suggested that women endure pain and humiliation in order to 
gain recognition. In her analysis of the fictional The Story of O., she described 
how the heroine voluntarily submitted to sexual servitude and degradation 
to gain recognition and personhood. Benjamin suggests that it speaks to real 
issues that many women face today. If we join the Benjamins, we can see that 
for men or women, to decorate one’s body is to claim authorship and reclaim 
an embodied authorship of self. Although this may involve pain, the pain is 
an expression of agency, recognition and inclusion. Insofar as global capital 
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has displaced many from the contracting cultural mainstream, the pain of 
modification becomes a way of authoring one’s own pain. Seeking pain rather 
than being pained turns passivity into activity by controlling pain and the 
impressions that modifications make on Others. 


The Globalization of Body Modification 


Sailors who voyaged to Polynesia, Hawaii, New Guinea or New Zealand in 
the 19th century adopted the tattoo. By the later part of the century, it had 
become a common urban art form among the working classes, often an implicit 
statement of assertive masculinity or a tribute to a loved one. In the late 1960s, 
it was sometimes embraced by hippie counter-cultures as a transgressive 
repudiation of middle-class norms of propriety. Indeed a number of women 
got tattoos; often a flower or butterfly was put in places that only a lover might 
see. Such tattoos were marks of empowered femininity and a political state- 
ment rejecting traditional bourgeois erotic norms in that small tattoos were 
meant to be seen. Much like carnival, youth festivals and music concerts like 
Woodstock often included a great deal of nudity and sexuality. Of course, the 
heavy use of drugs like marijuana and psychedelics like LSD enhanced the 
interaction of adolescent hormones and social pressures toward transgression. 

By the mid-1980s, as globalization led to the deindustrialization of much 
of Europe and the US, many young people began to get pierced. For example, 
large numbers of men, in part to protest against patriarchy, began to wear an 
earring. Body piercing in more extreme forms started to become popular 
among gay communities. By the late 1980s, body modifications were found 
in most of the cities of the developed world, a world that we noted was under- 
going economic restructuring. But by the mid-1990s, as the Internet allowed 
ease of communications between people worldwide, and the popular culture 
of the developed world had spread almost everywhere, or should we say, the 
reach of the American cultural industries was universalized, the youth 
cultures of America and England became the desirable alpha models for 
youth in other countries. Further, bands such as the Beatles, the Rolling 
Stones or Jefferson Airplane became part of the popular cultures wherever a 
number of people could afford the records and tapes. Soon, with the growth 
of disaffected youth cultures, we began to see imitation and identification. 
The embrace of body modification spread to many parts of the world, Latin 
America, Japan and the Philippines. This is not to ignore many cultural 
barriers such as Islamic countries, Israel (Orthodox Jews prohibit tattoos), or 
those vast regions of the world where people are more concerned with 
survival than projecting an image. Besides many have had body modifications 
before they were stylish: for example, tattoos in the South Pacific, circumci- 
sion in Muslim countries, or female genital mutilation. 
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Globalization, with its new forms of production, transportation and univer- 
salized mass media, has led to major cultural changes and thus transform- 
ations of identity. Popular culture, as the ideological expression of globalized 
consumer society, encourages new identities and lifestyles based on material 
and cultural consumption. Some identities wane, and others are transformed. 
Superbowl in America, the carnival of Brazil and body modification can be 
seen as ritual performances that celebrate embodied identities otherwise sub- 
merged. Each of these three celebrations of identity was shaped by specific 
historical material factors and cultural logics that were transformed by 
globalization. Each can be seen as ludic articulations that allow, if not encour- 
age that which is usually constrained. Each fulfills usually suppressed desires. . 
These rituals thus illustrate that the transformation of identities rooted in 
social histories is affirmed in solidarity-maintaining rituals; many such iden- 
tities are often submerged, especially those that might oppose the dominant 
values; social stability often rests on the episodic and/or marginal nature of 
such identities; these identities are often articulated in the liminal anti-struc- 
tures of the society, in ludic realms in which the articulation of resistance, 
opposition and the transgressive are shunted from the structures of power 
and thereby neutralized; and finally, often lost in many discussions of 
identity, greatly depend on the body. 

In his now famous analysis of the birth of tragedy, Nietzsche (1999) 
argued that behind the Apollonian religious cults of harmony and self- 
discipline stood the Dionysian, which celebrated bodily indulgence in wine, 
song, dance and frenzied passion. For Freud (1989), ‘rational civilization 
demanded guilt-based renunciation of instincts’. And for Max Weber (1996), 
such rationality was manifested in ascetic Protestantism, disciplined work, 
bureaucratic administration, even rule-bound music and sports. Reason 
stood apart from, if not opposed to affectivity and hedonistic indulgences of 
traditional society and its carnival culture. Norbert Elias (1978) comple- 
mented Weber in showing that a ‘civilizing process’ mediated between socio- 
cultural changes and internalized controls. Rituals of manners and politeness 
fostered constraints upon the body and impulsivity, suppressing the carnival 
and recasting its vulgarity, grotesqueness and sensuality as the denigrated and 
excluded Other. Weber noted that the repression of bodily desire, sublimated 
in work that was akin to a religious calling, led people to endless productive 
effort and thereby allowed them to accumulate far more than they needed for 
immediate consumption. But the move from an industrial society to a 
consumer society has required the relaxation of restraints in order to allow 
consumerism to flourish. Thus, while repression enabled the spirit of capi- 
talism to flourish, those spaces of indulgence allowed the repressed to return. 

Capitalism fostered impulse gratification as a marketing tactic that 
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eroded constraints to spend money. Promises of forbidden pleasures have 
become integral aspects of mass marketing. Consumerism now depends on 
the production and diffusion of carnivalesque dreamworlds, fantastic realms 
that promise and often provide more pleasurable moments of bodily gratifi- 
cation than does the constraining rationalized quotidian. Consumption, as 
sites of otherwise denied pleasure, freedom, agency and joissance, serves to 
sustain late capitalist society. These anti-structures, liminal sites for the for- 
bidden, as repressive desublimations, sustain the dominant cultural system. 
In this sense, the Superbowl celebration, carnival and body modification are 
all aspects of hegemonic processes in which identities realized in cultural con- 
sumption sustain hegemonic social relations. 

Carnival is now globally diffused as a commodity that provides emotion- 
ally gratifying identities in the new liminal spaces of capitalism. As the capi- 
talist system produces ever more inequality, we see a carnivalization of the 
modern world, which promises Dionysian pleasures that mask and sustain 
growing inequality. These pleasures can be found in the Superbowl, the 
Carnival of Rio and modified bodies throughout the global world. Each in 
their own way can be seen as performative celebrations of ritualized identities 
and as providing subjects with a variety of gratifications. At the same moment, 
each can also be seen as sustaining the hegemony of the global system. 

If carnival is the dream of joining the (upper reaches) of the dominant 
society, Superbowl can be seen as the celebration of the dominant American 
political economy in fantastic form, and the extreme body modifications of 
modern primitives articulate a resistance to global society. Brazil celebrates 
the erotic (female) body in a fantasized realm of equality; football celebrates 
the violent body of the male warrior in simulations of team warfare, while 
modern primitives use transgressive body modifications to mark the rejec- 
tion of modern society. On the other hand, modern primitives, through their 
body modification rituals and communities of resistance, reject the very 
repression and sexism that fostered carnival. Instead of episodic gratifications 
in encapsulated realms, they make resistance a permanent stance through a 
return to imagined localities of an earlier time and place. Much like carnival 
celebrants, modern primitives gain a variety of compensatory gratifications 
through transgression. These transformations of embodied identity, locating 
selfhood in realms of privatized hedonism, as moments of hegemonic 
process, insure that there will be no transformations of the global political 
economy that fostered these rituals of self. 
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Helmuth Berking 


IN] ‘Ethnicity is Everywhere’: 
| On Globalization and the 
Transformation of Cultural Identity 





We can your nation do for you that a good credit card cannot do?” In 
posing this not wholly unironic question, anthropologist Ulf Hannerz 
is touching on a basic premise characterizing the contemporary discourse on 
globalization, namely the belief that, in the face of the transnationalization of 
commodity markets, financial markets and cultural markets, the ‘national’ is 
increasingly losing its significance as the master frame for the construction of 
collective identities and has become overlaid, undermined, or even replaced 
by deterritorialized identity formations. The stakes, however, are much 
higher, since the ‘national’ represents not only identities but our dominant 
form of sociation as nation-state organized societies. 

It 1s in theses proclaiming the end of the nation-state (Appadurai, 1996a, 
1996b; Bauman, 1995, 1996; Castells, 1996; Ohmae, 1995; Robertson, 1992; 
Ruggie, 1993; Rosencrane, 2001) or at least a significant loss of national 
sovereignty (Hannerz, 1996; Mathews, 1997; Sassen, 1991, 1996b) that 
theories of globalization find their common ground. Bearing in mind David 
Harvey’s influential definition of globalization as a new round of ‘time-space 
compression’, we can note that this discussion is predominantly marked by 
spatial categories and scales, as well as by a general point of view that inter- 
prets ‘globalization’ as an inwardly contradictory dynamic of in essence 
spatially defined reconfigurations of politics, culture, society, gender, race 
and ethnicity. The range and depth of these ongoing processes of spatial 
reconfiguration are highly controversial. But to perceive the radical shift of 
all spatial scales and the corresponding organizational forms of social 
relations, we need only bear in mind that, in relation to the ‘local’, the 
‘regional’ and the ‘national’, the ‘global’ is first of all and foremost a socio- 
spatial scale. Referred to as the ‘spatialization of social theory’ (Featherstone 
and Lash, 1995: 1; Soja, 1996; Massey, 1999), this ‘geographical turn’ in the 
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social sciences has made itself felt in the categories and concepts which not 
too long ago seemed quintessential to mainstream social thought. 

Against this background, the aim of the present article is to seek, in some 
measure, to reconstruct the globalization-related reconfiguration of social 
spaces, in particular, as far as a relocalization of national space is concerned. 
The consequences of the idea of territoriality and territorial enclosure can 
best be studied with reference to the nation-state. First, I focus on the rela- 
tional rearrangement of national space due to ‘globalizing’ forces. After 
briefly reviewing the principle of territorial sovereignty on which both 
nation-states as nationally organized societies and their depiction in the social 
sciences are based, I go on to describe some basic processes of globalization 
which directly relate to the form of organization of the nation-state, and are 
relevant to it, to the extent that they subvert the unity of territoriality, 
sovereignty and identity. Finally, I link these reconfigurations of national 
space with constructions of cultural identities which no longer appear to be 
set in an exclusively national frame but seem more and more to rely on and 
to play with strategies of ‘ethnicization’. The question, then, is whether or 
not there is in fact a particular relationship between ethnicization and 
globalization. 


The fact that we imagine the world we live in as a world of states points to 
the hitherto undisputed dominance of the ‘nation form’ (Balibar, 1991). What 
began with the Peace of Westphalia in 1648 and seems to be finding its 
preliminary climax in the postcolonial world of the beginning 21st century is 
the paradoxical universalization of an essential particularism (Wallerstein, 
1996: 92; Robertson, 1995), namely the partition of the world into territori- 
ally bounded, in principle sovereign nation-states which tolerate neither a 
God above nor stateless zones below. The history of territoriality and the 
enforcement of the state’s monopoly of legitimate violence is a history of wars 
between states and — often violent — colonization processes within nations. 
The modern state is at once the most exclusive and quasi-natural frame- 
work, or as Immanuel Wallerstein (1996: 92) terms it, the “primary cultural 
container’, in which time passes and life happens, where people love and live, 
work and die, a container in which society, politics, culture and economy, 
each have their specific place and a specific history. The modern state consti- 
tutes the only form of a social-spatial organization of social relations in which 
all aspects of sociability, from the institutions of cultural hegemony to civil 
rights, from the mechanisms of redistributive justice to the monopoly on 
physical power, rest on the principle of territorial sovereignty. At the same 
time, the territorial model of the state established itself as the dominant 
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epistemology, as a categorical state centrism, via a basic tenet of modern social 
sciences, namely that social relations are both organized and reproduced 
exclusively in territorially defined and spatially isomorphic entities (Brenner, 
1999). State territory is thus the conceptual spatial unit which the social 
sciences use to constitute their objects: the economy as national economy, a 
sociology which analyses not ‘society’ but nationally organized society, a 
political science which perceives the nation-state as the main collective actor, 
and so forth. 

Theories of globalization break with this categorical state centrism that 
regards the cartography of the global as identical with territorially bounded 
defined borders of nation-states. They seek to escape the dilemma, which 
John Agnew (1994) so succinctly designated as the ‘territorial trap’, by radi- 
cally separating the ‘global’ and the ‘national’ as sociospatial scales, and by 
pitting global space as a deterritorialized ‘space of flows’ against the tra- 
ditional ‘space of places’ (Castells, 1996: 378). What deterritorialization 
means is that we are increasingly faced with spaces not bound in territorial 
terms (the space of flows) and with forms of sociation defined in terms other 
than territorial (diasporic public spheres and translocalities) (Appadurai, 
1996a, 1996b), the global effect of which is a systematic subversion of the 
principle of territoriality on which states, local cultures and collective iden- 
utes rest. 


Typical arguments adduced as evidence of the loss of meaning of the nation- 
state are based on three interlocking processes, mediated by the media- 
centred technological revolution of electronic communication: (1) the 
globalization of the economy, (2) the institutionalization of new transnational 
legal regimes and (3) the globalization of media and motion, of mobile images 
and people in motion. 

The globalization of production, commodity markets and financial 
markets, thus the widely held thesis, eliminates the economic governance 
capacities of nation-states. Transnational corporations that are in possession 
of a global infrastructure are increasingly breaking their territorial links and 
secking autonomy from national regimentation. In addition, they find them- 
selves in a geostrategic position that, ironically, permits them to hold national 
governments to a declared policy of non-interference. As the logic of politics 
is reduced to the logic of the market, governments are no longer the masters 
in their own houses. ‘The more that national states implement deregulation 
to raise the competitiveness of their nations and localities within them’, Saskia 
Sassen (19962: 42) points out, ‘... the more they contribute to strengthen 
transnational networks and actors.’ State deregulation, however, goes hand in 
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hand with the institutionalization of new regulatory regimes. The space of 
the global economy is structured both hierarchically and territorially. One 
need only think here of the concentration of global governance structures — 
corporate headquarters and the ‘corporate service complexes’ associated with 
them ~ in the so-called global cities (Sassen, 1991; King, 1990; Eade, 1997), or 
the invention of new tax and tariff regimes in the form of ‘export-processing 
and free-trade zones’; or the worldwide integration of the stock and finan- 
cial markets, to fully realize the extent of only a limited number of structural 
innovations whose paradoxical feature is that they are all ‘grounded in 
national territories’ (Sassen, 1996a: 13), without being exclusively subject to 
the principle of national sovereignty. To understand this reconfiguration of 
social spaces within territories defined by nation-states and the way in which 
the decentralization of state sovereignty is bound up with it, we need only 
cast a quick glance at the new legal regimes that are being used to regulate 
and control these spaces (see Sassen, 1996a: 12-13). 

Even transnational corporations are in need of rules, iron-clad property 
rights and contract security. In short, they need a legal system that matches 
the spatial extension of the global economy and compensates for the 
territorially limited power reach of national sovereignty. Among the insti- 
tutional innovations that appear essential for the operation of the global 
economy, there are two forms of organization that play a key role: private- 
sector arbitration boards (international commercial arbitration) — ‘the leading 
contractual method for the resolution of transnational commercial disputes’ 
(Sassen, 1996a: 14) — and, once again, private, bond-rating agencies like 
Moody’s Investors Service and Standard and Poor’s Ratings Group, which 
now steer both capital flows and the investment strategies of both trans- 
national corporations and national governments alike (Sassen, 1996a: 14-15). 
The power resources of these organizations are not only beyond the reach of 
national territorial sovereignty, they are also crystallization points for non- 
national sovereignties, which again put on the agenda the basic motives of the 
theoretical discussion on democracy: accountability and legitimacy. 

However, the picture of the transnational configuration of regulatory 
regimes, tentatively described by Rosenau (1992) as ‘governance without 
government’, remains incomplete so long as we fail to consider the active 
geostrategic roles played by leading industrialized countries as authors of 
various globalization scripts (see Panitch, 1996). They write scripts directing 
the action of international institutions, among them the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. They have formulated the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, set 
up the World Trade Organization, vigilantly watching that the outcomes 
remain controllable. To speak against this backdrop of the end of the nation- 
state seems to be as absurd as it is dangerous. But still, this ‘internationaliza- 
tion of the state’ (Panitch, 1996: 85) affects the pillars on which territoriality 
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and sovereignty rest, inasmuch as it sets the stage for institutionalized forms 
of the articulation of sovereignty in denationalized spaces. In short, not only 
is the unity of territoriality and sovereignty identified for centuries with the 
nation-state breaking apart, the elements and sources of power of what we 
imagine to be national sovereignty are being reallocated and rearranged in 
sociospatial terms. Or as Jan Nederveen Pieterse (1995: 63) puts it: “Thus, 
state power remains extremely strategic, but is no longer the only game in 
town.’ 

The second central line of argument concerning the decline of the nation- 
state refers to new trends towards transnational jurisdiction. While the 
economic dimensions of globalization are primarily spelled out in terms of a 
division between territoriality and sovereignty, the discussion over new legal 
regimes focuses on the relation between sovereignty and identity. 

For the last two decades, a new development has been taking shape that 
sees the institutional formulation of international human rights regimes col- 
liding with legal institutions typical of the nation-state. Since human rights, 
in pointed contrast to the legal category of citizenship, can neither be con- 
ferred nor distributed on the basis of criteria of affiliation, such rights cast a 
shadow of doubt on the principle of national sovereignty. At the same time, 
human rights are also bound up with a gradual devalorization of civil rights 
as the decisive material substrate and legal space on which national identities 
are institutionally based. Since citizenship and the civil rights it entails, define 
a privileged space of legitimate membership, human rights, which are 
enforced by the same institutions of the nation-state, necessarily deflate the 
hierarchical distance between ‘us’ and ‘them’. 

Though already conceptualized in the founding documents of the 
American and French Revolutions, the international career of human rights 
guarantees began only in 1948 with the UN Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, which was followed two years later by the European Convention on 
Human Rights. Ratification and supplementary protocols were another few 
decades in the making, and only then was an effective corpus of legal instru- 
ments actually available. All these are, like deregulation agreements, inter- 
national treaties whose paradoxical effect is that they strengthen the hand of 
non-governmental actors. In the case of human rights regimes, this means 
that the principle of individual rights is incorporated in an international legal 
system hitherto regulated by guarantees of national sovereignty and self- 
determination. “The concept of nationality’, Sassen (1996a: 97) writes, ‘... is 
being partly displaced from a principle that reinforces state sovereignty and 
self-determination . . . to a concept emphasizing that the state is accountable 
to all its residents on the basis of international human rights law. The indi- 
vidual emerges as the object of international laws and institutions.’ And, in 
this arena, too, the state is no longer the only game in town. Individuals and 
groups, even illegal immigrants, now possess rights that they can claim from 
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the state in which they live, or in any other state as well. In terms of basic 
economic, social and cultural rights, citizenship has lost much of its signifi- 
cance. Among other things, this is graphically illustrated by diasporic trans- 
national communities: the services and rights guaranteed by states are dues no 
longer only to citizens but to all people — which, not accidentally one must 
add, feeds the hate and the xenophobia of those who see themselves as the 
better citizens. Loyalty and national identity, it might be argued, no longer 
pay, and the implementation of values based on a normative acknowledgement 
of institutionally defined goals is becoming a risky business for the state. 

The third line of argument, not only relevant for the ‘new geography of 
power’ (Sassen, 1996a: 5), but also especially important to the ‘new geogra- 
phy of identity’ (Yaeger, 1996), we are interested in here is based on concepts 
of cultural globalization. Theories of cultural globalization share with the 
earlier described, more or less political-economy-oriented approaches, a 
critique of categorical state centrism, and an emphasis on sociospatial recon- 
figurations, which are primarily conceptualized as deterritorialization pro- 
cesses. These approaches are coming more and more to see national space as 
a ‘leaking container’ (Taylor, 1994: 157), too, but without attributing any 
exclusive explanatory value to economic dimensions of globalization. Of 
equal central importance, moreover, are motion and mediation, migration 
and media (Appadurai, 1996a, 1996b; Hannerz, 1996), inasmuch as they make 
globally available both deterritorialized images, scripts, identity options and 
deterritorialized forms of community. 

Neither the global flow of cultural artefacts, nor worldwide population 
movements stop at the borders of nation-states. Baywatch finds its devoted 
audience in Kyoto no less than in Moscow, or Mexico City. Asian martial 
arts, popularized by the movie-industry, deliver a new framework for reshap- 
ing images of western masculinity. Evita-Madonna runs through gender- 
specific imaginations all over the world; the voices of Islamic fundamentalism 
can be heard in Berlin as clearly as they can in Istanbul or Karachi. 


But there are not only images and scripts but people: immigrants, refugees, 
UN Blue Helmets, specialists of every colour, managers and tourists, who in 


the global here and now are transcending the borders of local cultures. The 
interplay of migration and mediation evokes those transloca! and trans- 
national communities, which in the form of ‘diasporic public spheres’ 
(Appadurai, 1996a: 10) are radically challenging the unity of national terri- 
toriality, sovereignty and collective identity as we once imagined them to be. 
To the concept of diaspora (Hall, 1990; Safran, 1991; Gilroy, 1993; Cohen, 
1997; Clifford, 1997; Anthias, 1998; Mitchell, 1997), originally restricted to 
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classic cases of violent expulsion and territorial resettlement, first of the 
Greek, then the Jewish and finally the Armenian communities. We have to 
attribute special importance, inasmuch as this concept is now applied more 
or less to all ethnic groups living outside their original territory. This semantic 
shift from ethnic group to diaspora implies three different changes of 
meaning. Unlike the informal communities known from ethnic neighbour- 
hoods, some of which vanish over time into the melting pot, diasporas are (1) , 
intentional political and cultural organizations, which (2) are dedicated to 
special interest policies, Le. a struggle for recognition of their identity at the 
transnational and subnational levels, and (3) whose particular sociospatial 
quality is that they are located simultaneously within particular states and 
outside any state; in short, diaspora means forms of community not defined 
in territorial terms as well as a source of power emerging out of transnational 
spaces that are no longer fixed within the boundaries of nation-states. 
‘Diaspora’, Khachig Toeloelyan (1996: 4) notes, “are the exemplary com- 
munities of the transnational moment’. Cuban exiles, for instance, represent 
a sociocultural formation that extends from Madrid to Miami and beyond, 
and uses its distinct cultural and political institutions to seek to directly influ- 
ence politics in Havana (see Toeloelyan, 1996: 4-28). The Indian diaspora 
extends from Sydney to the Silicon Valley. It is in a diverse and direct way 
implicated in the political-religious disputes of both India and its host coun- 
tries. Moreover, without the Jewish diaspora in the United States, the geopo- 
litical landscape of the Middle East would definitely look very different. One 
could go on with these examples, but what is more important is that within 
these diasporic public spheres, we can glimpse an articulation of the silhou- 
ettes of a transnational form of sociation which offers a good point of depar- 
ture for a study of the crisis symptoms besetting the nation-state. 

The end of the nation-state, so the thesis goes, is first of all, the end of 
the hyphen between nation and state (Appadurai, 1996b). The reason why, in 
the global here and now, these two terms are diverging, is the fact that for the 
first time in the history of the modern state, they are developing distinct 
relations to territoriality and territory. While the state, and only the state, 
remains insolubly bound up with its original territoriality and sovereignty, 
the close alignment between territory and national identity appears to be 
losing force. States are no longer exclusively able to guarantee the territorial 
organization of markets, life-worlds, identities and histories. In the global 
‘market for loyalties’ (Price, cited in Appadurai, 1996b: 48), they are forced 
to compete with a bewildering diversity of providers of ethnic, racial, scien- 
tific, feminist, fundamentalist, spiritualist identity options, and among these, 
religious formations are only the most significant examples of deterritorial- 
ized identity constructions that now form the basis of transnational loyalties 
(see Appadurai, 1996b: 49). 

As state and nation diverge, or more precisely, as the holy unity of 
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state-bounded territoriality and territorially defined collective identity dis- 
solves, relations between state and society are shifting. Power, responsi- 
bilities, and scopes of action once monopolized by the state, are now being 
bestowed on and demanded by individuals and groups. This gives rise to new 
self-regulatory regimes within societies. This is a dynamic which potentially 
makes possible both ‘gains’ and ‘losses’ in civility (Berking, 19964) — although 
under present conditions, its connotations appear to be primarily negative. 
We are faced with an arbitrarily expandable number of mini-ethnicities that 
design their cultural identities via the ethnicization of social conflicts. In this 
historical moment in which the modern state is — by no means totally 
voluntarily — backing off from the inner colonization of society, the internal 
ethnicization of society seems to become the most promising mode available 
to society to self-regulate its identity problems. It is not only Mr and Mrs 
Everyman that are ‘searching for a center that holds’ (Bauman, 1995: 140-1), 
but the social sciences suddenly discover their predilection for communities 
as a (postmodern) form of sociation, one which, only three decades ago, they 
had self-confidently doomed to oblivion as a regressive historical relict. 

But what is it that makes ethnicization so attractive as a strategy of power 
and identity politics? Why are we so eager to gamble away these civilizational 
gains that might result from reflexive ‘self-relations’ and alterations in stocks 
of cultural knowledge? Under what circumstances are narratives of exclusion 
framed in the light of a ‘cultural fundamentalism’ (Stolke, 1994) which damns 
the other by recognizing its difference that permits to maintain their defini- 
tional power of the actual? The conventional wisdom we are faced with here 
is a typical reaction to increasingly bitter struggles for a piece of the economic 
pie. But such explanations do not shed any light on the problem why these 
reactions, and not others, are seen as holding a promise of success. 


IV 


Confronting these questions, I would like to offer some cultural-sociological 
conjectures, guided by the background premise that the ethnicization of 
social conflicts is merely a byproduct of a larger trend of cultural globaliz- 
ation as a process which affects the very mode of identity constructions 
inasmuch as it appears to encourage the etbnicization of cultural identities. 
The global circulation of cultural artefacts is leading to a permanent de- 
and recontextualization of spatially bound cultural knowledge, lifestyles, etc. 
This means that while integrated in global circulation, they are at the same 
time permanently (re)defined by an incorporation of images and scripts from 
this field. However, when belief systems, worldview structures and identities 
come to function as mirrors of all other belief systems, worldview structures 
and identities, the symbolic universe of local cultures loses its ontological 
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aura as an unquestioned fact. This may entail the spread of cultural relativism 
and necessitate the generation, protection and stabilization of inner convic- 
tions against competing interpretations; the inner spaces of social groups, 
once kept together via strong identifications and the internalization of col- 
lectively shared values, all of a sudden appear as fragile, as those categoriz- 
ations of the ‘other’ which in-groups inevitably need in order to secure 
identity and difference. In short, cultural identities and cultural difference are 
more and more experienced on an everyday level, as socially constructed, 
which means they become consciously accessible and extremely useful as 
power resources in the daily struggle for social advantages. 

These attributions guaranteeing difference that potentially transform 
every single other into the Other, are at present assuming the guise of politics 
(Neckel, 1994: 48). This applies for the traditional arenas of power struggles 
in which governments, parties and political entrepreneurs more and more 
often mobilize (and form) ‘their’ audiences through ‘ethno-national’ invoca- 
tion; this, however, also applies to those arenas of subpolitics in which 
cultural identities are politically constructed in the first place. 

The demands of moral, cognitive and ethnic minorities for recognition 
and legitimate representation of their particular feature, presented in the 
framework of ‘nationality’, ‘ethnicity’, ‘race’, ‘gender’ and ‘sexuality’, supply 
the potentially mobilizing motivational dynamics for group conflicts, which 
are currently increasingly overlaying the class-related problems of capitalist 
societies (see Berking, 1996b). It is not by chance that ‘politics of identity’ 
constitute a form of symbolic mobilization which, consciously and in an 
emancipatory manner, breaks with seemingly universal demands for justice 
and equality in favour of the particular. What is at stake for these forms of 
emancipatory politics are fundamental experiences of injustice, contempt and 
cultural — Le. ethnic, gender-specific and sexual — stigmatization, and, there- 
fore, a strategy which aims at transforming the dominant model of cultural 
representation. The risk inherent in this mode of universalization of the 
particular, strengthened by ‘the global valorization of particular identities’ 
(Robertson, 1992: 130), is not only that it systematically undercuts 
sociostructurally induced disparities; what appears even more momentous is 
the tendency to create new ‘totalizing fictions’ (Somers and Gibson, 1994: 
55), in which a single category, for instance ‘gender’, determines all other 
attributions signifying identity. Totalizing fictions run counter to the logic of 
identity constructions, which appears to be infinite. 

There seems to be a self-contradictory dynamic at work here: the clearer 
the contours of the project of identity, the lower the chances of mobilizing 
people; this causes a predicament for collective actors, who may want to 
guarantee at the same time the space needed for inner differentiation, and to 
mobilize the greatest possible external consensus. Presupposing that identity 
policies, emphasizing primarily reflexive self-relations and changing stocks 
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of cultural knowledge, both mirror and represent a mode of being in the 
world which demands of individuals and groups permanently and constantly 
to perform the enormous feat of convincing themselves that they are con- 
vinced, we can easily understand the use of these totalizing fictions as an 
emergency brake against incessant expansions of contingency. Acknow- 
ledging the constructed character of cultural identities, however, constitutes 
the emancipatory potential of these protest formations, which are reversed 
into their opposite exactly at the moment in which this knowledge is negated 
in favour of chances for political mobilization. The ethnicization of cultural 
identities that then takes place, has to do with the psychologically enigmatic 
process of ‘forgetting something deliberately’ (Offe, 1996: 268). Ethniciza- 
tion in this context needs to be understood as the process of the affirmation 
of difference, a process in which ascriptive features are (re-)essentialized and 
the reflexive mode of constructing difference or identity is consciously 
abandoned, ‘deliberately’ forgotten. 

In the struggle for recognition, the advantages of ethnicization seem self- 
evident. Ethnicization promises a continuation of categorical belonging and 
creates islands of identity in the sea of contingency while also opening up 
political space for the construction of foe images of the highest intensity. An 
increase in intensity can serve as an affirmation of identity. Yet, the risky 
dynamic involved in constantly having to convince yourself that you are con- 
vinced does not cease at this point. What is deliberately forgotten is always 
in danger of being remembered by third parties, and it is exactly this pre- 
carious psychosocial situation in which, as soon as ‘second-order’ essen- 
tialisms come into play, violence enters the stage as an ultima ratio against 
failing permanence. 

Let me briefly report on the construction of a totalizing fiction which 
will shed some light on the local conditions under which problems are con- 
textualized which, at first glance, have no significance for the local actors 
themselves. The data are taken from a group interview with seven boys and 
eight girls — ninth graders of a high school in an East German village — that I 
conducted in June 1992 as part of a community study. The study focused on 
everyday life experiences before, during and after the fall of the Wall; on the 
way in which these students were dealing with German unification. The 
interviewees talked about the awkward feelings that their first visit in West 
Berlin evoked; they complained about the cultural desert that shaped village 
life once socialist youth organizations had collapsed; they reported on the 
dramatic changes of their family lives due to extraordinary unemployment 
rates; on their own resignation in view of their job situations, etc. Once the 
issue of foreigners was addressed, the discussion immediately became excited. 
Russians and Poles, literally the only foreigners these students might have 
been in contact with over the years, were of no interest. The Russians, they 
are really pathetic, they live in caves nowadays.’ Instead the “Turk’ became 
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the emblematic figure of all kind of ascriptions. “The Turks’, shouted Paul, 
‘they come over here, file their application, which takes five years, and while 
they’re waiting, they produce another seven kids; then they have to stay here 
and get all their money from the state.’ ‘Okay, I’m not only talking about the 
Turks, but about all these jerks, these fucking asylum-seekers.’ The fact that 
there was not a single ‘real’ Turk to be found within at least 90 kilometres did 
not change the power of imagination, which was kept going by rumours — 
street traders who cheated their way into the homes, criminal offences by 
foreigners who did not even exist, rapes that never took place, etc. You never 
know whether you're going to get home safe. The fear... the fear is about 
the girls’, Marcel explained, and he was right. The construction of the ‘Turk’ 
is a male topic. The female interviewees either withdrew from the discussion, 
or answered back at the boys: * Hey, man, you look like a Turk yourself, so 
you'd better shut up.” Group dynamics play on adolescent gender wars and 
male fantasies over threatened masculinity. T don't know how you can talk 
like that as a girl, how you can say that they [Turkish boys] look sweet; 1 
don’t really know how you can say that, man, they’ll take you down to the 
taiga and sell you off into the desert.’ To add some authority to this narra- 
tion, one youth, Olaf, attributed it to the local pastor: He told us so, and 
therefore it must be true.’ Nicole heard a similar tale: ‘After their marriage, 
my aunt and her husband travelled to Turkey and they met there one of these 
camel traders, who wanted to buy my aunt for about 10 camels.’ 

Taiga, desert, camels, Turks, rape, prostitution — here we have images, 
rumours and second-hand information that owe nothing to personal experi- 
ence or to the local life-worlds of those who entrap themselves in an imagery 
of adolescent adventure literature. The consequence, however, is that this 
makes of the very far, the very near: the Turk is already knocking at the front 
door. 

The devaluation of local experience articulated here is one of the typical 
effects of what John Durham Peters (1997) has characterized as our mass- 
media-related ‘bifocal’ worldview. Mass media, these totalizing-image- 
representation machines, offer access to a world which would otherwise, and 
in view of our limited local experience, not be available. But these totalizing 
images archive a kind of coherence that systematically devalorizes local 
knowledge and experiences as in some way fragmentary. ‘I may see blue skies, 
but the satellite picture on the TV news tells me a huge storm is on its way’ 
(Peters, 1997: 81). Totalizing images undermine the authority of the local. The 
images of the Turk, which East German kids constructed, expresses one of 
the local variations of the general discourse about the xenophobia of that 
time. The obvious absence of any coherence in this local narration shows the 
efforts that have to be made before you become familiar with a completely 
unfamiliar theme. And indeed, this topic was put on the agenda and kept 
going mainly from outside, as I learned later. The two male group leaders 
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were weekend ‘rightists’, who were heavily engaged in a youth club in 
another town, which was taken over by the FAP, one of the most militant 
right-wing organizations at that time. The Turk these former East Germans 
encounter is exactly the representation of the Turk which the rightists had 
brought to the east of Germany. The Turk becomes the Turk only by identifi- 
cation with those who while representing the Turk as the Turk, represent 
themselves as the only true Germans. 


V 


Once ethnicized cultural identities have reached the institutional level of 
collective actors, the struggle for recognition turns into a merciless fight for 
territorial presence. Then we find, as in the new German state that once con- 
stituted the German Democratic Republic, ‘liberated national territories’. 
Public spaces are symbolically sealed off, and violence serves as the means of 
last resort to enforce entrance and exit rules. Meanwhile, the politicization of 
ethnic enclosure, the politics of ethnicity which — at least until now — is in 
Germany mainly focused by the ethnic majority, has, in the US, reached its 
highest point of fragmentation and segregation in the society as a whole. 
Anyone can play! Indeed, everyone must play. 

Furthermore, we have binding linguistic rules which encourage narra- 
tives of exclusion of a quite different manner, since they concur with poten- 
tial sanctions. In art and literature, in science as well as in the inner spaces of 
ethnic groups, the rule applies: only in the self-representation of your own 
group can you expect to receive the seal of legitimate representation. Cultural 
artefacts of whites on blacks, of men on women, of heterosexuals on homo- 
sexuals, and vice versa, seem to stigmatize racially, or sexually, or both (see 
Heller, 1994). African-Americans are better off avoiding white friends and 
white neighbourhoods; women who do not identify with/reveal themselves 
to be feminists have almost no chance to be hired at an institution of higher 
learning; Hispanic youngsters are pushed into educational and second- 
language programmes irrelevant for their social existence as Americans; 
Indian immigrants are considered white in some school districts, while being 
categorized as an ethnic minority in others — a difference substantial in terms 
of ‘entitlements’; Asian-Americans fight for a curricular recognition of a tra- 
dition that was created by the efforts of the American Census Bureau; and I, 
myself, had to sign a US labour contract to learn that I belong to the race of 
Caucasians, a taxonomic location that is of no effect in my Westphalian home 
town, but which has many, quite different consequences in American society. 

The institutionalized forms of racism that Agnes Heller (1994) has 
referred to as ‘biopolitics’ are at once a precondition and a result of this 
identity-related mobilization unfolding around territoriality and sociospatial 
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control. The Italian Lega Nord (and certainly the breakup of Yugoslavia) is 
one of the most significant examples of ethno-regional identity politics in the 
European realm (see Schmidtke, 1996). Chicago, an agglomeration consist- 
ing of about 67 ethnic neighbourhoods — and which enjoys the reputation of 
being the most segregated US big city — has recently contributed another 
variant. Since the beginning of August 1997, the area around North Halsted 
Avenue has been presenting itself as the first officially recognized gay neigh- 
bourhood in America. Symbols and flags in the universal colours of the ‘gay 
pride rainbow’ mark and redefine social space, according to the sexual prefer- 
ences of some of the area’s inhabitants, which leads to a situation of not only 
new lines of conflict with the religious right, but also with traditionally ethnic 
neighbourhoods such as Greektown, Chinatown, Pilsen, Germantown and 
so forth, who vehemently polemicize against being put on the same footing 
with a mere sexual lifestyle (see New York Times, 27 August 1997). 

At the other end of the ethnic reconfiguration of urban spaces, we have 
the ghetto, a sociospatially fixed, place-bound institution of racist exclusion 
which is kept up not through the expression of ethnic affinity or ‘choice’, but 
through outside pressure and violent defence of the ‘colour line’. Economic 
destitution, endemic violence, drug abuse and antisocial behaviour are only 
a few of the typical features condensed by the majority of American society 
almost emblematically in order to form the figure of the black man as a rapist, 
as the drug dealer or gang-member, and of the black woman as ‘a teenage 
welfare queen’. And do not the facts themselves speak the language of moral 
decay? 

Such interpretations and images of decay, which take up an important 
space in public discourse, make us forget that these enclaves of poverty and 
terror are a product of urban planning, local politics and government pro- 
grammes (Venkatesh, 2000). Loic Wacquant (1994) has shown with reference 
to Chicago’s South Side, that ghetto inhabitants are systematically barred 
from access to the job market and to basic institutions of urban infrastruc- 
ture. But what connects the enclaves of poverty and terror with those typical 
identity-motivated redefinitions of urban spaces? Until now, we have been 
talking about tendencies of the ethnicization of cultural identities and a 
context in which the ghetto apparently does not fit. As a ‘place of decay’, the 
ghetto represents for mainstream society the outmost outside. It is this 
imagination of a territorially limited evil, a ‘locus of evil’, that forces its 
exclusion. Thus, it is no accident that the ghetto has simultaneously become 
the exemplary frame of reference for a discourse which is gaining social 
power, that on the ‘new urban underclass’ (Wilson, 1987; Jenks and Peterson, 
1991; critically: Gans, 1996; Katz, 1993; Aponte, 1990), even in Europe. What 
is at stake in this frame of reference is no longer an uncovering of the inter- 
play of race, class and poverty, but motivations, the deficient norm and value 
orientations of those who live there (Wacquant, 1994: 232-3); what steps into 
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the place of the analysis of those social and power-structural context 
conditions is the thesis of the context-generating power of individual failure. 
Were one to accept the perspective of its constructors, the new underclass 
would now have to be seen as populated by those who have been marginal- 
ized, because of their habitual incapabilities and social pathologies, which 
means that they must rightly be excluded and kept apart from participation 
in the social intercourse of mainstream society; they are ‘misfits’, who finally 
can be treated with no reference to the basic standards of civilized behaviour 
(see Offe, 1996: 275). 

The construction of the new underclass — a concept that meanwhile 
appears to have been given up by the social sciences because of its theoreti- 
cal poverty — is still given a lot of attention in public and social policy dis- 
courses and feeds a social imagery that goes beyond the ethnicization of 
cultural identities by reaching into communally shared knowledge. And it is 
this wahlvermandischaft geared to subjectivization and particularization 
among the taxonomies and identity constructions dear to the social sciences 
that now provides politicians, scientists, managers, the average Jills and Jacks, 
with motives and justifications to undermine ethnically the institutionalized 
standards of civilized behaviour. We cannot contradict those who object that 
internal ethnicization, as a self-regulatory mode of modern societies, rep- 
resents no more than a cynical variation of a globally induced multicultural- 
ism, seen as gaining the day à la longue without alternatives in sight. But we 
must assume that the sociospatial reconfiguration of national space in ethnic 
terms does not necessarily result in social relations of recognition, but instead 
goes hand in hand with narratives of exclusion which do not at all strengthen 
the self-regulatory potentials of societies still organized around the principle 
of the nation-state. 


VI 


That all three dimensions of globalization described here affect the form of 
the modern nation-state is beyond doubt. Equally beyond doubt, however, 
should be the conclusion that what we are faced with here is not so much the 
end of the modern state but rather a significant reconfiguration process of the 
relation between state, territoriality, sovereignty and identity. This new geog- 
raphy of power is inclusive and yet rediversified in a sociospatial way. This 
geography knows many agents who act simultaneously in local, regional, 
national and global contexts and organization structures. This geography 
necessitates not only elementary deterritorializations, but equally elementary 
reterritorialization processes with respect to cultural identities and local and 
transnational forms of communities. Thus, the new geography of power lies 
neither completely outside nor below the modern nation-state, even though 
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the latter is increasingly losing its social-integrative functions, and it is 
turning from the nation-state to the state. This state, unburdened by its mode 
of implementation of values, one could argue, still functions, but no longer 
integrates. Were this the case, we would be dealing with a constellation unan- 
ticipated in the literature of the social sciences; states, then, may survive as 
formal organizations, but without having to fulfil the primary condition of 
their own functioning, namely to be recognized by their specific social base 
as a meaningful and practical institution (Offe, 1991). The power source for 
this outcome is, and will remain for the time being, the state monopoly of 
legitimate violence. 
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Introduction 


Sus the breakdown of Communism, we have been witnessing a world- 
wide and often parallel revival of nationalism and religion. This develop- 
ment had already started earlier with the Islamic revolution in Iran, the 
religious and nationalist counter-movements in the Soviet bloc, the new 
nationalism in the developed West as well as the emergence of forms of 
religious nationalism in many parts of the non-western world. But only 
with the collapse of the Soviet empire in the second world as well as the 
demise of socialist and Communist movements in large parts of the third 
world, the parallel development of nationalism and religion has spread on a 
global scale. This parallel development appears in different phenomena like 
the growth of ethnic nationalism, the revitalization of religion, the strength- 
ening of religious fundamentalism as well as the connection between religion 
and nationalism in various forms of religious nationalism (Marty and 
Appleby, 1987; Beyer, 1994; Bielefeldt and Heitmeyer, 1998; Haynes, 1998; 
Jürgensmeyer, 1993). This is also the background of Samuel Huntington's 
(1996) well-known, though contested thesis (Múller, 2001) that the new 
world order of the 21st century will be characterized by growing conflicts 
along the fault-lines of civilizations and embedded national and cultural 
identities. 

For the social and political sciences, this worldwide parallel development 
of nationalism and religion has come as a surprise, challenging the received 
disciplinary frame theories and analytical orientations. The common 
theoretical foundation, though questioned by Marxist and postmodernist 
counter-currents, has been the modernization paradigm assuming with 
modernization, social differentiation, individualization, national integration, 
democratization of national societies and also the decline of religion (Müller 
Current Sociology, May/July 2003, Vol 51(3/4) 265-286 SAGE Publicahons 
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and Schmid, 1995; Zapf, 1971). As a consequence, the development of 
nationalism was to be expected, but rather in a civic and secular form than as 
a combination of ethnic and religious nationalism (Casanova, 1994; Smith, 
1998). From that perspective, the contemporary parallel growth of national- 
ism and religion presents a basic theoretical dilemma for the sull predomi- 
nant mainstream positions in the political and social sciences. This dilemma 
is even more obvious since the transformation research on post-Communist 
Central and Eastern Europe as well as the developmental sociology in non- 
European societies have been accompanied by a renaissance of the moderniz- 
ation paradigm (Bonker et al., 2002; Miller and Schmid, 1995; Dube, 1990). 

In order to solve this dilemma, globalization theories — often inspired by 
Marxist and postmodernist counter-currents to the modernization paradigm 
— have promoted an alternative approach. In a critique of the nation-state 
framework of the modernization paradigm, the predominant globalization 
theories attempt to explain national phenomena primarily as a consequence 
of the growing impact of global forces or the emergent globality of the 
current world (Albrow, 1998; Beck, 1998; Loch and Heitmeyer, 2001). From 
that perspective, the main features of the modern age in the form of nation- 
states, national economies, cultures and societies are structurally transformed 
by the growing impact of economic global forces, transnational political 
structures and a global secular culture. As 2 consequence, the present world- 
wide revival of ethnic nationalism and religion, religious fundamentalism and 
religious nationalism is primarily seen as a defensive reaction against the 
forces of globalization or the emerging world system. Thus, the parallel 
global growth of nationalism and religion seems to be the general rule of the 
day, whereas the formation of civil and secular forms of nationalism as in 
western and particular Western European societies appears to be rather the 
exception. 

From my own comparative, historical-sociological perspective, both 
macro-paradigms share a common methodological bias: they essentialize 
either the nation-state system or the global system and directly correlate 
within each unit political, socioeconomic and cultural phenomena and 
dimensions, instead of considering the local, national and transnational 
macro—micro linkages, relations and interactions (see in a similar critical 
direction, Arnason, 1990; Robertson, 1992). In such a one-sided system 
perspective, modernization theories falsely generalize from the Western 
European experience of secular nationalism in the modern era, instead of con- 
sidering the varying religious foundations and components in Western and 
Eastern European nationalism. Inversely, globalization theories falsely gen- 
eralize from the current phenomena of ethnic and religious nationalism in the 
non-western world, instead of considering the simultaneous phenomena of 
secular and civic forms of nationalism. In between, so to speak, I propose to 
analyse and explain the current growth of ethnic and religious nationalism 
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particularly in the non-western world as the consequence of multiple forms 
of modernity, modernization and democratization (Eisenstadt, 1999a, 1999b, 
2000; Knoebl, 2001; Spohn, 2001) in reaction to the former worldwide impo- 
sition of state secularism either by western liberal or eastern socialist regimes. 
In the following, I would like to substantiate this historical and com- 
parative sociological approach by (1) outlining a multiple modernity perspec- 
tive on the relation between nationalism and religion; (2) reconsidering 
European exceptionalism of secular nationalism; (3) exemplifying my 
approach to the rise of ethnic and religious nationalism in the non-European 
world; and (4) concluding with some summarizing remarks on the impact of 
globalization on the worldwide rise of ethnic and religious nationalism. 


Multiple Modemity, Nationalism, Religion and Secularism 


In light of the worldwide revival and strengthening of ethnic and religious 
nationalism, one basic premise of the conventional modernization paradigm 
has become particularly questionable: the assumption of the general and uni- 
versalizing evolution of a civic and secular form of national integration, 
nationalism and national identity. In a nutshell, the modernization paradigm 
assumes that the modernization of traditional societies is constituted by a 
bundle of core processes such as nation-state formation, social differentia- 
tion, individualization, capitalist development, political democratization and 
secularization (Alexander, 1994; Müller and Schmid, 1995; Zapf, 1971). From 
that perspective, with the dissolution of ethnic communities and religion as 
constitutive for traditional societies through these modernization processes, 
national integration, nationalism and national identities in modern societies 
are shaped by civic and secular forms. Accordingly, the growing worldwide 
development of modernizing societies in the context of the present globaliz- 
ation processes should be accompanied by a parallel movement towards civic 
and secular forms of nationalism (Smith, 1975). This theoretical assumption 
seemed to hold for the spread of secular regimes in the previous decoloniz- 
ation period, but is no longer tenable for the present period of a global growth 
of ethnic and religious nationalism (Andrian and Apter, 1995). 

An alternative solution to this theoretical dilemma is offered by globaliz- 
ation and world-system theories, rejecting the evolutionist and nation-state- 
centred premises of the modernization paradigm. Two main varieties of 
globalization and world-system approaches can be distinguished: globaliz- 
ation and globality as a consequence of modernity, on the one hand, and as a 
principal break with modernity, on the other. In the first version presented, 
for instance, in the globalization and world-system approaches of Michael 
Mann (1991) and John Meyer (1997), globalization is seen as a multidimen- 
sional generalization of the western model of modernity and, with it, the 
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dissemination of the nation-state, capitalist production and the homogeniz- 
ation of national cultures. Here, the spread of ethnic and religious national- 
ism is seen as a part of the conflicting process of nation-state formation with 
a secular culture in the context of widespread multiethnic and religious 
cultures and low degrees of democratic pluralization. But similar to the 
modernization paradigm, the problem remains why the imposition of a state 
secular culture is accompanied by a rise rather than a decline of ethnic and 
religious nationalism. 

In the second version as formulated for instance in the world-system 
theories of Niklas Luhmann (1984) and Immanuel Wallerstein (1999), the 
generalization and institutionalization of the western model on a global scale 
fundamentally change the conditions of each nation-state. In the world- 
system theory of Wallerstein or Chase-Dunn (1989), the present rise of ethnic 
and religious nationalism is seen as a political and cultural counter-reaction 
to the socioeconomic core-periphery hierarchy of the capitalist world 

In the version of the communicative world-system theory of Niklas 
Luhmann, developed particularly by Peter Beyer (1994), the main tendency 
is the development of social differentation on a global scale, provoking as 
before in the western cases a counter-reaction of non-western religions 
against the segmentation of the religious realm. In both theoretical variants, 
however, the relationship between the world system and the many nation- 
states remains unclear and thus the question has to be put why in the present 
phase, and not before, a worldwide rise of ethnic and religious nationalism is 
occurring. 

Another macro-sociological alternative I follow here in order to solve the 
theoretical dilemma of explaining the global rise of ethnic and religious 
nationalism in the contemporary period offers the concept of multiple mod- 
ernity as developed particularly by Shmuel Eisenstadt’s (1999a, 1999b, 2000) 
comparative civilizational approach. Here, the mainstream evolutionary 
premises of modernization, globalization and world-system theories that 
western modernity in the present period is generalizing and universalizing on 
a global scale are questioned. Instead, it is presupposed that western mod- 
ernity is only one among other types of modernity evolving in the various 
civilizations of the world. The concept of multiple modernity thereby 
assumes that traditions are not simply dissolved by modernization or 
globalization, but rather that particularly religious and imperial traditions 
remain constitutive dimensions of modern societies. On the one hand, 
religious traditions either in the form of axial-age civilizations — a term taken 
from Karl Jaspers — such as Judaism, Christianity, Islam, Buddhism or 
Hinduism or in the form of non-axial age civilizations such as Japanese Shin- 
toism or other particularistic religions are of crucial importance (Eisenstadt, 
1987b, 1992a). On the other, the imperial traditions that often, but not 
always, combine with axial-age civilizations are of crucial importance 
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(Eisenstadt, 1994). According to Eisenstadt, these religious and imperial tra- 
ditions are reconstructed and shape, despite evolving processes of seculariz- 
ation and imperial decline, multiple programmes of modernity and multiple 
processes of modernization. 

Regarding the contemporary global rise of ethnic and religious national- 
ism, the concept of multiple modernity has three major implications. First, 
in a parallel to the recent criticism of the widepread modernist approaches in 
nationalism research, it is assumed that not only political-civic, but also 
ethnic-primordial components remain constitutive dimensions of modern 
national identities and modern forms of nationalism (Smith, 1986, 1998). 
Instead of presupposing that, with the formation of modern nation-states the 
ethnic bases of national identity and nationalism are replaced by political and 
civic dimensions, it is assumed that ethnicity, though continually reconsti- 
tuted and reconstructed, remains a crucial component of modern national 
identity and nationalism. Accordingly, the ideal-typical distinction between 
two basic types of nationalism, a political-civic western type and an ethnic- 
cultural eastern type, is problematic. Rather, national identities and nation- 
alisms vary in their combinations of ethnic-primordial and political-crvic 
components (Greenfield, 1998; Brubaker, 1998). 

Second, the concept of multiple modernity, in a parallel to the recent 
criticism of the secularization thesis in the sociology of religion (Bruce, 1992; 
Casanova, 1994), presupposes that religion, despite the various forms of secu- 
larization, remains a constitutive basis of national identity and nationalism. 
In the recent sociology of religion, the modernization-cwm-secularization 
thesis assuming an evolutionary decline and dissolution of religion by 
modernization processes has come increasingly under attack. Of course, it is 
not denied that, along with modernization in western societies, secularization 
processes in the form of the institutional separation between church and state, 
the decline of religious commitment and the development of secular culture 
have played a major role. At the same time, however, it has become evident 
that the secularization processes do not dissolve religion, but they develop in 
different patterns combining religious and secular components and proceed 
in oscillating movements of secularization and desecularization (Martin, 
1978; Lehmann, 1997). Recent studies on the relation between religion, 
nation- building and nationalism have started to question the modernist 
assumption that nation-state formation and modern nationalism dissolve 
religion and religious identities by secular forms of national identity. Rather, 
religion and religious identities are transformed by nation-building and 
collective identity formation and remain a constitutive component of modern 
nations and national identity (Armstrong, 1982; Hastings, 1997; Hutchinson, 
1996). Instead of assuming a general evolutionary trend towards secular 
nationalism or national identity, nationalisms and national identities combine 
in varying forms religious and secular components. 
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Third, the concept of multiple modernity assumes that in the contem- 
porary global era an intensification of interactions between differing civiliz- 
ations with varying combinations of ethnic, national, political, civic, religious 
and cultural components takes place. This assumption contrasts with the gen- 
eralizing premise of a growing global dissemination and reproduction of the 
western model of the secular nation-state and nationalism as in the moderniz- 
ation versions of globalization theories, or the opposite generalizing premise 
of a growing ethnic and religious counter-reaction as in the world-system 
versions of globalization theories. Globalization processes are not to be seen 
simply as a growing dissemination and imposition of western market capi- 
talism, democratic nation-state and secular culture, but rather as multiple, 
though hierarchical and uneven, encounters of varying types of modernities 
in their economic, political, religious and secular cultures on a global scale 
(Robertson, 1992). Western modernity and its globalizing dissemination are 
not simply coterminous with the universal model of secular modernity, but 
are shaped by specific forms of capitalism, democracy, predominantly Chris- 
tian as well as Christian-based secular cultures. Non-western varieties of 
modernity are not simply an adaptation of non-western civilizations to 
western modernity, but an incorporation of western impacts and influences 
in non-western civilizational dynamics, programmes of modernity and 
modernization processes (Eisenstadt and Schluchter, 2000). As a conse- 
quence, an explanation of the contemporary global rise of ethnic and religious 
nationalism has to consider the internal dynamics as well as external forces 
of nation-state and national identity formation within the various civiliz- 
ations on the globe. 


Nationalism, Religion and Secularization in Europe 


In a sense, the model of secular nationalism, as formulated in classical soci- 
ology and generalized in mainstream modernization theory, reflects the 
European experience of nation-building and nationalism or more precisely 
the French revolutionary form of a secular nation-state and nationalism, 
which served as a model for most modernizing European nation-states. The 
French model institutionalized the separation between church and state, the 
formation of a secular national culture as well as the privatization of religion 
and, on these foundations, French nation-state formation combined with a 
secular or laicist nationalism and national identity. Classical sociology recog- 
nized the structural affinity between religion and secular nationalism in their 
affective, symbolic and normative binding force and so interpreted national- 
ism as secular religion (Durkheim), substitute religion (Weber, Sombart) or 
ideology (Marx, Mannheim). In synthesizing classical European sociology, 
modernization theory then saw modern nationalism in the context of 
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democratic nation-states as a form of secular national identity, though pre- 
serving as civil religion some remnants of religion. 

This model of secular nationalism or secular national identity indeed 
grasps a variety of structural developments and features of European mod- 
ernity. The modernization of European societies was accompanied by deep- 
ening processes of secularization: in institutional terms as a growing 
separation of state and church as well as in cultural terms as a general decline 
of church membership, religious practice and belief. These secularization 
processes went hand in hand with the formation of secular nation-states, 
secular institutions of education and socialization as well as secular national 
and civic cultures. At the same time, however, this secular model of national 
identity neglects or underrates the continuing importance of the religious 
foundations and components of modern nationalism and national identity in 
Europe (Baron, 1960; Davie and Hervieu-Léger, 1996; Davie, 2000). In all 
European cases, even in the French one, the church or churches remain 
important institutions and actors in the nation-state; religious cultures and 
values exert a continuous influence on national cultures; national and state 
symbols retain religious components; and national identities continue to 
entail not only secular and secular religious, but also religious forms of 
identification (Hastings, 1997). Accordingly, also in the European cases, 
national identity formation is characterized by religious-secular combi- 
nations rather than a mere replacement of religious by secular components. 4 

The model of secular nationalism and national identity, in addition, 
neglects the considerable variations in the combinations of secular and 
religious components in European nationalism and national identity for- 
mation. In combining laicist with Catholic components, the French case of 
national identity formation has some structural similarities with other 
Catholic countries in Western and Southern Europe such as Spain, Portugal, 
Italy or Austria, though the weight of the secular components in these 
Catholic cases differs (Spohn, 2003). By contrast, the cultural construction of 
national identity in predominantly Protestant Great Britain has some struc- 
tural similarity to other Protestant cases in Scandinavia in forming a rather 
pluralist Protestant national identity with a differing weight of secular com- 
ponents (Colley, 1994; McLeod, 1999; Soerensen and Strath, 1997). As well, 
confessionally mixed cases like Germany, the Netherlands or Switzerland 
integrate Protestant, Catholic and secular components in different configur- 
ations (Haupt and Langewiesche, 2001; Spohn, 2003). On the other side of 
the continent, most East Central, South Eastern and Eastern European coun- 
tries were characterized in their pre-Communist phase by strong impacts of 
religion on national identity formation, then in their Communist phases by 
a rift between secularist and religious features and now in their post- 
Communist phase by a general restrengthening of the religious components 
(Spohn, 1998, 2002). A general evolutionary model of secular nationalism or 
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national identity formation cannot account for these considerable variations 
in European modernity. 

As an alternative theoretical approach to the religious—secular variations 
of national identity formation in Europe, the concept of multiple modernity 
starts from the specific features of the European civilization in a compara- 
tive-civilizational perspective (Eisenstadt, 1987a). Of crucial importance, 
here, are the general institutional and cultural foundations of the European 
civilization in the Roman empire and its adoption of Christianity and with 
the decline of the Roman empire and the expansion of Christianity, the for- 
mation of the structural and cultural pluralism of the European civilization. 
European structural pluralism, on the one hand, developed as a result of the 
political-institutional division of the Roman empire, its territorial relocation 
from the Mediterranean South to the continental North and its fragmentation 
into multiple political centres around aristocratically integrated ethnic 
groups. On this basis, multiple states and finally modern nation-states 
developed, but in different time zones of imperial decline and political centre 
formation. Following Stein Rokkan (Flora, 1999) and Ernest Gellner (1994), 
four main zones of state formation can be distinguished: the Western 
European early organic, the Western Central European late unifying, the East 
Central European late-late peripheral and the Eastern empire contracting 
nation-state formation zone. 

European cultural pluralism, on the other hand, was based on-the 
Christian synthesis of Jewish, Greek-Hellenistic and pagan traditions and the 
differentiation of Christianity in different religious main types: Western 
Latin and Eastern Greek Christianity and again the subdivision of Western 
Christianity in Catholicism and Protestantism and Eastern Christianity in its 
Byzantine and Russian centres. Christianity formed a crucial general foun- 
dation, since the Middle Ages, of the evolving connection between political 
centre formation, ethnic community building and cultural-linguistic hom- 
ogenization. First, Christianity contributed to the decline and disintegration 
of the Roman empire through the division between religious and secular 
power and its replication of this power division in the multiple political 
centres and its church institutions (Graubard, 1998). Second, Christianity 
provided with the Jewish-biblical concept of the chosen people the model for 
an ethnically based form of political community building (Hastings, 1997). 
Third, Christianity with its egalitarian-individualistic ethos as constitutive 
for the Protestant reformation but also developing in Catholicism and 
Orthodox Christianity was a major vehicle for the translation of the Latin 
and Greek Bible into vernacular languages and thus the cultural homogeniz- 
ation of nations (Hastings, 1997). On these foundations, national identities 
in Europe were generally shaped by Christianity, though in different insti- 
tutional forms and cultural contents according to its main religious types. 

These originally close relations between Christianity, ethnic groups, 
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states and collective identities were then transformed with the development 
of the modern nation-state, the democratization of political regimes, the 
homogenization of national cultures, the change in state-church relations as 
well as the generation of secular cultures through the impact of enlighten- 
ment. However, these structural and cultural processes did not simply replace 
the Christian foundations of collective identities, rather they transformed the 
religious components and added secular components to collective identity 
formation (van der Veer and Lehmann, 1999). The evolving varying combi- 
nations of the religious and secular components in collective identity for- 
mation in Europe depended on the different secularization patterns in the 
main types of Christianity, on the one hand, and the main types of state for- 
mation, on the other. 

Following David Martin’s (1978; see also Casanova, 1994) general theory 
of secularization, I assume that the more pluralistic organized religion is, the 
less marked cultural secularization is, and inversely, the more monopolized 
organized religion is the more pronounced cultural secularization is. Accord- 
ingly, Protestant pluralism results in rather weak cultural secularization, 
though again with typical differences between the more pluralistic Calvinist 
and the more monopolistic variety. In this context, national identity for- 
mation is marked by a secularizing Protestant pluralism rather than laicist 
secularism. The Catholic monopoly leads to a strong secularist tendency, but 
with an organicist countermove. Here, national identity has to bridge this 
religious-secularist divide. The mixed pattern with predominant Protes- 
tantism and subdominant Catholicism results in an asymmetric seculariz- 
ation pattern: high in its Protestant part and low in its Catholic part. In this 
context, national identity has to bridge the Protestant and Catholic dualism 
as well as the religious-secularist divide. The Christian Orthodox caesaro- 
papism is even more monopolistic than Catholicism, but more state-bound 
and with a higher tendency towards state secularism and lower societal sec- 
ularism. National identity has bere to bridge the religious and secularist 
cleavage. 

At the same time, however, these various secularization patterns and their 
impact on the composition of national identities are modified in the different 
state formation zones. In the Western European zone of early organic nation- 
state formation, the formulated relations between secularization patterns and 
national identity appear in their purest form. The Protestant part of Great 
Britain and Scandinavia is characterized by a pluralizing Protestant, increas- 
ingly secular national identity, whereas the Catholic part of France, Spain and 
Portugal integrated in their national identities a sharp clerical-anticlerical 
divide combining strong secularist with weaker Catholic layers. In the 
Western Central zone of long-lasting imperial impacts and late unifying 
nation-state formation, the imperial component has an additional effect 
(Spohn, 2003). In the predominantly Protestant, but confessionally mixed 
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case of Germany, national identity formation bridged the Catholic-Protestant 
and religious—secularist divide, resulting today in religious and secular com- 
ponents; whereas in the Catholic cases of Austria and Italy the Catholic- 
secularist divide has been weaker and the Catholic components stronger 
against the secularist components than in Western Europe. 

In contrast to Western and Western Central Europe, the East Central 
European zone with peripheral, late-late nation-state formation lacked for a 
long time period independent statehood and state churches and therefore the 
secularization process as well as the religious—secularist division characteristic 
of monopolistic forms of organized religion were considerably weaker 
(Spohn, 1998, 2003). Already in the pre-Communist era, the various Christian 
religions were closely linked to peripheral nation-building, nationalism and 
national identity formation, whereas the secular and secularist components 
were much less influential. In the Communist period, a secularist ideocratic 
regime was established, partially superimposed from outside by the Soviet 
Communist empire, partially by domestic secularist-Communist elites. As a 
consequence, religion, nation-building and nationalism fused even more and 
hence the breakdown of Communism was characteristically accompanied by 
not only a revival of nationalism but also a strengthening of religion and 
religious nationalism (Ramet, 1998). In the Eastern European empire- 
contracting zone with tsarist Russia, finally, the evolving state reform of auto- 
cracy and imperial nationalism was connected with a strong anticlerical and 
secularist movement against Orthodox Christianity. On this basis, in the Soviet 
Union Marxist-Leninist ideocracy replaced Orthodox caesaropapism, yet this 
totalitarian state secularism was unable to promote also societal secularization. 
On the contrary, it provoked a strong religious and nationalist revival now 
breaking through in post-Soviet Russia (Stoelting, 1991; Spohn, 2002). 

In sum, the evolutionary model of secular nationalism, as presupposed 
in Mainstream modernization theory and renewed again as frame theory of 
post-Communist transformation research only partially corresponds to the 
varying constellations of nationalism, religion and secularization in Europe. 
As I argued, it neglects the religious, particularly Christian foundations of 
European ethnogenesis and nation-building, it also abstracts from the 
religious components of European modern nationalism and it overlooks its 
considerable variations in the religious and secular components. Only in con- 
temporary Western Europe, though with limits and exceptions, are the 
secular layers in national identities progressing, but in varying constellations 
with Christian, Catholic or Protestant components and different Catholic 
and Protestant colours of secularity. In post-Communist Eastern Europe, by 
contrast, the religious, Catholic, Protestant and Orthodox components in 
national identity have been intensifying as 2 countermove to the previous 
Communist state secularism though again in varying secular—eligious 
configurations. Of crucial importance for these varying constellations of 
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nationalism, religion and secularism in Europe are the civilizational foun- 
dations, the forms of state formation, nation-building and democratization 
as well as the type of reigion and the related secularization pattern. 


Nationalism, Religion and Secularism in the 
Non-European World 


The conceptualization cf European modernity as a specific type of modernity 
with varying modernization constellations of national identity formation, 
religion and secularization also opens a comparative-civilizational perspec- 
tive for the differing constellations of national identity formation in other 
civilizations and civilizational modernization contexts. From such a multiple 
modernity perspective, it is needed to analyse the specific modernization 
dynamics in the non-European civilizations; their imperial legacies and 
religious cores; the in-ra-civilizational forms of state formation, nation- 
building and democratization; the different forms of religious transformation 
and secularization; as well as the impacts on these civilizations through the 
interactions with European and western modernity in the eras of colonialism 
and postcolonialism. From this perspective, I argue that the present world- 
wide rise of ethnic and religious nationalism in non-European world regions 
is to be seen as a coroHary of the global quest for national homogenization 
and democratization against the elite imposition of a secular (either western 
liberal or eastern sociaist) nation-state model in predominantly multiethnic 
and religious, only pa-tially pluralized and secularized societies. I confine 
myself in all superficia brevity to a comparative outline of this thesis. 

I begin with the Americas, as historically formed settlement societies 
from predominantly Furopean origins in largely destructive, but also recon- 
structive interactions vith the ancient civilizations of indigenous peoples and 
with recently growing immigration from also non-European parts of the 
world. Against this background, North America and Latin America should 
not be seen as derivatves of western modernity either in a developed or a 
developing variety, bur as specific civilizations with their own developmental 
dynamics and trajecto-ies (Eisenstadt, 2000). In North America, the United 
States developed as the first nation on the British model of a Protestant 
pluralistic constitutional democracy, but broke with the traditions of the 
aristocratic monarchy and the established church (Lipset, 1996). British 
Protestant denominationalism and sectarianism became generalized, the 
evangelical-missionar~ components strengthened and state and religion 
separated (Martin, 1978; Casanova, 1994). Within this institutional-cultural 
framework, the rapidly growing immigrant populations with their different 
religious traditions, various types of Protestantism, then Catholicism, 
Judaism, recently also Islam and other world religions, followed this model 
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of ethnically based denominational communities. As a result, institutional 
secularization has been very high, and cultural secularization very low. On 
these foundations, American nationalism developed within a multiethnic, 
multireligious, civic collective identity, though retaining generalized evangel- 
ical, civil-religious and civic-democratic features (Eisenstadt, 2000). In this 
context, the recent conspicuous rises of Protestant fundamentalism and 
African-American Islamism should be seen as intensifications of ethno- 
religious identities, but by no means as changes in the basic multireligious 
and civic form of American national identity. 

In Latin America, by contrast, the historical frame conditions were 
created through the colonialization of the ancient American civilization by 
Spain and Portugal in a combination of formal state imperialism and the 
Catholic universal church (Burns, 1990; Wiarda, 1992). This close connection 
between state and church supported not only the development of oligarchic- 
authoritarian regimes, but also a high monopolization of organized religion 
and on these double bases one could expect a reproduction of the European 
Latin-Roman pattern of secularization with a strong secularism, an organi- 
cist reaction and a nationalism integrating this religious and secularist divide 
(Martin, 1991). This was also the case for the strongly liberal-secularist anti- 
colonial movements that led at the beginning of the 19th century to the for- 
mation of independent nation-states. However, three clusters of factors 
distinguish the formation of Latin American nationalisms in their religious 
and secularist components from the Catholic countries in Western and 
Southern Europe. First, the national independence movements were carried 
primarily by secularist elites, influencing only to a limited degree the middle 
and lower social classes (Wiarda, 1992). Second, under the roof of the post- 
colonial oligarchic regimes and the still powerful Catholic church and on the 
basis of growing multiethnic and multiracial immigrant populations, the 
internal processes of state formation and nation-building remained weak. 
Under these institutional and social frame conditions, the processes of ethnic- 
religious pluralization throughout the 20th century were strong and those of 
cultural secularization remained weak. Certainly, the revolutions in Mexico, 
Nicaragua and Cuba established secularist regimes, but they were typically 
not able to secularize popular Catholicism (Levine, 1986). Instead, two major 
tendencies of religious pluralization evolved in the contemporary period: the 
differentiation of Catholicism by the impact of social-Catholic liberation 
theology and the conversion to evangelical Protestantism, in particular 
Pentecostalism (Beyer, 1994; Martin, 1991). On this basis, the Latin American 
authoritarian-populist road to democratization is connected with a more 
pluralistic-religious than secular process of national identity formation. 

Whereas postcolonial nationalism and national identity formation in the 
Americas developed within two different Christian institutional and cultural 
frameworks, those in the Islamic civilization showed very different features. 
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The Islamic civilization from North Africa, the Near and Middle East to 
Southern and South-East Asia came along with the economic, military and 
scientific rise of Europe-under increasing pressure of the European colonial 
powers. As a result, tke imperial centres in the Islamic civilization, the 
Ottoman, the Persian and Mogul empires declined and large parts of the 
Islamic civilization came under formal colonial rule particularly by France, 
Great Britain and Russia. In this context, anti-colonial and later, after inde- 
pendence, postcolonial nationalisms and national identities developed, 
oriented to the Europe models but crystallizing within the modernizing 
dynamics of the Islamic civilization (Lewis, 1968; Huff and Schluchter, 1999). 
Of particular importanze here is the Ottoman-Turkish case as the most 
powerful imperial centre of the Islamic civilization (Lewis, 1968). As an 
empire-contracting nationalism, modern nationalism in Turkey shows some 
similarities to Russia, but differs as regards the Islamic components. In the 
declining Ottoman empire, there emerged a European-oriented moderniz- 
ation movement attempting to complement the Arabic high language with 
vernacular Turkish and to reform the Islamic legal structure and educational 
system in a western secular direction. With the breakdown of the Ottoman 
empire and the Kemalist revolution, the emerging Turkish nation-state 
combined with Turkish =thnic nationalization and secularist transformation 
of the legal and educaticnal systems and banned Islam to the private sphere 
(Mardin, 1989). However, this state secularism was imposed from above and 
had to be secured by the military not only against a more radical socialist sec- 
ularism but also a growmg religious politicization of Muslim society. In the 
context of a liberal-authoritarian regime and after the delegitimation of 
socialism, the present tendency is a continual strengthening of Islamic 
political currents, but m the direction of conservative-democratic parties 
rather than Islamic furdamentalism. Thus, with deepening participatory 
democracy, Turkish national identity is integrating a growing Islamic com- 
ponent into the hegemonic secularism (Bazdogan and Kasaba, 1997). 

In contrast to the Ottoman-Turkish empire, the other parts of the Islamic 
civilization often became colonized by the European powers and differed 
therefore in the formaticn of postcolonial nation-states and emerging nation- 
alisms. Originally, confronted with the success of the European model of the 
modern nation-state and its role as a reform model in the Ottoman empire, 
the emerging nationalisn in the Islamic world was also shaped by secularist 
liberalism. However, with the colonial politics of the European colonial 
powers, liberal-secularis- nationalism turned into a more radical anti-colonial 
secularist socialism. In tne context of the East-West conflict, there emerged 
authoritarian socialist-s=cularist regimes with the support of the Soviet 
Union, on the one hard, and traditionalist-patrimonial regimes with the 
support of the United States and Western Europe, on the other (Keddie, 1969; 
Beinin and Stork, 1997). This elite secularism, carried by intellectuals 
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educated either in the West or in the Soviet Union, became first challenged 
by a more radical western Marxism, but was replaced after its delegitimation 
by a growing political-nationalistic mobilization in various Muslim societies. 
Islamic nationalisms thereby oscillate between more pragmatic and more 
totalitarian orientations, but Islamicist fundamentalism has gained a growing 
influence (Al Azmeh, 1993). In this spectrum of rising religious nationalism, 
the Iranian Islamic revolution is rather the exception than the rule 
(Arjomand, 1993). So Iran, originally a separate imperial centre based on 
minority Shiism, was spared formal colonial rule and then combined an 
autocratic regime with a radical western liberal secularism. These conditions 
were favourable for the success of an Islamic nationalism establishing a con- 
stitutional-parliamentarian theocracy with growing liberalizing tendencies. 
But in most other cases, the authoritarian-secularist, either traditionalist or 
socialist regimes are increasingly challenged by rising Islamic nationalism 
with varying repression and incorporation policies. Therefore varying 
mixtures of secularist, Islamic and national identities within liberalizing 
authoritarian nation-states may be expected. 

The Jewish civilization, as noted earlier, was the birthplace of the concept 
of a religious nation that through its transposition into Christianity became 
the religious foundation of nation-building and nationalism in Europe. 
Despite its dispersion all over the world, the Jewish diaspora was held 
together as a religious nation, but due to its diasporic existence, more in the 
sense of an ethnic-religious than national-religious community (Eisenstadt, 
1992b). Modern Jewish nationalism or Zionism, in striving for and rebuild- 
ing a Jewish nation-state, was a reaction to modern European nationalism and 
its inability — either in its secularist or its cultural versions — to incorporate 
the Jewish community, as in the United States, in a religious pluralist frame- 
work. But Jewish nationalism, directed at the emancipatory, liberal and 
socialist currents of European enlightenment and rejecting the ethnic- 
religious legacy, was predominantly secular rather than religious. Only with 
the foundation of the state of Israel — after the Holocaust, the immigration of 
non-European Jewry and the threat of Arab nationalism — did religious 
currents in Jewish Zionism resurface and Judaism become established as a 
privileged state religion (Eisenstadt, 1987c). As a reaction to this monopolis- 
tic religious position or low institutional secularization, however, the cultural 
secularization process in Israeli society has been rather marked, despite the 
high internal religious diversity of Judaism. At the same time, this Jewish state 
conception as well as the Arab nationalistic orientation of the Palestinian 
minority contributes to the radicalization of the ethno-nationalistic conflict 
between the Jewish and Palestinian populations in Israel (Dieckhoff, 1998). 
In this context, the fundamentalist currents on both sides gain more weight. 
But despite this, Israeli national identity contains both civic-secular as well 
as diverse ethnic-religious currents. 
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Whereas in Israel the Jewish and the Islamic civilization meet in a nation- 
alistic stalemate, in Africa Christianity and Islam, in the context of post- 
colonial multiethnic states, are involved and often in conflictive ways in 
multiple processes of nation-building and national identity formation 
(Haynes, 1998). Except for the early existence of the Egyptian Coptic and 
Ethiopian Orthodox churches, Christianity, more as Catholicism than 
Protestantism, expanded in Africa as a result of European colonization and 
missionary endeavours. Though the Catholic and Protestant churches were 
closely linked to colonial regimes, Christianity became in large parts of 
Central and Southern Africa indigenized, fusing with religious traditions and 
shaping popular religiosity. Islam had already spread in pre-colonial times in 
Northern and Central Africa and became, particularly in the form of popular 
Sufism, newly invigorated as part of the anti-colonial, anu-Christian 
movement. With the decolonization after the Second World War, Christian- 
ity as well as Islam became an integral part of postcolonial nation-state for- 
mation, since both religions were better prepared to bridge the multiethnic 
divisions in the newly independent states than the particularist ethno- 
religious traditions. Postcolonial states were predominantly authoritarian, 
either following the western liberal-secular or the eastern socialist-secularist 
model. Although the Christian churches as well as Islamic religious com- 
munities attempted to accommodate with these authoritarian states, they 
formed an integral part of populist-democratic movements against them. 
State secularism, therefore, did not translate into cultural processes of secu- 
larization, rather it became increasingly confronted by religious and populist- 
democratic forms of ethnic and national identities. Again, however, the 
different religious forms of Christianity and Islam mattered. In the case of 
Christianity, religious differentiation and pluralization are supporting pro- 
cesses of political liberalization and democratization (Comaroff and 
Comaroff, 1991; Marx, 1997). Such as in Latin America, the spread of Protes- 
tant sects, particularly Pentecostalism, is important (Martin, 1999). In the case 
of Islam, Islamicist fundamentalist movements have become more influential, 
aiming at the institutionalization of religious law and theocratic government 
(Haynes, 1998). In the multiethnic setting of most states, the strengthening 
of religious identities often goes hand in hand with an intensification of ethnic 
identities rather than with the formation of an overarching religious and 
pluralist national identity. Particularly conflicting are those cases where 
Christianity and Islam encounter each other in the same state. 

The Indian civilization is characterized, similar to the European crviliz- 
ation, by a cultural pluralism of universalist religions (Eisenstadt, 19874). 
Apart from predominating Hinduism, Buddhism was first to gain influence, 
then Jainism and Bhagavata, later Islam and finally Christianity as part of 
European and particularly British colonialism. A structural pluralism was 
typical, but the political development until the formal establishment of 
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British imperial rule was characterized by centralization rather than frag- 
mentation. In a sense, British colonial rule finalized Indian empire-building, 
though Indian dependence was accompanied by the division of British India 
in the Indian Union and Pakistan on the cultural foundation of the two 
dominant religions, Hinduism and Islam. The independence movement 
under Gandhi had still been characterized by religious pluralism under the 
roof of a secular-civic conception of the state. After independence, an increas- 
ingly closer relation between nationalism and religion developed, in India 
with Hinduism and in Pakistan with Islam (van der Veer, 1996, 2001). The 
development of nationally oriented religions and religious nationalism played 
a particular role in this cultural transformation of the two universalist 
religious traditions of Hinduism and Islam. As Peter van der Veer (van der 
Veer and Lehmann, 1999; van der Veer, 2001) has demonstrated, this cultural 
transformation was due to the impact of British Protestantism, particularly 
in its Methodist-evangelical variety, on the Indian elites, the anti-colonial 
nationalist movement and the reconstruction of Hinduism and Islam. As a 
consequence, after independence, in both states evolved a growing pressure 
on religious nationalism towards religious-national homogenization and, 
with it, an intensification of the conflicts between both nations. Certainly, in 
India as well as in Pakistan, secular-pluralist elite nationalism remains hegem- 
onic, but at the same time, on both sides, it is increasingly challenged by 
popular religious nationalism. 

Finally, some remarks on religion and nationalism in Eastern Asia, China 
and Japan. The Chinese axial-age civilization developed on the basis of the 
oldest and most long-lasting ancient empires and was shaped by three major 
religious traditions: Confucianism, Taoism and Buddhism (Eisenstadt, 1994). 
The decline of this ancient empire began with the rising impact of European 
colonial rule that also combined with an increasing expansion and influence 
of Christianity and enlightenment. The Chinese anti-colonial revolutions 
followed the western model of the secular nation-state, first, in a liberal- 
secular version, and then, under the influence of Marxism-Leninism, in a 
socialist-secularist version. The foundation of the People’s Republic of China 
not only reconstructed the empire, but also institutionalized Maoist ideo- 
cracy, suppressing the Chinese religious traditions as superstition. But after 
the self-inflicted catastrophe of the Cultural Revolution in Communist 
China and along with the increasing impacts of economic modernization, a 
new quest of meaning emerges, a renewal of religious traditions, particularly 
of Buddhism and Confucianism as well as a revitalized expansion of Chris- 
tianity (Weiming, 1999). Thus, Communist ideocracy 1 is transformed into an 
imperial-secular roof allowing for an increasing religious pluralism. In 
contrast, the Japanese non-axial civilization, due to its insular condition and 
national homogeneity, was able to preserve its sovereignty in the face of the 
European colonial powers. Its religious core was not structured by a 
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universalist religion, but rather by a syncretistic combination of Buddhism 
and Confucianism with its own particularistic tradition of Shintoism. But, as 
Shmuel Eisenstadt (1996) has argued, it was precisely this combination of 
state autonomy, homogeneous nation-building and particularistic religious 
tradition that enabled Japan to incorporate selectively the western moderniz- 
ation model and to embark on a self-defined modernization path. As a con- 
sequence, Tokugawa religion with its neo-Confucianist ethic, Shintoist 
symbolism and Buddhist legitimization of the emperor remained an integral 
component of the modern Japanese state and national identity (Bellah, 1964). 
Certainly, after the defeat of Japanese militarism, the American model of 
liberal democracy and secularism came to be imposed, but this state secular- 
ism is not coterminous with a western form of institutional and cultural secu- 
larization. On the contrary, despite the emergence of some more radical 
religious-sectarian and secular-Marxist currents, Japanese national identity 
remains predominantly defined by its own particularistic religious traditions 
(Arnason, 1987; Robertson, 1992). 


Conclusion 


In a tour d'horizon through the various world civilizations and regions I have 
tried to substantiate the general argument that the contemporary global rise 
of nationalism and religion, often in a combined form of religious national- 
ism, has to be seen as a reaction to the previous authoritarian imposition of 
the Western European model of state secularism — either in its western liberal 
or eastern socialist variety — in differing civilizations with predominantly 
religious and often multiethnic societies. This global intensification of 
religious and ethnic nationalism cannot be interpreted, as the mainstream 
modernization paradigm is tempted to assume, as a transitional phase to the 
western model of civic and secular national identity formation. Nor can it 
simply be seen as a general defensive reaction of non-western societies to the 
intensifying forces of western-dominated forms of economic, political and 
secular-cultural globalization. Rather, as I have tried to demonstrate, the con- 
temporary rise of religious and ethnic nationalism is part of multiple 
modernization processes in different world regions, multiple constellations 
of nation-state formation and democratization as well as religious change and 
secularization in different civilizations in the present global era. 

From this multiple modernity perspective, the European form of civic 
and secular nationalism and national identity formation as the model for the 
modernization paradigm and political modernizers is indeed exceptional, but 
at the same time, it has to be specified in its religious foundations and 
religious components. As indicated, even the most secularized Western 
European types of national identity are generally based on Christian 
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foundations and shaped by the specific nationally predominating form(s) of 
Christianity. In this sense, they have to be seen as specific combinations of 
religious as well as secular components rather than as variations of a general 
secular model of nationalism and national identity. From that perspective, the 
alter ego of the western model, the American one, is characterized by a quite 
different form of a generalized religious, civic national identity in the context 
of a multiethnic and multireligious immigrant society. Conversely, the 
Eastern European imitations of the Western European model are character- 
ized by different forms of peripheral and empire-contracting nationalisms 
with stronger religious components that, after the imposition of an atheist 
ideocracy, resurface in the current post-Communist phase. 

In other civilizations and world regions, there has been, along with pro- 
cesses of modernization and often decolonialization, a general evolution 
towards state formation and nation-building, but on substantially divergent 
religious and often multiethnic foundations: in Latin America predominantly 
liberal democracies and temporarily authoritarian regimes combined with 
oligarchic elites and monopolistic Catholic churches in multiethnic immi- 
gration societies; in the Islamic civilization, strongly authoritarian states with 
secular regimes in a western liberal and eastern socialist variety dominated 
the scene on the foundations of traditionally religious and often multiethnic 
societies. In the civic-liberal but not fully secularized state of Israel, the 
Jewish civilization is in a fundamental nationalistic conflict with the Pales- 
tinian Muslim minority. In Africa, Islam and Christianity represent crucial 
and sometimes conflicting religious forces in the cultural homogenization in 
multiethnic postcolonial states. In India and Pakistan, civic but religiously 
pluralistic nation-states emerged from colonial British India, but with strong 
tendencies on both sides towards an exclusive Hindu and Muslim national 
identity. In China, an imperial nation with a Marxist ideocracy superimposes 
a multiethnic society with Confucian, Taoist, Buddhist and Christian tra- 
ditions, whereas in Japan a civic-secular democracy incorporates the Con- 
fucian, Buddhist and Shintoist traditions. In a gross generalization, in all these 
non-European and non-western cases, modernization, state formation and 
nation-building combined with an authoritarian imposition either of liberal- 
secular or socialist-secular regimes. Thus, the continuing search and struggle 
for liberalization and democratization on a global scale is mostly directed 
against authoritarian state secularism by mobilizing religious and often ethnic 
identities. This is the major cause of the intensification of religious and ethnic 
nationalisms all over the world. 

In these multiple constellations of modernization and democratization 
connected to the mobilization of religious and ethnic nationalisms in their 
pluralistic as well as fundamentalist varieties, the contemporary intensifica- 
tion of global forces plays an important role. In all parts of the world, they 
intensify interactions as well as conflicts between different civilizations, 
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religions and secular cultures. However, it would be misleading, as the west- 
ernization versions of globalization theory tend to assume, to see the global 
rise of religious and ethnic nationalism only as an anti-modern, transitional 
phase on the road to a western civic-secular type of national identity. It would 
as well be misleading, as the postmodernist and world-system versions of 
globalization theory presuppose, to interpret the global rise of religious and 
ethnic nationalism as an anti-global, anti-western defence of threatened tra- 
ditional societies with their religious and ethnic identities. Rather, as I have 
tried to demonstrate, it should be seen as a phase-specific result of the demo- 
cratic, liberalizing and often populist contestation of authoritarian-secular 
regimes in the context of processes of state-formation and nation-building in 
non-European societies and their own multiple forms of modernity and paths 


of modernization. 
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Introduction 


Sos the 1960s, the phenomenon of social change in the countries of the 
South has been a particular discussion topic of social scientists. Á great 
variety of approaches can be found. These approaches began in the 1960s with 
the theories of modernization of Anglo-Saxon origin. In the 1970s, the theories 
of dependency followed, developed by intellectuals from Latin America. 
During the same period, theories of structural change and a structural- 
functionalist approach were developed. In the 1980s, theories began to refer to 
disconnection or endogenous development, as developed by UNESCO. 

Today, it seems that this research situation needs a more profound 
approach, which takes into account current theoretical and empirical levels 
of the social sciences. Previous research has shown that progress in this 
research field can only be obtained when more general aspects and preferably 
theoretical aspects are tackled.’ It seems interesting to concentrate one's 
approach on the concepts of structure and time, and to analyse their relevance 
for the countries of the South. 

If we examine the temporal and structural aspects of development, we 
have to ask if a general structure of development exists in the South, and in 
particular, in Africa south of the Sahara. One of our fundamental hypotheses 
is to emphasize the internationalization of some structures, the more or less 
conscious acceptance of western models or parts of them by large groups in 
Africa south of the Sahara. In these countries, this meant the mixture between 
autochthonous models and one or more models crossing national frontiers. 
Colonization — interpreted according to an interactive understanding — had 
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an important influence on the structural change of the autochthonous social 
systems, which had contact with different colonial powers since the end of 
the 19th century. Change induced by various colonial politics consisted of 
introducing a formal educational system, paid labour and a bureaucratic 
system. Despite great differences between autochthonous groups, we can 
today find elites who support a rather identical development in their own 
respective countries. Although colonial interventions came from outside the 
different countries, changes of the autochthonous societies had to be adapted 
to this model originating from another social system which had had an 
increasing influence since the beginning of the 20th century. The integration 
of different elements from this system with those of the autochthonous 
societies happened slowly and gradually. Today, no groups remain which are 
not influenced by structures of western models. The sort of change which 
occurred was dependent on the different autochthonous systems. These 
societies resisted in different ways and/or changed important aspects of their 
social systems necessary for their survival, despite the growing influence of 
the predominant model of development. At the same time, these autoch- 
thonous societies let very different cultural models inside their particular 
societies coexist; models which maintained and maintain ambivalent links 
with social structures imposed from outside national societies. 

At this point, the element time becomes an instrument for the analysis of 
changes which took place in these societies. The transformation of a social 
system never concerns all elements at the same time: several elements change 
in the initial phase, and force other elements to change until the emergence 
of another structural model can be observed. In the case study presented in 
this article, we find a social structure which seems to be characteristic of the 
development of the societies of the South. Since the 1940s, Africa south of 
the Sahara has been living this structural change with more or less intensity 
according to social systems or groups. Thus, the problem of social change is 
linked to an analysis which concerns the interaction of two rather different 
cultural systems since the beginning of the 20th century, and, at the same 
time, the factor time allows the explanation of numerous phenomena result- 
ing from this interaction. 

Such an approach requires the utilization of other research methods. In 
order to illustrate the disharmonies and frictions within African societies, it 
seems important to consider elements which result from the interaction of 
these societies with western societies. The first analyses in this direction have 
been done,” but they are still marginal, and, above all, they do not represent 
detailed studies of the problem, because of the fact that they examine either 
the change of the autochthonous society, or the problem, without looking for 
a theoretical explanation. If we maintain that the interaction of African 
societies with societies of western culture led to the emergence of a new type 
of social system, despite the strong influences of former colonial powers, we 
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are constrained to analyse this development by observing relevant develop- 
ment policies and the change of autochthonous societies. 

I think it makes sense to examine the sort of interaction which took place 
between individuals, groups and societal structures in a process of structural 
change. In this case, individual life-stories can be considered to be the expres- 
sion of a conflict between two structures. During the interaction which took 
place in the colonial period, two different social systems confronted one 
another. Actions were related to two concepts of society. They reflected fric- 
tions and disharmonies between different value systems. An analysis of 
change underlines the fact that, at a particular moment, a given structure no 
longer represents a value system which can be accepted. This structure may 
no longer be adapted to social reality. If, furthermore, the way of reproduc- 
tion of actions changes, structures which are no longer advantageous become 
problematic and have to be changed. 

During the analysis of transformation processes of societies and, in 
particular, processes linked to colonization, this phenomenon can be 
observed in an astonishing way. Colonization — considered as a gradual 
process of change, and as the development project of a powerful group — 
brought about, in a rather short period of time, a fundamental restructura- 
tion of social systems of African societies. In particular, French colonization 
can be considered as an example of such processes of transformation. The 
systematic introduction of an economic, political, social and cultural system 
different from those of the African societies, implied that the colonial powers 
succeeded in introducing their structures and in reaching their objectives. 

An analysis of social change which took place inside the African groups 
has to consider the influence of the western culture on these social systems, 
and the phenomenon of social change resulting from the interaction between 
both. This analysis is rather complex and surpasses theories of moderniz- 
ation, which privilege a development in direction of the western model 
without considering particular elements of a given society. Furthermore, it 
surpasses dependency theories, which tried to explain this change by the 
external influence of an uneven economic world system. Only an analysis 
which takes into account these three dimensions will show the social relations 
and the particular character of change during the colonial period and its 
effects on actual processes of change. 

In general, social scientists using this approach consider reasons, forms 
and possible directions of social change. They reflect on the interest of 
society’s members to assemble knowledge about past, present and future by 
taking into consideration the fact that it is nearly impossible to explain 
history completely or to make more than general predictions of future 
events. 

Change can be found and analysed in rather limited groups, in processes 
of transformation, which are of varying lengths and of varying character, and, 
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if the factor time is considered, as short- or long-term change or as continu- 
ous or non-continuous change. The sociological explanation of change is 
related to the structure which changes and to elements which cause this 
change. The analysis of social change tries to show conditions and factors 
which cause the movement of a society from one particular situation to 
another. 

Two problems can be found here. On the one hand, elements must be 
established which are at the origin of change, and, on the other, original and 
final situations of transformation processes must be characterized. To tackle 
transformations means that the sociologist or the social anthropologist has to 
consider all aspects of a social system which form a given structure, mechan- 
isms of selection for different actions and the possibility of resulting actions. 

Processes may be represented by unique structural characteristics which 
structure a sequence of events. A social process can only be explained and 
characterized by the isolation of significant elements which form a given 
structure, and by an analysis of their relations.‘ A particular moment of a 
transformation process can be demonstrated by linking several elements and 
their mutual relations. The change of a given structure or the appearance of 
two different structures represents various periods of social history. Without 
the concept of structure, social processes and history in its particular aspect 
of development cannot be understood. 

The approach of Teune and Mlinar,> which has influenced my research, 
tried to include these aspects in a theory of social change. Because of the fact 
that this conceptual model can be considered as a heuristic framework, I 
present in the following paragraphs some of its important aspects. Both 
scholars underline that they present a theory which takes into consideration 
societies of the South and the North, their past, their present and their future. 
According to them, development is a characteristic element of all social 
systems. It is defined by a growing diversity of systemic components, and a 
further integration of these or other components. Social development takes 
place between the poles of diversity and integration: the extreme point of 
integration means that the stability of different components of a system is so 
high that a continuous development, because of the rigidity of the structure, 
is no longer possible. The development of a system depends on the inter- 
action between diversity and integration, which indicates the particular situ- 
ation of the social system. 

According to the authors, integration is the degree of probability of a 
change of characteristics of a specific system, which is caused by the change 
of its elements (Teune and Mlinar, 1978: 43). Diversity as a structural particu- 
larity of a system can be deduced from the distribution of the characteristics 
of a system’s elements (Teune and Mlinar, 1978: 35). This is the stage of non- 
identity of the system characteristics. Thus, social development is a process 
which links the levels of integration and diversity (Teune and Mlinar, 1978: 
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44). The growth of these levels means the direction of social development. 
However, possibilities of disintegration or stagnancy are not excluded. 

The transformation of a system happens at the moment when the 
system has attained its limits of diversity and integration. Then, a new prin- 
ciple of integration of a society appears, which, at the same time, represents 
a transformation of the system and its characteristic structures. Further- 
more, the degree of development depends on the quantity of system 
elements, which means that a higher variability of system elements permits 
a larger systemic change. This process can be imagined in the following way: 
at a particular instant, 2 new element is introduced; this element raises the 
diversity of the system, but reduces its level of integration; different com- 
ponents of the system accept the new element. The probability that a new 
element is produced accrues. The process which I describe here begins a new 
cycle with the creation of another element (Teune and Mlinar, 1978: 72). 
Therefore, each new element reduces the degree of system integration and 
raises, at the same time, the total number of its elements. The new element 
has to be integrated in the system. During this movement, it changes the 
links between the different elements. The degree of integration rises accord- 
ing to the degree of development of the system (Teune and Mlinar, 1978: 
74ff.). 


The Concept of Time and the Analysis of Social Change 


When we return to the conceptual scheme of evolution,” we find that the 
development which took place during the colonial period was conceived by 
making use of evolutionary ideas. The procedure of France is interesting 
insofar as this country believed in a development in the direction of a particu- 
lar model. It is evident that this sort of development led in the decades of 
French colonization to frictions, breakups and anomic situations. Forty years 
after the rapid decolonization of most of the countries of Africa south of the 
Sahara, it is agreed that this development follows a westernization pattern 
(Godelier, 1995: 169, 175), without the disappearance of certain cultural 
elements of African groups. The problem which has now to be tackled is the 
urgent duty to describe this sort of development, which was conceived and 
practised by countries such as France and Great Britain, and its unforesee- 
able effects, which were caused by elements of the cultures of the African 
groups interacting with western models. Today, the question is no longer to 
find possible ways of development, but actual tendencies must be empha- 
sized, and secondary effects must be analysed. 

In the case of countries of the South, these transformations were intro- 
duced by different colonial powers. The creation of a difference came from 
outside the social systems of African groups and had to be incorporated in 
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existing social systems. These processes were undertaken with the aim to 
begin a transformation process, which started during the colonial period and 
could no longer be reversed some decades later. If one takes into consider- 
ation that the societies of Africa south of the Sahara were confronted with 
societal structures very different from their own structures, one can imagine 
the effort made in order to maintain social functions of values originating 
from two cultural systems, which referred to different social structures. The 
resulting disharmonies and frictions find their expression in what we now call 


development problems. 


Consequences for the Research on Social Change 


This more or less theoretical discussion obliges me to insist on several neces- 
sary elements of an analysis of processes of social change which the countries 
of the South have been living through. It seems to me that an analysis which 
uses concepts of the approaches of the 1960s through to the 1990s is no longer 
possible (Schuerkens, 1995a). My approach demonstrates that we have to 
reconsider the concept of structure, and, in particular, the transformation of 
a structure during a given time period. In the case of societies of the South — 
at least a large part of Francophone and Anglophone Africa south of the 
Sahara — this means that changes which take place can only be explained by 
the interaction of two very different societal structures since the beginning 
of the colonial period. In this situation, it is evident that the structures of 
dominant groups could be accepted more easily. However, they confronted 
the social structures of African groups. In the earlier years, until the 1940s, 
the coexistence of these two structures was possible despite their differences. 
Since the 1940s, the dominant structures of the model originating from 
outside the African social systems were implanted. They met with autoch- 
thonous structures, which had to react. In the early part of the colonial 
period, the survival of these social systems could often be noted. Actors 
ignored that some social elements had less and less influence, or even that 
these elements prevented a ‘normal’ functioning of social systems 
(Schuerkens, 2001a). When these disharmonies became obvious, scholars and 
development experts began to speak about breakups and underdevelopment. 
However, these concepts can rarely explain real situations. They indicate 
facts, without clarifying reasons. 

I have shown so far that the issue of development has to be tackled along- 
side other concepts in order to explain problems, to see their origins and to 
suggest possible outcomes which would help to overcome situations often 
considered as dramatic. This means that we have to consider African cultures 
and their influences on a development which can no longer be conceptual- 
ized as if it could be reversed. This change should permit African societies to 
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develop harmoniously while accepting structures introduced from outside 
their social systems. 

In this sense, I underline the diversity of possible developments and the 
universality of some structures which met with the social structures of 
African groups. The diversity of a transformation is realized at a particular 
point, originating from the acceptance of, the desire for, or the refusal of an 
interaction. However, the actual multiplicity of cultures does not mean the 
same variety of development. Change in an interactive world has to accept 
local particularities, but should not be reversed to emphasize, for instance, 
the authenticity of a particular culture. Multiculturalism will continue all over 
the world. Yet, the actual tendency is one of an existing universality, which 
is difficult to demonstrate because of large local differences. 


The Glocalization of the Labour System in Ghana and the 
Ivory Coast 


In this part of my article, I show how social transformations introduced by 
the former colonial powers Britain and France have interacted with local 
African structures in Ghana and the Ivory Coast since the 1950s. I demon- 
strate that the autochthonous systems slowly changed because of contacts 
between different structural systems. One of my hypotheses consists of 
showing the character of internationalization of the labour system and the 
acceptance of western models by a great part of the populations in Africa 
south of the Sahara. The analysis of these two countries reveals that a particu- 
lar interlinking took place: the colonial intervention came from abroad, and 
African societies had to adapt a model imposed by actors coming from very 
different social systems. 

My aim consists in demonstrating how the introduction of different 
structural parameters has been reflected by individuals and groups. An actor 
lives in a particular period, and the dominant patterns of this period have an 
influence on him or her. An analysis of two life-stories collected in Ghana 
and one collected in the Ivory Coast shows different aspects of this trans- 
formation of the labour system, frictions and cleavages. 

The Ivory Coast and Ghana were influenced by rather different colonial 
approaches. The Ivory Coast was influenced by an approach based on the 
French colonial model, which was characterized by the systematic introduc- 
tion of French patterns to be adapted by local elites to African social, cultural, 
political and economic systems. France tried to change African institutions 
slowly, but the gulf between French and African structures meant a rapid 
confrontation of two very different systems. From the 1950s, the Ivory Coast 
was exposed to important change in its social, political and economic systems. 
Slowly, the country was introduced into world history. The elites accepted 
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transformations linked to French interests. In the 1980s, the country experi- 
enced 2 crisis of its economic and political institutions, which demonstrated 
the difficult coexistence of African and western elements.’ 

Great Britain introduced political institutions in its colonial territories and 
permitted African societies to develop their own social systems. Nevertheless, 
due to the interaction of rather different groups, the African cultures experi- 
enced important processes of social transformation.’ Since the colonial period, 
a national elite had been created, privileged because of its educational status, 
its professions and its wealth. Since 1957, Prime Minister Nkrumah tried to 
establish a ‘socialist’ system in Ghana. At the end of Nkrumah’s period, the 
situation in the country was one of financial crisis. In the 1980s, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund implemented an adjustment programme. Workers 
and the poor had to support the difficult conditions imposed by this pro- 
gramme. During the last few years, Ghana’s economic situation has improved, 
but in comparison to the Ivory Coast, the country’s GDP is much lower. 

The transformation of the labour system in the two countries shows a 
diversification due to globalizing processes in the economic sphere. A new 
labour system appeared, which was influenced by international economic 
parameters. 

Quantitative and qualitative data were used in this research. Census data 
and sociodemographic data were used to describe aspects of the labour 
systems of the two countries. The life-history method was used to recon- 
struct changes on the individual level. I selected older men (between 50 and 
60 years), who had experienced the period of structural transformation of the 
labour system in a rural or urban context. I chose people with rather different 
profiles regarding salary, profession and social prestige. This procedure 
allowed me to study the labour system this group of more senior men had 
experienced during the last 20-40 years. 

I used an interview guide to structure discussions, but I encouraged free 
associations too. Thus, I was able to cover a wide range of topics: the memory 
of the group related to the colonial period and the first years after the inde- 
pendence of the two countries; the transformation of their professional tasks 
due to the interaction of different labour systems, professional careers, 
earnings, etc. 

During summer 1995, I collected about 50 life-stories, in the suburb of 
Taifa in Ghana’s capital Accra, and in two suburbs (Marcory and Koumassi) 
in Abidjan, the major port city of the Ivory Coast. I was interested in illus- 
trating the life-experiences of these men, which quantitative methods cannot 
reveal. Most of the life-stories were collected at the home of the interviewees 
or at their workplace, if, for instance, they possessed a small shop. The inter- 
views took 45-110 minutes, with a median of 60-70 minutes. The life-stories 
enabled me to reconstruct the professional history of these men, their situation 
as retired people, various aspects of their marital life and their relationship to 
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their children. Sometimes, the stories let me look in on the lives of men who 
had owned a farm and/or a house. Several life-stories revealed information 
relating to the economic, political and social history of the country, and, thus, 
to the structural constraints that this group was exposed to. 

What about the labour system of the two countries? At the beginning of 
the 20th century, almost the entire population of both the Gold Coast (as 
Ghana was then called) and the Ivory Coast were peasants, and so one can 
imagine the great differences which would some decades later appear in these 
people’s lives. Paid labour was introduced in these regions in the 1920s. In 
the 1950s, the workers in the north of these countries would only work away 
from their home villages for a year at most, if at all. To settle in the south of 
these countries was not yet a big attraction. The principal aim of these men 
was to gain some money during periods of low activity. 

In 1975, 74 percent of the working population in the Ivory Coast lived in 
a rural area and only 26 percent in an urban area. In 1985, 60 percent worked 
in a rural area and 40 percent in an urban area. In 1988, 63 percent of the active 
population worked in agriculture and 12 percent were traders. Workers, 
craftsmen and drivers accounted for about 13 percent of the active population. 
The other groups were rather small: 4 percent worked in public services; 3 
percent were professional people; 3 percent were white-collar workers. In the 
same year, 15,000 persons received a pension (Schuerkens, 2001b: 50-8). 

In Ghana, the census of 1984 gave information about the population 
according to different sectors of the economy: more than 3 million people 
worked in agriculture; 900,000 worked in industry; 130,000 people worked 
in public services; 130,000 people in trade; 220,000 people described them- 
selves as technicians. In 1989, 70 percent of men were self-employed; 27 
percent worked for an employer (Schuerkens, 2001b: 71). 

From these data, we can conclude that a very different labour system had 
been introduced during a rather short time period. The group of men relating 
their life-stories had had to accept new norms and values. The life-stories — 
as we show later — revealed conflicts and new configurations, as well as the 
meaning of these changes. Over a period of no more than a few decades, a 
profound restructuring of African societies had been undertaken. The life- 
stories demonstrate colonial and neocolonial logics, and a way of life influ- 
enced by the creation of a new structural model. They reveal stereotyped 
situations, professional trajectories and patterns of conduct which can be 
found, with some variations, in western countries, too. 


The Life-Stories 


In order to show the local life-world of these men, I would like to present, 
first, two life-stories which I collected in Ghana. They illustrate traditional 
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functions in a modern context. The first person, Nana Kwabena, was married 
to two wives in the customary way. He had seven children, who were 
between 27 and 35 years old. His children’s formal educational levels were 
not high: they occupied jobs like taxi-drivers. His daughters were married 
and their husbands were taxi-drivers or small-scale traders. Kwabena could 
not read or write. His father had been a farmer. Kwabena himself worked as 
a farmer in his home village, but he emphasized during the interview that he 
also worked selling his crops: cocoa, coffee and palm nuts. He did not earn 
much money through this activity. Nevertheless, he employed two workers 
on his farm of two acres (Schuerkens, 2001b: 143-5). 

His wives were both traders. One of them sold cold water and other 
small items. The other woman sold mats and baskets. Kwabena had 
to build three houses at a time when the prices were still low, houses where 
his family was now living. He did not want his family to rent houses. His 
children had bought items of furniture like armchairs, stools and tables. But, 
he stressed: The children do not have much money and nor do I have money. 
We are all poor and struggling. I must struggle to provide furniture for my 
visitors [to sit on]. The market is not helpful. People are not buying now. So 
we do not have money.’ 

He was elected chief of Taifa because in 1971 he was the first person to 
settle there. The inhabitants of the local area trusted him. He will be in this 
position until he dies, when another local man will be elected chief. 
Kwabena's role is subordinate to that of the chief of the whole city of Accra, 
but his responsibilities as district chief included, for instance, ensuring his 
local streets and area are kept clean. In his eyes, to be a chief was a prestigious 
position; he was not being paid at all. Kwabena told us about his role as chief: 
‘God has given me the talent to control people and I am happy with that. It’s 
the work of God. I have a peaceful life and honour as a chief.’ His activities 
meant he could receive gifts of goods. For instance, after our discussion, I was 
asked to buy him two bottles of beer. His only problem is that he did not 
have much money. Nevertheless, he did not think of himself as poor: ‘If I 
don’t owe anybody anything, I think I am okay.’ 

The second person I want to introduce was a traditional chief and a 
merchant (Schuerkens, 2001b: 145-7). Nana Michael was 46 years old when 
we interviewed him in 1995. He had two wives: he married one of them in 
church, and the other one in the traditional manner. He had four children: 
one was 25 years old and was studying medicine. The other three children 
were 10, 14 and 16 years old and were still going to state schools at the time 
of our fieldwork. Nana Michael himself had attended a state school for 10 
years. Then he started a job, so he could get his driving licence and become 
a driver. He found his first job through the help of a relative. Seven years later, 
he decided that the profession of driver was no longer what he wanted. He 
told us: “You can be a driver for somebody. When one's son goes to school, 
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he will come out with a great profession, but you still remain a driver.’ This 
argument led him to want to improve his situation. He informed his 
employer that his salary was too small. His employer's brother decided to 
lend him some money, which Nana Michael used to buy his first car. He 
employed a driver to take passengers between Accra and Lomé. After two 
years Nana Michael was able to pay back the money he had been lent. Ten 
years later, he owned four vehicles: two taxis and two mini-buses taking 15 
and 19 people. He employed four drivers and four ticket sellers. A friend had 
lent him money to buy more cars, money which Nana Michael paid back 
promptly too. At the same time, he was the owner of a farm where he reared 
cattle and where he employed 25 people. With the money he made, he was 
able to build three houses. 

His decision to leave his job as a driver appears to have been a good one. 
Nana Michael told us: T don’t want to be rich and I don’t want to be poor, 
because when you become rich you have no respect and when you are poor, 
[you may feel so desperate] at times, you may want to commit suicide. I want 
to be in between. If I can feed myself and pay my children's fees, I am okay. 
I don’t want to work as a labourer. But my education will not allow me to 
become a minister.” 

In 1986, at the death of his uncle, he inherited the position of traditional 
chief. For two months, he dedicated himself to learning the duties of a chief: 
how to speak in public, how to wear the traditional clothes, etc. His uncle 
had been a policeman, but he had owned, as Nana Michael in his turn, several 
houses and cars. Nana Michael’s functions consisted, for instance, in settling 
disputes between couples or in assisting at funerals. These festivities were 
very costly, but they were linked to his position. With his numerous pro- 
fessional activities, he had enough money to exercise them correctly. 
However, Nana Michael’s rather low educational level contributed to the fact 
that he did not abandon his rather modest lifestyle regarding clothes and food 
for instance. 

The following life-story is from Abidjan in the Ivory Coast 
(Schuerkens, 2001b: 84-9). Claude G. was 68 years old in 1995. He was 
married and had 12 children, of whom one was a secretary, another an 
employee at a post-office and another an accountant. In the 1940s, he had 
attended primary school. At the age of 18, he began work in the dispatch 
department of a French company. Some time later, after an initial period of 
training, he became an accountant. Not happy with his salary, he moved to 
a better-paying company, where he stayed for 30 years until his retirement. 
After several years, he attained a managerial position immediately below the 
French expatriate employees, and was thus one of the few managers of his 
age in the Ivory Coast. His salary was high and his pension was very good 
in comparison to other pensioners. During his working life, he was able to 
buy two houses in Abidjan. His father and mother had been peasants. He 
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was their only child to go to school and he achieved a better professional 
and financial level than his brothers and sisters. He has helped and still helps 
his siblings financially and in other ways, for example helping them in the 
construction of their houses. In this way, he continued to link two contexts: 
the world where he earned his living and which assured a comfortable 
pension, and his traditional African environment, which would not have 
accepted Claude G., the only one of his kin who had achieved professional 
success in the modern economy, spending his money on just himself, his 
wife and children. Instead he used his resources to help other people, a 
characteristic which may have influenced his ongoing financial success. 
Furthermore, he believed his situation as a pensioner would only be assured 
when all his children could guarantee their own livelihoods. He was proud 
of his success, but he was not presumptuous. Claude G. was interested in 
maintaining good relations with his extended family and his former col- 
leagues. In fact, he had adopted a set of ethics which he had learnt during 
his career as one of the highest-paid African employees in any French enter- 
prise and which he could combine with the obligations originating from his 
African kinship. 

In general, I found that the professional situations of these older men 
were characterized by a rising mobility. The fathers of these men had mostly 
been small- or medium-scale farmers. Often, their sisters and brothers were 
still working on farms. Some individuals had experienced social mobility, but 
in no way the majority of family members. 

A new professional life, regulated by criteria still unknown in the 1950s 
and 1960s, had been accepted due to schooling and/or professional activities. 
The men interviewed found social stability in their families or in their mar- 
riages. The strong links between husbands and their wives were astonishing, 
but they show that these older men need emotional security. In many cases 
they were married to only one wife and said that they wanted to stay in this 
relationship until death. In both countries, these men formed the first gener- 
ation of retired employees. In their marriages, they tried to find a form of 
stability which their working life no longer guaranteed. Most of our inter- 
viewees’ wives worked as traders in the informal sector. Relations between 
parents and children showed that familial ties were strong and they enjoyed 
leisure time with their families. 

Another interesting topic to come out of the life-stories is that these older 
men were eager to build their own home during their working life. Building 
a house is considered an important marker of success and assures spatial 
stability. How much the construction cost depended on the men’s pro- 
fessional situations. The time spent on this task was long: it would often take 
about 10 years before the house was built and the family could live there. Our 
interviewees were proud of their houses, and they allowed them to stay in an 
urban area after their retirement. 
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Through the life-storiesi° there emerge different sorts of answers to the 
structural transformations of the labour system. The economic system of 
both countries began to change in the 1920s, but only in the 1940s and 1950s 
did these changes became structurally significant. Since independence in the 
1950s and 1960s, the globalization of the labour system has become more and 
more central for most of the African population. The life-stories brought 
very different answers to given situations. The individual could adapt to 
structural transformations in different ways. These differences could be 
explained by the personal labour situation. We could not find any differenti- 
ation between the men we interviewed themselves, but only between large 
economic sectors, such as agriculture, industry and the informal sector. This 
fact indicated a rather limited social integration of the labour system.!! Actors 
had to find answers to new situations: their traditional system could no 
longer assist them. Furthermore, we found that differences in social origins 
played a secondary role: intellectual and social capacities could influence 
given solutions. If one had a successful farmer for a father, to be rich was no 
disadvantage. But in most cases, it was not possible to speak of the trans- 
mission of social privileges. Structural factors such as the level of unemploy- 
ment, the restructuration of the economic system or the importance of the 
informal sector influenced the life-stories. Our analysis showed that the 
professional instability experienced rendered difficult each professional 
project. Often, and even more so in Ghana, the years spent in a professional 
school influenced neither the professional history nor the salary of these 
men. 

In the Ivory Coast, the men were often fatalistic. Life was considered 
difficult, a fact which became a norm, due to the great number of actors con- 
cerned. However, these men considered their life as rather unique: they did 
not participate in collective actions. Often psychological adaptations could 
be found, such as to resign oneself to the situation or to become depressed. 
Nevertheless, the life-stories were rather different. It was difficult to find a 
common structure. People could only be differentiated into similar group- 
ings by their general link to an economic sector, such as working in the 
primary, secondary or tertiary sector. This type of differentiation might be 
replaced in the next generation of retired men by differentiation according to 
social stratum. Conflicting situations which can actually be found in indi- 
vidual life-stories may then contribute to differentiate between indrvidual 
actors and may indicate different hierarchical groups. The life-stories indicate 
that actors learned in a rather short time period new patterns of socialization 
and new professional activities. 

I found that the lives of farmers were seldom characterized by material 
aspects, which would link these people to a monetary economy (Schuerkens, 
2001b: 205-7). During the last few years, low prices of produce had had an 
influence on the life of these peasants, as had expenditure linked to children’s 
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schooling and to medical needs. The number of workers on what were often 
long-established farms was reduced too. These farmers form strong and 
close ties with their labourers: they work with them throughout their lives, 
supervising and coordinating their tasks. Yet the productivity of these men 
is rather low. Often, only the fact of inheriting a large farm, or having 
money through having had a second job in the city would differentiate these 
peasants. But such differences are only quantitative. The working attitudes 
of these peasants are similar. Some years previously, it had still been possible 
to build their own homes with the money earned from harvests. But in 1995, 
farmers were complaining their earnings were at no more than subsistence 
level. 

It is interesting to consider common characteristics among these 
peasants’ life-stories. This group has experienced a rather similar form of 
economic transformation, and integration into a monetary economy. The 
activities of these peasants have not fundamentally changed during the last 
few decades. As a group, the parameters one might use to assess their lives 
are very different from those one would use for urban men. Not only are 
their incomes different from those of men working in the towns and cities, 
but they indicate 2 much lower level 5f differentiation too. 

I tried to include the informal sector in my research (Schuerkens, 
2001b: 209-11). This sector is applicable to several categories of actors: 
young people; those trying to integrate into the urban economy after a 

an migration; and those who have had to leave the formal sector 
of the economy, for instance after having been dismissed, or following 
retirement. These reasons explain why few people can be found who spend 
their entire active life in the informal economy. Often, this sector of the 
economy is only attractive for people looking for work after having left the 
rural or the formal economy. Workers in this sector are influenced by 
factors associated with the formal economy, such as monetary income and 
the specialization of tasks, but also by factors linked to traditional agricul- 
ture (domestic activity, a low number of workers and low incomes). Thus, 
this sector is situated between the two other sectors, and forms a sector of 
transition. 


X Conclusion 
The comparative method used in my research leads me to conclude that the 
differences between colonial policies (British and French styles) and neo- 
colonial practices (‘socialist’ vs liberal policy) are not that important for the 
internationalization of the labour system. I have shown that the transform- 
ations which I analysed in both countries seem to be characteristic of the 
structural change of the labour system in countries of the South, and, in 
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particular, in Africa south of the Sahara. The confrontation of African labour 
systems with systems influenced by the dominant economic system shows 
that there have emerged in urban centres social patterns largely influenced by 
western economies, even if the informal and the agricultural sectors would 
seem to be more dominant in countries of the South. It has become obvious 
that, over the last three or four decades, the labour system of these countries 
has accepted patterns that link these economies in an irreversible manner to 
the dominant economic model. 

Research about transformations in the countries of the South should 
- therefore no longer look for a structural direction of change. Instead, studies 
should be undertaken which tackle normal forms of social change. We need 
more descriptive studies about countries of the South, and even comparisons 
with other regional contexts in the South and in the North, for instance 
Eastern Europe. My research findings can be extended to other countries of 
West and Central Africa, such as Senegal, Cameroon, or Gabon. Countries 
of the Sahel, such as Mali or Burkina Faso, should be approached rather more 
cautiously however, because their contacts with western economies seem to 
have been more limited and patterns of change might be different. In con- 
clusion, I would like to stress that it is necessary to study how structurally 
different labour systems combine with one another in various parts of the 
world.” 

I am interested in demonstrating in these life-stories how professional 
mobility is adapted to the crises and frictions of the economic, social and 
political systems of African countries. Professional failure and disappoint- 
ments, the restructuration of economic systems and the transformation of the 
informal sector are the long-lasting effects of structural transformations. The 
life-stories reveal that high levels of professional instability prevent people 
making professional and career plans. The actual life-world 1s characterized 
by structural determinants such as the level of unemployment and the irreg- 

ularities of the labour market. 

"Finally, it should be pointed out that the transformation of the labour 
system did not mean a change inside African society, but a change of African 
society, insofar as a structural transformation of the labour system took 
place which had important effects on professional identities.” My research 
has indicated that important development problems of the countries of the 
South have been resolved in a specific manner. If this hypothesis is right, the 
most serious transformation problems are behind us, although they still 
need detailed description. Research on their development comes next to 
studies of social change. Even if the ‘normal’ progression of transtormation 
processes is still beset by frictions and disharmonies, strategic problems will 
no longer be in the foreground. Next on the agenda may be to tackle 
synthetic approaches, and to undertake comparisons with other regional 
contexts. 
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1 See my book Dx Togo allemand aux Togo et Ghana indépendants. Changement 
social sous régime colonial (Schuerkens, 20012). 

2 See my book Transformationsprozesse in der Elfenbeinkiste und in Ghana: Eine 
bistorisch-vergleichende Analyse des Verbältmsses von Lebensgeschichten und 
struktuwrellen Wandlungsprozessen (Schuerkens, 2001b: esp. 23). For further 
examples, see Chanock (1985), Dirks (1987), Piault (1987), Pons (1988) and Ziegler 
(1988). 

3 Thomas and Znaniecki (1918-29) demonstrated this structural conflict with their 
description of the life of a Polish immigrant to the USA. 

4 See in this respect Helbling (1984: 95). 

5 See Teune and Mlinar (1978: 9). 

6 See for example Brock and Junge (1995). 

7 See Eder (1988: 306) for a similar conception. 

8 On the different colonial regimes, see Schuerkens (2001a). 

9 By transformation I understand a structural change in a social system, for example 
in the labour system described in this article. I refer to change when I speak, for 
example, of value change, which can take place with or without the transformation 
of a grven social structure. 

10 See my book on transformation processes in the Ivory Coast and Ghana 
(Schuerkens, 2001b), where 1 present at great length these life-stories. 

11 See on the concept of integration Peters (1993). 

12 See as an example of this sort of research the books written by Cabanes et al. (1995) 
and Pries (1997). 

13 See in this respect Godelier (1995: 178). 
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the Cunning State in India 


is article delineates trajectories of the glocalization of law by examining 
the interplay between the World Bank, NGOs and the state in India. It 
maps the changing contours of legal pluralism and hybridization of law in 
which traditional norms, national laws and policies, World Bank standards as 
well as international human rights and environmental regimes are recast in a 
new landscape of what Santos (1995) has termed ‘interlegality’. Empirical 
material from several World Bank financed infrastructure and biodiversity 
projects on the subcontinent is used to analyse the processes of the transna- 
tionalization of law and the diverse paths of its domestication. These projects 
highlight the clash between environmental conservation and human nghts as 
well as between the right to livelihood of local communities, whose survival 
depends on their collective rights to commons, and a model of economic 
growth based either on state-led development or on privatization managed 
by the state. The first part of the article considers the paradoxical conse- 
quences of the World Bank supported biodiversity project for the protection 
of lions in Gujarat, western India. The second section deals with the network 
‘Campaign for People’s Control Over Natural Resources’, which is contest- 
ing the state-market nexus involved in privatization at the expense of the 
poor. The global success of the transnational movement against the Narmada 
dam, which, however, failed to translate this success into local gains for those 
displaced by the project, is the subject of the third section. The disappoint- 
ing experience of civil society actors who filed claims on behalf of those 
adversely affected by World Bank projects before the Inspection Panel, an 
innovative transnational legal arena, which has failed to realize its potential 
so far, is discussed in the fourth part. 
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These case studies show a diversity of supra-state and non-state actors at 
work in varying alliances with one another at the local, national and supra- 
national levels. But they also demonstrate that the state is not merely a victim 
of neoliberal economic globalization, since it remains an active agent in trans- 
posing it nationally and locally. The monopoly of the state over the produc- 
tion of law is certainly being challenged both by international institutions and 
by civil society actors, subnational as well as supranational (Günther and 
Randeria, 2003). However, in contrast to the widespread diagnosis of the con- 
sequent decline of the state and a dismantling of its sovereignty, I argue in the 
final section that it would be a mistake to take this self-representation of 
states at its face value. We are faced not by weak, or weakening, states but by 
cunning states! which capitalize on their perceived weakness in order to 
render themselves unaccountable both to their citizens and to international 
institutions (Rander1a, 2001, 2003a). 

Due to its salience in domesticating neoliberal policies, the state remains 
an important interlocutor for civil society actors challenging these policies or 
seeking to mitigate their effects. However, grassroot NGOs and social move- 
ments in India are not only engaged in a defensive struggle against the state 
and the World Bank for the protection of the rights of indigenous peoples 
and other local communities over common property resources but are proac- 
tive in formulating new norms weaving together traditional collective rights, 
national laws and international standards. Their struggle for environmental 
justice is being waged through broad-based political mobilization and media 
campaigns but equally through the increasing use of national courts and 
international legal platforms. The latter includes the Inspection Panel at the 
World Bank, whose very genesis owes a great deal to the transnational coali- 
tion against the Narmada dam in western India (Randeria, 2001, 2003a, 
2003c). 

An important dynamic in the local transposition of neoliberal globali- 
zation consists in a part transnationalization and a part privatization of the 
state which increasingly effaces, on one hand, the boundary between the 
national and supranational and, on the other hand, that between state and 
civil society. Both contribute to what I have elsewhere described as the new 
pattern of scattered sovereignties (Randeria, 2001). The resulting reconfigu- 
ration of the state includes the selective implementation by the state of norms 
and policies designed by supranational institutions like the World Bank and 
the IMF and imposed in the form of credit conditionalities (Moore, 2000) or 
of ‘project law’ (von Benda-Beckmann, 2001). The distinction between law 
and public policy becomes increasingly blurred as rule-making is increasingly 
placed outside the arena of legislative deliberation and democratic decision- 
making (Randeria, 2003b). But an analysis of processes of glocalization of law 
needs to go beyond unpacking the state in terms of its legislative, adminis- 
trative and judicial institutions each with its own logic. It must also include 
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both an analysis of the decentralization of the state and the devolution of 
powers to regional and local governments as well as to NGOs which have 
taken over many of the functions of the state. If the state at the national level 
has lost some of its powers, regional governments have gained in influence as 
they now negotiate directly with the World Bank and try to implement 
investor-friendly policies in a bid to attract domestic and foreign capital. 
Therefore, the dynamics of glocalization are best studied at the level of the 
different regional governments in India. Two of the case studies in this article 
discuss some of these transformations, therefore, using empirical material 
from the province of Gujarat in western India. 

Given its centrality to the neoliberal restructuring of governance both 
within and beyond the nation-state, law provides an important vantage point 
from which to study some of these facets of globalization and the resistance 
to it. This article draws attention to the dynamics of exclusion and pauper- 
ization by focusing on struggles in the legal arena against land acquisition, 
involuntary displacement, environmental degradation, illegalities of state 
practices and the infringement of fundamental rights including the right to 
life and livelihood which links environmental action with human rights 
issues. An attempt is made to ground the analyses of the global in local pro- 
cesses and to situate local processes within a larger context of socioeconomic 
transformation as these are affected by the policies of nation-states and inter- 
national institutions. 

Social movements and NGOs in India have long been resisting a destruc- 
tive and inhumane model of development. They have recently assumed 
salience not only as translators of national and international law at the local 
level but equally as channels for the assertion of customary collective rights 
over local commons in national and international fora. As mediators linking 
the global with the local, social movement and grassroot NGOs with trans- 
national connections are an important interface between nation-states, supra- 
national institutions and local communities. Their entry into the national 
legal domain has been facilitated by the growth of judicial activism and public 
interest litigation but it has not been without its costs in terms of protracted 
legal battles with uncertain outcomes and the risk of depoliticizing an issue 
in the legal arena. Despite their equivocal experience with state law courts 
and supranational instances, social movements and NGOs across the country 
continue to use this arena in their struggles for social justice. But after exten- 
sive consultations at the grassroots, they have also formulated alternative 
people’s laws and policies on land acquisition, forests, rehabilitation or intel- 
lectual property rights in addition to holding public hearings on these issues 
(Randeria, 2001, 2003c). They have thus challenged not merely the monopoly 
of the state over the production of law but also its exclusive claim to repre- 
sent the greater common good. 
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Contesting the Lion’s Share: Pastoral Communities, Biodiversity 
and the World Bank 


International organizations like the World Bank introduce into the national 
legal arena concepts and principles which may be seen as ‘proto-law’ as they 
do not have the formal status of law yet, but in practice often obtain the same 
degree of obligation. Moreover, through their credit agreements with the 
state, they also introduce what may be described as ‘project law’ as an 
additional set of norms. Similarly, concepts like ‘good governance’, ‘co- 
management’, ‘sustainability’, etc. have all been elaborated in various inter- 
national treaties, conventions, protocols, though they are neither fully 
developed principles nor show internal coherence (von Benda-Beckmann, 
2001). At the national and local levels, various sets of actors invoke them as 
competing with, or overriding, national laws, or use them to ground the legit- 
imacy of national law as well as to advance claims against traditional rights 
and customary law. 

Some of the paradoxes and contradictions of the possibilities of the coex- 
istence of multiple and overlapping legal orders are evident, for example, in 
the controversy between environmentalist NGOs and the human rights 
groups which have been at odds with one another over the protection of the 
rights of lions versus those of pastoralists in the Gir forest in Gujarat. 
Whereas environmentalists champion the protection of wild life, human 
rights NGOs have been concerned with securing the livelihood and cultural 
survival of the pastoral communities in the area. The powerful NGO World- 
wide Fund for Nature-India (WWF-India), with its transnational linkages, 
draws its moral legitimacy as representative of global stakeholders in the 
environment. It has used its financial resources and media connections to 
make a case for the displacement of pastoralists who in its view endanger the 
survival of the lions. For example, as part of its campaign for the protection 
of biodiversity, it filed a case in the Supreme Court against the government 
of India for failing to implement national environmental laws and policies. 
Against such a narrow environmentalist agenda, which pits people’s rights to 
commons against conservationist goals, human rights NGOs and the local 
people’s movement, supported by a South Asian and South-East Asian 
human rights network, have mobilized for the protection of traditional rights 
of access to, and use of, natural resources based on the customary rights of 
the pastoral communities. But instead of relying entirely on local norms to 
make their case, they have also invoked the doctrine of public trust, bor- 
rowing from its elaboration in recent US court decisions on environment. 
They invoke the principle of the state as a trustee rather than as the owner of 
natural resources, which are seen to belong to local communities dependent 
on them. The US doctrine of public trust is thus used by civil society actors 
in India to challenge the validity of the continued reliance by the Indian state 
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on the colonial doctrine of eminent domain, which secures its sole control of 
forests, water and mineral resources (Randeria, 2003c). 

Issues relating to both biodiversity conservation and displacement have 
been at the centre of the controversy surrounding the eco-development 
project of the World Bank in the Gir forest in western India? The Gir sanc- 
tuary and National Park are located in Junagadh district with a protected area 
covering 1412 sq. km out of which 258 sq. km constitute the National Park 
with restricted access and complete displacement of the local population. The 
protected area is the last intact habitat of the Asian lion in the wild with about 
284 lions estimated to be living in the area. According to the Forest Depart- 
ment’s own figures, there are 54 traditional hamlets of pastoralists (nes) with 
an estimated population of 2540 within the area demarcated for the sanctu- 
ary (Ganguly, 2000). These families, which belong to several Hindu castes of 
Rabari, Charan and Bharwad, including two Muslim communities of 
Makrani and Siddi, raise livestock and sell milk products. They are collec- 
tively known by the occupational term Maldhari (owners of cattle). 

In 1972, over 800 families of Maldhari were forcibly displaced from the 
area demarcated as the National Park. Six hundred of these families were 
resettled under an inadequate rehabilitation programme which gave them 
land in villages near the sanctuary. This half-hearted attempt to turn pas- 
toralists into farmers failed due to the poor quality of land made available to 
families with no knowledge of agriculture and no access to inputs required 
for cultivation. Within a few years, many successful pastoralists selling milk 
and milk products over long distances were reduced to wage labour. In a 
survey conducted by the Forest Department in 1971, families living within 
the area demarcated for the sanctuary as a protected area were divided into 
those recognized as ‘permanent’, those deemed to be ‘non-permanent’ and 
those considered to be ‘illegal’. Only ‘permanent’ residents were granted a 
so-called ‘Maswadi’ pass, which entitles them to live with their families and 
graze their cattle within the protected area. This completely arbitrary division 
of the Maldhari communities has created families and family members with 
differential rights to residence and to carry on their traditional livelihood. It 
has also ruptured the social fabric, making it difficult for those living outside 
the borders demarcated by the Forest Department to visit the sacred sites of 
their communities within the Gir forest. Daughters and sisters married into 
villages on the periphery of the sanctuary, for example, now have the status 
of ‘tourists’ and are required to pay for a daily pass to visit their natal kin 
living in the protected area. 

The rights of the pastoralists to forest products, grazing land and water 
resources are sought to be overridden in the name of the greater common 
good by WWF-India and the state government of Gujarat. They argue that 
both the local ecological system and the lions are endangered by the tra- 
ditional grazing methods, used for large herds of livestock as well as by the 
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Maldhari’s increasing demands for the provision of modern infrastructure 
and other facilities in the area (such as tarred roads, electricity, schools and 
health centres). Following the interim order of the Supreme Court in the case 
filed by WWF-India in 1997, the Collector of Junagadh issued a notice 
evicting the Maldhari families from the Gir sanctuary in view of the proposed 
conversion of the entire area into a National Park. Human rights NGOs and 
people’s organizations in the Gir area have so far been able to prevent forced 
displacement as it contradicts the terms of the eco-development project 
agreement between the World Bank and the government of India. In terms 
of the overriding commitments accepted by the government of India in its 
agreement with the World Bank (World Bank, 1996), for the limited duration 
of the project and within the stx biodiversity project areas, World Bank 
policies safeguarding the rights of indigenous peoples and protecting those 
affected by a project from involuntary resettlement prevail over state laws. 
However, it is far from clear whether these conditionalities will have any per- 
manent Or pervasive impact on national resettlement policy or environmental 
laws. 

The Wildlife Protection Act drafted with the expert advice of the Smith- 
sonian Institute (USA) in the 1970s and adopted by the Indian parliament has 
provisions for declaring certain areas as ‘protected areas’ for purposes of 
setting up national parks or wildlife sanctuaries. Aimed at environmental 
conservation, it also contains procedures which work in practice to the detri- 
ment of the rights of local communities in these areas. WWF-India has found 
an ally in the Gujarat government and the two have teamed up to protect the 
environment using national legislation, whereas human rights activists have 
found an ally in the World Bank, which is committed to the standards laid 
down in its own operational directives and policies which protect project- 
affected people from forced eviction and guarantee the traditional rights of 
indigenous communities. These rules also provide for a participatory reset- 
tlement and rehabilitation of families affected by a project in a manner which 
protects their living standards, earning capacity and production potential and 
further stipulates that these should not deteriorate as a result of a World Bank 
project. So that ironically, the displacement, envisaged by the Gujarat govern- 
ment and the WWF-India in consonance with national law, has been tem- 
porarily averted by NGOs invoking World Bank norms. As the displacement 
would have contravened credit conditionalities accepted by the government 
of India as signatory to the agreement with the World Bank, the federal 
government prevailed on the regional government to stop all forced eviction. 
But this fine balance is likely to last only as long as the World Bank project. 

In order, therefore, to anchor people’s rights to natural resources in a 
more permanent policy framework beyond the short-term validity of the 
project law of the World Bank, human rights NGOs have advocated more 
systematic changes. They would like a programme of joint participatory 
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management of national parks and sanctuaries modelled on the Joint Forestry 
Management programmes in which local communities and the state act 
together to preserve the forests. These joint conservation programmes are 
premised on the assumption that local communities, especially indigenous 
people, are the best protectors of their environment. Having lived in a sym- 
biotic relationship with nature for centuries, they are assumed to have a tra- 
ditional way of life and alternative local knowledge which enables them to 
live in harmony with their environment. Apart from the tendency to roman- 
ticize indigenous people within a global, anti-statist environmental discourse 
which valorizes local knowledge (F von Benda-Beckmann, 1997), a primarily 
ecological view makes people's access to commons contingent on their 
conservation skills and intentions (K. von Benda-Beckmann, 1997) rather 
than framing the question in terms of their rights to land, forests and water 
for their livelihood. lt may thus freeze the cultures and lifestyles of these 
communities in time, so that an obligation to continue with their traditional 
way of life is a price they may have to pay for their non-displacement from 
their ancestral lands and forests. Demands by Maldhari communities in the 
Gir forest for modern amenities like electricity, or metalled roads linking 
their settlements (nes) with the markets for their dairy produce outside the 
protected area, are rejected by the WWF-India and the Forest Department in 
the name of wildlife conservation. What appears at first sight to be the 
autonomy to pursue their own way of life may turn out to be an obligation 
to do so, an ‘enforced primitivism’ (Wilder, 1997: 217) in the interests of bio- 
diversity and the Asiatic lion. 


Civic Alliances Contest State Control over Natural Resources 


Human rights NGOs present a case for people's rights over natural resources 
which goes much beyond the highly limited protective approach to dis- 
placement outlined in the World Bank policy as well as the sympathy for the 
mere participation of local communities as conservationists in the global 
environmental discourse. An all-India network of NGOs has recently chal- 
lenged the very basis of such a policy, and of national laws, which recognize 
only individual rights for purposes of compensation disregarding the collec- 
tive rights of communities to access natural resources. The Campaign for 
People's Control Over Natural Resources is a large new nationwide coalition 
of NGOs, including one from Gujarat, which seeks to reassert and protect 
the collective customary rights of local communities (e.g. pastoralists, fishing 
communities, marginal and poor farmers, landless labourers and indigenous 
peoples) to land, water, minerals and forests. Apart from court battles, many 
of the NGOs involved in the new network have been involved in local 
mobilization and protest on these issues for several years. 
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The entire problem of access to and use of common property resources 
has acquired a new urgency due to policies of liberalization and privatization 
introduced by the Indian state under the directive of the IMF and the World 
Bank. The central government itself admits in the new draft National Policy 
for Rehabilitation of Persons Displaced as a Consequence of Acquisition of 
Land that economic liberalization and an increase in private investment will 
generate a greater demand for land as well as for mineral resources and 
reserves located in regions inhabited primarily by tribal communities. Yet 
instead of a just and humane rehabilitation policy, based on a process of con- 
sultation and respect for democratic rights of the displaced, which would take 
into account the ground-level realities and complexities of land use and tra- 
ditional rights to commons, the new policy only seeks to ensure efficient 
expropriation and legal security in the interest of investors. Increasingly, 
‘wasteland’, forest areas and coastal areas under special environmental pro- 
tection through the Coastal Area Zonal Plan are being acquired by the state 
and made over to industries at nominal prices. That such iniquitous develop- 
ment destroys the traditional agricultural, pastoral or other patterns of liveli- 
hood of those who are forcibly displaced, economically marginalized and 
rendered assetless seems to be an acceptable price for inexorable industrial 
growth and progress. Here is where the ‘enabling state’, representing the sec- 
tional interests of the rich in the name of ‘national interest’, comes increas- 
ingly into conflict with those of its citizens living in poverty who are 
dependent on common property resources of land, water, forests for their 
survival. Paradoxically, voluminous new national and supranational environ- 
mental and human rights law goes hand in hand with the erosion of the collec- 
tive rights of communities, their traditional access to the commons and their 
right to determine for themselves their own vision of good life. Ecologically 
sustainable agriculture or pastoralism, which is either at the level of subsist- 
ence or produces for the market without large-scale commercialization, finds 
no place in official plans and policies. In view of the capitalist development 
model shared by the state and the World Bank, ‘backward’ peasants, pas- 
toralists and tribals are to be modernized through integration into the 
‘national mainstream’ and the market economy. The promise of industrial 
wage labour is held out as a stepping stone to higher income and skills for 
setting up independent business, a mirage of mobility into middle classes 
which is no more than ‘a myth inspired by wishful thinking’ as Jan Breman 
in his trenchant critique of the 1995 World Bank Development Report has 
argued (Breman, 1997: 88). 

i ization has meant a shrinking of state responsibilities but not a 
shrinking of the state apparatus, just as it has not led to less state interven- 
tionism but rather to state intervention in favour of capital (Randeria, 1999). 
Through a combination of legislative and executive measures, the Indian state 
has been seeking to undermine the access of local communities over their 
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natural resources. As the Campaign for People’s Control Over Natural 
Resources? has pointed out in its appeal in November 2000, the increasing 
pressure of privatization and industrialization under the neoliberal regime is 
eroding people’s rights to minerals, land, water and forests, turning these 
common resources into sources for private profit. The Campaign has drawn 
attention to two extremely worrying recent developments in this regard: the 
proposed amendments to the Land Acquisition Act (1894) and the proposed 
amendments to Schedule V of the Constitution. 

Of colonial provenance, the Land Acquisition Act (1894) (revised in 
1986) enables the state to acquire land for a public purpose without recog- 
nition and protection of people’s right to their natural resources and without 
consultation with them. The postcolonial state has so far used it to dispos- 
sess and displace some 30 million people for large-scale dams and irrigation 
projects, urban development schemes, wildlife parks and sanctuaries. Most of 
those forcibly evicted have been the rural poor and about 40 percent of the 
displaced belong to indigenous communities whose rights the government of 
India as a signatory to the ILO Convention 107 is obliged to protect. They 
have hardly received any adequate compensation in the absence of a national 
law or policy on resettlement and rehabilitation, which has been a long- 
standing demand of NGO networks, who have presented an alternative draft 
people’s policy on rehabilitation for public discussion. 

Under the new policies of economic liberalization, there has been a rapid 
increase in land alienation by the state on behalf of private industries and 
mining companies. Simultaneously, there has been an increase in both spon- 
taneous, sporadic, unorganized local resistance to these developments as well 
as more organized protest through networks of NGOs and social movements 
throughout the country. As the Land Acquisition Act (1894) only enables the 
state to acquire land for a public purpose, the central government is now 
proposing to amend the law to allow confiscation of land by the state on 
behalf of private industry and to introduce only cash compensation instead 
of providing alternative land. Ruling in a case where farmers had challenged 
such acquisition, the Supreme Court recently defined the setting up of private 
industry to constitute ‘public purpose’ thus permitting land acquisition by 
the state for use by private companies. A network of NGOs has started a 
nationwide campaign to protest against the proposed amendments and has 
drafted an alternative new Land Acquisition Act. Challenging this redrawing 
of the boundary between the public and the private, they advocate a partici- 
patory process of legislative amendment and a right to information rather 
than the shrouding of these new laws and policies in secrecy. 

In September 1997, the Supreme Court had given an important judge- 
ment restraining state action and upholding the rights of Adivasi communi- 
ties (indigenous peoples) to life and livelihood and to land and forests in 
scheduled areas reserved for them by the Constitution. Responding to a case 
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filed by Samata, an advocacy group for Adivasi rights in Andhra Pradesh on 
the issue of mining in scheduled areas, the Court had held that government, 
forest and tribal lands in these areas cannot be leased out to non-tribal or to 
private companies for mining or industrial purposes. It declared all such 
leases by various state governments to be null and void as they contravene 
Schedule V of the Constitution. It decreed that mining activity in these areas 
could only be carried out by the state Mineral Development Corporation or 
a cooperative of the tribals subject to it being in compliance with the Forest 
Conservation Act and the Environment Protection Act (SETU, 1999). The 
Supreme Court also recognized that under the 73rd Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, Gram Sabhas and Panchayats are competent to preserve and safe- 
guard the natural resources of the community. Thus, once again, it reiterated 
the right of self-governance of Adivasi communities. 

This landmark judgement, known as the Samata Judgement, was an 
important check on the illegal practices of the state, which encouraged an 
unchecked commercialization of land, forests and water. The Supreme Court 
dismissed the subsequent appeals by both the state and the Union govern- 
ments, which tried to overturn this decision against an environmentally 
unsustainable and economically inequitable industrialization. Under 
pressure from multinational corporations and Indian industry, the Union 
government has been seeking avenues to circumvent the judgement. The 
Ministry of Mines proposed, for example, an amendment to Schedule V of 
the Constitution with a view to removing all restrictions on the transfer of 
tribal and government lands in scheduled areas. The proposed amendment 
of Schedule V was to be tabled in parliament in the winter session of 2000/ Í; 
and would have permitted land acquisition by the state on behalf of private 
companies not only for public purposes but also for engaging in production 
for private profit. The amendment did not foresee any participatory process 
in which public purpose could be determined jointly by those communities 
whose rights to land, forests, water, a traditional way of life and livelihood 
are to be affected adversely. NGOs and social movements, who had been 
demanding such a consultative process and guarantees of protection for many 
years, have succeeded so far in blocking the legislation from entering the 
national legislature. 


Transnational Coalition against the Narmada Dam: Global 
Victories, Local Failures 


Given the fact that more and more citizens are now directly affected in their 
daily lives by the working of international institutions and their policies, it is 
not surprising that they choose to address these institutions directly with 
their protests, bypassing the national parliamentary arena in an attempt to 
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transnationalize an issue. The many ambivalences of this new transnational 
arena of an emerging global civil society are illustrated by the long drawn out 
struggle of the Narmada Bachao Andolan (Save Narmada Movement) in 
Gujarat, together with a network of national NGOs and transnational NGOs 
in Europe and the USA against the building of the Sardar Sarovar dam on the 
river Narmada. The World Bank was eventually forced to withdraw its finan- 
cial support comprising some 18 percent of the costs of the dam and 30 
percent of the expenditure on the canals. Highly detrimental to the environ- 
ment, the project was originally expected to displace 70,000 people (an 
estimate which had to be officially revised to 120,000) from a submergence 
area of approximately 370 sq. km (Morse and Berger, 1992). The World Bank 
itself conceded that it was later discovered that the construction of the canal 
network of 75,000 km would lead to the eviction and resettlement of at least 
about another 120,000 people which had neither been planned for financially 
in the project nor been taken into account at the time of its appraisal by the 
Bank (Shihata, 2000).* 

Protest among the displaced communities had initially concentrated on 
issues of just compensation for the loss of land and livelihood, fair resettle- 
ment and rehabilitation policies and their implementation. Transnational 
linkages with the campaign against multilateral banks led over time to a shift 
of agendas and priorities. Mobilization and strategic action came to be 
focused on the eviction of the World Bank from the valley just as grievances 
came to be articulated increasingly in terms of an environmental discourse 
with international legitimacy and translatability. Gradually a radical ‘no large 
dams’ agenda, for which there was growing transnational support, eclipsed 
concerns about appropriate technological safeguards, displacement, equity 
and justice. The vocabulary of the movement as much as the timing of local 
action was often determined by demands of the global arena and trans- 
national constituency building instead of seeking to work through regional 
and national political institutions. Some of the complexities and contradic- 
tions of the campaign involving several Indian NGOs, environmental rights 
groups in the USA, development aid groups in Europe (especially Germany), 
Japan and Australia are explored in Jai Sen’s (1999) excellent ethnography of 
the struggle against the dam. It traces the emergence of a new modality of 
transnational social action, the transnational advocacy network (Keck and 
Sikkink, 1998), and delineates how the dynamics of local resistance came 
increasingly to be shaped by the choice of the arenas of negotiation and the 
structures of the international institutions used as levers of power. As social 
movements and NGOs in the South link up with powerful northern and 
especially North American NGOs to use US Congressional hearings as a 
forum to put pressure on multilateral development banks in general, and the 
World Bank in particular, in order to change their policies and reform their 
structures, they not only reinforce existing asymmetries in power between 
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the North and the South but also lend greater legitimacy to these institutions. 
Leapfrogging the national parliamentary arena, addressing the World Bank 
directly and putting pressure on it through the US Congress and executive 
directors of industrial countries further diminish the legitimacy of subaltern 
states in the South. 

The movement in the Narmada valley, and the transnational campaign 
supporting it, led to several unintended long-term structural changes in 
Washington, DC rather than in India. Jai Sen (1999) argues that paradoxically 
the campaign reduced democratic control over the structures of the World 
Bank by increasing the control of the US Congress and the concentration of 
power of the major share-holding states of the North (G7 members control 
about 60 percent of the vote) over the staff of the World Bank. However, the 
campaign also resulted in internal changes of control and review mechanisms 
at the World Bank. Among the latter is the revised information disclosure 
policy, which lays down that specific project information pertaining to 
environment and resettlement be made known to those affected by the 
project prior to its appraisal (Udall, 1998). It also contributed to the setting 
up of the Inspection Panel at the World Bank, which is discussed in the next 
section, as well as of the World Commission on Large Dams, a forum for the 
negotiation of a new set of international ecological and human rights stan- 
dards for large dams in which all stakeholders participate (World Com- 
mission on Large Dams, 2000). 

If the experience of Indian citizens at a transnational forum like the 
Inspection Panel has been disappointing, as is shown in the next section, the 
Narmada Bachao Andolan’s failed attempt to seek judicial remedy in 
the Supreme Court of India after the withdrawal of the World Bank from 
the project exposed some of the limitations of the use of national courts as 
arena for social justice as well. It has been as difficult to make an international 
institution like the World Bank conform to its own resettlement norms and 
environmental standards, as it has been to get judicial remedy against a state 
which has constantly flouted its own laws and policies. Despite a contro- 
versial and prolonged public debate in India, the issue has neither been seri- 
ously debated in the national parliament, nor have any legal or policy changes 
taken place with respect to mega dams, land acquisition, involuntary dis- 
placement, or resettlement and rehabilitation. The movement in the Narmada 
valley, which sought to radicalize the ‘datin-the-dams’ agenda into a critique 
of the ideology and practice of gigantism in developmental practice and to 
broaden policy which includes models of an alternative future, relying on 
small, local, autonomous projects, was caught up for years in the Supreme 
Court, negotiating technical matters like the height of the dam. The govern- 
ment could justify its inaction with respect to policy changes by pointing to 
the sub judice status of all the issues before the court. In retrospect, the with- 
drawal of the World Bank from the project may seem like a mixed blessing 
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as under pressure from NGOs in Gujarat, some Bank staff and missions had 
sought to enforce rehabilitation policies and their implementation. The 


relative improvement in policies and their enforcement in Gujarat as 
compared to Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra can be traced to this donor 


ressure. 

The verdict of the Indian Supreme Court in October 2000 was a grave 
denial of justice as well as a severe blow to people’s movements. Moreover, 
it raised fundamental questions about the limitations of the use of law courts 
by social movements in their struggle for social justice. It took the apex court 
six-and-a-half years to come to the conclusion that the judiciary should have 
no role in such decisions! The majority judgement dismissed all the objec- 
tions regarding environmental and rehabilitation issues relying entirely on 
the affidavits given by the state governments. It merely asked the Narmada 
Control Authority to draw up an action plan on relief and rehabilitation 
within four weeks. As critics of the judgement pointed out, it is hardly 
probable that the state government will do in four weeks what it had failed 
to do in 13 years. The majority judgement, which praised large dams and their 
benefits for the nation, permitted not merely the construction of the 
Narmada dam but by questioning the locws standi of social movements as 
public interest petitioners, it also set limits on the future legal options for 
collective action by citizens against the state. 

In its writ petition filed by the Narmada Bachao Andolan (NBA) against 
the union government in 1994, the movement had asked for a ban on the con- 
struction of the dam. It sought this judicial remedy under Article 32 of the 
Indian Constitution which guarantees every citizen the right to move the 
Supreme Court in defence of the enforcement of his or her fundamental 
rights. The NBA contended that the magnitude of displacement caused by 
the dam was such that a total rehabilitation of those whose land was to be 
submerged by the project was impossible. Since no adequate provision for 
resettlement and rehabilitation had been made by the state governments, or 
could even be possibly made, it asked for a ban on the construction because 
of the violation of the award of the inter-state tribunal which required this 
condition to be met prior to the building of the dam. More fundamentally, 
the NBA raised the question of who has the right to define the greater 
common good and according to which criteria. Whose interest may be 
defined as the national interest when the interests of the displaced collide with 
those of future beneficiaries? Can a merely utilitarian calculus (a larger 
number of potential beneficiaries as compared to the victims) be used to deny 
poor and vulnerable communities their right to life and livelihood? Is it legiti- 
mate for the state to declare one set of partial interests, those of the rich 
farmer lobby, industrialists and contractors, to be synonymous with the 
public good? The NBA thus challenged the very assumption that the state by 
definition acts in public interest and asked for an independent judicial review 
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of the entire project, its environmental, economic and human costs. Besides 
raising the issue of the illegality of state practices (e.g. the absence of environ- 
mental studies which should have been conducted prior to the construction 
process as mandated by the Ministry of Environment), the NBA argued that 
the adverse human and ecological costs of large dams in general far outweigh 
their benefits. 

In response to the petition, the Supreme Court had stayed further con- 
struction on the dam from 1995 to 1999 while asking for reports from the 
three state governments on the progress on the rehabilitation of ‘oustees’ as 
well as future provisions for them, along with expeditious environmental 
surveys and plans to overcome hazards. During the hearings in 1999, the 
counsels for the state government of Gujarat had asked the Court to give a 
clear signal in favour of the dam so that foreign investors would be encour- 
aged to invest in it (Sathe, 2000). It is difficult to judge how much weight the 
argument carried in the Court’s decision to allow construction to be resumed, 
although not much progress had been made on either rehabilitation or 
environmental assessment. But the argument reflects the priorities and 
concerns of the government of Gujarat, which chose to privilege the right to 
security of foreign investment over the fundamental rights of its own citizens. 

It is also worrying that the Court refused to consider the general question 
of the utility of big dams on the grounds that policy matters were best left to 
the legislature and administration, while at the same time declaring them to 
be essential for economic progress. Premised on the doctrine of separation of 
powers, this advocacy of judicial restraint in not going into policy issues, so 
as not to trespass on administrative competence, came as a surprise and a dis- 
appointment, after more than a decade of judicial activism in general and five 
years after the admission of the plea by the NBA in particular. However, the 
Narmada judgement does not mark an anomaly in the apex court’s history of 
judicial restraint in the context of public interest petitions challenging large 
developmental and infrastructure projects in the last decade. Rather, as 
Upadhayay (2000) points out, it is consonant with the inclination of the 
judiciary to insist on the executive taking decisions correctly as opposed to 
taking correct decisions. The Supreme Court has often left it up to the 
government to decide on the nature of public projects for an improvement in 
living standards of citizens, and to resolve conflicts of interest arising from 
contrary perspectives on development. Interestingly in cases of environ- 
mental protection, the court has taken a very different view. Neither technical 
expertise nor policy issues have led the court to apply judicial restraint when 
it has attempted to reconcile development with ecological considerations. It 
has sought to develop a rich environmental jurisprudence to compensate 
for administrative indifference but has preferred a defensive approach of 
non-interference in administrative decisions on infrastructure projects 
(Upadhayay, 2000). Whereas it has often relied on European standards and 
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US legal precedents in cases of urban and industrial pollution in recent years, 
the Supreme Court refused to apply western norms in the Narmada case or 
to consider any of the substantial evidence on violations of environmental 
norms and human rights of indigenous communities documented in the 
Morse Report commissioned by the World Bank (Morse and Berger, 1992). 

Decades of resistance by the victims of development in the Narmada 
valley, who have borne the brunt of state repression and violence, have not 
led to any rethinking on the basic issues raised by the movement: forced dis- 
placement and ecological destruction in the interest of industrial develop- 
ment, as well as the search for more environmentally sustainable and socially 
just alternative models of development which respect cultural diversity and 
the right of communities to determine their own way of life. After the World 
Bank pulled out of the financing of the Sardar Sarovar dam on the Narmada 
river, the government of Gujarat floated bonds to raise capital for it within 
the country and abroad. Attempts to attract multinational finance, which are 
removed from democratic control in any of the countries concerned, have 
continued for the Maheshwar dam on the river Narmada. Three German 
companies — Siemens, Bayerwerke and VEW — sought credits from German 
banks and guarantees for foreign investments and exports from the 
German government in order to supply machinery and know-how. They 
were forced to withdraw from the project after intense lobbying and pressure 
from German NGOs, who publicized the long history of state repression and 
human rights violations associated with the dam. But that may not be the end 
of the story. Disregarding continuing public protests in India and despite a 
sustained campaign by German NGOs safeguarding the enforcement of 
environmental and human rights standards in development projects financed 
by the state, or in credit guarantees for private investors underwritten by the 
state, the ruling coalition of Social Democrats and Greens in Germany under- 
wrote the credits for the Tehri dam in an ecologically fragile Himalayan 
region. This was not only under pressure from German industry but its 
timing could lead one to conjecture that it was equally a gift to the govern- 
ment of India, as an important member of the global coalition against 
terrorism. 


Governance Beyond and Within the State: The World Bank 
Inspection Panel 


A major achievement of the transnational campaign against the Narmada dam 
was the establishment of an independent Inspection Panel at the World Bank 
in 1993. It was set up in response to pressure from NGOs for more trans- 
parency and accountability as well as to threats from influential members of 
the US House of Representatives to block further US contributions to the 
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International Development Association (Udall, 1998). The Panel is by no 
means a full-fledged body for adjudication but provides a forum for an appeal 
by any party adversely affected by a World Bank funded project. The primary 
purpose of the Inspection Panel is to examine whether the Bank staff has 
complied with its own rules and procedures. Its influence on policy for- 
mation within the World Bank is probably limited (Kingsbury, 1999). Barring 
a couple of exceptions, claims before the Panel so far have only had limited 
success as Bank staff have usually teamed up with the borrowing country in 
question to deny any violations. Together they have subverted full-fledged 
field investigations by the Panel by hastily drawing up remedial action plans 
for the future. The larger and powerful borrowing countries have supported 
cach other on the Executive Board of the World Bank in resisting investi- 
gations which they regard as an infringement of national sovereignty. So the 
Panel has been increasingly used by civil society actors as much to publicize 
the violation of international environmental and human rights norms by their 
own governments and to pressurize them into compliance as to seek remedy 
against the World Bank's non-implementation of its own operational policies. 

Among the 17 requests entertained by the Panel till mid-1999,5 two were 
related to projects in India: the National Thermal Power Corporation (NTPC) 
power generation project in Singrauli in 1997 and the eco-development project 
(of which the Gir project discussed earlier is a part) in the Nagarhole National 
Park in Karnataka in 1998 (Umina, 1998). In both cases, it was alleged that the 
Bank management had failed to comply with its own policies on environ- 
mental assessment, indigenous people and involuntary resettlement. The 
request contending serious flaws in the design and implementation of the eco- 
development project was submitted by an Indian NGO representing indigen- 
ous people living in the Nagarhole National Park. It submitted that no 
development plans had been prepared with their participation as laid down in 
Bank guidelines because the project had simply not recognized the fact that 
they resided within the core project area. It argued that the forced displace- 
ment of the Adivasi communities from their forest habitat would not only 
disrupt their sociocultural life but also destroy their means of livelihood. 
Although the Bank staff denied any breach of policies and procedures, the 
Panel, after studying the written documents and a brief field visit, recom- 
mended that the Bank’s Board authorize an investigation. The Panel felt that 
‘a significant potential for serious harm existed’ (Shihata, 2000: 135), as key 
premises in the design of the project appeared to be flawed. In view of the 
meagre information available to the Bank staff, the Panel felt that Bank staff 
could not have been able to foresee during project appraisal how the project 
could harm the Adivasi population in the park. Rather than consultations with 
them prior to the project as required by operational procedures, Bank manage- 
ment stated that it was envisaged to ensure their participation in the implemen- 
tation stage. Shihata, the then chief counsel of the World Bank and a senior 
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vice-president, admitted that such an approach involved the risk of non-com- 
pliance with the World Bank policy of consultation and participatory 
planning, a ‘feature [which], though apparent, was not explained at the time 
the project was presented to the Board for approval’ (Shihata, 2000: 134)! 

The Panel noted that in violation of the guidelines on involuntary reset- 
tlement, no separate indigenous people’s development plan was prepared at 
the appraisal stage and no ‘micro plans’, through which individual families 
and groups in the protected area could express their needs and get financial 
support, were under preparation for the Adivasi families, 97 percent of whom 
wished to remain in the National Park (Umina, 1998). Despite these findings, 
and the potential of serious negative impact of the project on the indigenous 
communities in the area, the Bank’s Board decided not to authorize any 
investigation in 1998. Instead it merely asked the management, together with 
the government of Karnataka and the affected people, to address the issues 
raised in the Panel’s report and intensify project implementation and 
microplanning. Given the long history of non-compliance with Bank guide- 
lines both by its own staff and by the government of Gujarat in the Narmada 
dam, as amply documented in the Morse Commission report commissioned 
by the World Bank, the Board’s decision is a cause of concern. Besides the 
power of the Bank staff, it reflects the success of executive directors from 
borrowing countries, including India, as a bloc in thwarting Panel investi- 
gations, which they regard as an infringement of their national sovereignty. 
Under these circumstances, NGOs continue to be sceptical about the inde- 
pendence of the Panel, its limited mandate and the difficulties of access to it 
for people affected adversely by World Bank projects all over the world 
(Udall, 1997). 

In response to the request of the Panel for looking into the NIPC power 
generation project in Singrauli, the World Bank management conceded, for 
the first and only time in its history so far, its partial failure to implement 
some of the Bank’s policies. It submitted to the Panel a detailed action plan 
of corrective measures agreed upon with the government of India. After a 
review of the records and a brief preliminary field visit, the Panel concluded 
that although the guidelines regarding indigenous people had not been 
breached, the possibility of serious violations by the Bank of policies and pro- 
cedures relating to involuntary resettlement and environmental assessment 
need investigation. The Panel’s investigations confirmed these violations and 
it noted in its report that the failure “appear[ed] more serious than previously 
assumed? (Shihata, 2000: 132). The Indian government, however, denied per- 
mission to the Panel for a full field-based investigation into the complaints, 
leading the World Bank Board to allow only a desk review of the project 
And the Panel watched helplessly as the World Bank remained inactive in the 
face of a backlash in Singrauli as reprisals against the villagers, harassment and 
intimidation by local police and project authorities increased. 
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One is rather surprised to learn from Shihata’s account that after this the 
‘Management concluded that “valuable lessons were learnt” from intensive 
reflection on the request (in the NTPC case) and continued to place emphasis 
on the implementation of the action plan’ (Shihata, 2000: 132)! A decade after 
the World Bank’s and the government of India’s serious violations of environ- 
mental and resettlement policies led to the withdrawal of the Bank from the 
Sardar Sarovar project, one is surprised by the poor institutional memory of 
the World Bank; its lack of responsibility, even in the absence of legal liability, 
towards those affected adversely by its projects; its infinite faith in the bor- 
rowing government's political will and capacity to implement environmental 
and human rights conditionalities; the lack of World Bank supervision of this 
implementation and more generally its continued insensitivity to the social 
and ecological costs of the kind of development it advocates and finances. 
Despite the failure of the government of India to issue a national resettlement 
and rehabilitation policy, the World Bank surprisingly continues to advance 
credits for development projects involving forced displacement. This raises 
doubts as to the World Bank’s seriousness in ensuring compliance with its 
own credit conditionalities and operational policies. It is not as if the Bank 
as an institution has not learnt from its past mistakes. Many of the norms 
enshrined in policies reflect the experience of the Bank with the adverse 
effects of its earlier projects and are the result of sustained lobbying by, and 
consultations with, civil society actors and representatives of affected com- 
munities in many countries. World Bank standards often emerge from local 
sources and are then globally diffused to other international and bilateral 
development institutions and borrowing countries through their incorpor- 
ation into Bank policies and practices. A good example of such a process is 
the norm of land for land compensation for those families being displaced by 
a World Bank project instead of the earlier cash compensation for land 
acquired by the state. This standard was introduced after the experience of 
forced displacement and the struggle against the Narmada dam. But instead 
of ensuring compliance with it, it is likely to be given up by the World Bank 
under pressure from borrowing governments and private industry. 

Although the World Bank continues to claim immunity from legal 
liability for the adverse impacts of its projects, parallel to the setting up of the 
Panel, Bank management began to convert operational directives and policies 
which were binding on the staff into non-mandatory recommendations (or 
“Best Practices’) which would render them ‘Panel-proof by placing them 
beyond the jurisdiction of the Inspection Panel. So that instead of the exist- 
ence of the Panel affecting greater compliance by the Bank staff with the insti- 
tution’s own standards, limited desk investigations by the Panel are already 
leading to a watering down of standards to make them conform to the Bank 


and borrower’s common practice of non-compliance. 
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The Cunning State and the Paradoxes of Democratization 


A plurality of norms at the national and international levels and their collision 
may not necessarily be detrimental to the protection of the rights of local 
communities. It could afford a space for states, if they are politically inclined 
to use it, to protect the rights of their vulnerable citizens. For example, it 
could give the Indian state an opportunity not to bring national patent laws 
immediately into consonance with the WTO regime on the ground that such 
2 harmonization would contravene the other existing international conven- 
tions to which the state is also a signatory (Randeria, 2002a). The question is 
whether within the constraints imposed by processes of neoliberal globaliz- 
ation and its new institutional architecture, a state has the political will to use 
the available legal space to further and to protect the interests of the poor and 
marginalized sections of its population. Or does the national political elite 
gain instead by pointing to the shrinking capacity of the nation-state to 
choose policy options and enact its own legislation by laying responsibility 
for its laws and policies at the door of the World Bank, the WTO or the IMF 
and thus divest itself of political accountability to its citizens? 

The new architecture of unaccountable global governance facilitates a 
game of what I have termed ‘passing the power’, in which international insti- 
tutions claim themselves to be utterly powerless servants of their member 
states, and states in turn capitalize on their perceived powerlessness in the 
face of prescriptions from Washington, DC or Geneva (Randeria, 2001). This 
creates dilemmas for civil society actors for whom the state is both an ally 
and an adversary depending on the context. On the one hand, they need the 
state in order to protect the rights of citizens vis-a-vis multinational corpor- 
ations and international institutions. On the other hand, civil society actors 
increasingly use the international arena and transnational space to bypass the 
state, as, for example, in the case of the anti-Narmada dam movement, in 
order to directly address supranational institutions whose policies directly 
affect the lives of poor citizens. 

In contrast to much of the literature on globalization, which emphasizes 
the increasing marginality of the state and its retreat in the face of inroads by 
global capital, I have argued that the state, its laws and policies continue to 
play a pivotal role in transposing and shaping neoliberal globalization at the 
national and local level. Before multinational corporations can be granted 
licences to exploit natural resources in Schedule V areas eroding the rights of 
indigenous communities in India, or before private industry is allowed to 
displace local communities and threaten their very survival, the Indian state 
has had to amend its laws and policies on mining and minerals and to imple- 
ment its unamended land acquisition policy of colonial provenance to acquire 
land for industry. It has permitted the setting up of private industries in areas 
inhabited largely by indigenous communities and granted mining licences, 
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tax and labour law concessions and favourable terms of operation to corpor- 
ations (Kumar and Shivalkar, 2001). 

While recognizing the new constraints on the freedom of the state to 
design and implement their own laws and policies (e.g. the strong pressure 
from the World Bank to amend mining policy to facilitate private foreign and 
domestic investment in the sector), it would be a mistake in my view to accept 
the self-representation of the post-structural adjustment state about its own 
weakness in this regard. The government of India has definitely neither 
implemented all the policy reforms demanded by the World Bank and the 
IMF nor enacted all suggested legal changes. It has refused to allow the 
Inspection Panel to investigate complaints by Indian citizens adversely 
affected by World Bank projects, or to agree, for example, to the full con- 
vertibility of the rupee, and has complied with other conditionalities like 
deregulation of the labour market or privatization of state enterprises only 
partially, selectively or half-heartedly. Cunning states certainly have the 
capacity to decide which and how much of the remedies prescribed in 
Washington for the ills of the national economy should be administered to 
some sections of its population. 

Contrary to the rhetoric of many globalization theorists and of political 
elites, the state is not being rolled back as a rule-making or rule-enforcing 
agency. In an age of scattered sovereignties, it has merely lost its monopoly 
over the production, adjudication and implementation of law, if, given the 
plurality of postcolonial legal landscapes, it ever had such a monopoly 
(Randeria, 2002a, 2003c). The World Bank’s 1997 World Development 
Report, titled “The State in a Changing World’, reflects the new role of the 
State as envisaged by international institutions. The post-structural adjust- 
ment state is conceived of by them as an ‘enabling state”, as one arena of regu- 
latory practice among others (Gill, 1999). The prescribed goal of ‘good 
governance’ entails restructuring of the state to ensure the ‘reliability of its 
institutional framework’ and ‘the predictability of its rules and policies and 
the consistency with which they are applied’ (World Bank, 1997: 4-5). The 
policies and rules themselves, however, are insulated from public deliberation 
and parliamentary decision-making resulting in a ‘democracy without 
choices’ (Krastev, 2002). 

I have argued that despite its decentring and restructuring through the 
influence of international institutions and the market, the state remains an 
important albeit contested terrain in processes of globalization. All laments 
about the loss of state sovereignty to the contrary, legislative enactments, 
judicial decision-making and administrative (in)action will continue to affect 
the way processes of globalization are mediated, experienced and resisted in 
India. Grounding the experience of globalization in an empirical study of 
resistance against forced displacement and land acquisition as well as in 
struggles for the right to livelihood and for control over natural resources, 
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enables the linking of everyday life in rural India to transnational flows of 
capital and discourse while contributing to an understanding of the speci- 
ficities of local transformations and the power relations that shape them. As 
the case studies analysed here show, law is an increasingly important, if 
ambivalent, arena in which interpretations of environmental stan 
human rights and the public good, the regulation of the environment or 
access to common property resources are contested. Surprisingly, however, 
the field of law continues to remain marginal to studies of globalization and 
resistance to it. 

The empirical material from India demonstrates the uneasy coexistence 
of several contradictory facets of these processes. If financial and technical 
aid for the gigantic Narmada project is organized transnationally, so is the 
protest against human rights abuses, ecological destruction and state violence. 
The World Bank simultaneously advocates economic policies in support of 
privatization and advances credits for large dams and polluting industries, 
which infringe on environmental and human rights along with directives to 
uphold those rights. But states eager to follow its directives to create an 
enabling environment for capital are likely to be brought under the scrutiny 
of the Bank’s Inspection Panel for non-implementation of environment con- 
ditionalities and failure to comply with rehabilitation standards. Paradox- 
cally, a spread of supra-state governance and an increasing importance of law 
in social life goes hand in hand with the erosion of customary rights to 
common property resources. It may be easier, however, to protect these rights 
by invoking international norms and the World Bank project law or credit 
conditionalities rather than by relying on national courts and domestic 
policies. 

The case studies in this article remind us that globalization as locally 
experienced is as much about state law and World Bank loans as it is about 
the risks of displacement, impoverishment and exclusion, about global dis- 
courses of biodiversity and the local politics of transnationally linked social 
movements. Any mapping of the changing contours of governance within 
and beyond the nation-state will have to trace these connections between 
local actors and global discourses, between micro-practices and macro- 
structures. 


Notes 


1 My thanks to Ivan Krastev for suggesting this term to me which describes the 
strategies of the subaltern state. 

2 Iam grateful to Varsha Ganguly and Ashok Shrimali (SETU, Ahmedabad) for 
their generosity in sharing with me their experience of the struggle against the 
displacement of Maldharis from the Gir forest in the context of the World Bank 
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eco-development project and for giving me access to their material on the project 

3 My thanks to Achyut Yagnik (SETU, Ahmedabad) for clarifying many of the 
issues raised in this article in the course of discussions about the network and the 
campaign as well as for providing me documents relating to it. 

4 Estimates of the number of people to be displaced vary widely and are a highly 
contested issue between the state and the movement. Irrespective of these 
competing claims, the Indian state has a dismal record of development-induced 
displacement and the failure to rehabilitate those forcibly evicted. Large dams 
alone have displaced 16-38 million Indians since 1947, 75 percent of whom are still 
to be rehabilitated (World Commission on Large Dams, 2000: 104, 108). 

5 For a detailed analysis of the history of the Panel, its procedures and the cases 
before it, see Randeria (2001). 
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Female Spaces in Ghana 


Co debates in sociology claim that knowledge is an important or even 
the major factor for present and future social change. Studies such as 
those on knowledge production in science in the western world (Knorr- 
Cetina, 1999) or on the production of expert knowledge in non-western 
countries (Evers, 1999) speak about a worldwide transition process towards 
knowledge societies. Evolution and entry into these societies become a global 
phenomenon which cannot easily be addressed in the ongoing expansion of 
new information and communication technology and the growing access to 
information in southern countries. The contemporary process can be 
described as a social and political restructuration and a new definition of 
relations between the North and the South. To date, this relationship is still 
grounded in the language of development. Regarding knowledge, the long- 
maintained asymmetries and dichotomies of a developed and a non- 
developed world and the implicit continuation of a one-dimensional transfer 
of knowledge from Northern development organizations to the South are 
challenged by an active politicizing of knowledge due to the establishment of 
separate structures and spaces of knowledge production forming new dis- 
courses and paradigms on development. The actors I refer to in this article 
are women in Ghana who have organized themselves at local, regional and 
national levels as well as cross-culturally/-nationally, framing an ‘epistemic 
culture’ on development, which in accordance with Knorr-Cetina (1999: 1) 
can be defined as a culture that creates and guarantees knowledge in practices, 
processes, structures and symbols and cannot be separated from other 
spheres of social life. My argument contradicts Giddens’s assumption that 
globalization is a consequence of modernity and a product or project of the 
western world (Giddens, 1995: 214-15). In its further hypothetical reflection, 
this would lead to a homogenizing of knowledge, finally covering the globe 
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within a single web of knowledge. The sources of dynamics within globaliz- 
ation processes are definitely local, situating knowledge-generation processes 
within specific local contexts. These local contexts are small microcosms 
which can be detected all over the world. Since local processes have a struc- 
turing effect on globalization, the interesting point of view is the inter- 
connection between these microcosms constituting translocal processes 
along the ‘fluid ends of relations between cultures’ (Nederveen Pieterse, 1995: 
62) and within the different levels of society, thus making globalization a 
relational product within a given society and between societies. 

The discovery of the relevance of knowledge in the South in the sense of 
“what know natives?’ (Sillitoe, 1998: 203) has since its beginnings been attrib- 
uted in social anthropology to detailed ethnographic descriptions of health, 
agriculture and ecology, out of which I only want to mention the studies of 
E. E. Evans-Pritchard on the ethnic group of the Nuer in Sudan or those of 
R. S. Rattray on the Ashanti in Ghana. These fruitful insights into the diver- 
sity of local forms of organization of knowledge were not recognized in the 
1950s at the beginning of development cooperation. Development cooper- 
ation was supported by rhetorics of modernization, which were also repro- 
duced by national organizations and agencies within ‘developing’ countries. 
Claiming imported and implemented knowledge during the process of 
modernization as superior to local knowledge had negative consequences and 
constructed a Janus-faced ‘system of ignorance’ (Hobart, 1993: 1), meaning 
that local knowledge was not considered valuable for development and as 
such was not only ignored, but the planning processes considered this know- 
ledge as inappropriate insofar as they applied inadequate research criteria 
which were not of relevance for those who were supposed to develop. Simi- 
larly, the legitimation as superior prevented a process of self-reflection of 
development knowledge, which in many projects failed to be sustainable and 
valuable. Paul Richards (1985) exemplified discontinuities in an agricultural 
research situation in Sierra Leone along the ‘interface’ (Long, 1992: 6) 
between local and scientific knowledge and its changing conceptions. 

To date, by sticking to the term ‘local’, many studies in social anthro- 
pology or in the context of development projects fall into the trap of an 
analytical restriction of knowledge as bound to an artificial cut-off place, con- 
tinuing to construct the ‘myth of a village community’ (Albrow, 1998). 
Reality, however, changes rapidly. Both the academic context of knowledge 
production itself — where I situate myself — and the research area are socially 
embedded in a glocalized environment.! In order to react to the global 
creolization of cultures, social anthropology is challenged by a re-examination 
of its methodological perspectives and its theoretical definitions of categories 
such as nation, community and society. A social anthropological under- 
standing of local knowledge must be a first step to overcome the traditional 
mapping of knowledge as contained in a ‘box’. By taking up the approach of 
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a ‘transnational anthropology’ as proposed by Appadurai (1998: 48), our 
perspective is twofold: the analytical reflection on the academic production 
of knowledge on one hand, and the production of knowledge in the 
researched field on the other hand. Both production backgrounds are situated 
in transnational and cross-cultural contexts, urging for a methodological 
opening of the ‘box’. 

What now are the global relations constituted by translocal interactions 
I refer to? During the UN Decade of Women between 1975 and 1985, women 
took up the opportunity to organize themselves at the Women’s World Con- 
ferences in Mexico 1975, in Nairobi 1985 and later on in Beijing in 1995, and 
to institutionalize the exchange in organizations, out of which several 
globally acting women’s organizations evolved, focusing on topics such as 
health (ISIS International), law (WLD [Women, Law, and Development], 
Washington), environment (WEDO [Women, Environment, and Develop- 
ment Organization], New York), or development (DAWN [Development 
Alternative with Women for a New Era]). The permanent feedback to the 
real, living context in its worldwide extension is channelled along polycentric 
organizational structures which are either decentralized into regional offices 
or connected with other national/regional organizations. Knowledge pro- 
duction within these organizations is generated by mechanisms based on 
local-global cycles: life-world knowledge is transformed on a global level 
into common strategies and programmes. An additional source of knowledge 
is scientific knowledge, which is produced by being affiliated to a university 
or having one’s own capacities of research. Besides these two dimensions, 
women are now creating their own approaches on development and realize 
them in projects and programmes. The most prominent and global approach 
is the empowerment approach of DAWN? a research network consisting 
mainly of women in the South. It was first formulated at the UN Conference 
of Women in Nairobi in 1985. Women’s lives are conceptualized within 
global economic, political and social relations (Sen and Grown, 1987). 
Empowerment is looked for in order to overcome unequal gender relations 
and to transform social institutions such as state, market and civil society. 
Power is not something which women can simply receive: they have to gain 
it, turning themselves into subjects of development and not mere objects. The 
approach did more than merely form a common basis for a vision among 
women’s organizations. The fact that international relations between women, 
which started under the auspices of UN conferences, turned to a worldwide 
permanent collaboration and global networking structure in a North-South 
as well as in a South-South relationship is more important. 

I would like to highlight the configuration of interconnectedness consti- 
tuting these glocal relations. My starting point is at the local level: a small 
rural village in Ghana, where I collected data for my PhD between 1998 and 
1999. One important aspect of translocal relations is the personal movement 
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between different locations of interactions such as the Women’s Forum in the 
regional and national capitals. The means of following up personally the 
different locations reveals that local interactions are still based on face-to-face 
communications, which are clearly distinguished from an Internet analysis, 
where the globe is squeezed into one screen. One’s own mobility takes up 
the understanding of the formation of knowledge which flows across dis- 
tances. The spatial formation of knowledge in social theory has been under- 
estimated. The phenomenological approach of Alfred Schiitz (1962) as well 
as the constructivist approach of Berger and Luckmann (1966) emphasize the 
temporal structure of the life-world as the intrinsic property of conscious- 
ness (Berger and Luckmann, 1966: 26) and draw a peripheral interest in the 
spatiality of knowledge. I want to try to overcome the ongoing “space-blind- 
ness’ in the sociology of knowledge by using a differentiated analytical 
approach which emphasizes the generation process of spaces through local 
practices and the shaping of spaces through translocal interactions. In 
addition, I refer to some historical and current events in order to complete 
an underlying time-space analysis framework. In the final section of this 
article, I focus on what is currently meant by talking about local knowledge, 
a term Clifford Geertz (1983) introduced to social anthropology and which 
has since had a rising career, finally entering the discourse of development 
policies. 


The Location of Action 


The rural village in which I locate myself is not different from many other 
villages in the Brong-Ahafo region in southern Ghana. The region belongs to 
the most fertile agricultural areas of Ghana, also known as the food cradle of 
the country, with the cultivation of yams, cassava, maize, pepper and plantain. 
The production of cocoa drastically declined after a severe bushfire, in 1984, 
destroyed almost all cocoa plantations. Its regeneration has been prevented 
by annual human-caused bushfires. The hard and intensive work in agricul- 
ture as well as the processing of cocoa into food for consumption and for sale 
is mainly done by women.* After economic hardship during the 1980s, due 
to droughts and the implementation of structural adjustment and economic 
recovery programmes by the World Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund, leading to a privatization of companies and to rising prices of electric- 
ity, water and daily goods, the economy stabilized in the late 1990s. In the 
year 2000, a peaceful change with a new government set an end to the 16-year 
rule of the NDC Party and its president, J. J. Rawlings, who took over power 
in a coup d’etat, and who had governed since 1994 after democratic elections. 
Apart from interethnic conflicts between the Konkomba and Mamprussi in 
northern Ghana in 1994, and tensions in the Volta region along the borders 
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to Togo, the country faces a stable political situation with a multi-party 
system and 2 plurality of associations, such as unions, displaying an active 
civil society. Women in urban and rural settings are organized in many 
different ways: based on jobs in the form of trading or market associations, 
based on religion, such as Muslim and Christian organizations and based on 
self-help aspects, such as the organization of the deaf/dumb women. In the 
history of Ghana, women’s organizations played an important political role 
during the struggle against British colonialization at the beginning of the 19th 
century and up to 1957, the year of Ghana’s independence. Collective 
military actions were organized by female heads of towns or villages, called 
queenmothers. Queenmother Yaa Asantewaa is still well known in the 
everyday history of the people (Arhin, 1983: 96). One specific feature of 
the ethnic group Akan, which covers a large region of southern Ghana, is the 
local social organization in ‘traditional’ institutions which are constituted by 
‘parallel’ structures of male and female representatives existing in each family, 
and headed by the royal family with the chief and the queenmother.* The 
feature of ‘parallel’ structures does not only exist in Ghana, but at least in 20 
other ethnic groups in Southern, Eastern and Western Africa (Lebeuf, 1963). 
In postcolonial Ghana, ‘traditional’ institutions as a whole lost their political 
relevance with the building up of a nation based on a socialist ideology and 
a modern bureaucratic-administrative system. Only recently have ‘tra- 
ditional’ institutions in an ongoing process of decentralization regained local 
political relevance. The chief’s palace is the major institution addressed by 
Ghanaians on matters such as the need for additional land, settlement of 
quarrels between individuals, discussion of political decisions, settlement of 
disputes with other towns, the changing of money and political represen- 
tation during visits from higher ranking politicians or chiefs. In sum, it is a 
political, financial, representational and judicial institution. Within ‘tra- 
ditional’ institutions, asymmetries between actors are articulated by female 
heads of families, the subqueenmothers, who up to now had no access to the 
meetings at the chief’s palace. 


Doing ‘Reflexive Modernization’ 


“We are not too shy’ had been the explanation of subqueenmothers in defend- 
ing themselves and by supporting their claim for inclusion into the meetings 
at the chief’s palace against the argument of shyness brought forward by the 
subchiefs, who claimed that they would invite the subqueenmothers, but they 
would never dare to come. The subqueenmothers’ task is the regulation of 
disputes and responsibility for the youth within the family. Subqueenmoth- 
ers are elected by family members according to criteria such as openness, 
patience, the way they talk to other people, their behaviour in public affairs 
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and even how they walk. With their formal nomination, their clothes, hair- 
style and behaviour change. Subqueenmothers are, in comparison to sub- 
chiefs, a new phenomenon, as the first woman was elected in 1985. All of 
them are much younger than the subchiefs, having an average age of 40 years. 
They replace the eldest women (obapanym) within the family, who used to 
be responsible for the education of the female grandchildren and who trans- 
mitted their knowledge, based on the experiences of several generations, in 
various situations such as during farmwork or on the compound. Previous 
experiences and proven practices were transmitted from the past to the 
present. Copying and oral transmission were and still are the main media of 
knowledge transmission. Up to the middle of the 20th century, the transfer 
of knowledge was organized along the principles of seniority and gender. The 
eldest woman passed her knowledge to female grandchildren, and the eldest 
(maternal) man to the male grandchildren. The knowledge of these old 
women was socially legitimated and symbolically mediated through the con- 
stitution of ‘spaces in-between’ connecting the presented with the ‘appre- 
sented’ world. The ‘appresented’ world, to borrow an expression from Alfred 
Schiitz (1962: 343), is the world of religion, the consultation of gods in order 
to solve personal problems, or concepts of the natural world such as the pro- 
hibition to cross the river on Tuesdays. The ‘appresented’ world as a con- 
struction of symbolic universes is made visible through symbolic practices in 
the everyday world. The process of transcendence beyond the visible world 
refers back to the everyday world by giving a meaning to the symbolic and 
social order of society. In particular, elderly experienced women had a trans- 
formative effect on society: they undertook actions in situations of defence, 
prevention, education and in the solution of problems. They exercised social 
influence on the family and in the town. Yet their influence gradually dimin- 
ished due to the influence of conversions to Christianity during the 20th 
century. Furthermore, the important link between the old women in the 
family and the queenmother of the town was cut off as a result of the 
marginalization of the social and political position of the queenmother. 
The vanishing of female public spaces and their complete abolishment or 
reduction to private spaces explain why elderly women have currently lost 
their capacity of transmitting their knowledge to the younger generation. 
This was a process of delegitimation of knowledge, which competed with 
modernization and formal education. Nevertheless, some elements of their 
knowledge, for instance the storing of crops or the use of traditional medi- 
cines, are still valid and are practised even by the younger generation, 
although the gendered structure of knowledge transmission is now concen- 
trating on their mothers as the major source of knowledge acquisition. 

In a historical perspective, a shift can be observed from the obapanyin to 
subqueenmothers, from seniority status to symbolic habitus (Bourdieu, 1976: 
170). Subqueenmothers are now trying to extend their spaces beyond the 
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family context. In a first step, they wanted to participate in meetings in the 
chief’s palace. In order to attain this aim, they organized in informal gather- 
ings, which I only accidentally observed while relaxing in a shady corner on 
the side of a street. The final intention is not to change structures within 
‘traditional’ institutions: the transformation of power hierarchies is a predis- 
position to regain symbolic spaces, which would allow action on social issues 
in the town. Those issues encompass the redefinition of old spaces, such as 
puberty rites, for instance, in response to the increase in teenage pregnancies. 
The rites are conceptualized as a form of communication between subqueen- 
mothers and young women living in town. They are used for sexual education 
and for the integration of knowledge about topics such as AIDS or the meaning 
of formal education. Another topic is the dried out stream, which was once a 
power source worshipped by women. Its consultation was prohibited by the 
chiefs. The riverside should be revitalized, according to these women, in order 
to make the water flow again. Major discussion topics of subqueenmothers 
focus on social and environmental issues, and they look for solutions. They 
bridge vanished symbolic spaces and fill them with new elements. The struggle 
of subqueenmothers to enter the palace is, on one hand, against the queen- 
mother of the town, who does not support their ideas of entering the palace, 
and, on the other hand, against the subchiefs and the chief. In the context of 
‘traditional’ institutions, gender is not a basis for solidarity and common 
interest among women. The division between royal and non-royal kinship 
establishes and manifests a hierarchical relationship. 

The legitimation of the subqueenmothers to change the taken-for- 
granted world of ‘traditional’ institutions is based on two issues: first of all, 
on the fact that they constitute the direct link between people in the town 
and in the palace, and that they facilitate an exchange information in both 
directions. They argue, 

We want to attend the meetings, to get information, to listen to what is bemg 
said, and to influence the decisions. We can pass the decisions made on to the 
people in town. We can also make suggestions, we can help the men, especially 
when it comes to women’s matters. 

The second aspect is their common symbolic identity as aberewa 
nyansafo, the keepers of the knowledge and wisdom of old women, who, in 
former times, advised the queenmother at the palace. Both aspects have 
resulted in a shifting of boundaries with the effect of a ‘partial collapse of 
representation’ (Bourdieu, 1991: 126) because of the fact that the subqueen- 
mothers were finally able to appropriate the political space of the palace by 
convincing its members with the argument that they are the aberewa 
nyansafo and in this function can support the subchiefs and the decision- 
making processes. 

The struggle of the subqueenmothers has been based on observing, 
exploring, analysing and discussing their own life-world. These women 
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integrated the aspect of knowledge as a factor of social change to end past 
marginalization and to legitimate their own knowledge. With their change of 
rules and resources, and the altered meaning of social order, subqueen- 
mothers do nothing more than ‘reflexive modernization’ in accordance with 
Lash’s (1994: 113-14) definition, which means criticizing existing processes 
and looking at the possibility of increasing their power. The aim of the politi- 
cization of knowledge is to gain social power, to redefine symbolic spaces and 
to react within the social world. 

Bridging between old and new elements of knowledge in reacting to 
social issues is embedded in a translocal discourse on gender relations within 
‘traditional’ institutions at a higher social level. In all regions of Ghana~ apart 
from the two northern regions — subqueenmothers and queenmothers have 
organized themselves since 1994 in a Queenmothers’ Association, founded 
by a subqueenmother. The organizational structures at district and regional 
level are based on democratic elections and dismantle the dispositions of ‘tra- 
ditional’ structures. In the same manner as subqueenmothers who entered the 
palace at the local level, queenmothers tried to enter the Regional Houses and 
the National House of Chiefs. The chiefs rejected participation of the queen- 
mothers by sticking to the argument of tradition, which they define as the 
long existence of a political system, and by considering the queenmothers to 
be housewives. A close look into the history of the political system reveals 
that the Regional House of Chiefs was established in 1961 and the National 
House of Chiefs in 1971. Both aforementioned arguments are used to restrict 
and to fix spaces and boundaries. The queenmothers refer in public discus- 
sions, such as seminars organized by the umbrella organization of all 
women’s organizations in Ghana, the National Council of Women and 
Development (NCWD), to a different time frame when they use the word 
‘tradition’. Tradition is according to them a legitimation of their position 
within ‘traditional’ institutions, but it must correspond to 2 changing world 
which re-examines permanently the public responsibilities of its members. 
The chiefs within both Houses continue to stick to their arguments. 
However, a former president of the National House of Chiefs reviewed the 
discussion after the World Women’s Conference in Beijing. He tried to 
address the gender balance within this institution. 

With the assistance of the NCWD and the integration of scientific know- 
ledge resulting from a study on ‘Women in Public Life in Ghana’ (ISSER, 
1998),° the arguments of the chiefs were deconstructed. Research results on 
gender relations and concrete proposals how to change them became an inte- 
grated asset in the knowledge repertoire of queenmothers, who continue to 
put pressure on chiefs. 

In meetings of the Queenmothers’ Association at district and regional 
levels, old and new elements of knowledge are discussed. The diversity of 
topics ranges from breast-feeding and artificial imported baby food, to the 
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discussion on puberty rites in connection with modern forms of family 
planning. At this stage, queenmothers suggested to the Ghanaian parliament 
to pass a law on rights which have proved their efficiency in several cases: 
‘There is a logic in cultural practice”, as one subqueenmother said. The dis- 
cussion on the law is ongoing. The integration of new forms of knowledge is 
taking place by constant collaboration with other women's organizations in 
common meetings and in mutual visits. Income-generating projects such as 
bee-keeping and the production of soap, launched by (sub)queenmothers as 
a reaction to the severe economic situation, are special concerns. The projects 
enable the women to earn an additional income as well as giving work 
opportunities for young women selling these products. Economic and social 
assistance created a solidarity among (sub)queenmothers, which extends the 
family context and kinship relations. The economic aim to secure and to 
maintain the production of subsistence follows the logic of a ‘moral 
economy’ (Elwert et al, 1983: 286) by assisting each other in coping with 
daily insecurities and uncertainties. This form of women’s self-help initiative 
was observed by Eva-Maria Bruchhaus in other parts of West Africa. 
Through exchange visits to neighbouring countries, women developed sus- 
tainable and locally adaptable forms of technology, permanently innovating 
their flour mills and the production of vegetables, fruits and oil (Bruchhaus, 
1988: 54). Innovation is carried on by individuals: one woman activist was 
experimenting with the drying of pepper in a self-developed solar-cooker in 
rural Ghana. She presented her results at a seminar for ‘renewable energy’ in 
Kumasi in 1998, which was attended by women from different parts of 
Ghana. This innovation was discussed in the Women’s Forum in Accra, 
attended by more than a hundred women from different women’s organiz- 
ations. Knowledge thus does not only circulate from the urban to the rural 
parts, but also from the rural to the urban context. The movements of one 
queenmother, travelling as a member of the National Commission on AIDS 
all over the world, are different. She informs the association with her new 
knowledge. Thus women’s organizations take over the function of a translo- 
cal ‘social apparatus’ (Schütz and Luckmann, 1975: 295), which accepts new 
elements of knowledge distributed by circulation. This practice permits per- 


manent innovations. 


The Women’s Forum 


Knowledge also interests the monthly Women’s Forum, which was estab- 
lished in 1998 by the representative of the NCWD in the capital of the Brong- 
Ahafo region, Sunyani. The forum is conceptualized as a meeting to facilitate 
the exchange of knowledge and information. Every forum is addressed to one 
specific topic such as ‘traditional’ medicine, inheritance rights, education in 
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vocational schools, or specific health aspects. Roughly 60-100 women 
coming from different women’s organizations in the surrounding area 
participate. The forum starts with an introductory talk by a local expert (a 
policewoman, a medical doctor, etc.) followed by an open discussion. During 
lively discussions, women analyse their own life-world by identifying 
reasons for change. For example, they discuss the rise of disease by address- 
ing its causes or the increasing mortality rate of women due to hypertension, 
which is attributed to the severe economic situation in the country and the 
multiple burdens women cope with. 

Global discourses are brought down to the local level by being contex- 
tualized in local issues. This was best exemplified by the discussion of 
violence against women, a discourse of the women’s rights movement world- 
wide, introduced by a policewoman bringing forward hard facts ona growing 
number of violent acts in the region during the year 1998, such as cases of 
rape, wife beating and other violent acts against women in the domestic and 
public sphere.” The policewoman argued that violence exists in different 
forms: it can have a physiological, psychological, economic, or cultural char- 
acter, and can affect an individual in multiple ways. The participating women 
reacted to this issue by pointing out their own experiences or that of well- 
known cases. They proposed to take up strategies such as changing laws, 
organizing themselves, going into politics and using the media. 

Whatever topic is discussed, women identify social, economic, political, 
or religious reasons, and critically examine the institution as well as gender 
constructs. The confidence in their own life-world is not taken for granted 
any longer: they identify and explain the ‘pathologies of modernity’ 
(Habermas, 1981: 554), and politicize old and new elements of knowledge. 
The forum turns into a space for conducting ‘critical theory’ (Habermas, 
1981: 549), since the personal life-world becomes the methodological object 
of analysis. In a common process of discovery, the participants are sharing, 
analysing and reflecting their experience. The principle of this non- 
hierarchical form of participation has its roots in Paolo Freire’s idea of adult 
education, realized by learning from each other and in order to induce social 
change (Butegwa and Nduna, 1995: 59). The NCWD representative leaves 
the interaction process in the hands of the participants, who furthermore have 
the power to suggest strategies. In this motivating approach, answers and 
comments are given by the audience. The process of finding self-defined 
possibilities for actions is left open. The strength of this form of interaction 
is to build alliances among women, aiming to explore and to take up further 
strategies. Networking becomes a method of strengthening the organiz- 
ations. It was used by the NCWD representative who knew it from the 
paradigmatic approach of WiLDAF (Women in Law and Development 
Africa), to which I turn in the next section of this article. 

The integration of the NCWD into the international context of women’s 
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organizations resulted in a change of politics in headquarters at Accra and 
decentralized offices, each located in one of Ghana’s regional capitals. The 
organization was originally founded, in 1974, by the Ghanaian government 
as a national machinery for the advancement of women. It turned its policy 
away from the implementation of politics from above, to a channelling from 
below. The Women’s Forum in Accra is another platform for the reflection 
on global discourses and international politics in connection with their own 
experiences. The creation of forums at both levels has led to new spaces for 
negotiating the diversity of women’s life-world, to adapt politics, aiming at 
improving their lives by building up connections and networking within local 
organizations. Glocalization is not only constituted by flows of discourses 
and of knowledge, but by institutions which react by changing their struc- 
tures, their policies and their methodological perspective. They focus on 
gender relations and no longer on women, isolated from the social context. 
By building its own capacities of development in the form of platforms, the 
NCWD opens a space for the articulation and exchange of knowledge, 


hybridizing elements of knowledge. The fact of sharing and negotiating their 
knowledge makes organizations and individuals independent from external 


knowledge. 


Glocalized Practices: Networking and Bridging 


Networking as a form of interaction among individuals and between organiz- 
ations extends beyond the frontiers of Ghana. The interesting feature is not 
only the exchange of knowledge, but the spread of a method which makes 
the mutual exchange within the institutional structures of the formal 
women’s organizations possible. The NCWD representative in Sunyani took 
it over from workshops of WiLDAF, Ghana, which she has regularly 
attended as a volunteer. WiLDAF is an organizational network working in 
26 African countries and is unique in its pan-African extension. Examples of 
organizations on a transnational level are given by the South American 
Network CLADEM (Comité Latino-Americano y Caribe para la Defensa de 
los Derechos de la Mujer) founded in 1987 and the Asian network APWLD 
(Asian Pacific Women in Law and Development) founded in 1986. All three 
organizations concentrate on the issue of law and development, and stay via 
their headquarters in permanent contact with Women, Law and Develop- 
ment based in Washington. The idea of establishing a network on the African 
continent was taken up by six women from Kenya, Uganda, Ghana, 
Zimbabwe, Botswana and Senegal at the World Women’s Conference in 1985 
in Nairobi, who tried to establish a pan-African network. The formal 
founding took place in 1990 in Harare, Zimbabwe. Today, the network 
encompasses 500 organizational and 1500 individual members. The overall 
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topic of WILDAF is the issue of law as a legal and social construct and its 
importance for development. The broad defined legal framework is split into 
women’s social, economic and political rights and the amendment of consti- 
tutions. The framework is open and flexible in order to integrate new issues 
such as globalization, trade and deregulation, environment, media and infor- 
mation, topics which were much discussed during the third general meeting 
at the Accra Conference Centre in July 1999, where more than 150 delegates 
met. 

Communication on a pan-African level and beyond is realized by using 
the Internet for the distribution of information and of urgent letters. The 
Internet becomes a medium of ‘shared politics’ (Youngs, 1999: 66), used for 
lobbying national governments or international organizations, such as the 
Furopean Union or the World Bank. In 1999, WiLDAF-Mauritius started a 
global campaign against the deregulation and liberalization of trade, follow- 
ing on the EU green paper, and fearing growing competition, exploitation and 
disempowerment, which clearly contradicts the passing of the Beijing 
Platform of Action by national delegations. Together with ENDA, an 
environmental organization in Senegal, and the European network WIDE 
(Women in Development Europe), located in Brussels, they lobbied during 
a discussion day with the European Commission in Dakar, Senegal. Through 
electronic media, women’s organizations transform their real lives into the 
‘cultural politics of cyberspace’ (Escobar, 1999: 32): the effect of the everyday 
physical world and culture is represented in a global extent, but the core force 
underlying the global agency still permits the defence of their localities. 

The formal organization of WiLDAF is based on decentralized power 
structures, which avoid a homogenization of predicted policies from above 
and the encrusting of a growing network. The emphasis on decision-making 
processes and a policy design at the local level is an indication of the recog- 
nition of diversities of women’s realities. From the pan-African level towards 
the local level, the common framework of WiLDAF is adapted step by step 
to the specific local context. The two female heads of WiLDAF-Ghana, both 
lawyers, select each year a new law which concerns women in the country, 
such as intestate law, which regulates the system of inheritance, marriage law, 
the law on the maintenance of children and violence against women. In 
collaboration with volunteers, these laws are permanently negotiated by the 
Queenmothers’ Association, the market women, social welfare officers, 
teachers, nurses and community development workers. Laws are perma- 
nently negotiated, and both sides take further action to change them to the 
benefit of women or to take up measures to assist women. For example, a 
subqueenmother can assist a woman in the village with background infor- 
mation about where to bring forward a case on failed financial support from 
a divorced husband for his young son. Law is therefore not conceptualized 
as an isolated tool. Politics emphasize the support of a legal culture in three 
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fields: (1) the legal structure (courts, procedures to exercise rights), (2) sub- 
stance (e.g. customary law) and (3) culture (attitudes and behaviour). The 
importance of this pragmatic approach lies in the active appropriation of law 
as a tool of transformation by knowledge. One woman in the village 
explained: 
NA: Nowadays, men cannot cheat us. If my husband dies, 1 know that I can 
live in this house, even if I am his second wife. Everything we have in the room 
belongs to me. They will come to take it, but I know my rights, now we are 
educated and we know how to get our rights. It is not like in former times, when 


they drove you away and your husband’s family took over. I can go to my 
family’s house, but I know that everything here belongs to me. 


CM: How did you get to know? 


NA: They talk about it everywhere, in Sunyani, at the market, it comes on the 

radio, even in my shop. 
WiLDAF is one example of how spaces are bridged by permanent inter- 
action. Regarding this institutional level, the permanence of interactions 
follows a differentiation from a common framework on law at a pan-African 
level to local particularities and vice versa: an integration and homogenization 
of everyday local legal realities of women into the common framework. 
Along these levels, the personal networking for exchange is assisted by work- 
shops, conferences, women’s forums, meetings and the use of media. 

The interweaving along the levels and even beyond the African continent 
indicates that women’s spaces are not isolated from each other, but are over- 
lapping along the interfaces of women’s formal and informal organizations. 
These organizations can metaphorically be described as pillars of production, 
generation, articulation and politicization of knowledge. Networking, as the 
major feature of interaction, builds bridges between the pillars. Knowledge 
is circulated and distributed on and across these bridges. Within networking 
as a medium, knowledge flows across ethnic, national and state borders, 
bridging rural-urban distances. Networking is a practice which opens up and 
offers new ways of transforming gender relations and social institutions. 
Connections and interactions between the pillars are structuring and extend- 
ing spaces towards the establishment of a global knowledge architecture, 
turning local agencies into glocalized practices. 


The Local in the Global: Broken Horizons 


Space is produced through agency, and the shaping of spaces also constitutes 
new forms of agency. The extension of space is structuring the dynamics of 
‘glocalization’, whose driving force is self-organization (Robertson, 1995: 
26). What is now meant by local? The starting point was the networking 
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between the subqueenmothers, creating their own female space for social 
change. At the local level, knowledge is generated by previous and new 
experiences. New elements are embedded through translocal networking. 
The local organization of knowledge generation changes insofar as the world 
within its reach expands. The reach of knowledge is translocal, the validity — 
and this is the important aspect — remains local. Local refers to the aspect of 
validity whereas translocal characterizes the aspect of spatiality. The consti- 
tution of local -global linkage is not a direct one, it is broken into the multiple 
interludes between the different levels. Local particularities such as know- 
ledge on environment, law, or rites do not vanish, even the opposite takes 
place: a redefinition. The content of knowledge becomes translated into dis- 
courses, agendas, or programmes. By these acts of translations, cultural par- 
ticularities vanish. The creation of knowledge repertoires is dependent on the 
specific context. Since everyday knowledge is relevant for agency in the 
village, scientific knowledge becomes important in the (Sub)Queenmothers’ 
Association and in the Women’s Forum in Accra. The interesting empirical 
aspect is not only the constitution of local production of knowledge itself, 
but the interconnection and the dynamics between these spaces. 

Knowledge generation and production have been practised under the 
aspect of transformation. This tendency draws our attention once more 
towards the importance of research. A Ghanaian professor who conducted a 
study on gender and forest management in northern Ghana as part of the 
WEDNET initiative,® being back at the university, theorized her empirical 
data and brought back the results by translating them into a practical 
language and by establishing contacts with women’s organizations. In the 
double reflexive form, academic knowledge becomes a new type of hybrid 
knowledge, re-embedded into the original context, politicized and finally 
used as a tool for transformation. This form of knowledge production is not 
one-way, but it is embedded within a circle, which blurs the hegemonic forms 
of academic knowledge and the borders between academic and everyday 
knowledge. 

The concern of knowledge as the basis of transformation is part of an 
exceptional book titled Gender Training in Ghana (Tsikata, 2001). Several 
Ghanaian academics and activists analyse here the impact of national and 
international politics on gender relations from a gender perspective in Ghana, 
but develop their own perspectives, too. They follow the paradigm of a politi- 
cizing knowledge in research, training and development politics. Their criti- 
cism is addressed to development agencies, which are still sticking to a 
depoliticized form of participation and the planning of programmes and 
projects by referring to the discourse of women and development. Part of 
their argumentation is that development programmes are not really aiming at 
the transformation of social relations, and thus remain fruitless. Participation 
in development cooperation must go back to the original meaning of the 
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transformation of social relations: for instance gender training must follow 
an approach based on transformation. However, participatory approaches 
such as rapid rural appraisals and participatory rural appraisals, which are 
organized in a technical manner, are the dominant form of research on knowl- 
edge. Local knowledge is post-integrated into predefined concepts of 
development, reduced to be a source of information and a utensil for appli- 
cation, whereas western knowledge remains the ‘world-ordering’ knowledge 
(Hobart, 1993: 3). I argue against this mechanical reduction of local knowl- 
edge by drawing attention to the fact that the complexity of local knowledge 
encompasses issues of history, identity and politics which can hardly be sep- 
arated from each other, making understandable that knowledge is not static, 
but is a dynamic social process. 

A few northern researchers understood the approach of conceptualizing 
knowledge as a process. They repoliticized their research agenda, for instance 
by integrating local researchers from the beginning, reflecting on the gathered 
data and building up a common project (Wieringa, 2002). The approach of 
cross-cultural research and politics is still difficult, especially during field- 
work. It touches the crucial aspect of cross-cultural power relations. It is 
however a common understanding that knowledge is a process and that the 
reality of development is socially constructed (Berger and Luckmann, 1966). 
The politicizing of knowledge and the self-refexivity of the research process 
and context mean that the self and the other are not dichotomies but their 
life-worlds are interconnected. Other people put the question of an objective 
equalization, a mutual interrelatedness of one’s own existence and those of 
other people (Schiitz, 1962: 126). 

Women in Ghana are not an exception when they formulate their own 
discourses and agendas on development. This is a sign of resistance against 
mainstream development politics and practices. Examples from other parts 
of the world such as Asia, Latin America or the Caribbean (Escobar et al., 
2002: 28-36) indicate that women are now defending their local knowledge 
and their cultural environment. With the building up of globally organized 
networks and the use of them for local politics, women are now defining 
globalization from the global networks. Irrespective of other national and 
international development organizations and agencies, different development 
politics are appearing. Resistance and the establishment of one’s own capac- 
ities of knowledge have the potential to change the knowledge order, locally 
and globally. 


Notes 


I want to thank all those people in Ghana who contributed to my work during long 
interview sessions, group discussions and day-to-day interactions. 
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1 The term ‘glocalization’ (Robertson, 1995: 26) combines the local with the global, 
opening the analytical perspective towards the interplay between both levels. 

2 DAWN was created by a group of 22 women in Bangalore in 1984. It was first 

attached to the University of West Indies (Barbados) and is now organized in 

decentralized structures with regional offices in the a Asia, Latin 

America, Africa and the Pacific. 

For a critical analysis see Diawara (2000). 

4 Roughly 70 percent of women in Ghana work in the agricultural sector (Tsikata, 
1989: 75). 

5 The differentiation is given by history: the first ones who settled in town received 
the black stools, a fact which legitimates their position. Apart from political priv- 
ileges, the economic situation of members of the royal family often does not differ 
too much from other people’s. 

6 The study was conducted in collaboration with the Development and Project 
Planning Centre of the University of Bradford (UK), the Institute for Social Statis- 
tics and Economy Research (ISSER) of the University of Ghana (Legon) and the 
NCWD. 

7 Statistics for the year 1998 indicate 42 rapes, 98 attempted rapes and 97 incidents 
of assault. 

8 WEDNET (the Women, Environment and Development Network) was launched 
in 1989 and set up a research programme in eight anglophone and francophone 
countries with regard to women’s knowledge in the management of natural 
resources. This approach combines scientific research with a policy agenda and the 
publications of WEDNews (Jommo, 1993: 158). 
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Transnational Migration and 
Development in Postwar Peripheral 
States: An Examination of 
Guatemalan and Salvadoran State 
Linkages with their Migrant 

io o in Los Angeles 


Gao interest in transnational migration has emerged in the context of 
the massive population movements that have occurred in the current era 
of globalization. Changes in the international economy and the diffusion of 
space-time compressing technologies have created the conditions that inten- 
sify exchanges between immigrants and their places of origin. Immigrants 
pursue either individual or collective relationships with the country of origin 
for a variety of reasons including the difficulty in obtaining economic 
security in either sending or receiving societies, racial and ethnic discrimi- 
nation in the host society, and/or a desire to assist in the socioeconomic 
development of communities of origin often neglected by home governments 
or destroyed by civil conflict (Basch et al., 1994; Popkin, 1997). Migrant-led 
transnationalism includes maintaining kinship and social networks across 
borders, sending or receiving remittances and the establishment of hometown 
associations that engage in collective community projects in the home region, 
among other activities (Goldring, 2002). The elaborate linkages between 
migrant-sending and receiving areas that emerge lead some analysts to 
conceive of transnational migration as a phenomenon that may go beyond 
individuals and households, incorporating entire communities (migrant and 
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non-migrant members) into the globalization process (Basch et al., 1994; 
Levitt, 1998; Goldring, 1992; Rouse, 1987; R. Smith, 1995; Smith and 
Guarnizo, 1998; Portes et al., 1999). Transnational communities have three 
novel features: they are a product of global capitalism due to the labor 
demand from the North; they constitute a phenomenon distinct from the tra- 
ditional patterns of immigrant adaptation; and they offer more opportunities 
for popular initiatives (Portes et al., 1999). 

The density and complexity of such interactions across local spaces 
coalesce into a single sphere of social action, the transnational social field, which 
evolves as a newly constructed social space that straddles international borders 
(Rouse, 1991; Basch et al., 1994). As immigrants construct transnational social 
networks of obligations and assistance, home country elites respond by 
attempting to reincorporate the immigrants into the sending nation polity. 
Transnational social fields become consolidated in the context of the interaction 
between the transnational practices of immigrants (‘transnationalism from 
below’) and the transnational engagement of sending country elites (‘trans- 
nationalism from above’) (Smith and Guarnizo, 1998; Landolt et al., 1999). 

My primary concern in this article is to examine the political dimensions 
of the transnational social field. I am interested in delineating the political and 
economic conditions that motivate peripheral nations to incorporate their 
emigrant population into the home country polity, given that the specific 
causal links between the contemporary global economic order and trans- 
national political practices are seldom explored in detail in the transnational 
migration literature.’ I am particularly interested in examining the conditions 
that lead to ‘transnationalism from above’ or state-led transnationalism in the 
Central American nations of El Salvador and Guatemala.? An inquiry into 
this issue also requires careful analysis of global cities, sites of capital accumu- 
lation. As Portes (2000: 167) has noted, ‘the new transnational space of which 
global cities are nodes is created by sustained flows of capital, technology, 
information and people’. Portes also notes that these global phenomena are 
played out in local spaces and against backdrops of very local conditions and 
histories. Global economic forces are centered in, and at the same time trans- 
forming cities. Given this facet of globalization, I want to consider how 
Central American state-led transnationalism shapes immigrant politics in Los 
Angeles, the site of the largest concentration of Salvadoran and Guatemalan 
immigrants in the United States. The article specifically assesses Salvadoran 
and Guatemalan immigrant organizations in Los Angeles, which serve as 
transnational institutions that draw the attention of state actors in the home 
countries. An examination of the Salvadoran and Guatemalan cases enables 
me to consider the specific dimension of politically motivated migration and 
how countries of origin implement state-led transnational strategies given 
presumed tensions with segments of their respective emigrant populations. If 
collaboration occurs, does it facilitate the social, economic and political 
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incorporation of previously disenfranchised populations leading to further 
democratization in the home country? Or do historical tensions further 
empower home states, legitimate them, and facilitate the implementation of 
strategies on home state terms? Does this engagement contribute to socio- 
economic development in specific locales within El Salvador and Guatemala? 

In this article, I argue that the nature of El Salvador and Guatemala’s 
insertion into the global economy and the resulting adverse effects of neolib- 
eral policies require these states to devote considerable resources to establish 
relationships with immigrant organizations and transmigrant elites in the 
United States. This need leads these states to attempt to alter US immigration 
policy so as to guarantee the ability of Guatemalan and Salvadoran immi- 
grants to maintain their residence in the US. Although Guatemalan and Sal- 
vadoran immigrant organizations gain some leverage over the process of local 
development within the home country, these groups confront a range of 
obstacles in their effort to gain a greater voice in political and economic affairs 
in the countries of origin. In the Guatemalan case, immigrant organizations 
face serious obstacles in regions considered vital to Guatemalan state efforts 
to maintain security and political control as compared to communities 
located elsewhere. In the Salvadoran case, immigrant organizations achieve 
higher levels of authority in the sending communities due to considerable 
collaboration with municipal officials in the context of implementation of 
community projects, a finding that can be explained partially by higher levels 
of postwar democracy achieved in that country as compared to Guatemala. 
Finally, government policies that attempt to leverage international migration 
in an effort to promote productive development at the local level will likely 
falter in the longer term in the absence of state-supported macroeconomic 
policies aimed at reducing socioeconomic disparities in Guatemala and El 
Salvador. This shortcoming results in the maintenance of the traditional 
power structure and social hierarchies in these states. The data I rely on come 
from qualitative fieldwork completed in Los Angeles, El Salvador and 
Guatemala between 1993 and 2001 (Popkin, 1996, 1998; Popkin et al., 1997).? 
After a brief review of the literature on state-led political transnationalism, I 
examine Guatemalan and Salvadoran immigrant organizations in Los 
Angeles. This review facilitates consideration of Central American state-led 
transnationalism and the interaction between this process and transmigrant 
institutional involvement in the countries of origin. 


State-Led Political Transnationalism: Migrant Autonomy or 
State Control? 


In the past decade, increasing numbers of governments with sizeable migrant 
populations abroad including Haiti, the Dominican Republic, Mexico, 
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Colombia, the Philippines, and Grenada have been actively promoting the 
transnational reincorporation of their migrant citizens into state-centered 
projects (Smith and Guarnizo, 1998: Dresser, 1993; Goldring, 1998; 
Guarmizo, 1998). As the links between these countries and their respective 
migrant populations have intensified, the home states have redefined them- 
selves as deterritorialized nation-states (Basch et al., 1994; Glick-Schiller and 
Fouron, 1998). Such deterritorialized nation-states guarantee that their 
emigrant populations have responsibilities to and some nights within their 
country of origin. A number of states have allowed migrants to obtain dual 
nationality or citizenship status enabling them to live abroad but vote in 
regional and national elections back home. Additionally, these states have 
facilitated the possibility for elected representatives of the migrant popu- 
lations to participate formally in national governments. 

The policies adopted by home states toward their migrant populations 
can generate novel forms of human agency as many migrants attempting to 
diversify their linkages with the country of origin are now viewed as a 
strategic asset by the home state (Guarnizo and Smith, 1998). These con- 
ditions have led some analysts to emphasize the liberating character of indi- 
vidual or collective transnational migratory practices (Kearney, 1991). In his 
study of Mixtec migrant farm workers, for example, Kearney (1991) suggests 
that in spite of experiencing a high level of poverty these workers create 
autonomous spaces in southern California and Oregon where neither the US 
nor the Mexican state has access or control. Other scholars contend that one 
needs to caution against such celebratory analyses that privilege migrant 
autonomy. Although transnational migration enables some transmigrants 
(such as transnational entrepreneurs) to take advantage of the logic of 
globalization and advance their economic position considerably, it should not 
be viewed simply as a liberating phenomenon but rather as a dialectical 
process (Guarnizo, 1998; Smith and Guarnizo, 1998; Landolt et al, 1999; 
Popkin, 1999; Goldring, 2002). These analysts question immigrants’ ability 
to challenge the economic, political and social hierarchies in which they are 
embedded. These studies suggest that the increasing pnonty of home states 
to establish linkages with their respective migrant populations leads the trans- 
national social field to become a terrain in which new relations of domination 
can emerge out of the established power structures. In a number of studies 
examining Dominican, Mexican, Guatemalan and Salvadoran transnational 
migration, analysts have demonstrated how state policies toward their 
migrant populations limit the range of programs that migrant organizations 
can implement in sending regions and often benefit state development and 
political objectives (Guarnizo, 1998; Goldring, 2002). In his comparative 
study of Mexican and Dominican transnational migration, for example, 
Guarnizo (1998) argues that Mexican transnational elites in addition to 
Mexican state institutional representatives reproduced ruling party power 
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and control as well as class hierarchies. This article intends to contribute to 
this debate within the transnational migration literature through an assess- 
ment of the home state-immigrant interaction in the context of postwar 
reconstruction and development in Central American migrant-sending coun- 
tries. I now turn to an assessment of global political and economic conditions 
that motivate and drive state-led transnationalism in this context. 


Globalization and State-Led Political Transnationalism 


Trends associated with the post-1970s logic of capital accumulation have led 
to a growing incorporation of all parts of the world into a single system of 
production and investment. Capital is being channeled into key regions and 
global cities, while structural adjustment programs strip away formal 
employment opportunities and the needed infrastructure of transportation, 
education and health services from peripheral regions, deemed superfluous 
to the newly defined circuits of wealth (Glick-Schiller et al., 1995). These pro- 
cesses have prompted a change in the nature of global labor displacement and 
insertion (Gordon, 1988). Indeed, we have witnessed the increased flow of 
international migrants in absolute terms leading to a shift from bilocational 
to multilocational movement directed to global centers that play a significant 
role in capital accumulation (Sassen, 1991; Wilson, 1994). As other analysts 
have noted, international migration has served as an important mechanism of 
labor market adjustment for some peripheral countries, diminishing the labor 
supply and therefore acting as a safety valve for labor markets with restricted 
employment opportunities (Perez Sainz, 2000). 

Yet, there are additional factors related to the global economy that have 
forced peripheral states to rely on their migrant populations. The institution 
of neoliberal policies which have accompanied global economic restructuring 
has led to increasing peripheral country dependence on foreign investment. 
Within Latin America and the Caribbean region, dependence on the US has 
increased due to US influence in international financial institutions that also 
dictate the range of policies available for countries in search of foreign invest- 
ment. In their effort to renegotiate their insertion into the global economy, 
peripheral countries have developed export-oriented economies that empha- 
size assembly manufacturing, non-traditional agricultural production and 
services such as tourism. These policies have not led to trade surpluses and 
public deficits have continued. Given these conditions, migrant remittances 
fulfill a key role for securing hard currency in these countries and for the 
subsistence of low-income households (Itzigsohn, 1995, 2001; Portes et al, 
1997; Guarnizo and Smith, 1998; Popkin, 1999). Scholars have also argued that 
peripheral nation policy-makers pursue neoliberal policies that drain local 
areas with the knowledge that international migration will increase leading to 
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migrant remittance payments that will ensure political stability in these locales 
(M. P. Smith, 1994; Mahler, 1996; Guarnizo, 1998; Popkin, 1999), 

Migrant-sending state efforts to forge linkages with their populations 
abroad become all the more important for peripheral nations in the 
Caribbean Basin region (Central America and Caribbean nations) given that 
this region has become functionally integrated on an economic, demographic, 
social, cultural and, to some extent, even political level with the US. This 
process began with the implementation of the Caribbean Basin Initiative by 
the Reagan administration and has been bolstered by the recent passing of the 
Trade and Development Act of 2000 that dramatically increases access to the 
US market for Caribbean Basin (and African) nations in line with provisions 
included in the North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA). US 
exports to the Caribbean Basin countries rose by more than 200 percent from 
1983 to 1997, reaching $19 billion, almost $6 billion more than exports to 
China (Lowenthal, 2000). This figure is also higher than US exports to 
Argentina, Brazil, Russia, or the whole region of Eastern Europe and could 
increase substantially with the NAFTA parity legislation. The demographic 
reality of Caribbean Basin interdependence with the US is also significant. 
According to Lowenthal, immigration from Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Haiti and Jamaica accounts for 10, 12, 14 and 15 percent respectively of those 
countries’ populations. Los Angeles has become as linked to Central America 
as Miami is to the entire Caribbean Basin region. In fact, Los Angeles is the 
second largest Salvadoran city, the first being the capital of that country, San 
Salvador. The Salvadoran government currently estimates the Salyadoran 
migrant population at 2.5 million with 2 million living in the US. The total 
national population in this country is 6 million, which means that approxi- 
mately 29 percent of the Salvadoran population lives outside the national 
borders. Currently, immigrants from the region provide the largest source of 
foreign exchange to their home countries through remittances, leading these 
peripheral states to concern themselves with US immigration policies. But 
interdependence has also led to the escalation of social problems in the region 
such as crime and gang warfare facilitated in part by increased deportations 
from immigrant enclaves in the US. 

Given this context, peripheral states in the Caribbean Basin attempt to 
leverage the migratory process in an effort to facilitate the consistent sending 
of critical monetary transfers (remittances) that serve as crucial contributions 
to the national economies. Specifically, home states attempt: (1) to create a 
potential force that can lobby those actors in the US and can make import- 
ant decisions which influence economic conditions in the home country, (2) 
to develop a market within the migrant community for home country goods, 
(3) to stimulate migrant investment for private sector initiatives in the home 
country and (4) to generate migrant investment for government development 
projects in the home country. 
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There are conditions specific to El Salvador and Guatemala that motivate 
these nations to pursue state-led transnational strategies. As countries that 
have experienced devastating civil wars that ended in the early/mid-1990s 
(1992 in El Salvador and 1996 in Guatemala), El Salvador and Guatemala have 
both needed to implement large-scale reconstruction efforts in an era of 
limited foreign investment and inconsequential levels of reconstruction aid. 
Both governments have instituted neoliberal policies emphasizing free trade. 
In the case of El Salvador, these policies included the slashing of the public 
sector, privatizing state-owned utilities and lowering barriers to foreign 
investment, laying off thousands of workers and aggravating the country’s 
chronic unemployment problem. As an example of a positive result, however, 
government officials note that exports from the maquiladora sector have 
increased from $796 million to $2.5 billion over the past 10 years (Swedish, 
2002a). While this has generated thousands of jobs in factories assembling 
products for export, most of these jobs do not pay a living wage and include 
few protections or benefits for workers. According to the United Nations 
Development Program, these policies have resulted in a huge gap between the 
rich and poor in El Salvador as the wealthiest 20 percent of the population 
has 18 times the income of the poorest 20 percent (Swedish, 2002a). 

One of the primary reasons for continuing high levels of poverty in El 
Salvador and Guatemala is the collapse of the agricultural sector in those 
countries, which employs over 30 percent of each population. There is no 
single cause for the severe agricultural crisis; rather government neglect of 
rural development in the neoliberal era coupled with a series of events includ- 
ing natural disasters: hurricanes, floods and earthquakes, followed by 
drought have led to a major food crisis. These events were accompanied by 
a collapse of international coffee prices to their lowest level in 100 years in 
real terms. Given Central America’s dependence on coffee exports, this 
development proved to be devastating, costing some 600,000 jobs according 
to the Inter-American Development Bank (2002). In April 2002, the World 
Food Program launched an emergency feeding program in Guatemala, 
targeting the country’s malnourished children. According to the World Food 
Program Report, Guatemala has the highest rate of chronic malnutrition in 
Latin America ‘affecting 47 per cent of children under five years of age’ 
(World Food Program, 2002). At a regional conference of the United Nations 
Food and Agricultural Organization (FAO) in April 2002, FAO director 
Jacques Diouf suggested that a lack of government political will and shrink- 
ing resources dedicated to the farming sector have contributed to chronic 
malnutrition such as that which exists in Guatemala. According to Diouf, 
official development aid from industrialized countries dropped 43 percent in 
real terms in the 1990-9 period (Swedish, 2002b). Moreover, the FAO stated 
that farmers have problems with limited access to markets for their crops, a 
result in large part from market distortions and protectionist measures on the 
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part of industrialized countries that hurt the agricultural economies of poor 
countries. Finally, the FAO contended that food insecurity is also rooted in 
the inequitable distribution of productive resources and income. 

The deteriorating rural conditions have contributed to Guatemalan and 
Salvadoran state dependence on emigration as a strategy to assure a degree of 
social stability given the inability/unwillingness of these states to implement 
macroeconomic policies that would guarantee productive employment for 
large numbers of the population. The departure of large numbers of Sal- 
vadoran and Guatemalan citizens to the US relieves the home states from 
responsibility to reorient their policies and enables these states to depend on 
migrant remittances that allow their populations to survive. Additionally, the 
importance of remittance dollars to secure the balance of payments and to 
cushion against the adverse effects of stabilization and adjustment policies in 
the Central American nations becomes clear when we examine the dollar 
amounts of these transfers. According to recent estimates provided by the 
central banks in their respective countries, the amount of remittances totaled 
$1.92 billion in El Salvador and $584 million in Guatemala in 2001 (Orozco, 
2002). It is interesting to note that the international financial institutions most 
involved in Central American development, the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, the World Bank and the United States Agency for International 
Development, have recently acknowledged deficiencies in the rural policies 
they have promoted in the region in the 1990s, as revealed by several recent 
conferences on the issue. A simultaneous thrust by these institutions has been 
the promotion of strategies to reduce the bank and courier remittance trans- 
mittal fees to the Latin American and Caribbean region, a tacit admission of 
the huge dependence that regional sending countries have on this source of 
funding in the face of such a serious rural crisis (Multilateral Investment 
Fund, 2001). 


Collective Transmigrant Initiatives: Guatemalan and Salvadoran 
Immigrant Organizations in Los Angeles 


Guatemalan Immigrant Organizations 

According to the 2000 census, 372,487 Guatemalans resided in the US as 
compared to the 268,779 recorded in the 1990 census. These numbers repre- 
sent 38.6 percent increase over this 10-year period. Of this number, the 2000 
census also reported that 118,069 Guatemalans resided in the Los Angeles 
area. However, there exists considerable controversy over the number of 
Central Americans recorded in the 2000 census, as Central American immi- 
grant advocates allege that the census severely underreported their numbers 
by grouping them into a category with other Latinos (McDonnell, 2002). 
Although asked to write a specific nationality on the census form after 
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checking the “other Spanish/Hispanic/Latino” box, 18 percent of Latino 
respondents did not specify a national origin in the 2000 census. One recent 
study by the Pew Hispanic Center contends that 186,500 residents of 
Guatemalan ancestry resided in the Los Angeles area, 58 percent more than 
the 2000 census tally of 118,000. Additionally, this study suggests that 
340,000 people of Salvadoran descent were living in the Los Angeles area, 60 
percent more than the 2000 census reports (Suro, 2002). Guatemalans are the 
third largest Latino group in Los Angeles after the Mexican and Salvadoran 
populations. The dramatic increase in the Guatemalan immigrant population 
in the Los Angeles region between 1980 and 1990 evolved due to the escala- 
tion of war and political violence. According to the 1990 census, 30 percent 
of Guatemalans who resided in the Los Angeles region at that time had 
arrived in the area between 1980 and 1984, years in which the civil war and 
government-directed repression aimed at the civilian population peaked 
(Lopez et al., 1996; Popkin, 1998). Although it is difficult from census figures 
to determine the number of indigenous Guatemalans (Mayan) in the Los 
Angeles region, estimates place the number at between 4000 and 10,000, a 
small percentage of the total number of Guatemalans in this region (Popkin, 
1999). 

In a study conducted in 1994/5, my associates and I identified 38 
Guatemalan immigrant organizations in Los Angeles of which 33 were 
hometown associations (fraternidades) (Popkin et al, 1997). Hometown 
associations draw their membership from a particular community or region 
of the home country. Of the 33 associations identified, 25 had exclusive 
Latino membership and eight had only indigenous members. These associ- 
ations engage in social and cultural activities often with the objective of 
supporting development projects in the sending community/region. These 
projects include support for health clinics, schools, scholarship funds for 
children, parks, street paving, potable water and reforestation. In order to 
implement these projects, several of the fraternidades work directly with 
counterpart organizations in the home community. In some cases, the 
migrant organizations actually facilitate the establishment of these structures 
in Guatemala. Some of these Guatemalan associations collaborate loosely 
and/or negotiate with the appropriate governmental officials for specific 
types of assistance related to the implementation of their projects. However, 
for the most part, Guatemalan fraternidades have declared their political neu- 
trality and have attempted to maintain their independence from the political 
parties in the home country. Virtually all of the indigenous fraternidades 
channel their support for projects through religious institutions in the 
sending region that determine the nature of the projects. The dollar amount 
of each project can be quite significant and in some cases can reach over 
$50,000 or more. 

Guatemalan associations have formed coalitions. Both the Latino and 
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indigenous fraternidades are grouped in umbrella organizations. The Aso- 
ciación de Fraternidades de Guatemala (AFG), a coalition of 21 Latino 
associations (predominately hometown associations), was formed in 1990 
with the objective of coordinating some of the activities of member organiz- 
ations and working toward a stronger unified Guatemalan presence in Los 
Angeles. This organization holds large fundraising events and distributes the 
receipts to the member organizations. Current collective projects include a 
youth leadership-training program. Within the Mayan migrant community 
in Los Angeles, the Comité Maya has been formed. This structure includes 
representatives from four of the Kanjobal and Chuj (the largest Mayan 
language groups to be represented in Los Angeles) hometown associations in 
Los Angeles. This organization serves as a vehicle to support each associ- 
ation’s events, particularly the patron saint festivities, and to coordinate 
collective events such as the visit of a religious official from the home region. 
In addition to this committee, Mayan migrants from the same four home- 
towns have joined together in the Proyecto Pastoral Maya, an organization 
which focuses exclusively on religious training in collaboration with a 
division of the Catholic Bishops Conference in the US that works specific- 
ally with migrant communities. 

Additional Guatemalan immigrant organizations include the 
Guatemalan Unity Information Agency (GUIA), a group that began its work 
in 1997 with assistance from the Guatemalan consulate in Los Angeles. 
Relying in part on years of work conducted by the Salvadoran opposition in 
Los Angeles, GUIA constituted the first organization engaged in immi- 
gration services specifically targeting the Guatemalan population in Los 
Angeles. In addition, the group offers computer training and high school 
equivalent programs to local residents. In the late 1990s, the Guatemalan con- 
sulate in cooperation with leaders of GUIA and the AFG established the 
Comité Civico Guatemalteco, a group working to expand recently enacted 
dual citizenship legislation in Guatemala to include the right of Guatemalans 
abroad to vote in home country elections while in the US and to nominate 
immigrant candidates to run in elections for political office in Guatemala. 
Recently, a new organization, Guatemalteco Pro Voto, has emerged that has 
taken this charge. Several members of this group have formed a political 
party, URNA (Union de Reforma Nacional en Acción), that is seeking to run 
candidates in the next round of Guatemalan elections. A new development 
has emerged which concerns the arrival in Los Angeles of representatives of 
Guatemalan political parties seeking funds and support in the form of 
endorsements who likely will influence family members back in Guatemala. 
Finally, there exists a Guatemalan Political Action Committee 
(GUATEPAC) that has the objective of running Guatemalan candidates in 
local elections in Los Angeles. 

GUIA participates directly in a national network, the Congress of 
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Guatemalan Organizations in the United States, CONGUATE. 
CONGUATE includes representation from approximately 15 immigrant 
organizations in the US and currently is focusing on four issues: (1) solicit- 
ing funds from the Guatemalan government to maintain a working group that 
will advocate/lobby in favor of the interests of Guatemalan immigrants to US 
congressional members; (2) soliciting support from the Guatemalan author- 
ities to have their consulates in the US issue identification cards (matricula 
consulares) to Guatemalan immigrants in the US that can serve as identifi- 
cation for use with social service agencies, local police forces, banks and 
motor vehicle agencies; (3) requesting that the Guatemalan government 
permit Guatemalan immigrants abroad to vote in home country elections 
from their locations in the US; and (4) requesting that Guatemalan consulates 
offer legal assistance through their offices in the US. 


Salvadoran Immigrant Organizations 

According to the 2000 census, 655,165 Salvadorans resided in the US of which 
212,663 resided in the Los Angeles metropolitan area (Los Angeles, River- 
side and Orange Counties). The national numbers represent a 15.9 percent 
increase from the 1990 level of 565,081. As mentioned in the previous section, 
many analysts and advocates for this immigrant community believe that these 
estimates are grossly low. 

In our study of Central American immigrant organizations, my associ- 
ates and I identified 28 Salvadoran hometown associations in the Los Angeles 
area. These organizations function similarly to those present in the 
Guatemalan immigrant community as described previously. With technical 
assistance provided by the organization El Rescate, many of the associations 
have formed a coalition called COMUNIDADES (Communities Unified for 
the Direct Assistance of El Salvador). In September 1993, representatives of 
eight of the hometown associations came together and formed the organiz- 
ation in order to promote the social and economic development of the Sal- 
vadoran community in Los Angeles, to preserve the Salvadoran culture of 
this immigrant population, and to support the national reconstruction of El 
Salvador. Since early 1994, over 14 of the 21 Salvadoran associations identified 
in Los Angeles have participated in the COMUNIDADES meetings. 

For many years before the emergence of the hometown organizations, 
Salvadoran immigrant organizational politics was dominated by two organiz- 
ations, the Central American Refugee Center (currently called the Central 
American Resource Center, CARECEN) and El Rescate. Both CARECEN 
and El Rescate supported the opposition to the Salvadoran government, 
the Farabundo Marti National Liberation Front (FMLN), during the war in 
that country. By adopting a transnational strategy and sending party 
members to the US in order to mobilize constituents against US intervention 
in El Salvador, the FMLN obtained a considerable degree of support and 
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collaborated with diverse institutions in this country, including agencies 
working on the issue of immigration. Although these organizations offered 
social services to Central American immigrants (primarily Salvadorans) 
during the civil wars, they devoted considerable resources to providing 
support to popular forces within El Salvador working to change the socio- 
economic order. Since the end of the wars, these organizations have altered 
the focus of their work, emphasizing the incorporation of the Salvadoran 
immigrant community into US society. These organizations currently offer 
a range of programs including programs oriented toward youth, community 
development and social services to the Salvadoran community. In addition to 
these programs, CARECEN offers extensive legal services. Other organiz- 
ations have emerged that also offer legal services to the Salvadoran com- 
munity. These include ASOSAL, the Asociación Salvadoreña, formally 
CRECEN, a grassroots organization of Salvadorans initially linked to 
CARECEN, and PIPIL, formed after a spilt within the ASOSAL organiz- 
ation. CARECEN, ASOSAL and PIPIL provide legal counseling and 
representation of undocumented Central Americans attempting to legalize 
their status. These efforts have focused on working with Salvadorans (and 
some Guatemalans) eligible for asylum or stay of deportation through the 
ABC and NACARA programs. 

Since the end of the war, other organizations focusing on the incorpor- 
ation of Salvadoran immigrants in US society have emerged. SALEF (the Sal- 
vadoran American Leadership and Education Fund) promotes the civic 
education of Salvadorans who are new or potential US citizens and provides 
training for future political leaders from this community. Additionally, this 
organization coordinates voter registration drives and offers internships to 
Central American students in the offices of Latino politicians. This group 
also offers scholarships to Central American and other Latino students 
entering college. SALPAC (the Salvadoran Political Action Committee), 
emerged in 1998 and promotes political candidates that support issues of 
importance to Central American immigrants including education, poverty 
and crime. 

CARECEN became instrumental in the formation of a national coalition 
of Salvadoran organizations, the Red Nacional Salvadorefia Americana (the 
National Salvadoran-American Network [SANN]). This organization 
includes approximately 15 organizations from throughout the US and has the 
primary goal of representing the interests of Salvadorans in the US on a 
national level with an emphasis on lobbying Congress on behalf of legislation 
beneficial to the Salvadoran immigrant community. Currently, the organiz- 
ation is exploring its potential involvement in community development 
projects in El Salvador that require immigrant participation. The leadership 
of this coalition includes many Salvadoran leaders who worked to support 
popular organizations in El Salvador during the civil war. 
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Salvadoran and Guatemalan State Strategies: The Immigration 
Context and US Immigration Policy 


In order to implement their policies with regard to their migrant populations, 
the Salvadoran and Guatemalan governments through their embassies in 
Washington and consulates have worked to obtain legal status for their 
migrants in the US. Thus, these states have been actively engaged in cam- 
paigns on behalf of the ABC migrant class seeking to legalize its status in the 
context of changes in US immigration law. The ABC program was based on 
a class action suit brought by the American Baptist Church allowing those 
who had been previously denied asylum during the 1980s (over 95 percent of 
Guatemalans and Salvadorans who applied) to reapply. ABC class members 
would have been eligible for suspension of deportation under rules in play 
prior to the passing of the 1996 Illegal Immigration Reform and Immigrant 
Responsibility Act. Prior to the 1996 act, suspension of deportation status, 
granted to those who had resided in the US for at least seven years and who 
could demonstrate that deportation would result in hardship, enabled recip- 
ients to apply for permanent residence status and eventually citizenship. The 
1996 law discarded suspension of deportation status and replaced it with a 
new status, cancellation of removal, that extended the wait to 10 years and 
required applicants to demonstrate that their deportation would result in 
severe hardship for a family member who is a US citizen, a condition much 
more difficult to prove. 

In essence, by advocating on behalf of Central American political asylum 
applicants, the Salvadoran and Guatemalan governments support these appli- 
cants’ claim that they fled political persecution committed by the govern- 
ments. This stance contradicts the claims made by the governments of El 
Salvador and Guatemala during the civil wars. At the time, these governments 
viewed those who fled violence as subversives with illegitimate claims for 
political asylum in the US. Due to the perceived importance of migrant settle- 
ment to further its own economic and political objectives, the Guatemalan 
and Salvadoran governments appear willing to support the migrant con- 
tention that they fled politically motivated violence, as several analysts have 
noted in the Salvadoran case (Mahler, 1998; Landolt et al, 1999; Popkin, 
1999). 

A coincidence of interests between the Salvadoran and Guatemalan 
embassies and consulates and their respective organized immigrant com- 
munities (CARECEN, ASOSAL, SANN, GULA, CONGUATE) led to a 
degree of collaboration between these forces contributing to the passage of 
NACARA (the Nicaraguan Adjustment and Central American Relief Act), 
that reinstated legal options to enable Guatemalans and Salvadorans who 
arrived prior to 1990 (ABC class members) to apply for cancellation of 
removal under the pre-1996 suspension of deportation rules and to seek 
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permanent residency. The act also granted Nicaraguans and Cubans who 
arrived prior to 1995 automatic cancellation of departure. After issuing draft 
regulations considered unfavorable to Central American immigrants eligible 
to apply for cancellation of removal due to ‘extreme hardship’, the Central 
American governments along with the Salvadoran and Guatemalan immi- 
grant organizations lobbied for the more lenient regulations that ultimately 
gained approval. Given the discrepancy in the treatment of these groups as 
compared to Nicaraguan and Cuban immigrants, the Salvadoran and 
Guatemalan embassies have been working to pass new legislation that would 
grant these groups (along with Hondurans and Haitians) the same privileges 
offered to the Cubans and Nicaraguans (the Central American Security Act 
[CASA]). 

In June 2002, GUIA, ASOSAL and PIPIL collaborated with a number 
of other Salvadoran immigrant organizations based in the US in the context 
of a new coalition, the Central American Immigration Task Force, and sent 
a delegation to four Central American countries to motivate members of 
congress and the presidents of those countries to coordinate their legislative 
advocacy efforts in the US more closely with the immigrant organizations. 
The fact that the Task Force met with the presidents of Guatemala, El 
Salvador and Honduras (who agreed to coordinate with the Task Force) 
suggests that these governments see this collaboration as beneficial to 
achieve their interests. Furthermore, subsequent activities are planned 
between GUIA and the Guatemalan government including the govern- 
ments commitment to have its consulate declare an official day of the 
Guatemalan immigrant in Los Angeles and to send a high-level delegation 
to work directly with GUIA and CONGUATE in lobbying key US legis- 
lators in support of the CASA Act. Recent activity by the Guatemalan 
Embassy in Washington resulted in the establishment of a Central American 
caucus within the US Congress. Collaboration between the Salvadoran 
immigrant organizations and their government has increased in the context 
of a campaign to support the extension of Temporary Protected Status (IPS) 
offered to Salvadorans following the earthquakes that ravaged El Salvador 
in 2001. This status enables Salvadoran immigrants who do not have legal 
status and who apply for TPS to remain in the US without fear of deporta- 
tion. TPS status for Salvadorans was scheduled to end in August 2002, but 
intense pressure by the Salvadoran government and immigrant organiz- 
ations in the US led to the recent 12-month extension of this status to quali- 
fying Salvadorans. 
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Guatemalan State Interaction age: Immigrant Organizations in 
US 


Guatemalan State Projects 
During the PAN (Partido de Avanzada Nacional) government (1996-9), the 
Guatemalan ambassador to the US, William Stixrud, worked to establish 
relationships with migrant organizations in the US as part of a broader 
strategy aimed at leveraging migrant remittances for productive development 
in the sending country. Consular officials contend that migrant remittances 
to family members do not lead to long-term productive investment since 
recipients often spend these funds on housing, consumer items, health and 
educational expenses. These officials assert that the collective projects sup- 
ported by migrant organizations in the US have enormous potential to con- 
tribute to longer-term growth of the Guatemalan economy. According to 
Ambassador Stixrud, 10 percent of all Guatemalan migrants in the US, or 
100,000 individuals, are affiliated with an organization with co-nationals 
(hometown association, professional organization, etc.). To leverage this 
organizational strength in support of development initiatives in Guatemala, 
the Guatemalan Embassy in Washington initiated an elaborate program, 
Chapines Sin Fronteras (Guatemalans Without Borders), which encouraged 
collective migrant direct investment in business ventures in target sending 
communities. This program incorporated the Guatemalan government Min- 
istries of Agriculture and Economics and a number of large private sector 
organizations including the Association of Exporters of Non-Traditional 
Products (AGEXPRONT), the Rural Bank of Guatemala (BANRURAL) 
and the Guatemalan Chamber of Industrial Manufacturers. The principal 
idea of the program was to generate financing from migrant organizations for 
a package of projects put together by the relevant actors in Guatemala. The 
Ministry of Agriculture and AGEXPRONT traveled with the Guatemalan 
ambassador to a number of communities in Guatemala that have large 
migrant concentrations in the US. After making these visits, the Ministry of 
Agriculture prepared agricultural development project proposals that could 
be presented to migrant organizations in the US. Migrant organizations were 
encouraged to invest in a BANRURAL account established with the Bank 
of America in major cities in the US and earmark their funds for the project 
of their choice. Migrant organizations would invest directly in BANRURAL 
certificates of deposit and receive 7.5 percent interest on their investments. In 
turn, BANRURAL, through its 160 branches throughout Guatemala, would 
offer loans at 10 percent interest rate to local producers to implement the 
projects in the prioritized communities. 

The final stage of the program involved the marketing of the product in 
the immigrant community in the US, a step that necessitated the establish- 
ment of small companies run by immigrants in the US. In order to obtain the 
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funds for start-up costs for the companies, immigrant organizations would 
sell stock to (or accept loans from) members of the specific immigrant com- 
munity taking advantage of the social capital that comes from membership in 
these communities. According to the coordinator of this program for the 
Ministry of Agriculture, her ministry assisted these immigrant companies by 
taking care of the labeling and shipment of the product from Guatemala to 
the US, the Ministry of Economics assumed the responsibility for the pro- 
motion of the products in the US, and AGEXPRONT captured funding 
from international financial institutions for product feasibility studies. This 
initiative clearly targeted expansion of non-traditional agricultural industrial 
development in Guatemala as championed by the ex-ambassador, a leader of 
ANCAFE, the coffee producers’ association in Guatemala and CACIF, the 
private sector federation of Guatemala. Additionally, the program specific- 
ally leverages the migratory process to offer credit to small producers in 
Guatemala. 

In order to launch the program, the Guatemalan Embassy organized two 
national meetings that included the participation of all of the relevant actors 
from Guatemala and representatives from immigrant organizations from at 
least six cities in the US. Moreover, the Guatemalan ambassador arranged a 
tour for the Guatemalan institutions to meet with immigrant organizations 
throughout the US in conjunction with the appropriate consulates. Accord- 
ing to information provided by the Ministry of Agriculture, a pilot project 
supported by immigrant organizations in the New York area began in 
December 1999. Immigrant organizations in New York established a 
company, Chapin Import Incorporated, and selected two projects among a 
list of eight provided by the Ministry of Agriculture (marmalade and 
vegetable production). In Los Angeles, the project was promoted by the 
Guatemala—California Chamber of Commerce, the AFG and the 
Guatemalan Trade and Investment Office. Other cities expressed interest in 
launching similar projects. Groups have raised for this effort between $10,000 
and $100,000 with migrant professional organizations in Chicago and New 
York, demonstrating the most potential in the short run. 

Following the defeat of the PAN government in the 1999 Guatemalan 
elections, this project was turned over to a non-profit organization and has 
not advanced as envisioned by the former Guatemalan ambassador to the US 
and by others involved in the process. One reason that this project has not 
advanced concerns the complexity of the effort, given the multitude of 
players involved and the difficulty in coordinating actions between different 
government institutions and between these forces and Guatemalan immi- 
grant organizations. Furthermore, the volume and quality of the goods 
produced in Guatemala were questionable according to some respondents. 
BANRURAL in Los Angeles failed to generate enough resources to back up 
the investments of Guatemalan immigrant organizations. Finally, national 
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governments from the same political party rarely last more than one adminis- 
tration. Thus major initiatives such as Chapines Sin Fronteras suffer from this 
lack of continuity. 


State-Led Transnationalism and Local Development in Guatemala: 

The Case of Santa Eulalia 

Located in the Kanjobal region (one of 22 Mayan ethnic groups within 
Guatemala) in the northern department of Huehuetenango, Santa Eulalia 
suffers from extreme inequality in land ownership patterns that on a national 
level benefit Ladinos, who dominate the country politically and economi- 
cally. Land shortages resulting from population pressures and long-term 
subsistence agriculture that led to environmental degradation and decreased 
productivity have contributed to intense land competition and conflict 
within the municipality of Santa Eulalia. The absence of opportunities for 
wage employment has forced most households to send some members to the 
southern coast for several months a year to harvest coffee or sugar. Since the 
mid-1980s, international migration to the US has largely replaced seasonal 
migration to the coast as the strategy relied on to secure household expendi- 
tures. International migration was fueled by the civil war that deeply affected 
this region and all indigenous regions of the western highlands. 

As a result of its high level of organization in Los Angeles and its support 
of an extensive hospital and medical insurance program in Santa Eulalia, 
migrant representatives of this community in Los Angeles were approached 
by the Guatemalan ambassador and the local consul general in an effort to 
establish a number of development projects in that community. Both the 
ambassador and the consul general collaborated directly with the Comité 
Maya and arranged a visit to Santa Eulalia and several other Kanjobal com- 
munities. Accompanied by members of the Ministry of Agriculture, AGEX- 
PRONT, the consul general of Miami and a representative of a Miami-based 
Mayan migrant organization returned with a number of proposals including 
those to initiate a community-run bank that could channel migrant remit- 
tances and offer loans for agricultural production projects, to develop a 
hydroelectric plant, and to implement several agricultural projects including 
non-traditional fruit production. Upon return, the consul general urged the 
Comité Maya to mobilize financial support for these projects among the 
migrant community in Los Angeles. In an effort to facilitate leadership 
development training of Mayan migrants associated with Comité Maya, the 
consul general requested assistance from AFG, who approached the Comité 
Maya and encouraged them to formally incorporate into the organization so 
as to benefit from the expertise of Guatemalan professionals with experience 
in non-profit management. 

By engaging in dialogue with the consulate and AFG, the Mayan migrant 
organizations have more access to the Guatemalan state and home country 
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institutions than individual members enjoyed prior to migration. However, 
this sense of empowerment became tempered by the lack of coordination 
between the different state entities involved in the project. In fact, subsequent 
competition ensued between the Ministry of Agriculture and AGEX- 
PRONT (who worked in the formally conflictive regions of the country in 
the context of a reconstruction project called Inversiones por la Paz), as both 
institutions wanted to initiate independent agro-industrial development 
projects in Santa Eulalia and thus maintained their contacts with the com- 
munity. Both entities submitted proposals to the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank for funds to implement their respective (and similar) projects that 
would also rely on migrant investment. This outcome led leaders in Santa 
Eulalia to fear poorly executed development programs in their region. Thus, 
the future direction of these projects is unclear. Moreover, in spite of the 
possibilities generated by the increased attention on Santa Eulalia, new forms 
of accommodation to traditional elites have emerged. Rather than helping to 
facilitate the implementation of a community bank in Santa Eulalia (owned 
and run by community members), government officials encouraged 
BANRURAL to open a branch in that community so as to guarantee the 
channeling of future migrant funds into a structure exclusively controlled by 
the private sector. Residents of Santa Eulalia rely on this financial institution 
since no other structure exists in the community. This outcome points to the 
fact that Guatemalan private sector initiatives do not evolve from altruistic 
motives. 

Some Mayan leaders in Los Angeles believe that stronger connections 
with the Guatemalan Embassy, the local consulate and AFG may help to 
build additional support for the hospital in Santa Eulalia as well as provide 
some degree of protection in the face of the anti-migrant onslaught in Los 
Angeles. However, the forging of these new connections has led to a debate 
within the immigrant community from Santa Eulalia concerning the appro- 
priate degree of collaboration with Latinos. Some argue that all the activity 
that has occurred in Santa Eulalia has simply reproduced the inequitable 
ethnic relations that exist in Guatemala. The divisions that have emerged in 
this immigrant community certainly strengthen the hand of the Guatemalan 
government in their efforts to exert more influence in this region. 

What is interesting is that the Guatemalan government has not specific- 
ally prioritized collaboration with other hometown associations in Los 
Angeles. A review of the projects supported by 11 additional hometown 
associations based in Los Angeles revealed the limited, if any, contact 
between these groups and the Guatemalan consulate or other government 
representatives affiliated with the Chapines Sin Fronteras program. This 
finding suggests that collaboration with Guatemalan immigrant business 
organizations, including the relevant chambers of commerce, is more a 
priority than immigrant hometown associations. Additionally, of these 11 
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hometown organizations, only one, Sanmartinecos Unidos (San Martin 
Jilotepeque, Chimaltenango), collaborated on any significant level with local 
government representatives in Guatemala in the context of implementation 
of the projects they supported. In this case, the municipal government of San 
Martin collaborated directly with the Los Angeles-based group in the con- 
struction of a community center. It appears that, at all levels, the Guatemalan 
government has simply neglected the work of many of the hometown associ- 
ations in areas that were not highly conflictive during the war (as compared 
to the Santa Eulalia case). Thus, the hometown organizations have had con- 
siderable political space to implement their projects within Guatemala. 
Moreover, some of the leaders from these groups who have traveled to 
Guatemala in the context of these projects have gained a degree of power in 
these local communities that sometime extends to their counterpart organiz- 
ation or to family members in these localities. The counterpart organizations 
within these communities in Guatemala, however, are often not well organ- 
ized, especially as compared to the Salvadoran hometown associations 
described in the following section. 


Salvadoran State Interaction ~~ Immigrant Organizations in 
US 


Salvadoran State-Led Transnationalism and Local Development in 

El Salvador 

Whereas municipal government officials have neglected (or have not been 
approached by) hometown associations in the Guatemalan case, these ofh- 
cials and other institutional leaders are actively involved in the implemen- 
tation of local projects supported by Los Angeles-based Salvadoran 
hometown communities. CASE-LA (Santa Elena) has developed the most 
sophisticated organizational relationship with a committee in the home com- 
munity. This relationship evolved from a rather unique arrangement that 
involves a San Francisco-based hometown association that supports Santa 
Elena. The directivas of the California-based hometown associations decided 
that 2 committee should be formed in Santa Elena that could articulate the 
needs of the home community and maintain the formal relationship with each 
of their associations. Several members from the two directivas traveled to the 
home community and organized a meeting with 25 of the most respected 
members of Santa Elena in order to explain their work in California. This 
meeting resulted in the creation of CASE-Central, the core organization that 
facilitates the implementation of development projects in Santa Elena and 
maintains contact with the two organizations in California. The working 
relationship between the three associations has resulted in a rather significant 
role for the US-based organizations in the development process in Santa 
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Elena. Each of the three associations functions independently but interacts 
with each other in the context of the implementation of a common work- 
plan. CASE-Central determines the specific priorities for development 
projects, however CASE-Los Angeles and CASE-San Francisco place 
limits on and provide some level of direction to the conception and 
implementation stages of these projects. Virtually all of the money for the 
specific development projects is generated by the US-based associations. 
These funds have resulted in the leverage that the Californian associations 
maintain in the development process. Since their inception in 1990, the US- 
based associations have sent up to $10,000 annually to CASE-Central for 
a variety of projects, including a children's park, sports facilities, and health 
programs. 

The committee in the home community has used the significant finan- 
cial and political backing of the California-based associations as leverage to 
lobby the mayor of Santa Elena to provide support for their projects. For 
example, several years ago, CASE-Central pressured the mayor to build a 
wall around the health clinic so as to encourage the continued shipments of 
medical supplies from the US-based associations. The US-based associations 
had previously stated their concern about the repeated vandalization of the 

clinic. The mayor agreed to a request by CASE-Central to obtain funds 
which would enable the completion of a children’s park, as it became clear 
that the money generated for this effort in the US would not meet all the 
costs. 

A second hometown association, ARLA (Ciudad Arce), established a 
different form of relationship with the home community by working directly 
with the mayor’s office to implement projects in the community. Unlike the 
structure established by the hometown associations supporting Santa Elena, 
which empowers the committee in the home community, ARLA decided 
which projects it would support in the community of origin. In the past, all 
funds generated for development projects in the home community were sent 
to a banls account in Ciudad Arce. All withdrawals from this account 
required the signatures of the mayor and directiva members in Los Angeles. 
In recognition of the important role of the Los Angeles-based association in 
the affairs of the community, the mayor of Ciudad Arce traveled twice to 
meet with the organization in Los Angeles. On one of these occasions, he 
received a plaque of recognition for his work in the Salvadoran community, 
which he proudly pointed out to those who visit his office. Members of the 
association added that the presence of the mayor in Los Angeles contributed 
to the prestige of the association by communicating to the broader immigrant 
base from the home community that the work of the association is signifi- 
cant. 

Several years ago, a conflict between ARLA and the mayor led the associ- 
ation to form a committee in Ciudad Arce that consisted of representatives 
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of a number of institutions. According to members of the associaticin, the 
conflict revolved around the construction of 2 children’s park, the l'argest 
project supported by the association. During the construction of the park, 
the total amount of $10,000 for the project was sent to the community by the 
association. However, when several members of the association visited 
Ciudad Arce to inspect the completed project, they found that it was not 
finished and that all the funds had been expended. They expressed their 
concerns to the mayor and threatened to inform the rest of the community 
in Ciudad Arce that funds had been misappropriated by the mayor's office. 
Apparently, the mayor saw to it that the project was completed promptly, 
since the threat to inform the community occurred during an election year. 
The relationship established between ARLA and the mayor of the com- 
munity demonstrates a unique form of leverage used by an immigrant associ- 
ation to impact events in the home community. The association forced the 
mayor to be accountable and threatened to intervene directly in the political 
affairs of the community if their demands were not met. 

The work of the Hospital Association of Nueva Guadalupe reveals 


another facet of how Salvadoran hometown associations can leverage Sal- — 


vadoran government support for their projects in the home community. Since 
1990, this association has sent a variety of medical equipment and supplies to 
the regional hospital located in the community and has collaborated with the 
director of this institution. Several years ago, the association intervened 
directly with officials of the Salvadoran government, including the wife of 
former Salvadoran president Cristiani, in an effort to obtain a vehicle that the 
hospital had requested from the association to transport medical equipment. 
Several weeks after the association contacted the government officials, such 
a vehicle arrived in the community. Similarly, a telephone line was installed 


by the national government in Nueva Guadalupe due to a request made from : 


the Los Angeles-based association. This telephone line enabled a fax machine 


donated by the association to be used by the hospital to improve its com- ' 


munication capabilities. The ability of the association to leverage support 
from national government officials enhanced both its projection and its influ- 


ence in the community of origin. 


Salvadoran State Projects 

Whereas the Guatemalan government launched a rather large-scale program 
that aimed to involve predominantly Guatemalan immigrant business 
organizations, the Salvadoran government has recently initiated a program 
that prioritizes collaboration with hometown associations and seems to 
acknowledge the success of these organizations in implementing local 
development projects. Through El Fondo de Inversiôn Social para el 
Desarrollo Local (FIDSL) and the Dirección General de Atención a la Comu- 
nidad en el Exterior of the Ministry of Foreign Relations, the Salvadoran 
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e is attempting to leverage the international migratory process by 
estab lishing linkages with immigrant organizations in the US that are engaged 
in local development projects in their country of origin. By offering funds 
for projects supported by Salvadoran immigrant organizations abroad, the 
Salvadoran government hopes to enhance local development efforts in El 
Sal vador through increased collaboration between the immigrant organiz- 
ations and local and national government officials in El Salvador. This 
program, Unidos Por la Solidaridad, is influenced by a similar program in 
Mexico that offers matching funds to local projects in Mexico initiated by 
immigrants abroad. In order to promote the program, the Salvadoran govern- 
ment has sent several delegations of government leaders to the US, including 
the vice-president of the Republic. In Los Angeles, the Salvadoran govern- 
ment has prioritized the work of COMUNIDADES given the breadth and 
effectiveness of its work within El Salvador. In response to the new govern- 
ment initiative, COMUNIDADES has recently combined forces with El 
Rescate, the North American Integration and Development Research Center 
at the University of California-Los Angeles and the Fundación Centroamer- 
icana para el Desarrollo Humano Sostenible in El Salvador in order to obtain 
additional support from local and national government institutions within El 
Salvador but on its own terms. These organizations remain concerned about 
the motives of the Salvadoran government in this effort, believing that the 
government wants to extend its political influence in several municipalities in 
El Salvador through collaboration with the hometown organizations. 
Additionally, these organizations point out that the political party in control 
of the Salvadoran government, ARENA, has increased its recruiting efforts 
in southern California. The government has recently provided matching 
funds to three hometown organizations in Los Angeles, Parafso de Osorio 
and San Juan Tepezontes in La Paz province and La Laguna in Chalatenango 
province. Each of the projects supported by the Salvadoran government 
received considerable funding (ranging from $50,000 to $100,000). Given the 
newness of this initiative, it remains to be seen how this collaboration will 
work out. 


Conclusion 


In this article, I have argued that Salvadoran immigrant hometown organiz- 
ations have become incorporated into home country local development 
efforts at a higher level than their Guatemalan counterparts due to a more 
developed organizational structure in the communities of origin and a higher 
level of engagement with government officials. In the Guatemalan case, the 
government attempts to exert control in ‘vital’ regions that tend to be those 
having experienced the highest levels of political violence which contributed 
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to the Guatemalan exodus in the 1980s. These regions are predominantly 
departments resided in by indigenous (Mayan) Guatemalans, the most 
disenfranchised group in the country. In other regions, considered less critical 
to postwar elite political control, state officials tend to neglect efforts by 
Guatemalan immigrant organizations to implement local development 
projects. Guatemalan state-led programs aimed at leveraging the migration 
process for development seem dictated by elite business interests striving to 
maintain inequitable socioeconomic conditions in the home country. In the 
Salvadoran case, there exists more dialogue between government rninistries, 
and immigrant organizations, and a state-led program which aims to take 
advantage of the increasing power of new grassroots actors on the Salvadoran 
scene. 

These findings say something about the differing levels of democracy 
achieved in El Salvador and Guatemala in postwar periods and reflect differ- 
ences in the relative strength of the immigrant organizations in Los Angeles. 
During the war, Salvadorans had a stronger and more numerous nucleus of 
activists working in organizations in Los Angeles than the Guatemalans. 
Thus, one finds higher levels of institutional continuity among Salvadoran 
organizations and a larger proportion of Salvadoran activists involved in 
organizing efforts in the postwar 1990s (Hamilton and Stoltz Chinchilla, 
2001). Several additional factors may explain the relative strength and 
endurance of Salvadoran immigrant organizations. As noted by Hamilton 
and Stoltz Chinchilla (2001), one yet is the climate of fear that permeates 
the Guatemalan immigrant community, a fear that may reflect the trauma 
resulting from a long history of repression in Guatemala and more recent 
experiences of violence and persecution. Furthermore, this immigrant com- 
munity continues to be sharply divided between the Ladino and indigenous 
populations. Additionally, Salvadorans have achieved a higher level of 
democracy i in the postwar period within the home country as revealed by the 
impressive electoral gains at the local and national level realized by the 
political party established by a former guerrilla organization (FMLN) and 
significant gains made in the demilitarization of Salvadoran society. These 
gains have not been realized in the Guatemalan case as evidenced by recent 
death threats made against human rights activists (Bounds, 2002). a spite of 
these gains in the Salvadoran context, the institution of neoliberal policies 
limits the potential inclusion of large numbers of citizens into| the political 
and economic process. In both countries, dependence on remittances is 
necessary to stave off even higher levels of poverty in the absence of macro- 
economic policies aimed at employing much higher a ‘of the popu- 
lation. 

We can expect to see continued collaboration between Central American 
immigrant organizations and the home states, particularly in the realm of US 
immigration policy. However, the post September 11 context presents new 
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challenges to state-led transnationalism in this region, given increased 
pressure by the US government to curtail the flow of Salvadoran and 
Guatemalan i immigrants to the US and the real possibility that more favor- 
able US immigration policies are not likely to be incorporated into a future 


Central asa free trade accord as in the Mexican case. 
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1 Itis important to distinguish between the political transnationalism that emerges 
in the context of international migration and other forms of transnationalism. As 
discussed by Itzigsohn (2001), one form of political transnationalism is seen in the 
action of indigenous movements that create alliances with NGOs in core countries 
or other: indigenous movements across national boundaries in order to 

pk enna 1996). Evans (2000) describes three forms of political trans- 
under his concept of ‘transnationalism from below’. Networks of 
activists working on the issues of human rights, women’s rights, or the environ- 
ment constitute the first type (referred to as ‘transnational advocacy networks’ by 
Keck and Sikkink [1998]). A second form of transnational politics is transnational 
consumer/labor networks that organize against transnational corporate exploi- 
tation of third world labor, according to Evans. Evans suggests that the third form 
of transnational politics is the global labor movement promoting core labor 
standards 


2 1 use the cpncept state-led transnationalism to refer to home country government 
strategies «ind programs that aim to leverage the international migratory process 
to achieve their own political/economic goals in a manner consistent with 
Goldring (2002). 

3 Data for this article were acquired from a number of research projects that 
involved extensive qualitative fieldwork in Los Angeles and focused on Salvado- 
ran and Guatemalan immigrant organizations and leaders in Los Angeles (Popkin 
et al, 1997). Additionally, qualitative work was conducted in three migrant- 
sending communities in El Salvador (Santa Elena, Ciudad Arce and Nueva 
Concepcion) and two migrant-sending communities in Guatemala (Santa Eulalia, 
Huehuetenango, and Chapas, Santa Rosa) (Popkin, 1998; Popkin and Andrade- 
Eekhoff, 2002). 

4 Post-civil war economic assistance from the US to El Salvador and Guatemala is 
extremely low when compared to the major commitment made by the US, particu- 
larly in El Salvador, during the wars in the 1980s. For example, US military assist- 
ance to El Salvador exceeded $6 billion in that decade, given the Reagan 
administration’s commitment to defeat alleged Soviet/Cuban efforts to extend 
their influence in the western hemisphere through support of Marxist-oriented 
guerrilla movements in the region. 
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Particularizing the Global: 
Reception of Foreign Direct 
Investment in Slovenia 


Global Forces of Foreign Direct Investment 


AS indicator of economic globalization is a tremendous increase in 
world foreign direct investment flows (FDI).! By the end of the millen- 
nium, FDI had reached a record of US$865 billion, marking a more than 20- 
fold increase since 1970. How does such an immense amount of global capital 
impact economic practices in local settings? And in turn, how do local reac- 
tions shape global investment forces? 

To address these questions, this article examines FDI in one East 
European transition country, Slovenia. Foreign direct investment is advo- 
cated as a catalyst in the transition process, since it contributes crucially 
needed financial, managerial and technological resources for the restructur- 
ing of formerly state-owned enterprises. Its spillover effects on domestic 
firms additionally revitalize the national economies (Schmidt, 1995; K. 
Meyer, 1998). 

Despite the alleged importance of FDI for the transition to capitalism, 
the empirical evidence shows that FDI into Slovenia has been consistently 
smaller than the average for the East European region. How can this be 
explained? Slovenia has a central location in Europe and an excellent 
communication infrastructure. It has a well-developed industry with a long 
tradition. Its economy is stable with the highest GDP levels and GDP growth 
among the East European countries. Its workforce is skilled, well educated 
and has a strong work ethic. Slovenia has been a traditional trade partner 
with the countries of Western Europe and also has strong trade connections 
with the emerging markets of South Eastern Europe. According to Standard 
and Poor's credit rating, Slovenia has a lower assessment of investment risk 
than the Czech Republic or Hungary (FIAS, 1998). All of these positive 
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characteristics should make Slovenia an attractive investment location. 
However, the actual FDI levels are very modest and represent the lowest 
share in GDP among the East European countries. What explains this 
enigma? 

This article proposes that we can understand FDI in Slovenia if we pay 
close attention to the interaction between global forces and local life-worlds, 
and examine the reception of FDI in Slovenia. In a review of globalization 
studies, Guillen (2001a: 235) emphasizes the importance of ‘local variations 
and how agency, interest and resistance mediate in the relationship between 
globalization causes and outcomes’. Uncovering how local actors respond to 
global forces is especially important for a study of FDI. After all, FDI is a 
relational process. It involves an exchange between two parties in the trans- 
action — the investor and the host. As such, it is inherently a process of a con- 
tinuous negotiation between global pressures and local interests. 

To study the reception of FDI in Slovenia, the first part of the article 
examines how the Slovenian state responds to global investment pressures 
by analyzing the FDI policies, regulations and official documents. Subse- 
quently, qualitative evidence of actual foreign investment transactions illus- 
trates the economic practice. The analysis shows that yielding to the 
unrversalizing pressures of neoliberalism creates convergence in the official 
foreign investment policies. In practice, however, economic actors involved 
in the foreign investment transactions resist and particularize the global pro- 
cesses on the basis of their network ties, political circumstances and cultural 
affinities. Overall, the study emphasizes the social and political embedded- 
ness of economic processes and substantiates how the decoupling of formal 
policies and local practices sustains the coexistence of uniformity and 
diversity. 


Local Forces of Domestic Ownership Protection 


While the globalizing forces of world foreign investment are in full swing, 
the transition countries of Eastern Europe are also undergoing transform- 
ations of their political regimes, economic systems and state identities, which 
brings about concerns with nation-building and national interests. As 
Calhoun (1993: 212) writes, ‘nationalism .. . appeared as the primary issue in 
the realignment of Eastern European politics and identity’. After all, with 
such a drastic rupture with the fall of Communism, these nation-states had 
to almost reinvent themselves de novo. 

In addition, the national question was revived in Eastern Europe after 
the collapse of Communism, because the nation-building of many states in 
this region was incomplete (Caratan, 1997). For the last 200 years, the 
majority of the region has been under foreign rule, either of the Habsburg 
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monarchy, the Ottoman empire or Tsarist Russia. After the First World War, 
Communist regimes suppressed national identity questions to maintain 
multiethnic countries, again delaying the nation-building process. Thus, 
only in post-Communism, which resulted in the disintegration of multi- 
national states, could nation-building proceed. In fact, after the fall of the 
Berlin Wall, nationalism was used as a tool of political mobilization and 
support in the New Europe, probably in its worst form by the Serbian 
president Slobodan Milosevic (Caratan, 1997: 287). After 1989, in a number 
of countries such as Croatia, Slovenia or Latvia, ‘the rhetoric and symbols 
with the greatest electoral appeal were nationallist] ones” (Verdery, 1998: 
294). While in the ethnically heterogeneous states such as Serbia, national- 
ist sentiments were asserted by the hegemony of the core ethno-cultural 
nation over the ethnic minorities, in the ethnically homogeneous states such 
as Slovenia the prevailing sentiments were national, carried by the process 
of nation-building. 

Nation-building or the process of establishing an identity of a nation- 
state as an imagined community (Anderson, 1983) inherently limited and 
sovereign, reinforces the idea of a self-government whose highest priority is 
to preserve and protect the interests of the national community and that 
which defines its uniqueness. In such circumstances, a response to global 
foreign investment pressures is likely to be resistance to foreign takeovers of 
domestic firms and opposition to the establishment of foreign enterprises on 
domestic territories and their inclusion in domestic economies. 

Evidence from the International Social Science Program, 1995 Module 
on National Identity Survey, substantiates domestic protectionist interests in 
Eastern Europe, including Slovenia. Answering whether foreigners should be 
allowed to own land in a respondent’s country, respondents from Eastern 
Europe were more than twice as likely to disagree or strongly disagree with 
this statement, compared to those from Western Europe. On average, 70 
percent of the sample from Slovenia was of that opinion. Additionally, these 
respondents were also significantly more likely to report feeling close to their 
home country, agreeing that it is important to be a citizen of their country 
and to speak its main language. They were more proud of their country’s 
history and agreed that people should support their country even if the 
country is in the wrong or even when it leads to conflicts with other nations. 
Moreover, these respondents agreed that their country should limit the 
import of foreign products in order to protect its national economy. Under- 
standing the prevailing public opinion among Slovenians about the involve- 
ment of foreigners in the domestic economy casts additional doubt that the 
reception of FDI in Slovenia could be a straightforward and unproblematic 
process. 
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At the national level, FDI policies signal an official response of a country 
toward foreign investment. Content analysis of FDI provisions in Eastern 
Europe reveals that the official policies reflect the negotiation between two 
extremes: freely opening borders and providing incentives to foreign capital, 
on one hand, and closing borders and discouraging foreign investment, on 
the other hand (UNCTAD, 1996). The one end of the spectrum is rational- 
ized by neoliberalism and FDI’s proclaimed benefits to economic growth. 
Namely, the prosperity of a transition country would be greatly facilitated 
with inflows of foreign capital, transferred technological and managerial 
know-how and the integration of a transition economy into the web of multi- 
national corporations. The other end of the spectrum is fueled by the nation- 
building discourse, which emphasizes the preservation of national economies 
and cultural traditions, and is grounded in opposition to exploitation by the 
rich West. 

Situating itself in-between the two poles, a state can adopt a variety of 
official measures that more or less regulate FDI, impose restrictions over it 
or actively encourage it. For example, states can strongly intervene in the 
economic activity of foreign investment if they review every FDI effort and 
require an approval for every transaction from a domestic state agency. By 
identifying sectoral restrictions, states can prevent the investment in those 
strategic activities that should be preserved under national control, such as 
natural resources, armed forces, or media. States can also regulate foreign 
investment by setting limits on repatriation of profits. 

On the other hand, there are several ways in which states solicit 
foreign investment by offering incentives that render the locations on their 
national territory more attractive than alternatives in other countries. In 
particular, states can offer a variety of tax holidays, and tax breaks, or they 
can exempt investors from paying customs tariffs. Moreover, the privatiz- 
ation schemes in the transition countries can also facilitate FDI by giving 
foreign investors equal rights to domestic investors to buy formerly state- 
owned enterprises. 

How did the Slovenian state decide which policies to adopt? The 
economic theory proposes that public action aims at utility maximization. 
States as rational and purposive actors select the policy alternative that will 
ensure the most efficient outcomes. Considering the strong emphasis on the 
benefits of FDI for the transition to capitalism, the economic perspective 
would most likely predict that the Slovenian state would open its borders to 
foreign investment and enact liberal FDI policies. 

On the other hand, a sociological account would propose that the 
adoption of the FDI policies is a process through which a state institutional- 
izes its attitudes toward FDI. Because of the protectionist attitudes expressed 
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in public opinion, supported also by formal nation-building processes 
accompanying the establishment of a new state, it is likely that the official 
Slovenian FDI policy would reflect the national protectionist attitudes and 
be restrictive toward or even discouraging of foreign investments. 

In fact, the Slovenian policy, in 1992, was to require a registration at the 
district court for every FDI transaction. Deals with non-privatized com- 
panies were subject to the Slovenian Privatization Agency’s approval. Wholly 
foreign-owned companies were not permitted in the military equipment field, 
rail and air transport, communications and telecommunications, insurance, 
publishing and mass media (Dunning and Rojec, 1993: 34). These are activi- 
ties where protecting national ownership could be considered crucial for 
maintaining control over strategic assets. Moreover, the Slovenian privatiz- 
ation scheme favored domestic owners, especially employee and management 
buyouts, over foreign investors. Furthermore, control of individual com- 
panies was regulated by the provision that company directors had to be 
Slovenian citizens and that a majority of any board of directors should be 
Slovenian citizens (FLAS, 1998). The attitude of protecting national assets in 
domestic hands and discouraging foreign ownership seems to be insti- 
tutionalized in these official measures. 

However, by 2001 Slovenia has changed its FDI legislation significantly. 
By 1997, with the adoption and the amendments of the Companies Act, pro- 
visions were put in place to give domestic and foreign investors equal rights 
to enter and exit business, and to provide them both with equal investment 
protection. Specific approvals, previously required for each potential foreign 
investor, were abolished, so was the stipulation about the required Slovenian 
citizenship for company and board directors. With the enactment of the 
Foreign Exchange Act in 1999, the foreign exchange regime was liberalized. 
It now allows a free transfer of profits and the repatriation of capital. Slovenia 
has also changed its tax law, and is now ranked as one of the most tax-favor- 
able countries in Europe, with the company income tax set at 25 percent 
(FLAS, 2000). Obviously, the Slovenian policies pertaining to FDI have lib- 

In addition, by 1998 the idea that FDI can importantly contribute to the 
economy’s restructuring and development had gained ground in the official 
political discourse and state-level FDI promotion had increased. The official 
document, Strategy of the Republic of Slovenia for Accession to the European 
Union, stated that ‘Slovenia will encourage and promote inward FDI by 
stable, transparent and non-discriminative regulations of FDI based on the 
national treatment principle and by instruments of the Trade and Investment 
Promotion Office of Slovenia’ (Mrak et al., 1998). In 2001, the government 
adopted another official document, Slovenia in the European Union — Strategy 
for Economic Development of Slovenia (IMAD, 2001), which further re- 
affirmed FDI as an important factor in Slovenia’s development process. 
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Moreover, the Trade and Investment Promotion Office of Slovenia submit- 
ted to the National Assembly The Programme of the Government of the 
Republic of Slovenia for Encowragement of Foreign Direct Investment 
2001-2004, which the Assembly passed in 2001. Why did such substantial 
changes take place in the official attitudes and policies related to FDI? 

To understand the changes in Slovenian FDI policy over time, we have 
to go beyond the national borders and consider the global context. Scholars 
have substantiated that the last two decades of the 20th century have seen a 
rise in market deregulation and economic liberalization on a global scale 
(Lash and Urry, 1987; Albert, 1993; Przeworski, 1995; Campbell and 
Pedersen, 2001). While many economists see this neoliberal reform as an 
instance in which the market is finally freed to select out the most efficient 
policies (Williamson, 1985; Posner, 1986), sociological neo-institutionalists 
consider neoliberalism as a political project promoted by international 
organizations (Meyer et al., 1997; Carruthers et al., 2001). 

Explaining where policy changes come from, sociological neo-institu- 
tionalists argue that actors adopt policies which are isomorphic with those 
already in existence (DiMaggio and Powell, 1991). In this process, actors 
follow collectively established myths and ceremonies rather than objectively 
rational actions (Meyer and Rowan, 1977). While the initial argument was 
developed primarily to explain the isomorphic outcomes within organiz- 
ational areas, recent work has adopted this reasoning also for the processes 
at the nation-state level. Nation-states are more or less exogenously con- 
structed entities — the many individuals... who engage in state formation and 
policy formulation are enactors of scripts [supplied by global culture and 
associational processes] rather than they are self-directed actors’ (Meyer at 
al., 1997: 150). In this vein, state action is not primarily oriented toward effi- 
ciency, as economists would have it, but external legitimacy. National policy- 
makers adopt policies that are defined as most legitimate, i.e. those that would 
enhance the cultural standing and membership of a particular society in the 
nation-state community (McNeely, 1995). Hence, the adoption of neoliberal 
policies by the Slovenian state could be viewed as a search for legitimacy and 
inclusion into the global community of nation-states and into the associ- 
ational bodies that support it. 

Indeed, since its independence, in 1991, Slovenia joined or applied for 
membership with most of the prominent iterations organizations, which 
all strongly advocate neoliberalism and the opening of national borders to 
FDI. In 1992, Slovenia became a member of the United Nations and conse- 
quently its Conference on Trade and Development, UNCTAD. In 1993, it 
became a member of the International Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. In 1994, it joined GATT and 
consequently, in 1995, became a member of the World Trade Organization 
and its main agreements. Two years later, the European Agreement was 
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signed which made official Slovenia’s negotiations for accession to the 
European Union. 

According to Meyer et al. (1997: 144), all these organizations contribute 
to associational processes which construct, legitimate and propagate world- 
wide models of action. Neoliberalism is the action mode of the contemporary 
global culture shaped by such associational processes. Global organizations 
exert formal and informal pressures on (aspiring) member states, such as 
Slovenia, to align their legislations with neoliberal institutions, promoting 
convergence in official economic policies worldwide. As an EU accession 
country, Slovenia also faced coercive pressures to change its laws and allow 
foreign ownership of land, which was initially prohibited by the Slovenian 
Constitution (Bandelj, 2001). Thus, adopting permissive FDI policies likely 
reflects yielding to pressures from the international community, rather than 
signaling a drastic change in attitudes toward foreign investment in Slovenia. 

In addition, policies are also converging because of mimetic isomorphism 
(DiMaggio and Powell, 1991). East European states are often competing for 
FDI from the West. Hence, they constantly try to match the FDI provisions 
in other countries. For instance, officials in the Slovenian Trade and Invest- 
ment Promotion Agency expressed their opinion that Slovenia should adopt 
additional incentives and further liberalize its legislation in order to compete 
for foreign investments with other East European states, such as the Czech 
Republic and Slovakia. These countries are continuously improving their 
investment climate and are providing additional incentives to foreign 
investors. Their peer states should follow suit. 


Decoupling of Policies and Practice 


Acknowledging that coercive and mimetic pressures dictated changes in 
official FDI policies, we need to consider that the adoption of policy 
measures as a consequence of isomorphizing with the external world would 
not necessarily yield the intended results and would exemplify the decou- 
pling of policies and practice (Meyer and Rowan, 1977). Decoupling is likely 
when nation-states model formal rules on an external culture that cannot be 
simply imported wholesale as a fully functioning system. Furthermore, it is 
easier to adopt formal arrangements than to make them work effectively. 
There is also a difference between how well resource-rich actors may be able 
to assume a given posture as opposed to weaker actors of the periphery 
(Meyer et al., 1997: 151-2). Transition countries may emphasize formal struc- 
turation but do not make policies work effectively. 

It is likely that formal regulations are bypassed in practice. That there are 
variations between official rules and investment practice was also suggested 
to me in an interview with a high-ranking official at the Central and East 
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European Privatization Network. He pointed out that investment negotia- 
tions in Central and Eastern Europe are often done on a case by case basis at 
the organizational level whereby seriously interested investors can bypass 
some of the legal regulations set at the host country level. The state or local 
governments can also make special amendments for the investments they 
really want to attract.? 

More generally, findings in economic sociology about risk reduction on 
a broad range of economic exchanges support an emergent generalization that 
in conditions of high uncertainty, people do not tend to rely on institutional 
guarantees (Uzzi, 1997; DiMaggio and Louch, 1998; Ingram and Roberts, 
2000). Rather, they channel economic transactions through previously 
existing business or personal relations because this strategy may reduce 
uncertainty and costs, increase knowledge of the other party and third-party 

tees. 

Hence, it is likely that processes of FDI allow for much negotiation and 
diversification at the practical level of business transactions, even though 
official policies establish a uniform response to global investors. In fact, the 
formally more liberal foreign investment policy did not increase the 
quantity of FDI inflows in Slovenia from 1997, even though FDI in Eastern 
Europe has shown an upward trend (UNCTAD, 2000). This quantitative 
evidence additionally suggests that practice is decoupled from formal 
regulations. 


FDI Transactions in Practice 


When examining the practice of FDI, we should pay attention to how 
economic processes are constrained and enabled by — or embedded in — three 
sets of forces (DiMaggio and Zukin, 1990). First, structural conditions are 
influential because economic actors are located in networks. Second, political 
alliances and power struggles shape economic activity. Third, cultural effects 
are reflected in how shared collective understandings and meanings shape 
economic strategies and goals. 

Generally, we can conceptualize the economic process of FDI as a social 
process, shaped by networks, politics and culture (Zelizer, 1988; Emirbayer 
and Goodwin, 1994; Barber, 1995; Fligstein, 1996; Spillman, 1999; for a 
review see Smelser and Swedberg, 1994). Because of the social, political and 
cultural embeddedness of economic transactions, Slovenians can particular- 
ize the global investment process and differentiate between individual foreign 
investors. The following sections draw on the evidence from actual FDI 
transactions to explore how the reception of FDI attempts is shaped by 
network ties, political alliances and cultural affinities between potential 
investors and domestic hosts. 
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Networks 

Economic transactions flow through interpersonal relationships and other 
social networks. Researchers have studied, for example, how people use 
networks in labor markets, consumption practices, or business-to-business 
exchanges (see Granovetter, 1974; DiMaggio and Louch, 1998; and Uzzi, 
1996, 1997 respectively; for a review see Powell and Smith-Doerr, 1994). In 
foreign investment transactions, two types of networks might influence the 
acceptance of various foreign investment attempts: organizational networks 
between foreign firms and companies in a host country, and personal 
networks among affiliates of a specific host country and foreign investor 
firms. This suggests that those foreign investment efforts where the investor 
firm has pre-existent business or personal ties to the target host firm will be 
more likely realized than those without connections. 

In fact, according to a survey of foreign investment firms in Slovenia 
(TIPO, 1998), prior business cooperation provided an impetus to invest for 
more than two-thirds of the representative sample of the Slovenian enter- 
prises with foreign investment share. One-third of the surveyed companies 
also mentioned that the decision was initiated through a contact by a foreign 
firm or a host firm. Decisions based on market analysis were listed by less 
than 1 percent of the investors; and they were never listed as a sole reason for 
investment. As Rojec et al. write, ‘a handful of large (for Slovenian circum- 
stances) FDI projects ... as a rule emerged out of previous co-operation 
between foreign investors and Slovenian companies’ (Rojec et al., 2001: 10; 
emphasis added). Foreign investors who had long-term business connections 
with managers in the formerly state-owned enterprises had an advantage over 
those without networks. Through long-term business cooperation, both 
sides of the transaction had relatively extensive knowledge of the other and 
established trustworthy relations. In these circumstances, host firms were 
much more likely to accept foreign partners as investors in their firms and 
helped to successfully complete the FDI transaction. 


Power and Politics 

Organizational studies also emphasize the role of power and politics in struc- 
turing organizational activities (Fligstein, 1990; Fligstein and Brantley, 1992; 
Roy, 1997). Foreign investment in existing firms shifts ownership structures 
and consequently distributions of control over decisions and resources. This 
implies that, in order to maintain control, domestic firms would more likely 
agree to a foreign acquisition of a minority than a majority share. 

The offer of an Italian bank to acquire a 100 percent ownership share in 
the Slovenian bank Koper is a case in point. Although the three corporate 
partners owning the majority of the bank’s shares were willing to sell to 
Italians, the foreign investment attempt was publicly interpreted as an 
exercise of control by Italians over a region of Slovenia which was once 
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accorded to Italians. A civil society initiative launched a public appeal on the 
front page of a major national newspaper: 
To the Slovenian government and Attorney General to protect its public, state 
and national interest and to disable the supervisory board of the Slovenian Port 
[a major corporate shareholder in the Koper Bank] to usurp a public good and 
to estrange strategic assets in the Koper Bank to Italians ... The Koper Bank 
has to remain in Slovene hands, since the inhabitants of the Primorska region 
do not want another Rapal contract? (Delo, 9 November 2001: 1) 


The Slovenian Port together with other corporate shareholders responded in 
a public advertisement titled, “The Bank of Koper will remain in Slovenian 
hands’ (Delo, 15 November 2001: 13), reassuring the public that even if the 
corporate shareholders sell their shares, banks located in Slovenia will remain 
Slovenian, they will conduct business in accordance with Slovenian law’. 
They also promised to keep a 30 percent share of the ownership and remain 
the decision-makers in the bank. In the ad, they also noted that ‘the highest 
price is not the most important criterion in this bank transaction’ and that 
they would not sell shares in the financial company Fidor, part of the Bank 
of Koper, which owned vineyards and agricultural land in the region. 

Because of the public polemics about this foreign investment transaction, 
the National Bank of Slovenia took three full months to reach its decision 
about granting the investment approval to the Italians.* They finally granted 
the approval with the provision that the Italian investor’s 62 percent share 
only translated into 32.9 percent of the voting power. The three corporate 
owners kept altogether 30 percent of shares and signed a binding agreement 
not to sell these shares for at least four years. 

One could argue that Slovenians are simply reluctant to sell their banks, 
which they consider as strategic national assets. However, in another case, a 
French investor smoothly acquired a 100 percent ownership share in a similar 
bank. No public calls against the transaction were raised, nor was there any 
media discussion or outcry against the investment. Thus, the fact that in the 
case of Koper the investors were Italians was of crucial importance. Negative 
historical experiences resonated in the collective memory of Slovenians and 
raised issues of power and control. 

Power struggles and local economic and political elites are also reported 
to intervene in the FDI transactions in post-socialist countries (Stoner-Weiss, 
2000). Based on this observation, it seems likely that foreign investment 
attempts will reflect local political and business elites’ interests in either 
maintaining domestic ownership or accepting foreign investment offers. The 
case of a Belgian FDI in a Slovenian brewery illustrates this political 
embeddedness. Once the Belgians had announced their takeover intentions 
and made a public offer to acquire the majority share, a competing offer was 
made by Pivovarna Lasko, a Slovenian company. Anton Koncnik, president 
of the Slovenian para-state-owned capital and indemnity fund SOD 
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(Slovenska Odskodninska Druzba), which owned 12.2 percent of the 
brewery’s shares, decided unilaterally, without consultation with the fund’s 
board, to sell these shares to the Slovenian Pivovarna Lasko as opposed to 
the Belgians. It so happened that this person was associated with the 
Slovenian People’s Party, a centralist conservative party, which favors pro- 
tection of domestic ownership. The management of Pivovarna Lasko also had 
political allegiance to that party. The SOD’s supervisory board, which 
immediately asked for Koncnik’s resignation, politically reflected the liberal 
coalition government, pushing its agenda to increase FDI in Slovenia. Three 
members of the board, however, all deputies to the National Assembly from 
the Slovenian People’s Party, were against the resignation (Delo, 11 January 
2002: 4). 

This case illustrates the political embeddedness of economic activity, 
which might be especially prevalent in post-socialist settings. Several 
observers of the transition in East Europe also find a strong overlap between 
the political and economic sphere (Staniszkis, 1991; Frydman et al, 1996; 
King, 2001). The region may exhibit a form of political capitalism, where 
private individuals appropriate state power to shape enterprise activity (King, 
2001: 5). Moreover, certain foreign investment efforts are much more readily 
accepted than others because of political alliances, which allows differentia- 
tion between individual foreign investors and particularizes global FDI 


forces. 


Cultural Affinities 

Economic behavior is culturally embedded because shared collective under- 
standings of economic actors, their strategies and goals influence economic 
outcomes (DiMaggio and Zukin, 1990). In the case of FDI, the influence of 
cultural ties on economic activity seems particularly likely because the 
exchange not only involves a transfer of foreign capital, but also a transfer of 
a lasting interest in an acquired company. This lasting interest implies a 
significant degree of influence by the investor on the management of the host 
company (Dunning and Rojec, 1993). Knowing that management practices 
are not universal but culturally specific (Boltanski, 1990; Guillen, 1994; 
Lamont and Thevenot, 2001), we can infer that conceptions of management 
and work organization might be discrepant between a host and an investor. 
On these grounds, hosts might be more welcoming to investments that they 
consider closer to their cultural values and practices, and resist those that are 
perceived as distant. 

Thus, conceptions of nationality influence international economic trans- 
actions, leading to differentiation between investors on the basis of their 
country of origin. Such differentiation comes across in a remark made by one 
of my Slovenian informants, who commented about the differences between 
German and Italian investors: 
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Germanic people and Germanic investments are perceived as precise, orderly, 
trustworthy. Against Italians, there are always some suspicions. That their 
ley nity tes messed up, that there is some iffy business 
involved, that these are unreliable people. While. on the other hand, Germans 
and srr are elevated and treated as hyperorganized, orderly, trust- 
worthy. 


Such differentiation implies that investment flows are imbued with cultural 
significance; their place of origin is relevant to the host’s willingness to accept 
them. Culture, therefore, integrally influences economic exchanges. But 
culture is not understood as consisting in psychological characteristics but as 
historically institutionalized cultural repertoires (Lamont and Thevenot, 
2001). In this vein, investor’s and host’s cultures need not be similar for a 
successful transaction to occur as long as both parties conceive of each other, 
as members of particular national groups, in 2 way conducive to ‘cultural 
matching’ (DiMaggio, 1993: 127). 

Cultural matching occurs when exchange parties envision the other as a 
likely partner in a transaction. According to DiMaggio (1993), when 
economic agents 

... need to go beyond immediate strong ties, power and reputation for probity 
[become] less useful bases of assessment . . . Under these conditions, [economic 
agents] are thrown back on sympathy as an assessment criterion . . . Sympathy 
is constructed in part out of categories (like us/not like us) and in part out of 
ongoing interactions in which participants form strong impressions (confi- 
dente disen) (DiMaggio, 1993: 126-7) 

Reception of an attempt by HouseCo, an American multinational cor- 
poration, to buy a majority share in Rotor, a Slovenian company, illustrates 
the importance of sympathy in economic transactions. Ás one of the involved 
Rotor managers commented, the HouseCo negotiators were arrogant and 
too confident in a successful transaction outcome. In addition, during the 
HouseCo's investment attempt, articles appeared in national and local news- 
papers about “the American way of doing business”, implying lack of care for 
workers and merciless downsizing, and they labeled the FDI attempt by the 
Americans as ‘a hostile take-over’ (Delo, 10 June 1997: 12). These were cer- 
tainly not the grounds to develop sympathies between the two transactors. 
In fact, HouseCo withdrew its offer and later decided to invest in the Czech 
Republic where the transaction proceeded smoothly. On the other hand, 
within a year, Greil, a German multinational with long-term business ties to 
Rotor, quietly bought one part of Rotor. Germans established this company 
as a separate legal entity from Rotor. The decision to invest was promoted by 
a former top manager of Rotor who personally knew top executives at Greil 
and saw the buyout as an opportunity to secure himself a position in this new 
German-owned company, after he failed to get support in his candidacy for 
the chief executive position at Rotor.® 
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On the whole, the qualitative evidence from foreign direct investment 
transactions illustrates that, in practice, the reception of FDI efforts is not an 
unproblematic and straightforward process. Economic actors at investment 
locations sometimes show outright resistance to the foreign investment 
efforts, particularly when they do not have pre-existent knowledge of the 
potential investor, when they want to protect their positions of control, or 
when they have certain preconceptions about the investors based on their 
countries of origin. Furthermore, because economic processes are socially, 
politically and culturally embedded, the Slovenian actors can differentiate 
between individual foreign investors based on their pre-existent networks, 
political alliances and cultural affinities. Hence, in practice economic actors 
particularize the global investment process. 


Coexistence of Uniformity and Diversity 


Whether increasing international movement of capital, people and culture 
makes the world more homogeneous is one of the key issues in globalization 
studies (Lechner and Boli, 2000). Much empirical work conducted on the 
subject has found divergent results. Research in the world-society tradition 
found 1 increasing convergence in institutional arrangements across countries 
and organizations (McNeely, 1995; Meyer et al, 1997). Other scholars 
reported that over the past decades national value differences persisted 
(Ingelhardt and Baker, 2000) and that in order to cope with globalizing forces, 
countries and organizations strive to be different and emphasize their unique 
economic, political and social advantages (Guillen, 2001b). With regard to the 
presence of multinational corporations, empirical evidence suggests that the 
foreign and the local interact to produce hybrid practices or creole cultures 
(Watson, 1997; Hannerz, 2000). 

The present study of FDI reception in Slovenia substantiates that global 
processes encourage both convergence and divergence. This is in line with 
Zelizer's (1999) proposition that “the economy operates at two levels: seen 
from the top, economic transactions connect with broad national symbolic 
meanings and institutions. Seen from the bottom, economic transactions are 
highly differentiated, personalized, and local, meaningful to particular 
relations. No contradiction therefore exists between uniformity and diver- 
sity; they are simply two different aspects of the same transaction” (Zelizer, 
1999: 212). 

Guillen (2001a: 235) identifies that, in fact, the divergent findings in 
globalization studies are “primarily due to the various levels of analysis at 
which different researchers operate’. To deal with this issue, this study 
examined both the national-level policies and organizational practices. There- 
fore, it has not only illuminated how homogenization and diversification 
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remain however beyond the scope of this article. In our study, we try to 
understand some of the mechanisms which link an African central society, 
which depends for its economic reproduction on the global society as rep- 
resented by the dissipative economy of development cooperation, to the 
agrarian societies it tries to dominate politically. We try to understand 
furthermore how the disintegration of the central society into warring 
factions aggravated by international intervention of different kinds influences 
the economic and social reproduction of local interethnic networks of 
agrarian societies and how these societies cope with the additional pressures 
put on them by rival factions of the central power elite who compete for 
control of the influx of development aid by manipulating social identities 
derived from the ethnic matrix. 

Our case study* allows us a more limited, but at the same time more 
focused view of the interethnic network of agrarian societies in a remote 
province of Guinea-Bissau, which was exposed to additional stress by the 
spillover effects of a disintegrating central society, torn by a civil war with 
regional dimensions. Even this remote area was pulled into the maelstrom of 
disintegrating societies. In the first phase of the crisis, the rural societies under 
observation could manage the extra burden placed on their already precarious 
subsistence by the waves of urban refugees and could save these internally 
displaced people from a worse fate. However, the partial loss of economic, 
social and political cohesion they suffered as a consequence was a very high 
price to pay. The consequences of this ‘crisis’ will only become evident in a 
few years’ time. It will be aggravated by the manipulation of ethnic factors 
by rival factions of the central society, which is already visible today. 

These agrarian societies are formed on the basis of ethnic distinctions, 
living in interethnic networks which use natural resources in both comple- 
mentary and competitive ways. However, their functional principles are 
already being only partially respected. The explosion or collapse of the 
central society will not leave them unaffected and may bring internal ethnic 
tensions into open conflict. 

Agrarian societies in Africa — i.e. societies whose reproduction rests on a 
mostly rural economy — are exposed to different processes of disintegration 
following different rhythms and different paces. Wars cause sudden destruc- 
tions, which can be easily observed but often hide underlying processes of a 
much slower — and often stealthy — nature. However, their medium- and 
long-term consequences may be much more destructive. We need to distin- 
guish, on the one hand, between processes of destruction that cause damage 
to the productive capacity of the societies but which do not impair their 
potential for reconstruction, and, on the other hand, processes which cause 
an irreversible decline in their capacity of social reproduction. 

Sometimes, social sciences seem to ignore the fact that social reproduc- 
tion encompasses the sphere of production. When the central society enters 
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a downward spiral, the peripheral agrarian societies are also drawn 
downward. In countries like Guinea-Bissau, the agrarian societies are the 
only social organizations with a productive orientation and an autonomous 
production, which do not depend on the secondary dissipative economy of 
development aid (Schiefer, 2002). The majority of the population still gains 
its livelihood in rural economies and mostly from agricultural activities. To 
study decisive changes, therefore, requires an agronomic perspective. 

In this study, we analyse the disintegration of agrarian societies in 
southern Guinea-Bissau from the perspective of social reproduction, distin- 
guishing between internal and external dimensions. By ‘disintegration’, we 
mean the loss of the internal capacity for social reproduction. This process 
can be observed in the dismantling of social institutions normally guarantee- 
ing both: social reproduction and the maintenance of the economic potential. 
This can also be seen in the loss of the capacity to reconstitute social relation- 
ships after breakdowns. This phenomenon is accelerated by the erosion of 
the spiritual dimension.° 

The reduction of the functionality of social institutions lowers the poten- 
tial of a society to socialize the younger generation. This is accompanied by 
and shown in the rise of deviant behaviours such as alcoholism and robberies, 
which are often taken as indicators for early stages of processes leading to a 
state of anomie. Where accelerated population growth coincides with the 
failure of social institutions to fulfil their proper functions, social disintegra- 
tion is accelerated and may lead to overexploitation of natural resources.” The 
loss of the external reproduction potential - which does not necessarily mean 
the disintegration of agrarian societies — becomes evident when observing the 
loss of trust in relationships between agrarian societies and the central society 
and between different agrarian societies. This can lead to the isolation of 
affected agrarian societies, which may be enforced from the outside or may 
result in a deliberate withdrawal. Under certain conditions, agrarian societies 
may even be able to stabilize their capacity of reproduction by dissociating 
themselves from a political, economic and social environment which is 
characterized by the breakdown of the central society. 

We hope that the analysis of strategies of resource use employed by local 
populations and the relationships they entertained with the internally dis- 
placed people from the urban areas, whom they welcomed and sheltered, may 
contribute to an understanding of the capacity for reconstitution inherent in 
agrarian societies, and provide some insight into the behaviour of rural 
societies — particularly those organized in different ethnic entities — in 
response to crisis situations. We used different long-term research methods 
which were complementary. In addition to the four largest ethnic groups, 
which form the majority of the population (the acephalous and mostly ani- 
mistic [but also the Christianized] Balanta, the acephalous but Islamized 
Nalu, the Islamized Fula and Sosso), the study also included the Islamized 
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Tanda, Dajacanca and Mandinga, as well as the mostly animistic Papel and 
Manjaco. The research adopted a ‘social actor’ perspective as developed by 
Norman Long (Long and Long, 1992). 


Historical Review 


For centuries, the societies under consideration here had been under consec- 
utive heavy attacks from external forces. Centuries of slave wars, military 
conquest by the Portuguese,’ enforced colonial export production, a com- 
prehensive modernization drive initiated by the colonial power after the 
Second World War — which ended in the anti-colonial war — the war of inde- 
pendence, which caused a decline in the agrarian societies, postcolonial 
efforts to reconstruct the economy by means of central planning, and, at last, 
the liberalization of the economy and the overabundance of development aid 
offered by governmental as well as non-governmental organizations — all 
these large-scale historical onslaughts damaged these societies in various 
ways which defy quantification. One way of substantiating this claim is a 
close investigation of their strategies of agricultural production. Already 
weakened by these assaults and two consecutive bad harvests, the agrarian 
societies had to put up with an onrush of urban refugees driven by war. The 
way they handled this additional burden allows us to understand crucial 
dimensions of their resilience and potential for reconstruction because only 
in crisis situations do societies activate their underlying survival mechanisms 
which are normally invisible. 


Social Resources: Solidarity as a Fundamental Principle of 
(Inter)Ethnic Organization 


The present case study investigates agrarian societies in the area of the Nalu 
of Cubucaré, the regulados (chieftaincies) of Cadique and Cabedú. Com- 
prising only 1142 sq. km, the peninsula of Cubucaré hosts a complex 
interethnic network with complementing and competing ways of using 
natural resources. These interethnic relationships form the basis of the 
hitherto largely peaceful coexistence of various agrarian societies belonging 
to different ethnic groups. At the same time, they interlink and separate these 
societies socially, economically and politically. 

The Nalu were the first to settle in the peninsula, followed by consecu- 
tive waves of immigrants of different ethnic origin. The most important of 
these groups were the Balanta, the Fula and the Sosso. The ethnic matrix still 
is the fundamental principle of social organization. 1 Before the successful 
‘pacification’ by colonial conquest, there was a spatial separation of the chão 
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(ethnically uniform areas of settlement). All groups still acknowledge the 
primacy of the ethnic group which first settled in a specific area as the basic 
principle of their mutual relationships. Thus, the peninsula, as well as the 
larger region of Tombali, continues to be called the Chão de Nalu — the ‘area 
of the Nalu’. At present, everyone is allowed to move freely in the region. 

Relationships of solidarity and reciprocity regulate the rights and enti- 
tlements of individuals. People operate within the most fundamental social 
unit of the djorçon (unilateral descent group). The smallest units of social 
organization are moranga (compounds), which usually comprise more than 
one nuclear family. Schiefer and Havik (1993: 22) define moranga as a unit of 
co-residence, based on family relationships, taking the ‘aggregate family in a 
wider sense as the centre of a complex aggregate of relationships which relate 
economic aspects of production, distribution and transformation to political 
and societal aspects (such as descent groups, clans, gender and age groups) 
and finally to the cosmological dimensions of a society’. 

Every moranga is founded through a ritual, which requires the consent 
of the lineage and contains one or more fogáo (fireplaces), the number of 
which is not determined by the number of nuclear families resident in this 
moranga. It is the fogéo which represents the basic unit of the organization 
of production, processing, consumption and distribution. Individuals simul- 
taneously belong to more than one group within a multidimensional network 
of relationships. All members of a moranga take part in communal activities 
which guarantee social reproduction of the main subgroups (matrilinear or 
patrilinear families), basic cells (moranga or fogão) and extended units 
(lineage and village). Furthermore, each individual performs economic activi- 
ties for his or her personal goals. Depending on their prestige and negotiation 
skills, heads of families (chefe de moranga or chefe de fogáo) try to integrate 
common labour efforts of individuals or subgroups (Temudo, 1998). 

Their authority dwindling, heads of the moranga no longer manage to 
prevent seasonal or permanent migration of the young, thus allowing these 
subgroups to become increasingly autonomous. This autonomy covers 
longer and longer periods of time, as well as an increasing number of different 
activities. While the Balanta tradition strictly prohibited any activity other 
than rice production and cattle breeding (e.g. trade activities), it is quite 
common today that some of their children emigrate or devote themselves to 
trade. Thus, Balanta parents have begun to support the education of their 
children at schools. 

In an attempt to avoid the youth’s long-term emigration, the elders of the 
Islamized ethnic groups have begun to grant rights of individual production, 
autonomous marketing and even autonomous activities in the area of magic 
to the youth — which used to be strongly defended privileges of the older 
generation — allowing individual ownership over any income derived from 
these activities. Another strategy of elders is to lower the age when young 
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people can marry. The elders can only do this by paying the dowry of the 
first and sometimes the second wife of their sons. As this strategy does not 
keep young men from emigrating after having founded their families, women 
and children are often being left behind and have to suffer a condition of 
economic dependence. Moreover, the moranga lose their inner cohesion and 
their capacity to mobilize labour and generate income which can be invested 
for the benefit of the community. 

Within the Islamized ethnic groups, the migration of men overburdens 
women as they are left with the sole responsibility for survival of families, 
while men, whose labour is necessary for food production, are absent. The 
situation of the Balanta is different. Here feeding the family with rice is the 
responsibility of men — concomitantly with a clear separation of tasks within 
the gender division of labour. If a man fails to honour these obligations, his 
wives have the right to leave him — which they frequently do (Temudo, 1998: 
Vol. 1-348). 

The dwindling of the elders’ authority also becomes evident in their 
failure to punish deviant behaviour, such as theft or robbery. This has led to 
a noticeable increase in the number of crimes. The rigorous traditional 
organization of the Balanta into age groups allowed an easy mobilization of 
labour within the morençe A grown-up male could only marry after going 
through certain rites of passage (fanado), the timing of which depended to a 
large degree on the economic situation of his moranga. The independence war 
and emigration so damaged social norms and the authority of the elders that 
today there are many young men who are not initiated but who marry and 
set up their own fogáo. 

Decisive elements which contributed to the decrease of the working 
capacity of male Balanta were changes in alcohol consumption. Previously a 
prerogative of elders and restricted to special occasions (van der Drift, 1990: 
102), there is nowadays an uncontrolled increase in the consumption of 
alcohol, particularly among the younger generation and fostered by the 
increase in the cultivation of cashew.!! The forced exchange of rice for cashew 
nuts which was promoted by the government increased the difficulties to 
mobilize Balanta youths for rice production. They turn instead to the pro- 
duction of cashew which requires less physical effort and is not as dependent 
on the weather as rice production. The production of cashew offers an 
additional source of income to women, who take to cashew wine making. 
Thus, the introduction of the cashew culture reduced incentives for rice pro- 
duction. 

Formerly, village people were organized into groups according to age and 
sex (mandjuandade), which were important institutions of socialization and 
mutual aid. Informal mutual aid groups existed as well, usually made up of 
friends, who were men or women of the same age. One after the other, all the 
moranga were provided with necessary labour by the mandiwandade, 
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irrespective of the number of members of a moranga who belonged to the 
working group. After harvest, the mandjuandade was paid in rice, which was 
used to organize a festivity for the group. 

Only the Tanda have kept this form of solidarity alive. Today, all mand- 
juandade demand an improved diet, i.e. meals inchiding either fish or meat, 
and, in addition, tobacco, cola nuts, alcohol (Balanta) and money. Nowadays, 
only advance payment of Balanta work-groups can ensure a timely start of 
work in the fields — which few people can afford before the harvest. 

Despite fundamental changes in the organization of mutual aid for work 
in the fields, the principle of general reciprocity (Lévi-Strauss, 1949; Sahlins, 
1974: 193) continues to define intra- and interethnic relationships. This reci- 
procity includes presents of food, loans of produce and money in times of 
crisis, offers of bed and food to travellers, a hospitable reception of friends 
and relatives, gifts of magic objects which protect their bearers against evil of 
all sorts, gifts of traditional medicine and help at work. Hospitality is unlim- 
ited in time and is never refused to relatives and friends, even if the family has 
not enough food for its own members. A guest is not obliged to participate 
in the work of the host family, while being free to pursue economic activities 
for his or her own benefit. When guests leave, members of the family will 
offer them gifts, usually food, seed or plants. 

In these rural societies, it is unthinkable to demand payment for rice a 
relative asks for during harvest time, even if a family’s stock is insufficient to 
cover its own needs. For this reason, producers who sow before the others 
and plant a high percentage of early maturing varieties, produce more for the 
community than for their own family. Quite often, they find themselves in 
situations where they have to ask for rice themselves to bridge times of 
shortage between harvests. 

As gifts and loans are embedded in a network of solidarity and reci- 
procity, it is very difficult to claim repayment of loans from family members 
or friends, particularly when only small amounts are concerned — even if 
accumulated small amounts may reach considerable proportions. There are 
observable trends, however, which indicate a weakening of relationships of 
reciprocity (Temudo, 1998: Vol. I: 401). While different strands of solidarity 
and reciprocity are woven into the interethnic network of relations in all 
directions, the lack of a comprehensive consensus between the observed 
societies allows for a considerable number of conflicts. The main conflicts 
occur between Balanta and Nalu in the management of natural resources, 
while in the area of livestock management conflicts may surface between the 
Balanta and all other ethnic groups. In Cubucaré, the Balanta are the only 
cattle breeders. After independence, they ceased to herd their cattle properly, 
which led to permanent squabbles because unsupervised cattle break into 
fields and damage crops. According to customary law, anyone may seize and 
kill cattle caught when damaging crops. Depending on the damage done, he 
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work for a day on his or her field, taking home as much rice as they can carry 
on their head. This is not considered a loan. Only a second request would be 
considered a loan, which has to be repaid. During times of harvest of the early 
maturing varieties, some families stay with relatives for so-called courtesy 
visits (fala mantenha) — or send their children. Everybody can ‘offer’ to help 
with the harvest, even if the owner does not really need help, and get paid for 
this ‘service’ in rice. 

It 1s customary in mangrove rice production that whoever has more 
seedlings than he or she needs for the transplanting, offers them to produc- 
ers who do not have enough. This leads to the — involuntary — introduction 
of new varieties and field trials. The circulation of plants within and between 
moranga is frequent, because producers often try to grow more seedlings than 
they will need, due to their risk-reducing strategy. Moreover, the indepen- 
dence war contributed to the introduction of new varieties into areas where 
rice production had been completely abandoned. Despite heavy fighting in 
the Cubucaré region in the 1960s and 1970s, the diversity of the gene pool 
and the system of selection of varieties were not impaired. Rice production 
was upheld throughout 10 years of fighting; the region supplied a substantial 
proportion of food for the fighters. At present, many of the traditional 
varieties identified by Espírito Santo (1949) in the 1940s can still be found in 
the region. 

Many of the elder producers have a detailed knowledge of the geo- 
graphical distribution of different varieties in the country. The maintenance 
of a large genetic diversity consciously and carefully spread over time and 
space is one of the bases of this crop system. Producers can adapt to changing 
climatic and market conditions by a different selection of varieties. Therefore, 
they can collectively and individually minimize their risk. Rice cultivation 
was a field where profound endogenous innovations took place, mostly in 
variety selection (Temudo, 1996). 

The majority of the producers interviewed cultivates more than one 
variety, giving the following reasons: reduction of risk, increase of yield, a 
better utilization of the available labour when using varieties with different 
cycles, adaptation to different kinds of soil, adaptation to different irrigation 
conditions, diversity in characteristics and qualities of the rice produced. At 
present, the enthusiasm for experimentation among the Balanta seems to be 
diminishing. Only very few producers from this ethnic group try to estimate 
the productivity of the varieties they use in field trials. Even estimates of their 
yearly production are rare. During colonial times, the Balanta were con- 
sidered to lack the capacity to look ahead, as they sold more rice than their 
harvest permitted and then had to buy back rice at very high prices (Ribeiro, 
1988: 2, 1989: 254; van der Drift, 1990: 101). When compared to the standards 
reported by Espírito Santo (1949), the Balanta of today seem to have become 
less careful with the harvesting procedures and the storage of seed and 
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produce. Only bigger producers still conduct intensive field trials with new 
varieties and maintain a greater genetic diversity. These producers still culti- 
vate the old, long-established varieties with a long cycle and high yield, such 
as atanha. 

Women of all ethnic groups boycott varieties with a red skin and small 
grain because they are difficult to husk manually. This led to the decline of 
long-established high-yielding varieties. The introduction of rice-husking 
machines, however, enabled some family heads to return to the cultivation of 
varieties such as atanha, thom and aninha. Formerly the only source of 
income to the Balanta, overall rice production fell dramatically, due to a reori- 
entation towards other activities like the production of cashew nuts, which 
can be bartered for imported rice. 

In rain-fed cultivation, there is still a great diversity of varieties with 
different qualities, and particularly with different vegetation cycles. On 
average, every producer grows three varieties (25 percent grow more than 
three, the highest observed number was seven); the majority grows two 
varieties (25 percent grow more than two, the highest number observed was 
five) in mangrove rice cultivation. In all, 27 criteria for the selection of 
varieties were identified, three of which farmers consider crucial for deter- 
mining whether a variety will be ‘rice of the family’ or ‘best rice’: ‘yield in 
the field’ (as measured by volume), ‘yield in the pot’ (as measured by the 
increase in volume during cooking) and ‘yield in the belly’ (as measured by 
the duration of digestion). The most important reasons for the nearly 
complete rejection of all high-yielding varieties used in trials by DEPA 
(Departamento de Pesquisa Agricola), in an attempt by the state and inter- 
national donors to introduce high-yielding varieties in order to guarantee 
national food security, are a weak increase in volume in the pot (during 
cooking) and a short digestion time. These varieties had also been rejected 
because their taste was too good. The selection of less tasty varieties aims at 
a reduction of consumption, and, therefore, helps to increase food security. 
Several less tasty varieties are selected by some producers for times of rice 
shortage. 

Research in 1999, 2000 and 2001 showed, however, that the share of 
varieties considered tasty had increased as compared to the preceding period. 
This might be read as an indication for the decreasing importance of rice self- 
sufficiency, which may be linked to the disaggregation of the units of repro- 
duction. An increasing proportion of producers is now in a position to buy 
rice for consumption with money obtained by growing fruit. Other strategies 
are the direct bartering of rice against cashew nuts, or the exchange of rice 
against products produced and processed by women. 

The field trials and the local knowledge regarding variety selection are 
based on criteria which enable risk reduction and adaptation to local agro- 
ecological conditions. These criteria include a complex knowledge of the 
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management of uncertainty on which all agricultural production systems in 
regions with limited resources are based. Field trials with new varieties are 
conducted where there are reasons to expect that a new variety might perform 
better than the ones used, according to one or more of the criteria already 
mentioned. If the expectations are confirmed, the new variety is adopted. 
Only rarely does a new variety completely replace old varieties. Usually, a 
new variety is introduced gradually and not exclusively. 

The combination of economic liberalization and development cooper- 
ation led to a weakening of the agrarian societies, which can be shown 
through a detailed analysis of the changes in social organization and in the 
management of natural resources. Contrary to the ritual invocations of 
success by development ideologists, the agrarian societies have been sliding 
downwards ona negative spiral since the beginning of the 1960s. The inner 
cohesion of these societies began to slowly disaggregate, while the interethnic 
network of exchanges — essential for the survival of these societies — was also 
put under increasing pressure. As demonstrated earlier, this has had negative 
consequences for the agro-technical aspects of agricultural production. 

In this already tense situation, the agrarian societies were tested again by 
developments which pushed their capacity for endurance, well proven 
throughout the past centuries, to its limits. We show how the agrarian 
societies tried to cope with the heavy burden of receiving refugees from urban 
areas and how this changed their work organization and resource manage- 
ment (rice cultivation). This is to be seen against the fact that the majority of 
the urban population owed their survival to the agrarian societies. 


War and Social Resilience 


In June 1998, a political and military conflict erupted in Bissau which affected 
the whole country. It was triggered by a conflict between two political 
figures: Brigadier-General Ansumane Mané and President Nino Vieira dis- 
agreed over alleged or real deliveries of arms to rebels of the Casamance 
region in neighbouring Senegal. One of the main causes for the conflict was 
severe dissatisfaction of the veterans of the war of independence with the 
politics of the president. A second major cause can be found in power 
struggles inside the PAIGC.!? In the beginning, the armed conflict was more 
or less restricted to the capital of Bissau. Called in by the president, troops 
from the neighbouring countries of Senegal and Guinea-Conakry spread the 
war over the whole country. 

During the war of independence, Cubucaré had become a ‘liberated area’ 
under the rule of the PAIGC. Therefore, the Islamized ethnic groups still 
supported the PAIGC and the president, in stark contrast to the Balanta. 
While the latter immediately took sides and supported the revolt of the junta 
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led by Ansumane Mané, the other groups remained neutral and tried to stay 
out of the fighting which broke out in 1998-9. At the same time, they took 
a critical stance to the internal conflict of the PAIGC, and did not support 
the attempt to replace the charismatic president — and former war hero — Nino 
Vieira, whom they had helped into power. However, the invasion by foreign 
troops called in by the president changed the situation. Henceforth, only his 
closest followers supported the president. 

At the outbreak of the fighting, the urban elite fled abroad, mostly to 
Europe, while the bulk of the urban population, about 200,000 people, fled 
to the countryside. In Cubucaré, most of the families interviewed (70 percent) 
took in refugees. Many of the refugees accommodated were friends or neigh- 
bours of relatives who lived in Bissau and had fled together with them. On 
average, each moranga took in seven refugees, but in some cases, the number 
of people accommodated exceeded the members of the moranga by far. The 
behaviour of the Balanta towards displaced urban refugees differed from that 
of other ethnic groups. They took in fewer refugees, one of the reasons being 
that the Balanta from the capital fled to and found shelter in Mansoa-Nhaccra, 
their region of origin, which was closer to the capital than Cubucaré.!? While 
the number of refugees sheltered by Balanta moranga was between a 
minimum of four and a maximum of 20, the Islamized groups each took in 
an average of nine and reaching a maximum of 28. The highest number of 
Balanta refugees were found in the moranga of well-to-do families in the 
villages of Caboxanque and Cafine, well known for their lucrative rice pro- 
duction. Of the total 158 moranga of the sample, only 50 did not take in any 
refugees, 34 of which were Balanta. This imbalance can be explained by the 
fact that fewer Balanta from the south had emigrated to the capital before the 
start of the last war. 

When the refugees arrived, they possessed nothing but the clothes they 
were wearing — not even food. They were granted food and shelter without 
any expectation of compensation: they were simply accorded guest status. A 
considerable proportion of refugees, many of whom were children, did not 
participate in the work in the field, or in the collection of edible plants in the 
bush, or in the processing of rural products to be sold or bartered for food. 
There were even reports of refugees deciding to visit other families precisely 
on days of communal work for their host moranga — which did not delight 
their host families. The same happened on days when food was especially 
scarce. Refugees ‘whose bodies were still used to heavy work’ did participate 
in the collective fieldwork, and, in 1999, requested personal plots, the 
produce of which they took home with them, together with the food they 
were given by their host as farewell presents, when they finally left to resume 
their lives in Bissau. 

The conflict lasted for almost a year, and, with a few exceptions, the 
refugees only left after the restoration of peace. Men were the first to return, 
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leaving their wives and children in the care of their hosts for an additional 
time period. The influx of urban people fleeing the war came at the worst 
possible moment for the rural population: at the beginning of the first agri- 
cultural season, after a year of drought. In this situation, the refugees had to 
be fed on the already scarce reserves which had been earmarked for paying 
the workforce in the fields. Aggravating the scarcity of food, the following 
agricultural season, in 1998, saw yet another drought, which mostly affected 
the mangrove swamp cultivation, and thus the Balanta. 

International emergency food aid proved to be inadequate. The foreign 
troops allied with the president either tried to prevent the entry of food aid 
into the country, or appropriated supplies for themselves.1* Yet another part 
was embezzled in the process of distribution. Many families in Cubucaré 
who had accepted to take in refugees did not recetve any help at all, others 
received only very little help and at very irregular intervals, depending on the 
distance between their moranga and the distribution centres. The quantity of 
food distributed did not match the figures quoted in the media. The food dis- 
tributed comprised rice, oil and a wheat product originally intended for the 
preparation of rations for children. In contrast to what has been reported for 
other emergency operations, this porridge - which was alien to the popu- 
lation’s food habits — was received well and was also eaten by adults. As late 
as April 2000, one could find misappropriated food aid rations for sale in 
rural markets. 

During wartime, most of the trade routes had been partially interrupted 
— with the exception of the Gabé—Cacine route, which continued to function 
well — partly due to the good conditions of the road, and partly due to the 
boldness of the travelling traders. While some of the traders ‘rented’ vehicles 
from the military for the transport of their merchandise, the military in turn 
used the traders’ vehicles for the transport of soldiers and supplies. 

Owing to the bad conditions of the road, only very few traders reached 
Cubucaré to buy fruit. Therefore, producers had no choice but to carry 
their produce on their heads or by boat to Cacine whenever conditions 
forced them to obtain cash for the purchase of food. The border markets of 
the Quitafine region never ceased functioning during the war, mostly 
because the traders from Guinea-Conakry provided the region with mer- 
chandise, whenever they managed to escape the frontier guards. While 
market activities were greatly reduced by war, direct barter activities soared, 
if the time invested in these activities is taken as an indicator. The most 
important actors in this field were women of Islamized groups, who 
invested much time and effort in the production and processing of rural 
products. They had to cover great distances on foot until they found a 
Balanta willing to trade in their produce for rice, which they could then use 
to feed their families. Among the Balanta, both men and women took to 
trading in alcoholic beverages (mostly sugar cane brandy), which boomed 
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during the war. As Balanta women were not quite as successful in procur- 
ing food for their families, many family heads were forced to slaughter a 
cow, or a pig, and to either sell the meat, or trade it in for rice directly. Many 
Balanta had to borrow animals from friends of other ethnic groups, since 
the rules of the lineage safeguard the number of livestock by forbidding the 
slaughter of their own animals except for clearly specified purposes. For this 
reason, many Balanta came out of the crisis situation with debts they might 
have to repay on short notice. 

In order to assure food security, different strategies were applied: they 
can be divided into nutritional and productive strategies. Nutritional 
strategies — well-known from the annual period of scarcity before the harvest 
— aimed at saving rice through changes in the composition and timing of food 
preparation. Different ethnic groups employed different and rather charac- 
teristic strategies. The Balanta prepared only one meal a day, called ‘one shot’ 
(um tiro) which was eaten in the afternoon. Only during work peaks, were 
two meals served. Sometimes, the rice was cooked with beans, eaten with 
palm oil, or mixed with pounded raw palm fruit (bonton), to enrich the meals, 
and to prolong the time of digestion. 

The eating habits of Islamized groups are based on a more diversified 
food pattern (Temudo, 1998: Vol. I: 311-53). They saved rice by adding other 
foodstuffs: bananas, manioc, yams, sweet potatoes or beans was served, either 
in alternate meals during a day or every other day according to the supply 
situation and the consent of the family. To increase the volume, rice was either 
cooked together with sorghum, or with a lot of liquid (badadji). Very poor 
families skipped breakfast, but continued to feed their children in the 
morning. Islamized groups ate more wild plants, especially yams (Tanda and 
Nalu), but also other plants which are normally not eaten, even in times of 
shortage, for example palmitos (Sosso and Nalu) and mangrove fruits (Nalu 
and even Balanta). 

Productive strategies consisted in increasing the production of root crops 
(manioc, sweet potato, yams and others) during the dry season of 1998. In 
the rainy season of 1999, production of rice and drought-resistant cereals 
(sorghum, millet and fonio) was also stepped up. In addition, direct sowing 
in the mangove fields (instead of transplanting) was applied in order to make 
better use of the scarce seeds. 

Producers with enough seed and rice to feed the workgroups attempted 
— with some success — to increase the area under cultivation and to diversify 
cultivation. The mangrove rice producers also turned to rain-fed cultivation 
and to freshwater rice, while the rain-fed cultivators also turned to valley 
freshwater rice. Freshwater paddy cultivation was used to obtain early 
maturing rice. Following some natural indicators of a rainy year, many 
mangrove swamp rice producers also decided to plant long-cycle varieties, 
obtaining necessary seed from other producers. 
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The seed management system was not destroyed during the war. Only 
12.2 percent of the mangrove rice producers consumed all of their seeds, 20 
percent ate a part, while 67.8 percent did not use any of their seed for food 
consumption. Among the rain-fed cultivators, 56.6 percent declared that they 
had not eaten any seed, while 15.6 percent admitted having consumed all their 
stock. 


Producers who had consumed all or part of their seed tried to obtain 
seeds by bartering for them with cola nuts, rice (husked rice or food aid rice), 
honey (for the preparation of a kind of honey brandy which is an essential 
part of payment of Balanta workgroups for cultivation of saltwater paddies) 
or work. Saltwater paddy producers often received free seedlings from other 
producers who had a surplus in their seedbeds. Producers in all cultivation 
systems received small amounts of seed from friends and relatives, which 
led to a mix of many different varieties in the same field. Of the four 
varieties distributed by relief agencies,13 only one corresponded to the 
preferences of the producers: banimalio — which was not an Percale 
variety. Using the criteria ‘yield in the pot’, ‘yield in the belly’ and ‘length 
of the stalk’, the other varieties were assessed as bad. Being varieties with 
short stalks, in fact, they did not withstand the high water levels caused by 
the heavy rainfalls of 1999 in freshwater and mangrove fields. This situation 
could have been avoided rather easily: all the relief varieties had been 
distributed for years, and a simple investigation into their levels of accept- 
ance could have made the emergency relief effort much more efficient. 
Moreover, the distribution of the seed took place very late. Most producers 
reported that they failed to get a harvest from the seed they received. Some 
of them foresaw a bad harvest and decided to use the seed grain for food 
immediately. 

Changes also occurred in the organization of cooperation. Forms of 
mutual aid which had been lost since the independence war were reactivated. 
In contrast to the Balanta, the working groups (mandjwandade) in most of 
the Islamized villages did not ask for payment for their work. In some other 
cases, they accepted payment after harvest and lowered their prices con- 
siderably. Since food was scarce, each of the young men of a mandjuandade 
brought his own food for the working day from his moranga. The owner of 
the field was only expected to provide a supplement to the rice staple they 
brought along. This was a considerable relief for owners, who often had 
already given up hiring workgroups, because of the high costs. 

The worst supply situation occurred when the war was over, during the 
rainy season of 1999. The Balanta were relatively better off than other groups 
because many of them had cashew plantations and could barter the cashew 
nuts for rice. Islamized producers, however, found themselves in a dire situ- 
ation as the season for selling fruit was already over, when their only way to 
earn cash income both for the purchase of rice and for investment consisted 
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in selling bananas and oranges. Lacking cash, they could not buy from the 
travelling traders even during the ceasefire and after the end of the war. 
Instead they attempted to barter palm-oil for rice, but were forced to accept 
extremely low quantities of rice for their palm-oil. Part of the rice they traded 
in originated from warehouses in Bissau, which the revolting Junta had con- 
fiscated. It was sold to the countryside by travelling retail traders (djilas). 
Therefore, people often said it was the traders who profited most from the 
War. 
The relief aid given to the region by some local and international NGOs 
was rather limited. Its components were: distribution of seed on a credit basis, 
provision of rice and beans to farmers’ associations (who had only to pay 
transport costs), supply of rice at market prices through the grain banks of 
some women’s organizations, a food-for-work programme for road main- 
tenance funded by the World Food Programme (targeted mainly at keeping 
the roads free of vegetation) and a programme to increase the rice produc- 
tion in freshwater fields. During and after the war, there was not a single coor- 
dinated intervention by the NGOs. The most highly valued measures were 
sales of rice and beans at a symbolic price by farmers’ associations, run by a 
foreign NGO linked to the Catholic church, and the road maintenance pro- 
gramme of a local NGO, which, however, reached only a few villages. The 
supply situation improved because Mauritanian traders, arriving in Cubucaré 
together with refugees, sold their merchandise at prices much lower than 
previous market prices. Some of them decided to settle in the region after they 
were driven from Bissau, where they had come to dominate the retail trade 
since the end of the 1980s. 

During wartime, the emotional climate was characterized by a general 
feeling of solidarity. At the same time, hostilities between supporters and the 
opponents of the president, and between the secret services of both warring 
factions, sometimes flared up. The interethnic fabric of the countryside was 
deeply affected by the military confrontations of armed factions of the central 
society fighting for political predominance. The military successes of the 
revolting Junta had some important psychological effects on the interethnic 
network of the agrarian societies. Throughout the country, it seemed to allow 

‘the Balanta to feel much stronger than before. They felt less and less obliged 
to respect historical interethnic agreements which used to be the basis for the 
management of the natural resources. This was evidenced in the rising 
number of violations of formerly respected rules of conduct. Some Balanta 
are reported to have uttered threats against people from other ethnic groups. 
Should the Junta win the war, they would no longer tolerate the killing of 
their cattle when caught in the act of destroying other people’s crops: “We 
will kill people who kill our cows.’ These threats remain a sore point in the 
interethnic relationships of the region. 
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Perspectives 

The agrarian societies provided a comparatively safe haven from the outbreak 
of violence for those segments of the urban population who, unlike the urban 
elite, were not in a position to leave the country. Acceptance of displaced 
urban dwellers into rural family compounds made the construction of 
refugee camps unnecessary — camps which have often turned into rather per- 
manent institutions breeding further violence in a number of countries. In the 
studied region, refugees were distributed over a large area, and more or less 
integrated into stable social relationships where they were given food and 
shelter, where they found solace in their miserable condition, and help in 
caring for their children and families. They got a first-hand experience of 
African solidarity, which provided them with an opportunity to Participate 
in agricultural and other economic activities, and offered them the chance to 
gain an income of their own, which — together with the farewell presents of 
their hosts — assisted them in making a new start in the town after their return. 
It is remarkable that the agrarian societies did not only accept their own kin, 
but also friends and neighbours of their relatives. 

As a consequence of these events, the relationship between city dwellers 
and rural populations underwent some important changes. It is probable that 
the return of the displaced urban population will offer future rural migrants 
better opportunities to migrate to the city, as they will be able to rely on a 
network of relationships recently created. In addition, some of these new 
links may have an effect on economic activities of rural populations, particu- 
larly the younger generation. Studying these effects may provide important 
insights into rural-urban relationships in general. 

The wave of refugees from the city arrived at a difficult moment for the 
agrarian societies, after two consecutive years of drought. The already 
weakened and declining agrarian societies withstood this additional blow 
surprisingly well. The mechanisms of seed management survived without 
noticeable changes, keeping its most important function intact, namely to 
provide all producers with adequate amounts and varieties of seed. Even 
under this extreme pressure, intraethnic and interethnic relationships of soli- 
darity largely ensured the availability of seed even for those who had been 
forced to eat part or all of their seed. Even during the food crisis in the rainy 
season of 1999, social relations and the work organization did not cease to 
function. In this crisis, even some old and supposedly lost forms of mutual 
aid were reactivated. Neither the seed distribution systems nor the distri- 
bution of early maturing varieties were monetarized. However, this rather 
positive assessment does not apply to the Balanta, who suffered most from 
the consecutive years of drought and the reception of refugees. They did not 
Manage to convince their youth to use more solidary forms of mutual aid in 
their field work. 
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Some important conclusions may also be drawn for future international 
emergency relief efforts. The multiplicity of criteria and the number of 
decision levels involved in the selection of varieties, which could be observed 
at the compound level, call for some changes in the strategy for developing 
‘packages of technological options’, which would increase the number of 
options for local producers, building on already existing local capacities for 
research in the field. Such packages might also be able to contribute to the 
improved food security often invoked by development experts (Temudo, 
1996). 

In contrast to older strategic orientations of agricultural development, 
local producers do not consider an increase in the yield per area unit their 
highest priority. The agronomists’ earlier concentration on high-yielding 
varieties therefore needs to be reconsidered both with respect to future agri- 
cultural research and with respect to emergency aid and development cooper- 
ation. Instead, the diversity of genetic resources should receive greater 
attention. The erosion of genetic resources during times of war severely limits 
the potential for reconstruction of agrarian societies after war. Emergency 
relief could therefore make an important contribution to the reinforcement 
of local self-organization and the organization of local mutual aid. Rice is the 
most important staple crop in a number of West African countries, where 
genetic resources are kept in situ and are therefore susceptible to war and 
natural disasters (Richards et al, 1997). The fact that diversity of genetic 
resources in Cubucaré, the centre of rice cultivation in Guinea-Bissau, has 
not been affected by war is of the greatest importance for countries like Sierra 
Leone and Liberia, where wars caused an erosion of genetic resources 
(Richards et al, 1997). 

The interethnic relationships, which are of crucial importance for 
peaceful cohabitation and for the survival of the population, were put under 
additional stress by ethnic aspects of the power struggle. These relationships 
also showed a remarkable resilience, particularly in the crisis situation of 
1999. The long-term effects of these events remain to be studied in more 
detail. 

We close by considering some of the effects of the fast processes of 
change which the Balanta experienced. The results of our research do not 
allow a definite conclusion concerning the question whether the processes 
should be seen as processes of disaggregation or rather as processes of adap- 
tation to a changing environment. During the crisis, the Balanta suffered 
more than other ethnic groups because their mechanisms for food security 
are less elaborate and their sense of responsibility is comparatively less 
evident. Compared with other groups, they suffer more from growing debts 
owed to members of other groups. This trend could worsen, should there be 
further years of drought. This process of growing indebtedness does not only 
negatively affect their productive capacity, by contributing to a scarcity of 
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seed and by seriously damaging their capacity to hire work-groups for culti- 
vation, but also undermines the interethnic trust which used to be a firm base 
for the interethnic relationships and their material basis, namely the asyn- 
chronous exchange mechanisms. 

‘Debts do not grow old’ was one of the comments offered by a producer 
with respect to the Balanta’s difficulties to repay their debts incurred in 1997, 
1998 and 1999. In the long run, however, these debts can only be borne and 
cushioned by the system of general reciprocity, if producers who granted 
loans do not need these payments to guarantee their own subsistence. There 
are no indications that agrarian societies will ever receive adequate compen- 
sation for their solidarity from the urban society — apart from scant and indi- 
vidual acts of assistance from people whom they helped during the crisis. 

Overall, the ‘city’ has given little to the ‘countryside’, while many of its 
inhabitants received substantial help from the rural areas. To the extent that 
it even exists in an explicit form, the rural development policy is very unlikely 
to change as a result of recent events. Therefore, expectations that the rural 
population might entertain will remain unfulfilled, and the previous trend of 
a widening gap between urban and rural areas will probably continue. The 
relationship between agrarian societies and the central society is of crucial 
importance for the interethnic networks. War and the following victory of an 
ethnically based party (Balanta) in the elections have already changed the 
interethnic balance of power. First rifts between the Balanta and other ethnic 
groups have already become visible. So far, the urban-based political elite in 
power has not yet played the ethnic card to the full and has not yet openly 
applied strategies of ethnic division in the countryside. But our research 
shows clearly that the potential for interethnic conflicts exists — and that its 
destructive effects may surpass anything experienced so far. 

The Balanta, notwithstanding the fact that they are the largest ethnic 
group, representing about 40 percent of the total population, and that they 
fielded the highest number of fighters, both in the independence war and in 
the last war, had been discriminated against and had been excluded from 
political power ever since independence. President Nino Vieira removed 
some of their most important representatives from powerful positions, some 
lost their life during and after a trial. The ethnic party PRS won the parlia- 
mentary and presidential elections because of the large number of Balanta 
they could mobilize, and because of the widespread dissatisfaction of the 
urban population of the capital with the PAIGC. The fact that large numbers 
of young Balanta warriors joined the troops of the revolting Junta in the last 
war and in its aftermath can only partly be explained by the lust for adven- 
ture which incited them to escape from the authority of their village elders 
for some time. This move can also be seen as an attempt to increase the 
Balanta’s military potential through integration into modern fighting units 
and access to modern weapons. Predominance of Balanta in the present urban 
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power elite is already provoking other ethnic groups to rally together — and 
they are likely to use Islam as the smallest common denominator for their 
anti-Balanta alliance. 

While the relationships between acephalous ethnic groups and the 
political power elite require a proper study, the first effects of the Balanta 
power takeover can already be felt in the countryside. One of the most 
important research problems is to adequately take into account the time lag 
of these effects. It can be expected that effects of the influx of urban refugees 
will only be felt after some years. In a first reaction, agrarian societies seem 
to absorb strong impacts and try to restore their previous state of affairs 
resorting to a wide range of traditional mechanisms. However, this attempt 
can only be successful if their potential for reconstruction has not suffered 
irreparable damage, if they still have the strength and the resources required 
for self-repair. Mechanisms used to regulate the interethnic relations of power 
are of crucial importance. Unless the elders succeed in re-establishing a 
balance of power between different ethnic groups, a destructive potential may 
be unleashed which could devastate the whole country. Already, the election 
victory of the PRS changed the balance of power in the region observed. The 
Balanta have started to challenge some of the basic tenets of interethnic 
cohabitation. The other ethnic groups still play a waiting game: “We are still 
listening, we want to see, if this is going to be a state for the cows [of the 
Balanta and a main cause of crop destruction] or for the people.’ 


Notes 


This research project, “The Disintegration of Agrarian Societies in Africa and their 
Potential for Reconstruction’, was funded by FCT, Portugal (Project 
Praxis/P/SOC/1110/1998 // Poctii/Soc/11110/98). Earlier research was funded by the 
Stiftung Volkswagenwerk and by the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft (DFG). 


1 Partido Africano da Independéncia da Guiné e Cabo Verde. 

2 See Rudebeck (2001) for the best analyses of state and political institutions. 

3 There were a few conflicts with neighbouring Senegal about off-shore oil and 
alleged or real support for independence movements from the Casamance which 
used the border area as hinterland. This led to some military clashes at the border. 

4 The results of the case study were produced in a long-term research context 
starting in 1986 with the research project ‘Agrargesellschaften und Ländliche 
Entwicklungspolitik’ in Guinea-Bissau at the Institute of Sociology of the 
University of Munster, headed by Christian Sigrist and funded by the Stiftung 
Volkswagenwerk. Our research followed developments which invalidated the 
development paradigm and led to the research project “Disintegration of Agrarian 
Societies in Africa and their Potential for Reconstruction’ at the Centro de 
Estudos Africanos, Instituto Superior de Ciéncias do Trabalho e da Empresa 
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(ISCTE), Lisbon, funded by the Fundaçäo para Ciéncia e a Tecnologia (FCT), 
Lisbon. More recently, the problem of traumatized African societies comes to the 
fore. In the period between 1993 and 1996, Marina Temudo studied livelihood 
systems and processes of disaggregation of multiethnic societies on the Cubucaré 
peninsula in the south of Guinea-Bissau and interfaces of knowledge systems 
between agrarian societies and external institutions (Temudo, 1998: Vols I and ID. 
In 1999, 2000 and 2002, she investigated the consequences of the 1998-9 war for 
the disaggregation processes of the agrarian societies and their survival strategies. 

5 See Desjeux (1987: 102) and Atteslander (1995: 12). 

6 Atteslander (1995: 13): ‘Anomie as a classical term means normlessness, lawless- 
ness, no sense of social identity, being “socially lost”.’ Schiefer (2002: 34) describes 
a concept of social collapse: ‘Anomie is understood, in the notion derived from 
Durkheim, as a process that can be self-reinforcing. This “positive feedback” can 
lead to a situation where anomic processes further other anomic processes and the 
societies in question can be drawn into a downward spiral of social disintegration.’ 

7 See Bakema (1994: 9), for a discussion of the ‘tragedy of the commons’ of Hardin 
(1968). 

8 See the case of the Kuvale in Angola (Duarte de Carvalho, 1999). 

9 See Pélissier (1989). 

10 For a non-essentialist definition of ethnic groups, see Sigrist (1994b: 47). 

11 Even before the liberalization of the economy, trade organizations in the country- 
side were obliged to barter rice against cashew nuts, which for a short time 
received a high price on the world market. 

12 For the underlying causes of this war, see Rudebeck (2001), Schiefer (2002) and 
the special edition of Soronda (INEP, 2000). 

13 For factors influencing the selection of the refuge area, see the case study of 
Bolama/Bijago by Biai (2000). 

14 Van der Drift (2000: 47): ‘The Senegalese borders — vital to Guinea-Bissau’s trade 
and humanitarian aid — were closed, starvation was used as an additional weapon 
to fight the Junta”. 

15 A PAO (n.d.) report about the seed deliveries of the emergency relief only 
mentions three varieties: IR 15-29 (saltwater paddy), bansmalio (mangrove and 
freshwater rice) and Sahel 108 (rain-fed cultivation). Volunteers of the Cafale 
project, which received seed from Caritas, reported that their organization distrib- 
uted two mangrove rice varieties, IR 15-29 and WAR 77. This explains why two 
local designations were used. 
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Paradise Lost? Social Change 


and Fa’afafine in Samoa 


But a Sar interesting is that, when they’re out, out and about, 
they flaunt it. They t it. But when they come back home, they do exactly 
SE aS Sl an irene rn ra 
think once, when I see the queens basically going out for it, and not a 

t, 1 think that’s a sign of Samoa saying that it’s becoming western. 
a’afafine participant) 


Introduction 


amoan Fa’afafine are biologically males who express feminine gender 

identities. The Samoan word fa’afafine literally translates as ‘like’ or ‘in the 
manner’ of — fa’a —‘a woman’ — fafine, but there is no easy translation for the 
word as a whole. While some dress as women, not all do; while many have 
sex with masculine men, their role in this act is usually perceived as strictly 
‘feminine’ and thus they do not easily fit into the category of ‘homosexual’; 
while some undergo body modifying practices to more resemble women, 
neither those who do nor the group as a whole can be readily defined as 
‘transsexual’. 

Information outside Samoa about the islands often includes mention of 
fa’afafine, and tends generally to stress their social acceptance. For example, 
the Lonely Planet guide for Samoa suggests that fa’afafine are ‘very much an 
integral part of the fabric of Samoan society’ (Talbot and Swaney, 1998: 29), 
while on the Radio Australia website section ‘Charting the Pacific’, it is 
asserted that they were ‘traditionally’ raised as fa’afafine if a family was short 
of female labour, but may now ‘choose’ to be fa’afafine and are supported in 
that choice (Radio Australia, n.d.). In the promotional material for the widely 
distributed Australian documentary Paradise Bent: Boys will be Girls in 
Samoa (produced in 2000) the director Heather Croall states that fa’afafine 
“are accepted as part of Samoan culture’ (Croall, n.d.). 
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I myself first saw Paradise Bent on video just prior to leaving for Samoa 
in 2000 as part of my PhD research investigating the impact of globalization 
and migration on fa’afafine identities.! Although I understood that fa’afafine 
were a somewhat marginalized population, I was somewhat reassured by 
Croall’s depiction of their easy lives and approachable natures, as I myself 
had not yet met any fa’afafine, and I left feeling confident about undertaking 
research in Samoa. 

A couple of weeks after my arrival, I delivered a seminar at the National 
University. The topic was fairly general, but I ended with a short summary 
of my own research, expecting interest, and maybe some debate about the 
politics of palagi (Europeans) researching Samoan topics. These reactions 
were evident, but, unexpectedly in such an academic environment, other 
responses to my work made it clear that there is a real fear that research such 
as mine will give the outside world the impression that Samoa is a ‘gay 
paradise’. Initially surprised at this concern, it was explained to me as result- 
ing from events such as the then recent screening of Paradise Bent on 
Australia’s SBS television channel. My Samoan audience was fully aware that 
for many viewers, documentaries such as this may well be the entirety of their 
experience of Samoan culture. Research such as mine seemed to simply add 
to what they see as an ‘unhealthy’ preoccupation with what is, after all, a rela- 
tively small proportion of the Samoan population. It transpired during my 
fieldwork that this reaction was not an isolated incident. While often not so 
publicly voiced, this social ambivalence regarding fa’afafine is evident 
throughout Samoa. 

I have come to appreciate this paradox of apparent cultural acceptance 
and very real social marginalization of fa’afafine as a consequence of a combi- 
nation of ‘traditional’ Samoan culture and the impact of globalization on 
indigenous constructions, representations and understandings of gender and 
sexuality. At the time of writing, I am still actively engaged in this research, 
and this article represents my current understanding of this paradox and how 
it is related to the wider framework of Samoan culture and the changes it has 
undergone. 


The Local Life-World of Samoan Fa’afafine 


In order to provide a basis for the following discussion, I first briefly outline 
the processes by which gender was/is constructed in the ‘traditional’ Samoan 
context, before discussing recent shifts in this area. These shifts originate in 
the fact that Samoan identities are predominantly sociocentric and relational 
and occur as a series of contextual, situational and collectivist arrangements, 
in contrast to the more internal, egocentric and individualistic self of the west 
(Shore, 1982: 136, 195; Besnier, 1993: 312-13; Mageo, 1998; Dolgoy, 2000: 
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127-8). Membership of and service to aiga (extended family) and community 
are central components of Samoan subjectivity, and in the village context, 
gendering is largely achieved through particular labour contributions to aiga 
and village (Schoeffel, 1979; Shore, 1981; Poasa, 1992: 43; Mageo, 1998; 
Sua’ali’i, 2001: 161). Women labour in and around the home and the village, 
whereas men work in the plantations and fish outside the reef (Shore, 1982: 
225-6; Holmes, 1987: 80).? 

Fa’afafine are identified at an early age by virtue of their propensity for 
feminine tasks (Poasa, 1992: 43; Besnier, 1993: 296). The following descrip- 
tion of early life at home in Samoa is entirely typical of most of my respon- 
dents. 


When I was young, I know I was like this. I do all the girl’s work when I was 
oung. I do the washing, and my sister’s just mucking around, cleaning the 

bous but my job at home is coding, ue ironing — everything. 
Families do not seem to equate this early preference for feminine labour with 
an eventual (homo)sexual orientation, and ‘sexual relations with men are seen 
as an optional consequence of [being fa’afafine], rather than its determiner, 
prerequisite, or primary attribute’ (Besnier, 1993: 300). I discuss shortly how 
the ‘optional’ nature of fa’afafine sexuality is currently in apparent flux. What 
I wish to emphasize here is that ‘traditionally’ fa’afafine have been and gener- 
ally still are initially identified in terms of labour preferences. 

The issue of fa’afafine sexuality in the ‘traditional’ context is an area in 
which understandings are complex and at times contradictory. One of the 
more common arguments is that fa’afafine operated as ‘go betweens’ for the 
socially separated young men and women. As an adjunct to this role, it is sug- 
gested that they were (and still are) for most boys the first significant point 
of contact with a feminine person outside their own families, and sex with 
fa’afafine is seen as ‘learning to be with a woman’ (St Christian, 1994: 183). 

Yet, it is also apparent that fa’afafine would often marry women and have 
children. Some authors suggest that those who married would ‘abandon the 
category’ of fa’afafine and become ‘formally male’ (St Christian, 1994: 182-3; 
Dolgoy, 2000: 135). However, I have also heard stories of fa’afafine who 
married women yet remained fa’afafine. I suspect that these apparently con- 
tradictory assertions are related to the looseness and contextual basis of the 
concept of ‘identity’ in Samoa. A person who was consistently seen as 
fa’afafine, and who then married and adopted one of the positions of status 
which are generally only open to married men, may have simply shifted their 
gendered expressions in many public contexts, such as the village fono 
(council), to a more masculine enactment. They may have thus appeared to 
have ‘relinquished’ their fa’afafine identities, while at the same time continu- 
ing to undertake feminine labour in private domestic contexts.’ However, 
regardless of whether those who married remained fa’afafine or not, it is 
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apparent that in the past to be fa’afafine did not preclude the possibility of 
marriage and reproduction, an aspect of potential fa’afafine life-experience 
that appears to have changed somewhat in recent decades. In order to illus- 
trate how globalization has impacted on this and other aspects of fa’afafine 
identities and experiences, I first outline how Samoan gender frameworks as 
a whole have reacted to Samoa’s increasing westernization. 


Processes of Globalization and Transformations of 
Fa'afafine Life-Worlds 


The introduction of capitalism to Samoa contributed to an increasing indi- 
viduation of the traditionally group-oriented indigenous society, as the 
ability to earn individual incomes made people less likely to pool resources 
with their extended families, and economic wealth became a dominant yard- 
stick of success (O’Meara, 1993: 136-8). Furthermore, industrialization and 
western media bring with them capitalist ideologies such as ‘personal 
freedom’, discourses which privilege individual over family (Altman, 1996: 
86), especially the extended family of Samoa. Changes in economic structures 
have subsequently impacted on the role of labour in Samoan gender frame- 
works. As Samoans increasingly shift to the capital of Apia or overseas in 
search of paid employment (Galuvao, 1987: 111-15; Shankman, 1993), the 
work that they do is itself likely to be gendered, but the money which they 
now contribute to the family is largely ungendered. Thus, within the family 
context, the product of labour is rendered gender neutral. 

As labour is becoming less significant in relation to identity in general 
and gender specifically, the increasing influence of western culture also seems 
to have led to an emphasis on appearance and bodily expression as a primary 
marker of gender, as demonstrated in aspects such as clothing. The everyday 
wear of most Samoans, men and women, is a lavalava (sarong) and t-shirt 
(although the men’s lavalava is worn a little shorter than the women's). 
However, in Apia, the younger Samoan women are beginning to wear short 
skirts and skimpy tops, while the young men favour a more hip hop ‘baggy’ 
style. This gender differentiation and the related increased emphasis on sexu- 
ality are even more marked in the nightclubs, where the dance floors come 
to resemble black American popular music videos with a sexual explicitness 
I saw in no other context in Samoa. 

Such enactments of gender not only emphasize sexuality, but also rest on 
the body in ways that suggest a significant move towards concepts of ‘indi- 
vidual expression’ rather than the relative conformity that typifies the more 
relational nature of ‘traditional’ Samoan gender and identity. So, for example, 
village chiefs forbid women dressing in mini-skirts, trousers, or shorts not 
only because they are seen as undignified, but also because the adoption of 
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such palagi customs is seen as a direct assertion of personal rights over 
fa’aSamoa (‘the Samoan way’, or Samoan culture) (Shore, 1982: 109). 

Of course, these models are not absolute — what I am rather suggesting 
is that through changes in the political economy and the influence of western 
discourses, there has been a shift in emphasis in the enactment of gender from 
being relational and expressed through labour contributions to aiga, village, 
or other collectives, to being something more ‘internal’ and expressed 
through individually embodied sexuality. 

For fa’afafine, as for Samoan women, these social and cultural changes 
similarly mean that the feminine labour role within the family is no longer as 
predominant as a gender marker. To be feminine is no longer primarily based 
on the labour one performs, but is more centred on who one has (or would 
have) sex with — i.e. men. As I have mentioned, there is evidence that histori- 
cally fa’afafine may once have married women, but during my research I have 
seen no indication that the fa’afafine of today consider such marriage a viable 
option. I asked one respondent in Samoa in his forties, who does not present 
himself as overly feminine, whether he would like to have children, to which 
he responded: 


I don’t think it’s a question of ‘like’. I thought, if you felt, you know, I mean, 
for me, if I was going to have children it means that I have to, you know, marry 
a girl, and that’s not natural to me. 


Another relatively feminine respondent in her thirties offered me proof 
of her self-perception of herself as a woman. 


Every time someone says to me ‘Why don’t you look at 2 woman?’, you know, 
‘. and maybe it will change your whole perspective about being fa’afafine’, 
you know what I always... I never say any word, you know, I just let anyone 
that talks to me, because I understand that everyone has its own way of thi 
and all that, and I, coming back home I always say to myself, ‘My it 
be a sin for me,’ you know, ‘I will be a sinner if I try to establish a relationship 
with a woman,’ Because, you know, my feelings is a hundred per cent - OK? 
So it’s like a woman who is forced to have a ionship with another woman 
— OK? I mean, I will cry. It will cripple me ologically - OK? It will 
you know, everything that I’ve done. To me it would be, you know, 
an ing experience, you know, to have a woman in my life. So I will 
say that, um, yes, I am a woman, OK? 


These respondents articulate the centrality of sexuality in the gendering 
of fa’afafine identities in contemporary Samoa, a centrality that then impacts 
on other aspects of fa’afafine identities such as self-presentation. In Apia, the 
increasing use by young Samoan women of more sexualized western signi- 
fiers of femininity is echoed by fa’afafine (Mageo, 1996: 602).* One inform- 
ant stated that before western contact, fa’afafine were simply ‘feminine boys’, 
but exposure to western movies taught them that clothing, make-up and 
appearance in general could be used as more definitive signifiers of gender. 
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The use of western cultural forms is also apparent in the adoption of palagi 
names by fa’afafine. Most Samoan names are genderless (Shore, 1982: 144: 
Mageo, 1992: 451), and many fa’afafine will take on European feminine 
Christian names, often choosing a name that is associated with a famous and 
glamorous woman, such as a supermodel or pop diva. Thus both name and 
clothing become signifiers of hyper-feminine, highly sexualized western 
gender constructs. 

Westernization has also had an impact on contemporary fa’ afafine sexuality 
in relation to social control. Traditionally’, social control in Samoa is largely 
based on external constraints rather than internalized morals, a system which 
functions best in family and village environments, where there are no strangers 
and life is very public (Shore, 1982: 148, 179-81; St Christian, 1994: 74). Samoans 
who move to larger urban environments are less constrained by the continual 
presence of and monitoring by significant others that typify social control in 
the villages (Keene, 1978: 86-9). Thus urban fa’afafine who are encouraged by 
western discourses to express a particularly sexualized femininity experience 
less need to downplay this sexuality, which is, as I later explain, relatively 
unacceptable according to more ‘traditional’ Samoan perspectives. 

The relative anonymity afforded by Apia also allows fa’afafine to more 
openly pursue the sexual relationships that, according to western discourses, 
construct and reinforce their femininity. Families often value the ability of 
fa’afafine to do both men’s and women’s work while generally objecting to 
the increasingly overt expressions of sexuality. This can be a considerable 
problem in a culture where adults frequently remain living with their aiga, 
even after marriage. Simple changes such as access to rental or job-related 
accommodation means that fa’afafine and their partners may no longer be 
constrained by family attitudes towards their sexual practices. 


Contemporary Fa’afafine Sexualities 


It is tempting to argue that as a result of the anonymity of urban contexts, 
the independence offered by wage labour and the introduction of western 
discourses of personal freedom and individual rights, there has been a liber- 
ation of fa’afafine sexualities that, until recently, were somewhat repressed, 
and indeed such an understanding is implicit in many fa’afafine discourses. 
However, rather than think of it as having been ‘liberated’, I suggest a more 
Foucauldian perspective (Foucault, 1981), that fa’afafine sexuality has been 
constructed differently over the years, and it is only now that Samoan under- 
standings of gender have become woven together with western discourses 
that sexuality is seen as fundamentally constitutive of identity — especially 
(but not exclusively) fa’afafine identities. 

The continual shifts wrought by these processes can be seen in terms of 
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how fa’afafine uses of western discourses of homosexuality are currently in 
flux. Concepts of ‘gay’ and ‘straight’ have never really been relevant in 
Samoa, and there is no Samoan term for ‘homosexual’ (Mageo, 1996: 591; 
Shore, 1981: 209). It is generally acknowledged that young Samoan men fre- 
quently engage in sexual acts with each other, but only in the absence of avail- 
able young women (Mead, 1943: 61; Mageo, 1992: 449-50; James, 1994: 54; 
Peteru, 1997: 215), and such ‘play’ is not condoned, or even really acknow- 
ledged, between adult men (St Christian, 1994: 170). Two masculine youths 
having sex are also careful not to mimic heterosexual positioning or actions 
(St Christian, 1994: 182), and thus neither adopts the ‘passive’ or feminine 
role that would put their masculinity into question. That such acts have little 
relation to an ‘identity’ is demonstrated by the fact that those involved will 
almost inevitably and unproblematically go on to have sexual relations with 
young women and eventually marry (Keene, 1978: 105). 

The fact that for Samoans it is the nature of the sex act rather than the 
object which is the key factor (Altman, 1996: 81-2) is central to understand- 
ing sexual relations between fa’afafine and masculine men. Fa’afafine ‘con- 
struct themselves as something akin to heterosexual, that is, women seeking 
intercourse with men’ (Mageo, 1996: 616). In this process, they relatively 
unproblematically adopt the ‘passive’ feminine position, and thus sex 
between a man and fa’afafine is not a threat to the man’s ‘heterosexuality’ 
(Shore, 1981: 210). Even though most fa’afafine have penises, in Samoa ‘The 
sexing function of the genitals .. . is derived from what is done with bodies 
as a whole, rather than from any innate sexual quality of the genitals alone’ 
(St Christian, 1994: 97). Thus the manner in which the fa’afafine body is 
enacted during sex causes it to become something other than “male” (St Chris- 
tian, 1994: 183). It is this perception of fa’afafine sexuality as feminine that 
leads to the current dominant understandings of sex between masculine men 
and fa'afafine as distinctly not homosexual. Such assertions of heterosexuality 
have become increasingly important as western discourses of homosexuality 
enter Samoan understandings of sexuality, and consequently fa’afafine also 
reinforce their femininity with the fact that they are only attracted to and 
receive sexual attention from straight masculine men. 

The difference between Samoan and palagi understandings of sexual acts 
between two ‘male’ bodies was explained by one of my respondents. 


So with lots of these people that are in high positions, I think most of them have 
been with a fa’afafine before, you know. It’s like the life in New Zealand, that 
once you go with a or something like that, you always end up to be a 
y person or somethi like that, but the Samoan guys, they don’t... you 
ow, they started off young with the fa’afafine and then they always end up 
getting married and have families. 


The fact that Samoan men tend not to stay in long-term relationships 
with fa’afafine is recognized by all parties as a consequence of fa’afafine 
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inability to bear children (Mageo, 1992: 453; Dolgoy, 2000: 185). Creating 
families is a central social imperative for all Samoans (Holmes, 1987: 81: 
St Christian, 1994: 99; Sua’ali’i, 2001: 170), and ‘un(re)productive’ sexual 
activity is seen as somewhat antisocial (St Christian, 1994: 100). Thus, it is 
fairly inevitable that Samoan men will eventually leave their fa’afafine ‘wives’. 
As one respondent said, 


Don’t ever fall so gracefully, you know, so ON 4 guy, ially a non-gay 
or a non-bisexual guy, because that person will always go back and look for 


someone who will give them kids. 


It appears that the inevitability of this abandonment is leading to further 
shifts in fa’afafine sexualities, which I believe is to some extent linked to 
changes in expectations regarding relationships, which again must be briefly 
contextualized. Private actions and desire receive little recognition with 
Samoan cultural institutions (Shore, 1982: 185), and the public nature of 
Samoan life is not particularly conducive to insular relationships. As children, 
Samoans learn to trust a group of people, but perceive interpersonal relation- 
ships as undependable (Ortner, 1981: 390; Holmes, 1987; Mageo, 1998: 56). 
Even marriage is more pragmatic than emotive, and it has been suggested that 
Samoan culture does not share the ‘western folk tradition’ of each person 
having one ‘ideal mate’ somewhere in the world (Keene, 1978: 116). Yet as a 
result of western media, fa’afafine are now increasingly exposed to the idea 
that life-long committed relationships are virtually a right — a concept they 
may find all the more attractive given that the increasing dissipation of 
extended families means they cannot necessarily rely on their nieces or 
nephews to care for them in old age. As a possible consequence of this, some 
fa’afafine seem to be adjusting their criteria for potential partners, and more 
than one respondent in Samoa expressed a possible preference for a gay or 
bisexual palagi man, because palagi men are more independent of their 
families, and because someone who identifies as gay is more likely to endure 
the difficulties of a relationship with a queen. 


‘Authenticity’ and Contemporary Fa’afafine 


Given that contemporary fa’afafine identities are now so firmly enmeshed 
with western discourses of gender and sexuality, questions may be asked as 
to the ‘authenticity’ of these identities. Can it really be suggested that the 
high-heel-wearing beauty pageant contestants who frequent Apia’s bars, 
flouting Samoan sexual mores, can still be considered fa’afafine, or have they 
become brown drag queens? Again, discussion of this issue requires contex- 
tualization in relation to contemporary Samoan culture and society as a 


whole. 
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As a result of globalization and subsequent economic and cultural 
changes, Samoans are now a highly diasporic population. In contemporary 
times, it is unfeasible to think of either migrant or source communities as 
separate entities, when they are strongly linked by communication and travel 
(Macpherson, 1997: 95-6). Macpherson suggests that ‘What is forming at the 
intersections of all this movement is some meta Samoan society and culture 
which draws freely on what passes for Samoan culture and practice in various 
localities. From this inventory of knowledge communities “draw down” 
those elements which are needed at different times to make conduct and prac- 
tices seem intelligible and reasonable’ (Macpherson, 1997: 96). Such a model 
also applies to what it means to be a fa’afafine Samoan, but it is apparent that 
aspects are also contributed to the ‘meta fa’afafine’ inventory from the 
‘imagined lives’ that fa’afafine encounter in western media and, for various 
reasons, identify with (Appadurai, 1991: 198). To be fa’afafine entails what 
Bourdieu (1977: 72-3) referred to as a disposition towards relating to other 
males who act in feminine ways, such as the drag queens of popular film, the 
gay couples of American dramas and the transsexuals of medical discourses. 
These images and identities become resources on which fa’afafine draw, along 
with dancing the siva, caring for their grandparents and weaving mats, in 
constructions and enactments of their subjectivities. However, it is apparent 
that in some cases the contradictions between possible aspects of what might 
be considered a fa’afafine identity cannot be sustained. Thus in contem- 
porary Samoa, for a fa’afafine to marry and have children would severely 
problematize their ‘fa’afafine-ness’ in ways that might not have been the 
case 50 years ago. Yet both the married fa’afafine of former generations and 
the contemporary fa’afafine who sees marriage as a contradiction to her 
sense of herself as feminine are, within their respective historical contexts, 
‘authentic’. 

In a process that mirrors both wider social hybridization of western and 
Samoan culture and concepts, yet which is also specific to their situations, 
fa’afafine are retaining distinct identities while also developing a more 
political voice. Even as contemporary Samoans seek to ‘disown’ fa’afafine, 
many fa’afafine themselves draw on aspects of ‘traditional’ fa’aSamoa as a 
solid foundation on which to base themselves as sexual and gendered people. 
This can be seen in the adaptation of the western institution of the beauty 
pageant, which has been utilized by fa’afafine not only as a way of publicly 
displaying their feminine identities and skills, but also as a means of redeem- 
ing their reputations and claiming a location within Samoan society and 
culture. Not only do the pageants afford considerable entertainment for the 
audiences and thus provide a forum for the public performance which is an 
integral part of Samoan life and identity (Keene, 1978: 61), but the proceeds 
are also donated to the local rest home. This is in keeping with the ideology 
of fa’aSamoa that emphasizes distribution over accumulation of wealth 
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(Ortner, 1981: 364), and the fact that it is through generosity that Samoans 
gain the “social credit’ that accords them prestige (Keene, 1978: 150-1). 

The pageants also represent part of a wider incipient development of a 
form of ‘identity politics’ among Samoan fa’afafine. While this ‘gentle social 
movement’ (Dolgoy, 2000) echoes western queer politics in its attempts to 
counter social marginalization, this adaptation of identity politics is also 
occurring in a specifically Samoan way. More than one informant suggested 
that the formation of subcultures such as those they saw in the exclusive gay 
clubs of New Zealand created an artificial, exclusionary environment, sug- 
gesting that for fa’afafine, social isolation, even of a voluntary nature, is not 
desirable. It is important that fa’afafine assert their identities as part of wider 
Samoan society, maintaining understandings of the Samoan self as relational 
and sociocentric. 

Furthermore, an overtly confrontational political movement would not 
be particularly Samoan, whereas the manner in which fa’afafine manoeuvre 
themselves into positions where they are likely to gain recognition from 
others, rather than demand it themselves, echoes the wider context of political 
culture and cultural politics in Samoa (Shore, 1982). In spite of suggestions 
that a flourishing and political gay or lesbian community in third world 
nations is evidence of the ‘liberation’ of same-sex sexualities (e.g. Drucker, 
1996), such a community in Samoa would be antithetical to the very ‘Samoan- 
ness’ on which fa’afafine identities are founded. 


Understanding Fa'afafine through New Discourses 


The manner in which western discourses have worked their way through 
Samoan understandings of gender and sexuality has impacted not only on 
how fa’afafine enact their identities, but also on how Samoans understand 
these identities. As Samoans are confronted by the ‘new breed’ of sexualized 
fa’afafine, they see more and more similarities with models of homosexuality 
they are increasingly encountering from overseas. Significant exposure to 
these notions of homosexuality has also coincided with HIV/AIDS aware- 
ness and the accompanying moral panic and this, coupled with a strong con- 
servative Christian morality, has led to marked disapproval of anything that 
might be interpreted as homosexuality — the obvious target in Samoa being 
fa’afafine.° 

As well as the incursion of western discourses into Samoa, attitudes 
towards fa’afafine are also influenced by western discourses abowt Samoa. In 
the experience of Samoans, discussion of sexuality in Samoan culture is 
usually a compounding of the process of making exotic and erotic the Pacific 
Islands that started with the voyages of Captain Cook (Jolly, 1997), continued 
with erotic Orientalist depictions of Samoan women (Taouma, 1998), and was 
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firmly entrenched in the popular western imagination by Margaret Mead 
(Durutalo, 1992). Samoans are wary of anything that might perpetuate this 
exotic/erotic discourse, although it must also be recognized that in the case 
of the ‘marketing’ of Samoa, these discourses are often drawn on in a very 
‘managed’ fashion, resulting in a perpetuation of the ‘dusky maiden’ imagery 
in Samoan tourist literature and performances. However, such ‘management’ 
is often not possible in the case of the fa’afafine who ‘run wild’ and flaunt 
their sexuality, and it is inevitably these more flamboyant presentations that 
the palagi tourists pick on, as the less overt fa’afafine in their lavalava and t- 
shirts blend into the general Apia population. Outside Samoa, travel writers 
are beginning to focus on fa’afafine as an ‘attraction’ in Samoa (e.g. Percy, 
2002), and in the case of travel articles about Samoa appearing in gay publi- 
cations (e.g. Miles, 2001), it appears that the fears of palagi fascination with 
fa’afafine resulting in Samoa becoming part of the gay tourist circuit are not 
unfounded. While in Samoa, I met a significant number of palagi men who, 
upon learning of my research interest, inevitably regaled me with raunchy 
stories of scantily clad fa’afafine attempting to pick them up in Apia’s bars 
and clubs. For the average tourist or travel writer who visits Samoa for a week 
or two, these urban ‘drag queens’ are likely to be the only fa’afafine they meet 
— or notice — usually without realizing that their experiences provide an 
insight into a very small proportion of the fa’afafine population in a very 
specific context. 

Academic literature on fa’afafine also tends to focus on sexuality (e.g. 
Shore, 1981; Mageo, 1992, 1996; Peteru, 1997), following western ideologies 
that sexual orientation is one of the most significant means of dividing people 
into classes (Whitehead, 1981: 94), and that the gendering of behaviour 
follows on from this classification. Again, this perspective tends to recognize 
only those who are overtly sexual as fa’afafine — or, alternatively, ascribes 
‘homosexuality’ to fa’afafine who may be sexually inactive (McIntosh, 1999: 
11). This preoccupation with sexuality of fa’afafine on the part of both 
tourists and researchers then feeds back in Samoan fears that Samoans will 
continue to be represented as an oversexed population. 


Globalization and Marginalization of Fa'afafine in Samoa 


Having detailed how shifts in gender construction and the globalization of 
western discourses have impacted on enactments and understandings of 
fa’afafine identities, I now return to the paradox I detailed at the outset of 
this article in order to bring together these threads and explain how fa’afafine 
in Samoa are both accepted and marginalized. 

Fa’afafine are a part of everyday life in Samoa — they work in travel 
agencies, they serve in bars, and they shop in the local supermarkets without 
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attracting undue attention. While blending into Samoan society without 
drawing attention to themselves, and offering the service to family and com- 
munity that is expected from all Samoans, these fa’afafine go relatively unre- 
marked. It is the more recent emphasis on sexuality, especially what is 
understood as ‘deviant’ sexuality, which most Samoans object to. For 
example, the brothers of some fa’afafine may exert pressure on them to alter 
their sexual habits, while making no attempt to make them conform to mas- 
culine gender roles in terms of labour (Poasa, 1992: 49). Such apparent 
hypocrisy makes more sense when it is remembered that the self in Samoa 
is understood as relational, contextual and multifaceted, and that Samoans 
assess a particular aspect or action of a person only in relation to the relevant 
context (Shore, 1982: 137-46, 181-2). Thus, a brother will always be part of 
the family, or a good travel agent will be patronized, while an overtly 
promiscuous fa’afafine will be condemned — even if they are the same 
person. 

' Contemporary Samoan attitudes towards fa’afafine sexuality partially 
originate in the Samoan valuing of conformity to social expectations over 
self-gratification (Shore, 1981: 195-6; Shore, 1982: 118, 156-8). Sexuality 
is strongly associated with the aggressive and selfish aspects of people that 
are contrasted with socially controlled and ‘cultured’ actions (Shore, 1982: 
228-9), and any public display of sexuality will incur social disapproval. 
This is especially so for women, who gain their prestige from their 
embodiment of control (Shore, 1982: 232), and whose status tends to be 
relatively low in terms of their sexual and reproductive roles (Ortner, 
1981: 394-5). Thus Samoan disapproval of the newly sexualized, western- 
influenced femininity of fa’afafine may be seen to emerge from an already 
existent cultural tendency to devalue sexuality in general and women as 
sexual beings in particular. 

The situation in Samoa is thus far more complex than a simply misplaced 
homophobia originating in missionary values targeted at a traditionally 
accepted group. The lived experience of, and Samoan attitudes to, contem- 
porary fa’afafine can be seen as a complex reaction to a complicated set of 
circumstances, which include the impact of globalization on the Samoan 
political economy, shifts in how Samoan gender in general is enacted, con- 
siderable changes in the construction and expression of fa’afafine identities, 
and the globalization of sexual discourses, together with the continued exist- 
ence of ‘traditional’ (although modified) attitudes about gender and sexuality 
and understandings of the self. For increasingly sexual and feminine fa’afafine 
who are, however, actually ‘men’, an already existent cultural devaluing of 
feminine sexuality has intersected with the relatively recent disapproval of 
homosexuality, so that fa’afafine are in some sense damned as women and as 


men. 
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Fa’afafine identities in Samoa currently hang in the balance between tradition 
and modernization, between Samoan cultural discourses of family, respect 
and social status, and western discourses of the liberation of sexuality, indi- 
vidual freedom and the right to emotionally fulfilling relationships. Altman 
suggests that in non-western gay subcultures, there are two perspectives — 
rupture or continuity. He writes that 
. for some there is a strong desire to trace a continuity between pre-colonial 
forms of homosexual desire and its contemporary emergence, even when ue 


latter might draw on the language of (West) Hollywood re sear A 
culture ... For others, there is a perception that contemporary 
self-proclaimed gay men and lesbians in, say, New Delhi, Lima or Jakarta have 
less in common with ‘traditional’ homosexuality than they do with their coun- 
terparts in western countries. (Altman, 2001: 88) 


Fa’afafine in Samoa seem to walk a fine line between rupture and continuity, 
often identifying as gay and fa’afafine simultaneously as a means of adopting 
and adapting to aspects of globalized western cultures while maintaining and 
enacting identities through processes that are distinctly Samoan. These pro- 
cesses support Marcus’s observation that while the globe is becoming more 
integrated, ‘this paradoxically is not leading to an easily comprehensible 
totality, but to an increasing diversity of connections among phenomena once 
thought disparate and worlds apart’ (Marcus, 1992: 321). 

Much as the quote with which I opened this article eloquently illustrated 
the tension between traditional culture and global forces for fa’afafine in 
Samoa, it was another participant who concisely and cogently summarized 
the shifting and flexible nature of contemporary fa’afafine identities, gener- 
ously providing me with a diagram and comment that fittingly concludes my 


ion. 


cultural/traditional adapted palagi lifestyle 
fa’afafine fa’afafine fa’afafine 


| 


To say that all fa’afafine are the same would deny the continuum or spectrum 
A o ae certain times of our 
lives — it’s dynamic most of our lives and then when our niche in this 
continuum we then claim that niche for that time. 


Notes 


Parts of this article, and its original informing concepts, initially appeared in Redefin- 
ing Fa’afafine. Western Discourses and the Construction of Transgenderism in 
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Samoa’, published in Intersections: Gender, History and Culture in the Asian Context 
(available at wwwsshe.murdoch.edu.au/intersections/issue6/schmidt.html). I would 
like to thank the editors for their permission to use this material, and their support 
with my inaugural publication from this research. An initial version of this article was 
presented at the XVth World Congress of the International Sociological Association 
in Brisbane, Australia, 2002, and I would like to thank the organizers of that 
conference and the RC 09 session for the chance to participate. I would also like to 
acknowledge the support of the New Zealand Foundation for Research, Science, and 
Technology, whose generous Bright Future Scholarship supports me during the PhD 
process. I also take this opportunity to thank the people in Samoa and New Zealand 
whose assistance during my fieldwork, and contribution in the form of interviews for, 
and extensive discussion of, my research made this article possible. Among these 
people, I wish to acknowledge my endlessly supportive supervisors and my depart- 
ment, my long-suffering boyfriend, and, most important, my extremely generous 
fa’afafine friends. 


1 ‘Samoa’ refers to Independent Samoa, formerly known as Western Samoa. 
Migration to New Zealand is largely from Independent Samoa due to historical, 
political and cultural links. Because of its close ties to the United States, American 
Samoa has had a significantly different experience of westernization and pattern of 
migration, and thus is not considered within the parameters of my research project. 

2 See Schoeffel (1979) for an extensive discussion of masculine and feminine labour. 

3 This might also explain why many of the stories of fa’afafine husbands were 
related to me by older women, who may have been more likely to observe such 
individuals in their domestic environments. 

4 See Dolgoy (2000) for a comprehensive analysis of the historical shift in fa’afafine 
self-presentation. 

5 There is a distinct absence in this article of considering the existence of gay- 
identified Samoans in Samoa, and the impact of globalized discourses of homo- 
sexuality on ‘traditional’ identities within Samoa (Altman, 1996). This can be 
explained in part because there is no particularly salient population of gay 
Samoans in Samoa (Dolgoy, 2000: 167), and in part because the focus of my 
research on fa’afafine did not lead me to explore in depth the issue of gay identi- 
ties while in Samoa. 
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-ALU Autochthonous Australian 
N Syncretism 


SoY percent of Aboriginal Australians live in cities and large towns and 
experience many of the benefits and drawbacks of modern globalized life. 
Yet most still consider Aboriginality as being defined through pre-colonial 
tradition. All ethnic identities are subject to being defined and redefined 
through public representations. Colonial/settler ideology in Australia has 
cast autochthonous people in a range of roles — the noble savage, the vicious 
and demoralized fringe dweller, the child-like subject of state and missionary 
paternalism. Such representations endure even where the social conditions on 
which they are built have dissolved. In this article, I argue that contemporary 
Aboriginality has yet to obtain robust public expression. In their engagement 
with broader society, many Aboriginal urban dwellers fall back on primor- 
dial symbols of their eae selves. In seeking to understand why this is 
so, I look at academic debates around contemporary ethnic identity for- 
mation. Many of those who have studied the diasporic movement of people 
from the South to large metropolitan centres, argue that such movements 
have produced conditions whereby ethnic identities are no longer fixed to 
traditions. They argue, migrants are culturally eclectic ‘bricoleurs’, whose 
identities are fashioned from a range of contemporary cultural formis — tra- 
ditional and modern, colonial and postcolonial. We assess these arguments in 
relation to Aboriginal people who are cultural travellers even though they 
remain within the borders of one nation. 


The Politics of Defining Aboriginality 


Non-autochthonous writer David Hollinsworth has considered the criteria 
conventionally used to define Aboriginality (Hollinsworth, 1992). He 
identified three general approaches. The first defines Aboriginality according 
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to ‘measure of blood’. In the past, colonial authorities used blood criteria 
to classify and divide Aboriginal communities. Hollinsworth argued that it 
is inappropriate to use such criteria any longer. Those deemed ‘part- 
Aboriginal’ were separated from their full-blood kin on the assumption 
that they were more able to be assimilated. Fair-skinned children were 
deemed to be of lesser Aboriginal blood and were more vulnerable to being 
taken away from their parents. In Australia today, there is no requirement 
for claimants to establish that a particular proportion of their forebears 
were autochthonous in order to gain official recognition of their 
Aboriginality. 

The second common approach sees understanding of traditional culture 
as the basis of Aboriginal identity. Hollinsworth argues that this argument 
fails to acknowledge how colonialism has broken the lines of cultural trans- 
mission. It is an approach that excludes many of those who wish to identify 
but have little understanding of autochthonous traditions. This ignorance is 
not their fault. The state and church missionaries taught Aboriginal people 
to be ashamed of their culture and many elders were reluctant to share tra- 
ditional knowledge with young people during and after the assimilation era. 
The cultural persistence approach defines Aboriginal culture as a vestige. It 
implies that those who are drawn into the social mainstream thereby undergo 
a depletion of their autochthonous identity (Chase, 1981). Hollinsworth 
observes that cultural definitions are often framed in essentialist and reduc- 
tionist terms in a way that leaves little room for understanding contemporary 
cultural processes and forms. 

Hollinsworth favours defining Aboriginality around resistance to 
colonial power. This incorporates the possibility of cultural change as well as 
continuity; it sees Aboriginal identity as formed by contemporary processes, 
as a relational process and as one which is prospective rather than simply ret- 
rospective. This approach avoids essentialist and fixed classifications of 
identity. It validates the development of a pan-Aboriginal politics instead of 
leading towards a fragmented localized politics, such as is implied by defi- 
nitions based on traditional cultural identity. It also permits non-autoch- 
thonous people more scope for participation in anti-colonial politics by 
avoiding defining racial politics around fixed, segregated and incommensu- 
rable communities. 

Hollinsworth situates his ideas in the context of broader debates about 
black identity which have been developed in US and British cultural theory. 
For example, he argues that those who define Aboriginality as cultural 
descent are guilty of what Paul Gilroy calls ‘cultural insiderism’ (Gilroy, 
1987). Gilroy argues that such insiderism works to exclude those who con- 
struct their subaltern identities in contemporary terms. Hollinsworth refers 
also to Avtah Brah who argues — following Spivak — that defining ethnicity 
in essentialist terms may be strategically useful when demands are being made 
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on the state (Brah, 1992). But such a process is problematic if it leads to an 
exclusive assertion of difference. 

Hollinsworth incurred the wrath of black writers who sought to defend 
the strategy of cultural essentialism (Nyoongah, 1992). Dodson argued that 
it was the prerogative of Aboriginal people to move between different expres- 
sions of their own identities (‘at times ancient, at times subversive, at times 
oppositional, at times secret, at times essentialist, at times shifting’) (Dodson, 
1994: 12). These comments square with Spivak’s concept of strategic essen- 
tialism, which describes a pragmatic politics of subalternity, articulated in 
opposition to a disorganizing colonialism (Spivak, 1988). 


Postcolonialism and Ethnic Identity 


The debates around contemporary autochthonous identity and culture 
parallel those that refer to the experiences of diasporic people from colonized 
nations of the South, particularly those who have migrated to the West. Much 
of this debate has taken place around the concept of postcolonialism, 
originally a term used by neo-Marxist writers to describe the political, 
economic and historical dimensions of decolonization but in recent times 
referring to cultural processes, too (Ahmad, 1995). Slemon observes that 
postcolonialism denotes ‘a category of literary activity which sprang from a 
new and welcome political energy going on within what used to be called 
Commonwealth literary studies’ (Slemon, 1995: 45). Stuart Hall criticizes 
postcolonial theorists for failing to incorporate political economy into their 
analysis, but accepts that postcolonialism represents a conceptually interest- 
ing moment for exploring the ‘new relations and dispositions of power which 
are emerging in the new conjuncture’ (Hall, 1996: 250). Rattansi defines post- 
colonial studies as: 


. . . the investigation of the mutually constitutive role played by colonizer and 
colonized, centre and periphery, the metropolitan and the ‘native’, in forming, 
in part, the identities of both the dominant power and the subalterns involved 
in the imperial and colonial projects of the West. (Rattansi, 1997: 481) 


Colonial and subaltern cultures intertwine: colonized people absorb 
some elements of the language, practices and symbolic structures of the 
dominant culture. Conversely, as Bhabha argues, the presence of native 
people simultaneously undermines colonialism, holding up the mirror to the 
colonizer, shattering the comfortable illusions of tradition, the pretension of 
cultural superiority drawing attention to the fractured underside of colonial 
life (Bhabha, 1985). For postcolonialists, there is no cultural or physical 
boundary between the autochthonous and the colonial, no interior and 
exterior. As Hall points out, transcultural movement and mixing ‘has made 
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According to her, they travelled back to their home country, often for 
extended periods: 
In a lot of times, the need overwhelmed the logic. The need to restrengthen their 
Aboriginality, their spirituality in order to live here [in the city] and remain an 
Aborigine you have to go back and recharge your battery. 


For her, it was as if Aboriginality was something that had to be constantly 
nurtured and reinforced, something which is tenuous and under threat as a 
result of living in the city and which can be made solid again by visiting the 
home country and community. Millicent remained living in the western 
suburbs of Sydney and became active in urban-based Aboriginal organizations. 


Hilary 

Hilary was born in Dubbo in western New South Wales in 1955, one of 11 
children. The family moved to Sydney when her father could no longer find 
work as a sheep shearer. They moved between poor makeshift houses on 
small farms just beyond the outer suburbs. Hilary’s mother applied for public 
housing when her youngest child was a baby, in 1969, and was offered a place 
on a new estate. Hilary remembers the feeling of confinement when they first 
moved to the new house. In the fenced, subdivided landscape of the suburbs, 


her movements were restricted as never before: 


We were trapped there. Because all the other places we lived at, we had free rein. 
We could just wander off, we could go to the river at any time. 


She felt the shame of poverty very keenly in these vulnerable teenage 
years: 
All I can remember is that all of the neighbours around us, had all the trappings. 
You know they all had lovely new curtains, new lino or new carpet . . . I felt 


ashamed about inviting friends back home, because we had bare floorboards, 
and sheets at the windows. 


Her father died when she was 16 and Hilary’s family fell on hard times 
and were forced to accept charity. This was a particularly difficult experience 
for the teenage girl: 

We used to get bags of clothes dropped off, too. That's what I hated ... The 
Rd our clothes out from all these second-hand stuff. I used 
to drool over all those magazines, that had flash clothes in it, and knowing that 


I could never buy them. I think that affected my self-esteem, too. Because I had 
friends around with all the latest gear. 


After the death of her father, Hilary was forced to leave school on 
economic and family support grounds: 


This happens a lot in [Aboriginal] families. If you’re the eldest at home or 
you're going to school, you're expected to stay home and help out with the 
younger ones, and that's what happened with me. 
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At this time, Hilary’s older siblings had left home. She helped her mother 
during the day and worked as a babysitter for local families at night, handing 
over her earnings to her mother. As an adult, Hilary took up further studies 
up to postgraduate level. She is currently involved in urban Aboriginal com- 
munity politics. She continues to live in public housing in the western 
suburbs of Sydney. 


Keith and Tilda 
Keith was born in the early 1950s in Griffith, in the west of New South Wales 
and moved to Sydney as a young child when his mother, Tilda, separated 
from his father. Like Hilary and Millicent, she encountered pressures to 
assimilate that were experienced by Aboriginal people in this tme. However, 
Tilda dealt with those pressures in a very different way. She strenuously 
resisted settling on a government reserve alongside other Aboriginal people 
even though her husband, like others, enjoyed the sense of community 
associated with living in such a setting. Tilda yearned for social improvement 
and did not wish ‘to get caught up with the wrong crowd’. Keith recalled: 
Mum tells a classic story . . . about how they had a place with hessian walls and 
dirt floors. He [Dad] said ‘you’ve got a house what more do you want? And 
she wants so ing with floorboards, she wanted som with a roof 
where she could stay in with her kids... The other big thing with her, has been 
all through our lives, is education . . . They are the two things which have driven 


Mum. 


Tilda announced that she intended to take the children and to leave for 
the city in order to ‘set up a life properly’. She suggested to her husband going 
with them but told him if he refused she would cut her ties to him. He did 
refuse and Tilda burned her bridges. She had internalized the assimilationist 
idea that Aboriginal culture and community were incompatible with a com- 
fortable modern urban lifestyle. She didn’t want an aspect of her old way of 
life to intrude upon their future. Keith saw his father very occasionally after 
this decision. In 1965, they were given a tenancy in a new suburban house: 


To Mum at this it was the culmination of everything we wanted ... It 
must have been difficult for Mum . . . There has been a very conscious decision 
by her to walk away from some aspect of her cultural and that is 


to see the [reserve] as dirty and untidy . . . 1 do know that she had a very strong 
cultural severance at that time. 
Keith was keenly aware that his mother was (and still is) insecure about 
her Aboriginality. She internalized the negative evaluation of this time: 
You know where you go out and you don’t go down the street [looking] untidy 


we are not going to be seen with those kind of black people who just 
go down the streets of Redfern [in the inner city]. 


Many autochthonous women of Tilda’s generation were haunted by these 
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conversant in traditional language and ceremony to those who lost those 
links generations ago. Dodson is correct in arguing that contemporary 
Aboriginal lived culture involves the regeneration and transformation of 
inherited cultural repertoires. However, many of those who live in cities and 
towns embrace and articulate strategically essentialist representations of 
Aboriginality. 

Raymond Williams considers the question of cultural continuity in 
general terms. In exploring the operation of hegemony, he identifies the inter- 
play of dominant, emergent and residual cultural forms. For Williams, culture 
is never static but always in the process of being made and remade. Subaltern 
groups neither simply abandon their inherited forms when social relations 
change, nor uncritically accept dominant cultural constructions. Rather they 
forge their collective identities at the junction of the dominant, the residual 
and the emergent. Culture is a process of negotiation between the old and the 
new. Williams is thus keen on distinguishing residual culture from archaic 
cultures: 

By residual I mean something different from the ‘archaic’ though in practice 
these are often very hard to distinguish . . . 1 would call the ‘archaic’ that which 
is wholly recognized as an element of the past, to be observed, to be examined, 


or even On occasion to be consciously revived, ina y way. 

What I mean by the ‘residual’ is very different. The residual, by definition, has 

been effectively formed in the RE der process, not” 
only and often not at all as an element of the past, but only as an effective 

element of the present. (Williams, 1977: 121) 


Jones and Hill-Burnert claim that the process of ethnogenesis involves 
the revival of what are for most — although not all — of those who make up 
the pan-Aboriginal imagined community, archaic autochthonous forms. 

However, these forms do not make up the total sum of urban autoch- 
thonous cultural identity. There are indeed residual and emergent forms that 
are authentically autochthonous even if they do not have the stamp of pri- 
mordiality. In common with the majority of global citizens, Aboriginal 
people produce emergent cultures from the material available through inter- 
national/global cultural flows. Since the 1960s, for example, young people 
have appropriated the symbolism of black American protest and youth 
cultures. Thirty years ago, many of the Land Rights protestors sported the 
afro hairstyles, headbands and appropriated the slogans of the US Black 
Power movement. Today, many young autochthonous people embrace the 
styles of rap and hip-hop, and identify with the ghetto kids of New York and 
Los Angeles. Many young men have been inspired by the politics of Malcolm 
X and Louis Farrakahn. They are not simply cultural mimics. They adopt 
motifs that receive local significance. They acquire a subcultural meaning that 
is very different from the original setting. 

I have already suggested that contemporary urban Aboriginal politics is 
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based on the idea of a separate autochthonous community united around 
what are ostensibly grounded traditions which are mainly produced through 
a process of contemporary reinvention in order to serve an existential need. 
For Aboriginal people living currently in cities and towns, ancient symbols 
provide a point of anchorage against the pressures to assimilate, a counter- 
weight to bland modernity. While they practise forms of residual culture, its 
symbols are less visible (and less celebrated) than the unifying symbols of 
‘tradition’. Fanon observed that those who live under the yoke of colonial- 
ism frequently internalize the negative evaluations which colonial ideology 
throws up (Fanon, 1967). According to this understanding, the popular 
assumption that Aboriginal people living around European population 
centres are fringe dwellers, demoralized and bereft of their culture, will 
generally lead these people to support a political culture based on recovering 
aspects of the past rather than identifying the residual collective forms of the 
present. 

The implication of this argument is that the frameworks offered by 
Hollinsworth for judging Aboriginality are inappropriate. Hollinsworth 
contends that autochthonous Australian identity should not be defined 
around cultural tradition or essence but rather should be based on a notion 
of resistance. This idea fails, however, to acknowledge that many of the resis- 
tant public expressions of contemporary Aboriginality are constructed pre- 
cisely in traditional and essentialist terms. His second criterion for assessing 
Aboriginality collapses into the third. 


The Broader Context of Essentialism 


In order to understand why the essential-primitive distinction dominates 
public representations of Aboriginality, it is necessary to look beyond the 
internal dynamics of Aboriginal cultural production and to grasp general 
political and social processes that contribute to construct and perpetuate this 
image of Aboriginality. 

Several commentators have noted that an enduring attachment to the idea 
of the ‘noble savage’ is central to Australian national identity. Hamilton 
argues that Australian nationalism has long been based on a yearning for a 
deeper attachment to the land than non-autochthonous Australians have 
been able to achieve. She claims that Australians have drawn on Aboriginal 
culture and spiritual attachment to landscape without acknowledging this 
debt. This fact has allowed Australians to ‘claim both a mythological and 
spiritual continuity of identity that is otherwise lacking’ (Hamilton, 1990: 
18). 

The strategic essentialism that is often advanced by Aboriginal people is 
complemented (or perhaps encouraged) by a growing contemporary interest 
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The claims of the Mashpee were unsuccessful. The court ruled that they 
had no native title rights. Clifford’s observations are equally applicable to 
autochthonous Australians. The production of identity is rather complex and 
cannot be reduced to a notion of the endurance of the ‘traditional’ into the 
present. It involves the articulation of archaic forms, collectively reinvented 
in the process of ethnogenesis, with residual forms, deeply rooted in the past 
but much changed from their traditional shape, and contemporary cultural 
materials that circulate widely in the public sphere. Many of those who do 
not participate in ‘traditional’ practices, are generally popularly and officially 
viewed as culturally bereft, even if their residual culture is strong. 


A Recovered Aboriginality 


The same limited criteria used to define who is a legitimate claimant to native 
title have been used by conservative forces to challenge the Aboriginality cre- 
dentials of many of those living in south-eastern Australia. In the mid-1990s, 
the right-wing One Nation Party emerged in Australia and placed racial 
issues on the public agenda. Party representatives were able to obtain seats in 
state legislatures, as the comments of leader Pauline Hanson struck a popular 
chord, particularly with voters in depressed rural areas. Aboriginal people 
living in urban centres in south-eastern Australia were a central focus of 
Hanson's attacks. She accused them of being counterfeit, of identifying solely 
for the purposes of obtaining special government assistance. She stated that: 


In 1971, there were just under 116,000 Aboriginals. In the 1991 census, there 
were approximately 260,000. We had an increase of 129 per cent — everybody 
is out Wanting to claim to be an Aboriginal and jumping on the gravy 
train. (Sydney Morning Herald, 8 August 1998: 1) 

Hanson gives expression to what may well be a popular view of Abo- 
riginality: autochthonous people are drawn into white society, a fact that 
diminishes their Aboriginality. Only those who live in concentrated com- 
munities in remote areas with a preponderance of Aboriginal forebears can, 
in Hanson's view, legitimately claim to be Aboriginal. Currently, in Australia, 
the process of certifying Aboriginality is left in the hands of Aboriginal 
organizations like Lands Councils. Although the Howard coalition govern- 
ment has not yet sought to undermine this self-managed system, this may 
well form part of a future conservative agenda. 

Hanson questioned the authenticity and the motives of those who have 
recently identified as Aboriginal. She is not alone. Aboriginal people 
occasionally express similar sentiments about those seeking to be received 
back into the fold after a period of passing. Occasionally, these misgivings 
surface in public. They undermine the appearance of autochthonous unity 
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and the general tolerance of difference that, in general, has characterized 
Aboriginal community politics. 

Such issues were discussed in debates around the publication of Sally 
Morgan’s autobiography, My Place (Morgan, 1987). During the mid 20th 
century some Aboriginal people, including Tilda, whose lite we explored 
earlier, sought to pass as non-autochthonous if they were able to sever 
communal ties in pursuit of social advancement. Some passers and their 
children have sought to re-establish bonds that were in the past renounced — 
thus to reidentify. Ross observes that of the total increase in autochthonous 
population in Australia between 1991 and 1996 — from 265,371 to 352,970 or 
2 33 percent growth — ‘only about 40 per cent can be attributed to natural 
increase’ (Ross, 1996: 12). Undoubtedly, some of those who have recently 
identified are genuinely remorseful about past decisions that they (or their 
parents) took to sever ties, and see the process of reconnection as enriching. 
Others may be encouraged by the greater public sympathy and, as Hanson 

increased public support provided by the state for autochthonous 
people. There is little doubt that in recent times autochthonous culture has 
been held in greater public esteem than in the past and that this has led people 
to ‘rediscover’ their Aboriginal roots. Pan-Aboriginality has also made it 
possible for those who previously passed to assert their autochthonous cre- 
dentials without having to live on or close to their ancestral lands. 

My Place describes how Sally Morgan became aware that she was Abor- 
iginal in spite of the efforts of her mother and grandmother to conceal this 
fact. They had passed during the assimilation era claiming Indian ethnic 
origin. Morgan describes the sense of shame and secrecy that characterized 
her domestic life, describing her grandmother’s reluctance to allow her to 
bring school friends home — as if the cover would be blown if this occurred. 
This is characteristic of the insecurities about appearance and domestic life 
which were (and are) expressed by those Aboriginal people who had experi- 
enced the intrusive social engineering surveillance of the assimilation era. My 
Place describes the author’s coming to terms with her autochthonous past 
almost in terms of a spiritual quest. 

The response to this book from academics was not uniformly favourable. 
Attwood, a non-autochthonous historian, questioned the metaphysical way 
in which Sally Morgan defined her sense of Aboriginality but stopped short 
of denying her claims to an Aboriginal identity (Attwood, 1992). He argued 
in favour of a definition that is based on historical rather than supra- 
historical, essentialist terms. Aboriginal writer Jackie Huggins backed up 
Attwood’s views and in doing so launched an uncompromising attack on 
those who had lived ‘undercover’ in white society (Huggins, 1992). She 
endorsed Attwood’s suggestion that those who came from families that had 
suffered the brutalities and humiliations of colonialism without ever denying 
their Aboriginality are, and should form, the vanguard of the movement: 
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Ulrike Schuerkens 
The Sociological and Anthropological Study of Globalization 
and Localization 


This article sketches the development of the topic of globalization and 
localization within sociology and anthropology during the last 20 years and 
summarizes research findings. Subsequently, a number of topics for further 
enquiry are outlined. It is argued that the mapping of global cultural flows is 
still at an impressionistic stage and will be supplemented by systematic pro- 
cedures. This will lead — as the contributors to this publication show — to a 
more differentiated assessment of global cultural homogenization. The article 
tackles the problems of cultural convergence, non-western globalization and 
alternative modernities. Cultural exchanges that circumvent ‘the West’ have 
not yet received sufficient attention. A cross-culturally valid notion of mod- 
ernity may help in conceptualization. Finally, the question whether humanity 
is gaining or losing in the globalization process calls for further investigation. 
Keywords: alternative modernities, cultural convergence, global cultural 
flows, global cultural homogenization, non-western globalization 


Ulrike Schuerkens 
l'étude sociologique et anthropologique de la globalisation et de 
la localisation 


Cet article traite du développement des notions de globalisation et de locali- 
sation en sociologie et en anthropologie pendant les dernières 20 années et 
résume les résultats des recherches. De plus, l’auteur esquisse un certain 
nombre de sujets nécessitant des recherches ultérieures. Elle argumente que 
la localisation des courants culturels globaux est encore dans une phase 
impressionniste et qu’elle devrait être complétée par des procédures systé- 
matiques comme celles utilisées dans cette publication. Ceci amène à une 
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évaluation systématique de l’homogénéisation culturelle globale. L'article 
traite des problèmes de convergence culturelle, de globalisation non- 
occidentale et de modernités alternatives. Les échanges culturels qui mettent 
en question ‘l’Occident’ n’ont pas encore reçu suffisamment d’attention. Une 
notion valide et transculturelle de la modernité pourrait contribuer à cet 
effort conceptuel. Finalement, la question si l'humanité gagne ou perd dans 
ce processus de globalisation exige des recherches ultérieures. 

Mots-clés: convergence culturelle, courants culturels globaux, globalisation 
non-occidentale, homogénéisation culturelle globale, modernités alternatives 


Ulrike Schuerkens 
El estudio sociológico y antropológico de globalización y 


lización 


Este artículo trata del desarrollo de las nociones “globalización” y ‘local- 
izacién’ en el terreno de la sociología y la antropología durante los últimos 
20 años y presenta un resumen de los resultados de investigaciones. Además, 
la autora identifica un cierto número de temas que necesitan investigaciones 
ulteriores. La autora argumenta que la localización de flujos culturales 
globales se encuentra todavía en una fase impresionista que debe ser comple- 
tada por procedimientos sistemáticos como aquellos que se utilizan en ésta 
publicación. Esto llevará a una evaluación sistemática de la homogeneización 
cultural global. El artículo trata de problemas de convergencia cultural, de 
globalización non-occidental y de modernidades alternativas. Los inter- 
cambios culturales que ponen en duda “el occidente” todavía no reciben la 
atención suficiente. Una noción válida y transcultural de la modernidad 
podría contribuar a este esfuerzo conceptual. Finalmente se necesitan más 
investigaciones para saber si la humanidad pierde o gana en este proceso de 
globalización. 

Palabras claves: convergencia cultural, flujos culturales globales, global- 
ización non-occidental, homogeneización cultural global, modernidades 
alternativas 


Lauren Langman 
Culture, Identity and nn The Body in a Global Age 


The article argues that capitalism has reconstituted itself as a globalized 
system of transnational corporations and that a universalized, mass- 
mediated, consumer culture sustains its legitimacy in face of massive 
redistributions of wealth. The author argues that consumerism and privatized 
hedonism provide, on one hand, the basis for profits as well as identities that 
sustain hegemony, and, on the other hand, the ideological control of culture 
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to produce willing consent to the new economic reality. The article shows 
that a ludic carnival culture of the grotesque has emerged that has fostered a 
migration of subjectivity from political economy and concerns with the social 
to lifestyles and identities of inversion and transgression. The author demon- 
strates his argument by an analysis of rituals of cultural consumption such as 
football, carnival and extreme forms of bodily adornment: tatoos, piercings 
and scarification. This ‘colonization’ of the consciousness by the culture 
industry, mediated through the body, has led to an erosion of political com- 
munities and a waning of critical reason. 

Keywords: carnival, identity, resistance, ritual, tattoo, transgression 


Lauren Langman 
Culture, identité et hégémonie: le corps dans un ère global 


Cet article souligne que le capitalisme s’est reconstitué en tant que systéme 
global de sociétés commerciales et qu’une culture de consommation uni- 
verselle liée aux mass médias soutient sa légitimité face à une redistribution 
massive des richesses. L'auteur signale que, d'une part, la défense du con- 
sommateur et un hédonisme privé fournissent le fondement à des profits et 
des identités qui soutiennent le système hégémonique et, que d’autre part, le 
contrôle idéologique de la culture produit un consentement volontaire à cette 
nouvelle réalité économique. L'auteur montre qu’une culture du grotesque a 
émergé. Celle-ci a été entretenue par un éloignement de la subjectivité de lé- 
conomie politique et des intérêts sociaux à des styles de vie et des identités 
d’inversion et de transgression. L'auteur démontre son argument en analysant 
les rites de consomption culturelle comme le football, le carnaval et les formes 
extrémes d’ornements corporels comme le tatouage, le piercing et la scarifi- 
cation. Cette ‘colonisation’ de la conscience de la part de l’industrie de la 
culture, utilisant le corps humain, a amené à une érosion des communautés 
politiques et à un déclin de la raison critique. 

Mots-cles: carnaval, identité, resistance, rite, tatouage, transgression 


Lauren Langman 


Cultura, indentidad y hegemonía: el cuerpo en una edad global 


El capitalismo se ha reconstituido en un sistema globalizado de corporaciones 
transnacionales. La cultura del consumo, universal y mass-mediática, sostiene 
su legitimidad en un contexto de redistribuciones masivas de riqueza. El con- 
sumerismo y el hedonismo privatizado proveen simultaneamente una base de 
ganancia económica e identidades que sostienen la hegemonía; el control ide- 
ológico de la cultura que produce el consentimiento ideológico necesario para 
esta nueva realidad económica. Como en el caso del feudalismo clásico, surge 
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en este momento una cultura lúdica del carnaval de lo grotesco. Esta ha 
fomentado la migración de la subjetividad, desde la economía política y la 
preocupación por lo social hacia los estilos de vida personales, y las identi- 
dades basadas en la inversión y la transgresión. Esta transformación se puede 
ver en rituales de consumo cultural — como el futból americano, el Carnaval, 
y las formas extremas del adorno corporal como los tatuajes, el “piercing”, y 
las cicatrizaciones. Esta colonización de la conciencia manufacturada por 
las indústrias culturales, mediada por el cuerpo, ha llevado a la erosión de las 
comunidades políticas y el debilitamiento de la razon crítica. 

Palabras claves: carnaval, identidad, resistencia, rito, tatuaje, transgresión 


a ES ile 
‘Etnnicity is ES ization 
‘Trandor mation of Cultural Identity Í 


This article seeks to discover a possible relationship between processes of 
globalization and changing modes of constructing cultural identities. After 
briefly examining the pros and cons related to the widespread thesis of the 
end of the nation-state, the article describes the spatial reconfiguration of the 
nation-state focusing on the separation of territoriality, sovereignty and 
identity. Finally, the author links these spatial reconfigurations with con- 
structions of cultural identities which seem more and more to rely on and 
play with strategies of ethnicization. The basic presumption is that globaliz- 
ation and ethnicization may be two aspects of the same phenomenon. 
Keywords: cultural identity, ethnicization, nation-state, sovereignty, 
territoriality 


Helmuth Berking 
‘L'ethnicité est partout’: sur globalisation et la transformation 
d'identité culturelle 


Cet article cherche à découvrir les relations entre les dynamiques de la mon- 
dialisation et les changements dans les pratiques qui contribuent à la cons- 
truction des identités culturelles. Après avoir examiné les arguments positifs 
et négatifs sur la fin de l’État-nation, l’auteur décrit la reconfiguration spatiale 
de l’État-nation tout en mettant l’accent sur la distinction entre la territori- 
alité, la souveraineté et l’identité. Ensuite, l’article établit des liens entre ces 
reconfigurations spatiales et les constructions d’identités culturelles qui devi- 
ennent de plus en plus des stratégies d’ethnisation. L'idée fondamentale est 
que la mondialisation et l'ethnisation ne sont que deux aspects d’un même 
phénomène. 

Mots-clés: État-nation, ethnisation, identité culturelle, souveraineté, 
territorialité 
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modelo de secularismo del estado existente en Europa occidental a las 
sociedades que son principalmente religiosas y multi-étnicas. 

Palabras claves: civilización, modernidad múltiple, modernización, nacional- 
ismo, religión 


O 
Structura nge in Western Africa as a of Eu n 
Colenialiem. The Labour Sar in Ghana and Ie ory Coast 


In this article, the author analyses the transformation of the labour system in 
the Ivory Coast and in Ghana. The empirical research was undertaken during 
two field trips in urban centres (Abidjan and Accra). The transformation of 
the labour system is shown on a macro- and a micro-level: the structural 
change of the economy on the one hand, and life-stories of men in their fifties 
and sixties on the other. This comparative research project shows the sym- 
biosis which resulted from the confrontation of global and local elements. 
The results demonstrate processes of globalization which took place in urban 
areas in many social felds, and with a lesser impact in rural areas. In the 1940s 
and 1950s, a restructuration of the labour system happened which the life- 
stories of the older men demonstrate. This paradigmatic analysis of trans- 
formation processes shows the mixtures, the intertwining and the embedding 
of these local West African societies in a global history. 

Keywords: global history, globalization, life-stories, older men, transform- 


ation processes 


Ulrike Schuerkens 
Le cha t structure! en Afrique de l'Ouest et l'héritage du 
cole like européen: À a du travail au Ghana et en 
voire 


Dans cet article, l’auteur traite la transformation du système de travail en 
Côte d’Ivoire et au Ghana. La recherche empfrique a été effectuée pendant 
deux séjours de terrain en milieu urbain (Abidjan et Accra). La transform- 
ation du système de travail est démontrée aux niveaux macro- et micro-socié- 
taux: d'une part, le changement de l’économie, et, d’autre part, les histoires 
de vie d'hommes âgés. Ce projet de recherche comparatif arrive à démontrer 
la symbiose qui résulte de la confrontation des éléments globaux et locaux. 
De manière exemplaire, l’auteur démontre comment les processus de global- 
isation se déroulaient dans de nombreuses institutions sociales en milieu 
urbain et dans une moindre mesure en milieu rural. Pendant les années 1940 
et 1950, une restructuration du système économique avait eu lieu que les his- 
toires de vie des hommes âgés font apparaître. Cette analyse paradigmatique 
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d'un processus de transformation permet de démontrer des mélanges, des 
aspects entrelacés, et l'intégration des sociétés ouest-africaines dans une 
histoire globale. 

Mots-clés: globalisation, histoire globale, histoires de vie, hommes âgés, 


processus de transformation 


Ulrike Schuerkens 
Cambios estructurales en Africa occidental como herencia de! 
colonialismo europeo: el sistema de trabajo en Ghana y la 
Costa de Marfil 


Este artículo trata de la transformación del sistema de trabajo en la Costa de 
Marfil y en Ghana. La investigación empírica se realizó durante dos estancias 
en medio urbano (Abidjan e Accra). La transformación del sistema de trabajo 
se demuestra en los niveles macro y micro de la sociedad: de un lado, el 
cambio de la economía y del otro lado los cuentos de vida de hombres de 
edad. Este projecto de investigación comparativa demuestra la simbiosis 
resultando de la confrontación de los elementos globales y locales. Como 
ejemplo, la autora demuestra cómo se desarrollaba el proceso de global- 
ización en numerosas instituciones sociales del medio urbano y, menos sig- 
nificativo, del medio rural. Durante los años 40 y 50 del siglo 20 hubo una 
restructuración del sistema económico; esto surge claramente de los cuentos 
de vida de los hombres de edad. Este análisis paradigmatico de un proceso de 
transformación nos permite demostrar las mezclas, los aspectos inter- 
relacionados y la integración de las sociedades del oeste de Africa en una 
historia global. 

Palabras claves: cuentos de vida, globalización, historia global, hombres de 
edad, procesos de transformación 


Shalini Randeria 
Glocalization of Law: Environmental Justice, World Bank, NGOs 
and the Cunning State in India 


This article delineates trajectories of the glocalization of law and maps the 
changing contours of legal pluralism using empirical material on World Bank 
financed infrastructure and biodiversity projects in India. The role of inter- 
national institutions, social movements and NGOs, which challenge the 
monopoly of the state over the production of law and the definition of the 
common good, is analysed with reference to conflicts over privatization of 
natural resources, struggles against forced displacement and loss of livelihood 
as well as the complaints on behalf of indigenous communities before the 
World Bank Inspection Panel. It is argued that despite scattered sovereignties 
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in the new architecture of global governance, the state remains a central albeit 
contested terrain. Its pivotal role in selectively transposing conditionalities, 
law and policies into the national arena as well as its strategies to avoid 
accountability are foregrounded against the attempts by civil society actors 
to use national and international legal platforms to enforce compliance with 
environmental and human rights standards. 

Keywords: biodiversity, globalization, governance, human rights, indigenous 


communities, social movements 


Shalini Randeria 
La glocalisation de la loi: justice environnementale, Banque 
mondiale, et l’État rusé en Inde 


Le présent article retrace les trajectoires de la “glocalisation”, l'émanation des 
lois ainsi que les contours en permanente mutation du système juridique. 
Pour ce faire, il s'appuie sur des données empiriques tirées des projets d’in- 
frastructure et de biodiversité en Inde financés par la Banque mondiale. Il 
propose une réflexion prospective sur le rôle des organisations non- 
gouvernementales, des mouvements sociaux et civiques émergents et des 
institutions internationales, qui remettent en cause le monopole de l’État dans 
l’établissement de la loi et dans la définition du bien commun. Cette étude est 
basée sur une analyse détaillée des conflits autour de la privatisation des 
ressources naturelles, des luttes contre les déplacements forcés des popu- 
lations et la perte des moyens de subsistance. Elle prend également en compte 
les plaintes déposées au nom des communautés indigénes auprés du Panel 
d'inspection de la Banque mondiale. Au terme de ce travail, l’auteur peut 
affirmer que l’État demeure un maillon central de l’organisation sociale et 
politique, malgré l’éclatement des souverainetés dans la nouvelle architecture 
de la société mondiale et malgré sa légitimité de plus en plus contestée. Le 
rôle charnière de l’État dans la transposition sélective des règlements, des dis- 
positions administratives et des politiques à l’intérieur des frontières 
nationales ainsi que les stratégies qu'il développe pour se soustraire à la 
responsabilité politique constituent le fond sur lequel repose cette analyse des 
tentatives des acteurs de la société civile d’utiliser des forums juridiques 
nationaux et internationaux pour obliger les Etats à respecter les standards 
environnementaux et les droits de l’homme. 

Mots-clés: bio-diversité, communautés indigènes, droits de l’homme, 
globalisation, gouvernance, mouvements sociaux 
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Shalini Randeria 
Glocalización de la ley: derecho del medio ambiente, Banco 
Mundial, ONGs y el Estado astuto en ha India 


Este artículo traza diversas trayectorias legales de ‘glocalizacion’ y mapéa los 
contornos cambiantes del pluralismo legal utilizando material empírico ref- 
erente a proyectos de infraestructura y biodiversidad financiados por el 
Banco Mundial en India. El papel de instituciones internacionales, movimien- 
tos sociales y ONGs que desafían el monopolio estatal en el terreno legisla- 
tivo y en la definición del bien común, es analizado con referencia a conflictos 
sobre la privatización de recursos naturales, luchas contra formas de 
desplazamiento forzado y perdida de medios de sustento, así como las quejas 
de comunidades indígenas ante el Comité de Inspección del Banco Mundial. 
El artículo argumenta que, a pesar de la dispersión de soberanía en la nueva 
arquitectura mundial, el estado, si bien muy cuestionado, sigue siendo el 
terreno central de disputa. El papel del estado en la transposición selectiva de 
condicionalidades, leyes y políticas en la arena nacional, así como las 
estrategías para evitar la rendición de cuentas, son puestos en primer plano 
contra los intentos de actores de la sociedad civil de utilizar foros legales 
nacionales e internacionales para hacer cumplir acuerdos sobre el medio 
ambiente y los derechos humanos. 

Palabras claves: biodiversidad, comunidades indígenas, derechos humanos, 
globalización, gobierno, movimientos sociales 


Christine Müller 
Knowl between Globalization and Localization: 
The ics of Female Spaces in Ghana 


The global turn towards knowledge societies indicates that within contem- 
porary processes of globalization, knowledge has become the major factor of 
present and future social change. As creators of a special institutionalized 
frame of interaction, women in Ghana have organized themselves from the 
rural village to the national level and beyond, by using the worldwide 
women’s web. Within these glocalized links related to different locations of 
knowledge production, new knowledge repertoires are constantly built up, 
connecting everyday knowledge with scientific knowledge and with global 
discourses. The formation of an epistemic culture on development is con- 
nected with a critical discourse on gender relations in societal institutions. 
Women are expanding their spaces by politicizing knowledge, and, on the 
local level, by bridging old spaces in filling them with new elements aiming 
at social transformations. The enquiry focuses on the newly evolving spaces 
of negotiation of knowledge, such as meetings, forums, conferences and 
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networking, which are spaces of knowledge circulation, distribution, articu- 
lation and politicization across distances. 

Keywords: gender relations, local knowledge, networking, social transform- 
ation, women’s organizations 


Christine Miller 
Le savoir entre la mondialisation et la localisation: 
le dynamisme des espaces féminins au Ghana 


L'emprise sur les sociétés du savoir nous indique que, dans les processus con- 
temporains de mondialisation, le savoir est devenu le facteur majeur de 
Pactuel et futur changement social Au Ghana, les femmes se sont organisées 
du village rural jusqu’au niveau national et au-delà. Elles ont créé un cadre 
institutionnalisé spécialisé, basé sur l'interaction et utilisant les réseaux 
mondiaux des femmes. Dans ces relations glocalisées autour de différentes 
localités de production du savoir, on observe un processus permanent de 
création de nouveaux répertoires de savoir qui établissent des liens entre le 
savoir quotidien, le savoir scientifique et les discours globaux. La formation 
d’une culture épistémologique traitant du développement est liée à un 
discours critique sur les relations du genre dans les institutions de la société. 
Au niveau local, en particulier, les femmes augmentent leurs espaces en poli- 
tisant le savoir; elles franchissent les espaces anciens et les remplissent avec 
des éléments nouveaux qui visent une transformation de la société. L'enquête 
se focalise sur les espaces de négociation nouvellement créés, comme les 
réunions, les forums et les conférences, et sur la stratégie de mise en réseaux 
qui est un moyen de circulation, de distribution et de politisation dépassant 
les distances réelles. 

Mots-clés: organisations des femmes, relations du genre, résaux, savoir local, 
transformation sociale 


Christine Müller 
EI conocimiento entre la globalizacién y la localizacién: 
la dinámica de los espacios femeninos en Ghana 


El giro total hacia las sociedades del conocimiento indica que en los procesos 
contemporáneos de globalización, el conocimiento ha llegado a ser el princi- 
pal factor para los cambios sociales actuales y futuros. Como creadoras de un 
marco institucionalizado muy especial de interacción, las mujeres en Ghana 
se han organizadas desde el pueblo rural hacia el nivel nacional y más allá, 
con la red mundial de mujeres. Dentro de esas relaciones glocalizadas a lo 
largo de los diferentes lugares de producción del conocimiento se construyen 
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constantemente nuevos repertorios del conocimiento, conectando el 
conocimiento de la vida diaria con el conocimiento científico y los discursos 
globales. La formación de una cultura epistemológica propia del desarrollo 
está vinculada a un discurso crítico sobre la relación entre hombres y mujeres 
en las instituciones de la sociedad. Las mujeres están ampliando sus espacios, 
politizando el conocimiento y — especialmente a nivel local — franqueando 
antiguos espacios, llenándolos con nuevos elementos que tienden hacia la 
transformación social. La investigación se concentra en los espacios de nego- 
ciación del conocimiento que se han creado recientemente, como por 
ejemplo, los encuentros y las reuniones, los foros y las conferencias y la red 
electrónica, que es el medio de circulación, distribución, articulación y poli- 
tización del conocimiento a través de distancias. 

Palabras claves: conocimiento local, organizaciones de mujeres, redes, 
relación entre hombres y mujeres, transformación social 


Eric Popkin 
Transnational Migration and Development in Postwar Peripheral 
States: An Examination of Guatemalan and Salvadoran State 
Linkages with their Migrant Populations in Los Angeles 


This article examines politically motivated migration from El Salvador and 
Guatemala to the US. The author argues that the nature of these countries” 
insertion into the global economy require these states to devote considerable 
resources to establish relationships with their respective emigrant popu- 
lations in the US. The Salvadoran immigrant hometown organizations have 
become incorporated into home country local development efforts at a higher 
level than their Guatemalan counterparts due to a more developed organiz- 
ational structure, higher levels of interaction/collaboration with government 
officials, and a higher degree of democracy achieved in El Salvador as 
compared to Guatemala. Both Salvadoran and Guatemalan immigrant 
organizations gain some leverage over the process of local development and 
politics in these countries. However, government policies that attempt to 
channel remittances will contribute little to productive development at the 
local level in the absence of state-supported macroeconomic policies aimed 
at reducing socioeconomic disparities in Guatemala and El Salvador. 
Keywords: development, El Salvador, global economy, Guatemala, 
hometown organization, transnational migration 
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le découplage de la politique officielle et de la pratique locale soutient une 
coexistence de l’uniformité et de la diversité. 

Mots-clés: découplage, Europe de l’Est, investissement direct étranger, 
nedliberalisme 


Nina Bandel; 
Particularizando el global: recepción de inversiones directas 
extranjeras en Eslovenia 


Explorando la relación entre las fuerzas globales y las prácticas locales, este 
artículo examina la recepción de los flujos globales de la inversión en un país 
europeo del este, Eslovenia. Usando el análisis del contenido de regulaciones 
legales y de políticas, el artículo primero investiga cómo las presiones globales 
afectan el régimen de la política oficial de la inversión extranjera en Eslove- 
nia. En segundo lugar, los ejemplos de las transacciones de la inversión extran- 
jera ilustran la práctica económica. El análisis demuestra que el rendimiento 
a las presiones del neoliberalismo crea convergencia en políticas oficiales de 
la inversión extranjera. Sin embargo, los agentes económicos implicados en 
las transacciones de la inversión extranjera se resisten y particularizan los 
procesos globales de acuerdo con sus conexiones de red, circunstancias polfti- 
cas y afinidades culturales. En general, el estudio acentúa la penetración social 
y política de procesos económicos y verifica cómo el desemparejamiento de 
políticas y de práctica sostiene la coexistencia de la uniformidad y de la diver- 
si 

Palabras claves: desemparejamiento, Europa del este, inversiones directas 


Marina Padräo Temudo and Ulrich Schiefer 
Disintegration and Resilience of Agrarian Societies in Africa — 
the Importance of Social and Genetic Resources: A Case Study 

on the Reception of Urban War Refugees in the South of 


Guinea-Bissau 


The disintegration of African agrarian societies is partly caused by the dissi- 
pative economy of development aid and becomes more visible in wartime. 
The resilience of agrarian societies constitutes thus an important resource for 
the whole country. Their capacity to maintain stability and a productive agri- 
cultural potential can ensure the survival of urban populations driven from 
the cities in time of war. The potential for reconstruction of these agrarian 
societies after catastrophes depends on internal — genetic as well as social — 
resources and on their capacity to mobilize and to integrate external 
resources. The thesis of this article is that the usual package of emergency 
relief, rehabilitation and rural development aid does not form the most 
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adequate approach to traumatized societies. The authors show that in the 
south of Guinea-Bissau during and after the armed conflict, the established 
interethnic network of rural populations was able to shelter a large number 
of urban refugees for a considerable time. 

Keywords: anomie, natural resources management, rice cultivation, variety 
selection, war refugees 


Marina Padräo Temudo et Ulrich Schiefer 
Désintégration et résilience des sociétés agraires en Afrique — 
l'importance des ressources sociales et génétiques: une étude de 
cas de l'accueil des réfugiés de guerre urbains au sud de la 
Guinée-Bissau 


L'article montre que la désintégration des sociétés agraires africaines devient 
plus aiguë en situation de guerre. Selon les auteurs, l’économie dissipatrice de 
l’aide au développement est une des causes. La résilience des sociétés agraires 
se révèle donc comme une ressource importante pour toute la société. La 
capacité des sociétés agraires de conserver leur stabilité et leur potentiel de 
production agricole peut ainsi assurer la survie aux populations urbaines en 
cas de guerre. Après des catastrophes, le potentiel de reconstruction des 
sociétés agraires dépend de leurs ressources internes — génétiques et sociales 
— et de leur capacité de mobiliser et d'intégrer les ressources externes. L'hy- 
pothése des auteurs est que l’aide traditionnelle d’émergence, de réhabilita- 
tion et de développement rural ne constitue pas l’approche la plus adaptée 
aux sociétés traumatisées. L'article montre qu’au Sud de la Guinée-Bissau, les 
liens inter-ethniques des populations rurales ont permis à un large nombre 
des déplacés urbains d’y trouver un refuge prolongé pendant et après la 
guerre. 

Mots-clés: aménagement de ressources naturelles, anomie, cultivation du riz, 
réfugiés de guerre, sélection de variétés 


Marina Padräo Temudo y Ulrich Schiefer 
Desintegración y resiliencia de sociedades agrarias en Africa — 
la importancia de recursos sociales y genéticas: un estudio de 
caso sobre la recepción de refugiados de guerra urbanos en el 


sur de Guinea-Bissau 


La desintegración de las sociedades agrarias africanas se hace más evidente en 
tiempo de guerra. En parte, esta situación se produce por la economía disi- 
pativa de la ayuda al desarrollo. La resiliencia de las sociedades agrarias con- 
stituye un recurso importante para toda la sociedad. Su capacidad 
estabilizadora y su potencial de producción agrícola pueden asegurar la 
supervivencia de las poblaciones urbanas que huyeron de las ciudades a causa 
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cultures as mixtures combining both residual and contemporary elements. 
However, many Aboriginal people embrace essentialist collective symbols in 
order to escape the stigma of ‘fringe dwelling’, of being caught between 
autochthonous and colonial societies and belonging to neither. 

Keywords: Aboriginal, community, essentialism, tradition, urbanization 


George Morgan 
Syncrétisme autochtone australien 


La majorité des autochtones en Australie habitent les villes et se trouvent ainsi 
au centre des influences culturelles de la mondialisation. Leur mode de vie est 
très différent de celui de leurs ancêtres. Néanmoins, l’image des Aborigènes 
diffusée par les médias est celle d’un peuple et d’une culture traditionnels. 
Ironiquement, beaucoup d’Aborigènes citadins acceptent cette image bien 
qu’elle soit différente de leurs vies elles-mêmes. Stuart Hall et Paul Gilroy 
ont critiqué la tendance à réduire l’ethnicité à un attachement à l’essentiel ou 
aux traditions fondamentales. Ils estiment que les cultures ethniques peuvent 
être perçues en tant qu’amalgame d’éléments anciens et modernes. Cepen- 
dant, beaucoup d’Aborigènes restent attachés aux symboles collectifs tradi- 
tionnels pour échapper à l'étiquette de se trouver ‘en marge’ de la société. Ils 
expriment ainsi leur désir de ne pas être considérés comme étant à mi-chemin 
entre les sociétés autochtone et coloniale et n’appartenant à aucune des deux. 
Mots-clés: Aborigène, communauté, essentialisme, tradition, urbanisation 


George Morgan 
Sincretismo autóctono austráliano 


El día de hoy, la mayoría de los aborígines Australianos vive en ciudades y 
pueblos en medio de la modernidad e influencias culturales derivadas de la 
globalización. Lleyan una forma de vida muy distinta de la de sus antepasa- 
dos. A pesar de esto, la representación característica que se hace la gente de 
los aborfgines y de su cultura es de tradicional y primordial. La mayor parte 
de los habitantes urbanos autóctonos acepta esta representación aún cuando 
ésta es muy diferente de su propia vida. Stuart Hall y Paul Gilroy han 
criticado la tendencia a reducir la etnicidad a una adhesión a una tradición 
esencial y fundamental. Son partidarios de una visión de las culturas étnicas 
como de mezclas que combinan elementos residuales y contemporáneos. Sin 
embargo, muchos aborígines hacen suyos en lo esencial símbolos colectivos 
tradicionales, con el objeto de escapar del estigma de “habitantes marginales”; 
de quedar entrampados entre sociedades autóctonas y coloniales sin 
pertenecer a ninguna. 

Palabras claves: aborigines, comunidad, esencialismo, tradición, urbanizacion 
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UU Introduction - Telling It With 
SY Numbers: Conceptual and 
Methodological Innovations in 
Social Statistics 


e Canadian journal Sociologie et sociétés is currently bringing out, in 
French, a special issue devoted to social statistics, under the title ‘Les 
nombres pour le dire’; this wordplay is meant to convey the idea that 
numbers can tell a good story, when used properly. At the instigation of its 
former Editor, Susan McDaniel, Current Sociology is publishing here, simul- 
taneously and in English, four of these articles, those of most interest to its 
own audience because they address very broad methodological issues or 
because they offer comparative research. 

The use of statistics in social research has changed significantly over the 
last two decades. Users of quantitative methods were often suspected of not 
thinking things through theoretically, of basing their approaches on socio- 
logically dubious assumptions, and of plunging headfirst into computations 
which made their undertakings obscure in the eyes of laypersons, or perhaps 
a good number of sociologists. But this era of alchemists is largely over. Social 
statistics are now responsive to new contexts of research, and they put to use 
methodological innovations whose significance connects to theory. 

One of the many driving forces of this renewal has been the rediscovery 
of the complexities of governance, and of the need to base these on solid 
evidence. To this end, new instruments for the observation of social life have 
been designed, in particular complex surveys, and even experiments, on a 
variety of public issues: poverty, labour market participation, child develop- 
ment, the social determinants of health, the situation of immigrants, the 
restructuring of metropolises, lifestyles, social networks, time use, values and 
political attitudes, etc. The theoretical schemes which necessitate the con- 
struction and analysis of such data increasingly borrow from a variety of 
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formerly distinct fields within sociology, as well as from other social sciences, 
in particular economics, demography, psychology, and political science. 

The most significant methodological innovations are aimed at better cap- 
turing, through data collection and analytical models, key characteristics of 
the real life of social actors. Such models now are longitudinal, because the 
life and choices of actors build up over time, shaped by the past, and reaching 
out to the future. Models also increasingly are multi-level, that is, they take 
into account the connection of individuals to a variety of nested social struc- 
tures: families, neighbourhoods, social networks, schools, workplaces, 
regions, etc. Some of these structures are particularly noteworthy because 
they allow significant macro-sociological comparisons: people’s trajectories 
obviously depend to a large extent on the society to which they belong, on 
the conditions prevailing at the specific historical period when they were 
born and live. Some of these new models even are experimental; they allow 
a better grasp of the social processes at work in social change, while control- 
ling for a large set of contextual social conditions. 

These articles should provide the general sociological public with ‘access- 
ible’ illustrations of the potential of the new methods, while de-emphasizing 
technical virtuosity. They present solid evidence of often surprising results, 
and they demonstrate how an appropriate and rigorous conceptualization of 
social processes can lead to an enhanced understanding of societies and social 
processes. 

Two of the articles present innovative evidence on key issues of inter- 
national comparisons among advanced societies. According to DiPrete, the 
image of social mobility we usually entertain, with the USA as the most 
mobile society, Germany as among the least, and Sweden as intermediate, is 
simply unwarranted. It is based on male occupational mobility, used as a 
proxy for what we are really after: life course changes in access to life chances 
for individuals and, correlatively, for families. This proxy measurement has 
become inadequate, with the increasing participation of women in the labour 
market, the volatility of hours worked, the growing instability in household 
and family composition, and the important role of transfers and taxes as 
determinants of income. 

Fortunes and opportunities over the life course are better understood, 
DiPrete argues, by directly examining changes in the living standards of indi- 
viduals in the context of the households to which they belong. And indeed, 
the three countries (each corresponding, it should be noted, to a different 
welfare regime, i.e. liberal for the USA, conservative for Germany, and social- . 
democratic for Sweden) display surprisingly similar profiles of household 
Irving standard mobility. Through very different processes, these societies 
thus provide their populations with comparable experiences in this respect. 
Why? Discoveries, as usual, raise more questions than they answer, and they 
open up new avenues for research. 
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Saint-Arnaud and Bernard provide a quantitative assessment of the well 
known typology of welfare regimes developed by Esping-Andersen; these 
regimes are macro-social arrangements involving markets, the state, and 
families for the production and distribution of the resources required for the 
material well-being of people. The authors examine a set of 36 quantitative 
social indicators from 20 OECD countries, using hierarchical cluster 
analysis, and they come up with the three regimes originally identified by 
Esping-Andersen: social-democratic in the Scandinavian countries, liberal in 
Anglo-Saxon countries, and conservative in Northern continental Europe — 
to which one must add, as many authors have pointed out, a fourth regime, 
distinct from the latter and called Latin, in Mediterranean Europe. These 
results hold up whether one turns to data from the 1980s or the 1990s; this 
points to a resilience of the regimes, which do not appear to converge, as often 
assumed, due to the forces of globalization. 

Saint-Arnaud and Bernard’s main contribution, though, goes beyond this 
heuristic usage of the typology. Looking for a causal explanation for the 
resilience of welfare regimes, they re-analyse their data, divided up into three 
subsets of indicators. The results suggest a strong mutual interdependence 
between these subsets: first, the configuration of social programmes in the 
various societies under analysis; second, the social situations which are 
largely shaped by these social programmes; and lastly, the ensuing level of 
civic participation, which may or may not lead people to collective mobiliz- 
ation, a factor that in turn affects social programmes. Thus, probably, welfare 
regimes are being reproduced over time. 

Duncan and Magnuson’s view of experimental research goes beyond the 
usual — and legitimate — plea for empirically testing social policies, and more 
generally social innovations, before they are extended to all relevant venues. 
They argue that the contexts in which social experiments are run should not 
simply be taken for granted, and their parameters statistically controlled, as 
is usually done. On the contrary, in reference to a long-standing sociological 
concern with agency, they claim that the contexts in which people live are not 
given, but partly reflect their own decisions and actions. This is why so many 
analyses of the effects of social contexts on individuals, even those involving 
very sophisticated multilevel statistical techniques, lead to ambiguous results: 
are the effects brought about by the contexts themselves, or because people 
who happen to belong to these contexts were different to begin with? For 
instance, are neighbourhood effects really produced by the proximity to 
_ specific environments (socialization effects, opportunity effects, etc.), or do 

neighbourhoods simply attract different people, unevenly equipped to cope 
with neighbourhood problems and opportunities (self-selection effects)? 

Duncan and Magnuson present the results of a number of policy experi- 
ments, set up to allow researchers to control for self-selection biases in the 
estimation of contextual effects proper. For instance, they report experiments 
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where poor families from poor neighbourhoods were randomly assigned to 
different groups, involving various forms of help to housing relocation (and 
of course, no help for the control group). When they compare these groups 
with respect to a number of indicators of child development, they find that 
housing relocation does indeed make a positive difference, in and of itself. 
While they discuss some of the limitations of experimental methods, they 
demonstrate that there are really no substitutes, if the social sciences are to 
gain certain insights. 

Wheaton, finally, provides numerous examples that methods make a 
significant difference to the conclusions drawn, and, in many cases, to the 
course of action consequently pursued in social policy, psychotherapy, social 
work, etc. He disparages intuition, which is ‘only what we know so far’, and 
all the more damaging for seeming more understandable, more credible, more 
communicable. He is almost as critical of Occam’s Razor — the dictum that 
the simplest explanation is most likely the correct one — which is often evoked 
too early and prevents a full consideration of alternatives. Theory, he 
concedes, is often the first step to findings, but ‘in just as many cases, the 
thinking framework provided by a method allowed clarification or the 
emergence of a new theory’. The key always is in the careful matching of ideas 
to models. 

Wheaton exemplifies these claims with 10 examples covering a range of 
questions, mainly related to social psychology and developmental issues — 
though his arguments can be generalized to all fields of sociology and social 
sciences. Three major claims are made. First, a single equation can be more 
misleading than a model (a system of equations), because ‘not all indepen- 
dent variables are created equal. In fact, some are dependent on other inde- 
pendent variables, implying a multi-step process leading to the dependent 
variable in question.’ Modelling this process is the only antidote to the ‘free- 
for-all’ search for predictors, which will otherwise remain ambiguous. 
Second, ‘the timing and sequencing of events cannot be ignored’, in the short 
run or over the lite course. And third, context determines how social pro- 
cesses play themselves out, up to a point where the apparent absence of an 
overall relationship between two variables can hide a genuine causal linkage, 
but working in opposite directions in two or more different contexts. Dis- 
entangling the effects of variables which cross levels of social reality is a major 
challenge, methodologically as well as theoretically. 

Methods, then, are not simply a matter of taste, research style or techni- 
cal ability, they DO make a difference. Adequately or inadequately, they 
shape our understanding of social reality. Redefining the measurement rod 
for social mobility, as DiPrete does, throws unexpected light on international 
differences and similarities in the distribution of the life chances of indi- 
viduals and households. Identifying three distinct components in the make- 
up of welfare regimes, as Saint-Arnaud and Bernard do, allows them to better 
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understand how they appear mutually causally related, and how this con- 
tributes to explaining the resilience of these regimes over time. Experimental 
models, as Duncan and Magnuson argue and illustrate, allow researchers to 
control for self-selection biases — reflecting individual agency — in estimating 
the actual effect of contexts on outcome variables. Under proper circum- 
stances, and with theoretical imagination, numbers can indeed tell a very 
good story. 


Thomas A. DiPrete 
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Do Cross-National Differences in 
Household Standard of Living 
Mobility Parallel Cross-National 
Differences in Occupational 
Mobility? A Comparison of 
Germany, Sweden and the USA 


Introduction 


t was once common to assume that a household’s standard of living could 

be derived from the class position of a single breadwinner. Over the past 
25 years, however, this presumption has been the locus of controversy over 
whether members of the same household do indeed share the same position 
in the stratification hierarchy, or whether women and men in the same house- 
hold should be conceptualized as having distinct and perhaps unequal 
positions. But even as the participants in these debates have disagreed on the 
unit of analysis at which stratification should be conceptualized, both sides 
proffered stratification measures that were measured at the level of the 
individual. 

In this article, 1 challenge the adequacy of this position for addressing 
important comparative questions in stratification research. Using the USA, 
Germany and Sweden as examples, I show that comparisons of intragenera- 
tional mobility defined at the household level give very different results than 
those obtained by using individual-level measures. The results suggest that 
important mobility questions cannot be answered through measures based 
only on the status of the household head.! More generally, they imply that 
no individual-level measurement strategy is adequate to address mobility in 
living standards in a world where household members are dependent on each 
other for income, where living standards depend upon household size as well 
as upon household income, and where living standards are often dependent 
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on welfare state tax and transfer policies that are not highly correlated with 
the occupational status of the household head. 


Occupation, Class and Standard of Living 


Before the major increases in female labor force participation and in house- 
hold instability became apparent, stratification theory typically assumed that 
the family or household was the appropriate conceptual unit of stratification, 
and that the class or status position of the family could be identified with the 
class position of the male breadwinner.? Over the past 25 years, this position 
has been challenged (Sørensen, 1994). As Sørensen notes in her excellent 
review of this controversy, the feminist solution to the conceptual problem 
created by the rise in female labor force participation was to abandon the 
family as the unit of analysis and instead treat the individual (whether man 
or woman) as the appropriate unit, and the individual’s work position as the 
appropriate measure of position in the stratification hierarchy (Acker, 1973). 
Other researchers have either defended the traditional approach (Gold- 
thorpe, 1983), or argued instead for a ‘dominance’ model, in which the 
family’s status is identified with the highest occupational position of all 
working adults in the family (Erikson, 1984). Attempts at a joint classification 
typically treated male and female occupational positions as separate 
‘resource’ variables in equations that predict a household-based outcome, for 
example the educational attainment of the children (Sewell et al., 1980). 
These alternative solutions assume that the occupational status of the 
dominant breadwinner is an adequate measure of the economic position of 
all family members. This assumption is typically justified via the link between 
occupation and long-run (so-called ‘permanent’) income. Hauser and Warren 
(1997), for example, argued for the importance of occupational status because 
‘occupations can be ascertained reliably, even by proxy’ and because ‘occu- 
pational status ... appears to indicate a reliable and powerful characteristic 
of persons or households by dint of its temporal stability and substantial 
correlation with other social and economic variables ... occupational status 
may be a better indicator of long-term — or, as economists call it, permanent 
— income than is income at a single point in time’ (Hauser and Warren, 1997: 
178, 198; see Aage Sørensen [2000] for another statement of this view). Many 
debates in stratification research have thus focused not so much on the 
adequacy of occupation as on the best way to incorporate occupational infor- 
mation into a measure of hierarchy, e.g. whether it should be combined with 
other information about the employment relationship (such as self-employ- 
ment) (Goldthorpe, 1987; Wright, 1985), whether it should be scored on a 
continuous metric based on a weighted combination of average education or 
income of occupational incumbents,* or based solely on average education, 
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or average income (Hauser and Warren, 1997), whether detailed occupations 
themselves should be the indicators of status (Rytina, 1992), or whether a 
compromise between detailed occupations and aggregated social classes is the 
best approach (Grusky and Serensen, 1998). 

In contrast to these attempts, it is the contention of this article that an 
occupation-based ‘career-trajectory’ approach provides an incomplete 
characterization of life course socioeconomic mobility for several reasons. 
First, while occupation may be a reasonable measure of ‘permanent’ indi- 
vidual income, it does not adequately measure ‘permanent’ homsebold 
income, because it fails to capture the work activity of other adults in the 
household (Szelényi, 1994).5 Second, occupation-based measures miss fluc- 
tuations in ‘transitory’ income owing to variation in hours worked, job 
change, or unemployment; and recent scholarship suggests that — at least in 
the USA — these fluctuations may be increasing (Moffitt and Gottschalk, 
1994). Third, changes in household composition have documented impacts 
on household income that are ignored by the traditional measure of family 
status. Fourth, individuals in the same occupation have very different 
earnings levels, and it is possible that a significant fraction of these differences 
are ‘permanent’. Finally, occupation-based measures of status are not well 
suited for studying the welfare state’s effects on stratification, because welfare 
programs typically influence household income rather than the occupation 
of the household head. 

The distinction between individual and family or household measures 
can be particularly important in a comparative context, for several reasons. 
First, the strength of the link between occupation and income depends upon 
attributes of labor market structure that may vary across countries. Second, 
the strength of this link will also vary cross-nationally because of cross- 
national differences in the stability of labor force attachment by secondary 
earners in the household (Blossfeld and Hakim, 1996). Third, the link 
between the dominant earner’s occupation and household mobility in living 
standards will vary with the stability of household composition, which also 
differs across nations (McLanahan and Casper, 1995). Finally, the impact of 
changes in labor earnings or in household composition on a household’s 
standard of living will depend upon the extent to which welfare state tax and 
transfer policies buffer these impacts on standard of living (Esping-Andersen, 
1999; DiPrete and McManus, 2000). Very different social welfare policies 
across nations would be expected to generate cross-national variability in this 
relationship. Scholars explicitly acknowledge that occupation-based metrics 
represent a compromise, an attempt to construct ‘a shorthand expression for 
variables that characterize the placement of persons, families, households ... 
to create or consume goods that are valued in our society’ (Hauser and 
Warren, 1997: 178). The fact that this compromise may be more or less 
satisfactory depending upon the nation in question makes the use of 
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occupation-based metrics a problematic way of studying cross-national 
differences in living standards and changes in living standards over the life 
course. 

This article tests the ability of individual-level occupational metrics to 
adequately capture cross-national differences in household mobility in living, 
standards. To carry out such a test, I compare research that has used occu- 
pational mobility with research that has used measures of household standard 
of living to study the mobility structure of Sweden, Germany and the USA. 
Occupational status (and occupational mobility) is inherently an individual- 
level measure, which — as discussed earlier — is often used to characterize the 
life conditions of the occupational incumbent's household. Standard of living 
1s inherently a household measure in that it combines the income from labor 
earnings and other sources (including wealth) of all members of the house- 
hold and adjusts this income for household size. However, because house- 
holds are often unstable over time, standard of living in a dynamic study is 
best defined at the individual level, where individuals are assigned the 
standard of living of their household for each year over which mobility is 
calculated. Thus, the occupational and standard of living mobility studies that 
I compare in the following sections are similar in that they use individuals as 
the unit of analysis. Aside from their different metrics, these studies differ in 
another important respect. Studies of occupational mobility typically focus 
on individuals who are in the labor force (and thus who have an occupation). 
Standard of living mobility can be defined over household members who are 
not themselves in the labor force, and thus can be more broadly informative 
about the level of stability or mobility of standard of living in a country. 
Whether these two approaches provide the same story about cross-national 
comparisons is the topic of the next section. 


Mobility as Defined by Occupation-Based Career Trajectories 


Comparative analyses of occupation-based mobility are typically conceptu- 
alized in terms of the labor market structure of the countries in the compari- 
son. German labor markets are characterized as being more stable than those 
of Sweden or the USA. This stability is said to arise from two main sources. 
First, the German labor market is highly credentialed; these credentials regu- 
larize the transition from school to work, and reduce occupational mobility 
over the life course (Kappelhoff and Teckenberg, 1987; Blossfeld, 1987; Bloss- 
feld et al, 1993). In contrast, Sweden and the USA have moderate to low 
linkages between school and work (Müller and Shavit, 1996), which generates 
a higher rate of job and occupational mobility, especially in the early career. 
Second, jobs are held to be more stable in Germany than in Sweden or the 
USA: firms in the latter two countries resort more quickly to layoffs — even 
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of experienced workers — as a method of adjustment (Bjorklund and 
Holmlund, 1987; Standing, 1988; de Neubourg, 1990; Biichtemann, 1993; 
Grubb and Wells, 1993; OECD, 1994). Grubb and Wells in particular have 
ranked Germany higher on their employment protection scale than Sweden, 
and the literature suggests that the USA has the lowest level of employment 
protection among these three countries. 

Comparisons of class or job mobility generally support the view of 
Germany as a low-mobility society, with the USA having relatively high 
mobility, and Sweden occupying a middle position. Kappelhoff and Tecken- 
berg (1987) performed a direct comparison between (first to current occu- 
pation) career mobility of men in the former West Germany and the USA. 
They analyzed tabulations published by Featherman and Hauser (1978: 

pendix E) from the 1973 Occupational Changes in a Generation (OCG 
I) data for the USA and tabulations that they generated from the ALLBUS 
1984, the ZUMA-Bus 1982 and the Wage-Earning Survey of 1980-1 for West 
Germany. As described in Kappelhoff and Teckenberg (1987: 16-29), they 
began with Featherman and Hauser’s 17-group occupational group classifi- 
cation, recoded the German data to render it as comparable as possible, and 
then collapsed the data for both countries into a five-class scheme (Kappel- 
hoff and Teckenberg, 1987: 29, Table 6a). The outflow percentages for four 
of their five classes (farmers are excluded) are reproduced in Table 1. 
Kappelhoff and Teckenberg found much higher rates of both upward and 
downward mobility in the USA than in Germany (see Kappelhoff and 
Teckenberg, 1987: Table 6b and the discussion on pp. 28ff. for details). 

While no comparable published study exists for Sweden, I compared 
Kappelhoff and Teckenberg’s results with analyses performed by Michael 
Tahlin (pers. comm.; see also Tählin, 1993) of mobility from first occupation 
to current occupation for men employed as of 1991 from the Swedish Level 
of Living Survey. These results, which are also presented in Table 1, show 
that Sweden is roughly midway between the USA and Germany in the overall 
level of mobility; Sweden’s rate of upward mobility is as high as or even 
higher than the American rate, while a much smaller proportion of Swedish 
men were downwardly mobile than was true in the USA. Other published 
studies produce similar results. Examining short-term mobility with data for 
men in the 1980s, DiPrete et al. (1997) found that Swedish rates of job and of 
class mobility were generally intermediate between those of Germany and 
those of the USA, and slightly more similar to the German than the American 
rates.” One might also note Allmendinger’s (1989) study, which compared 
career mobility dynamics for men born between 1929 and 1931 in the USA, 
the former West Germany and Norway, the last being a country that is often 
compared to Sweden. She found German careers were more orderly than 
either those in the USA or in Norway, having fewer job shifts, and propor- 
tionately more upward shifts. 
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Table 1 Outflow Percentages from First Occupation to Current Occupation for 
Men in Germany, Sweden and the USA 








Current occupation 
Upper Lower Upper Lower 
non-manual non-mannal manual manual 
First occupation 
Germany (N = 1743) 
Upper non-manual 90.9 7.3 1.0 0.9 
Lower non-manual 21.1 71.8 1.8 5.3 
Upper manual 11.8 12.8 63.3 12.0 
Lower manual 7.6 10.6 22.5 56.8 
Sweden (N = 1781) 
Upper non-manual 86 12 2 0 
Lower non-manual 39 44 8 8 
Upper manual 15 23 49 12 
Lower manual 21 20 27 31 
USA (N = 19,554) 
Upper non-manual 79.9 7.6 5.7 6.0 
Lower non-manual 36.7 25.9 15.3 21.2 
Upper manual 17.2 9.1 49.4 23.2 
Lower manual 13.2 10.5 25.5 48.7 


Sources: Kappelhoff and Teckenberg (1987) and Tahlin (pers. comm.) as recoded by the 


These results support the argument that life course mobility is relatively 
high in the USA compared with Sweden and Germany. They also support the 
argument that Germans who start their careers in higher-status jobs are pro- 
tected from falling to lower-status jobs, that Americans are at relatively high 
risk for both types of moves, and that Swedish males (at least before the reces- 
sion of the early 1990s) experienced high levels of mobility, but were rela- 
tively protected against downward moves. 


Household-Level Mobility in Income and Standard of Living 


Approaches to household income or standard-of-living mobility differ along 
several dimensions in the research literature.’ I focus here on studies that use 
measures of disposable income, that (where available) are adjusted for house- 
hold size, and that use the methodology proposed by Shorrocks (1978). The 
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Shorrocks measure compares the level of income inequality at a point in time 
(computed using the Gini coefficient, the Theil index, or some other measure 
of inequality) with the level of inequality that would be obtained if one 
averaged income over a longer period of time. The extent to which inequal- 
ity in average income over the longer period of time is lower than inequality 
at a single point in time is a measure of the level of income mobility in that 
society.? It should be noted that this measure of mobility is a relative mobility 
concept, in that it measures inequality reduction relative to the level of cross- 
sectional inequality found in that society. While I focus here on the Shorrocks 
measure because of the availability of pertinent recent comparative results for 
all three countries, it should be noted that comparisons of mobility tables 
using income as categories have arrived at results for western Germany and 
the USA (Fabig, 2000), and for Sweden and the USA (Fritzell, 1990) that are 
similar to the studies based on the Shorrocks measure, which I discuss further 
later on.10 

Table 2 provides a summary of the pertinent results from Aaberge et al. 
(1996) and from Burkhauser and Poupore (1997), supplemented by data from 
Gottschalk and Smeeding (2000) and by my own calculations. The samples 
are defined somewhat differently in the two studies, but this does not affect 
the internal consistency of the paired comparisons presented in Table 2.1! 
This table reveals a far different picture than that provided by the mobility 
matrices in Table 1. The values in rows 1 and 3 of Panels A and C are taken 
from Tables 1(b) and 2(b) of Aaberge et al. (1996). Row 1 gives their estimate 
of the average inequality over the five-year period 1986-90 in the two coun- 
tries. Row 3 is their estimate of mobility, based on Shorrocks’s measure as 
computed from the Gini coefficient. The cross-sectional measure of inequal- 
ity (a weighted average of the cross-sectional measures for each year) is 
obtained by dividing the value in row 3 by the value in row 1. These data 
show that market income and standard of living mobility was actually higher 
in Sweden than in the USA during these years. Panels B and D of Table 2 
present similar information from Burkhauser and Poupore (1997) for the 
USA and western Germany (see their Table 2), using the Shorrocks measure 
as computed from the Theil index over the years 1983-8. Their results also 
reveal the (for sociologists) unexpected result that the USA has lower 
mobility than Germany. 

The apparent inconsistency between the results of Aaberge et al. or 
Burkhauser and Poupore and the standard result from sociological studies 
stems partly from the difference between relative and absolute mobility. 
Aaberge et al. and Burkhauser and Poupore use relative rather than absolute 
mobility as the measure. The denominator of the Shorrocks formula is the 
cross-sectional level of income inequality in a country. This number is much 
larger in the USA than in either Sweden or Germany. Consequently, a smaller 
difference between long-term and cross-sectional inequality in Sweden and 
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Table 2 Relative and Absolute Income Mobility in Sweden, Germany and the USA 


Disposable income 1986-90 
Panel A Sweden USA 
1. Gini (long-term) .183 310 
2. Gini (yearly) 202 330 
3. Relative mobility .094 .060 
4. Absolute difference 019 .020 
Disposable income, 1983-8 
Panel B Germany USA 
1. Theil (long-term) .094 233 
2. Theil (yearly) 124 271 
3. Relative mobility 241 139 
4. Absolute difference .030 .038 
Market income, 1986-90 
Panel C Sweden USA 
1. Gini (long-term) 211 383 
2. Gini (yearly) 229 408 
3. Relative mobility .078 .062 
4. Absolute difference .018 .025 
Market income, 1983-8 
Panel D Germany USA 
1. Theil (long-term) .161 281 
2. Theil (yearly) 210 326 
3. Relative mobility 235 .138 
4. Absolute difference .049 045 


Sources: Burkhauser and Poupore (1997); Aaberge et al. (1996). 


Germany is magnified by the relatively (to the USA) small income inequal- 
ity base. To make the results of Table 1 and Table 2 more comparable, I stan- 
dardized the mobility measures of Table 2 by using the same base for each 
country, which is equivalent to comparing the absolute difference in long- 
term and cross-sectional inequality in each country. Row 4 of each panel in 
Table 2 carries out this calculation. It shows considerably greater absolute 
mobility in earnings or market income in the USA than in Sweden. Mobility 
in disposable household income in the two countries is, perhaps surprisingly, 
rather similar. A comparison of absolute mobility in household-adjusted (for 
household size) market income between Germany and the USA actually 
shows slightly higher levels of mobility in Germany than in the USA, while 
the USA has somewhat higher absolute mobility after government taxes and 
transfers are taken into account. 
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The difference between these findings (especially referring to the com- 
parison between Germany and the USA) and the results from the mobility 
matrices of Table 1 clearly must be accounted for in terms of household, not 
individual mobility. The findings from McManus and DiPrete (2000) recon- 
cile the apparent conflict in the German-American results of Table 1 and 
Table 2 by showing that the earnings of women who are partnered are more 
unstable in western Germany than in the USA (a fact which raises the pre- 
government income instability of German households). McManus and 
DiPrete (2000) also show that German tax and transfer policies provide 
greater levels of stabilization than do American programs, which explains 
why absolute mobility is higher in the USA than in Germany after these 
programs are factored into the calculation (Table 2, panel D). Studies of 
income mobility nonetheless demonstrate that the view of these three 
societies seen through studies of relative household income mobility is far 
different from the view seen through studies of occupation-based career 
mobility. This finding underscores the potential danger of focusing exces- 
sively on occupation in order to understand intragenerational mobility pro- 
cesses, both because occupational mobility misses significant employment 
events, and because occupational mobility misses significant household pro- 
cesses that can have a major impact on mobility. 


Discussion 


Comparative research on social mobility has sought to uncover the extent of 
variation in social mobility across societies, the reasons for this variation and 
the implications of this variation for theories of social inequality. A central 
goal of this research has been to reduce observed cross-national variation into 
a parsimonious set of ‘mobility regimes’ that not only makes descriptive sense 
of the data, but also provides the basis for an explanation of this variation in 
terms of cross-national and historical differences in the social institutions that 
govern mobility. Despite the availability of increasingly sophisticated statisti- 
cal tools, success in this endeavor has not come easily. In response, some have 
questioned the dominant methodological strategy of ‘third generation’ 
mobility research (Ganzeboom et al., 1991), while others have challenged the 
utility of studying mobility in terms of aggregated class categories as opposed 
to the underlying occupations that make up these categories (Grusky and 
Serensen, 1998). But if, following Serensen (2000), one regards class defined 
in terms of ‘life conditions’ as the fundamental metric within which mobility 
is to be understood, such revisions are unlikely by themselves to be adequate. 
Occupational mobility, of course, remains very important. The labor earnings 
of the dominant earner are still the main source of income in most house- 


holds, and occupation is a good (though hardly perfect) predictor of the level 
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of these earnings. Furthermore, occupational mobility is an important venue 
for studying labor market structures. However, occupational mobility is only 
one component of household mobility i in living standards. The characteriz- 
ation of a country’s mobility regime must go beyond the conceptualization 
of class or occupation of the dominant wage earner to take account of 
historical and institutional factors that have weakened the link between the 
status of the dominant earner and the standard of living of the household. 

Others have studied the consequences of this weakening link within the 
methodological framework of traditional mobility analysis. Perhaps the best 
example of this approach can be found in the work of Esping-Andersen and 
associates (Esping-Anderson, 1993). Esping-Andersen and his collaborators 
asked the question of whether social closure over the life course has intensi- 
fied as a consequence of the transition from industrial to postindustrial society. 
For the authors in this volume, the significance of postindustrialism was that 
it broke down the Fordist production system, which had created relatively 
stable careers for working- and middle-class males, and had identified house- 
hold life chances with the career chances of the male head of household. With 
their focus on the occupational trajectories of men and women, they found 
‘substantial international divergence: a distinct North American, Scandinavian 
and German model’ (Esping-Andersen, 1993: 236), which correspond to the 
three welfare regimes of his well-known taxonomy (Esping-Andersen, 1990). 

While this conceptualization is clearly an important contribution, the 
empirical results reviewed in this article suggest that the empirical approach 
of Esping-Andersen and collaborators does not go far enough because it does 
not directly analyze mobility in terms of household living standards. The 
studies of income and standard of living mobility reviewed in this article 
demonstrate how important the empirical distinction between the structure 
of occupational mobility and the structure of household mobility in living 
standards can be for comparative research. A nation’s life course mobility 
regime includes multiple components, including: 


1. The structure of career trajectories, as typically represented in mobility 
studies as the transition from first occupation to ‘current’ (at the time of 
the survey) occupation. 

2. Differences in income and earnings mobility for individuals who are in 
the same occupational group due to wage and hours mobility. 

3. Mobility due to changes in the employment status of adults in the house- 
hold. 

4, Mobility due to changes in non-labor earnings. 

5. Household mobility due to changes in the composition of the household. 

6. The influence of social welfare transfers and tax policies on the conse- 
quences for changes in living standards arising from the first four com- 
ponents in this list. 
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In order to understand a country’s life course mobility structure, therefore, 
one must understand not only the structure of occupational mobility, but also 
the institutional mechanisms that do or do not mitigate the adverse events 
that can threaten the stability of household living conditions. In this respect, 
the empirical studies of household mobility reviewed in this article need to 
be extended both theoretically and empirically, because they do not directly 
address the question of social closure. A fully successful effort would have to 
address at least three important issues. First, it must address the size of a 
nation’s population that begins adult life in a state of social marginality. 
Second, it must address the structural mechanisms available for escaping from 
this state, and the empirical consequences of such mechanisms. Third, it must 
address the structural mechanisms that raise or lower the risk of falling into 
a state of social marginality over the life course. Similar questions could be 
raised about mobility across the fuzzy boundary between ‘middle class’ and 
‘wealthy’ standards of living. 

Clearly, each of these transitions depends in complex ways on a society’s 
labor markets, capital markets, institutions that raise or lower the level of 
household stability, and tax and social welfare policies. The impacts of the six 
components noted above are highly interdependent, and these interdependen- 
cies must ultimately be incorporated into any adequate conceptual and empiri- 
cal model of the life course mobility regime. The construction of such a model 
will no doubt be a great challenge, but the intellectual pay-off for the study of 
comparative mobility makes it a challenge that is well worth accepting. 


Notes 


This research has been supported in part by a grant from Duke University, and in 
part by the German Institute for Economic Research (DIW, Berlin). I would like to 
thank the reviewers of an earlier version of the article for their helpful comments and 
suggestions. 


1 One reviewer of this article asserted that the ‘vast majority of sociological research 
on social mobility is devoted to intergenerational occupational or class mobility’ 
and urged a statement at the start of the article as to why the sociological reader 
should be concerned about career mobility. A check of the electronic version of 
Sociological Abstracts suggests, to the contrary, that career mobility is as important 
a topic in sociology as intergenerational mobility. A search of indexed items since 
1990 found 245 items with keywords or words in the abstract or title that included 
(‘occupational’ or “class”) and ‘mobility’ and ‘intergenerational’. In contrast, there 
were 295 items with keywords or words in the title or abstract that included 
(‘occupational or ‘class’) and ‘mobility’ and (‘career or ‘intragenerational’ or ‘life 
course’) and not ‘intergenerational’. The count rises to 332 if the not ‘intergener- 
ational’ condition is removed. 
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Families (nuclear or extended) are often defined in terms of legal or biological 
relationships. Households in the sense used in this article consist of individuals 
who are related by birth, marriage, or adoption along with unmarried persons who 
are living in the household for an indefinite time and who share income and 
expenses. Frequently, such unmarried persons are in a cohabiting relationship. 
Income mobility is clearly more volatile than is occupational mobility. As 
Gittleman and Joyce (1999) noted, the correlation between log household equival- 
ent income in the USA even across adjacent years is only around .75, which means 
that the variance among households who in year t-1 have identical equivalent 
incomes is actually 50 percent as high as the variance across the entire population. 
The volatility of income can also be seen in mobility tables. Gittleman and Joyce 
report that one-half of the individuals in the second, third and fourth quintiles, 
and one-quarter of those in the top and bottom quintiles were in a different 
quintile in the following year, based on the measure of equivalent household 
income. 

The Duncan Socioeconomic Index actually used the proportion of occupational 
incumbents who had more than a certain level of education and a certain level of 
income. 

Individual-level class measures are sometimes also justified as reliable measures of 
household status by reference to the literature on assortative mating, which shows 
a strong association between class of origin, education, or occupation for the two 
partners (Kalmijn, 1998). However, the association is not perfect, and it may be 
stronger on cultural than on economic dimensions of occupation (e.g. Kalmijn, 
1994). 

Tahlin’s tabulations use the 12-class EGP (Erikson, Goldthorpe and Portocarero) 
classification. I recoded these 12 classes into an upper non-manual/lower-non- 
manual/upper-manual/lower-manual scheme that was designed to be as 
comparable as possible with the Featherman and Hauser and Kappelhoff and 
Teckenberg results. 

DiPrete et al. (1997) used PSID (Panel Study of Income Dynamics) data for the 
USA in the 1980s, SOEP (Socio-Economic Panel) data from Germany for the 
1980s, and Level of Living Survey data for Sweden in the 1980s. 

The major differences are: (1) whether they have analyzed individual or household 
income, (2) whether or not they have adjusted income for taxes and transfers, (3) 
whether they have adjusted for household size, (4) the time frame that they study 
and (5) the method used to analyze the data, and in particular, whether income 
changes are measured in some absolute sense, or whether they are relative to the 
society’s income distribution. 

More formally, let y, be the income of person (or household) i at time t. Let 


1 T 
=e 
tu 
be the average income over the T time periods. Let y, be the mean income at time 


t, and let # be the mean of the average incomes across the individuals. Let I(y,) be 
the inequality of income at ume t, where J could be the Gini coefficient, the Theil 
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index, or some other measure of inequality, and let (y) be the inequality of the 
average incomes over the time period T. Then if we form the ratio 


M=1- —_ Y — 
t 
2. 1 p 100) 
this index varies from 0 when there is no mobility to 1 when the mobility perfectly 


equalises the cross-sectional inequality so that inequality in average income over 
the period T is 0. 


10 Fabig (2000) computed per person equivalent household income by dividing 


11 


household income by the sum of the equivalence weights of all household members 
ng equivalence scale). He then created seven income brackets: unem- 

adjusted income below 50 percent of the population mean, 50-75 percent 
Bf die non 75100 percent of the tucan, 100-195 percent of the méan, 125-150 
percent of the mean, and greater than 150 percent of the mean, and compared 
countries using the Bartholomew Index (Bartholomew, 1973) of the amount of 


mobility off the main diagonal for persons aged 18-59 in the 1990-5 period. Fabig, 
like Burkhauser and Poupore, found that mobility of gross equivalent income is 


Gein ee Co a EE ee ee ie 
income is lower in western Germany than in the USA. Fritzell (1990) compared the 
USA using 1971-8 PSID data with Sweden using data from the 1974/81 Level of 
Living Surveys. His measure was household equivalent income using weights from 
the US Poverty Scale, and mobility was measured using income quintiles. He found 
that the relative income mobility by this measure was similar in the two countries. 
In the Swedish-American comparison, the Swedish data come from the Level of 
Living Surveys, while the US data come from the PSID. The sample for the 
standard of living analysis (panel A) is defined as heads of households and spouses 
(if present) who are between 25 and 63. Disposable income is defined as market 
income minus taxes paid plus non-work-related social transfers excluding social 
assistance and income-in-kind. This number is assigned to individuals without 
spouses and is divided in two for married couples and is assigned to each. The 
sample for the market income analysis i in the Swedish-American comparison 
(panel C) consists of individuals in the two countries who had strictly positive 
earnings in the years 1986-90. The sample for the standard of living analysis in the 
Germany-USA comparison (panel B) consists of individuals in both countries 
who lived in households with positive income in the years 1983-8. Standard of 
living was computed as all income minus taxes plus government transfers, adjusted 
for household size with the scale used by the US federal government to compute 
poverty thresholds. The sample for the German-American earnings comparisons 
(panel D) uses individuals with full-time earnings in all years from 1983 to 1988. 
Both the Gini coefficient and the Theil index are most sensitive to the middle part 
of the income distribution, and thus are relatively comparable (Kuga, 1979). 
Burkhauser and Poupore report a slightly different version of Shorrocks’s index, 
which is based on 1-M instead of M. I have adjusted their results to present their 
value of M in Table 2. 
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Introduction 


lobal economy, competitiveness, new economy: growth in advanced 

societies is increasingly tied to the rapid internationalization of 
economic exchanges and to the circulation of information and knowledge, an 
outcome of the development of new information and communication tech- 
nologies (Thurow, 1997). Globalization and its many facets have helped bring 
about structural changes in the economy and, to a certain extent, in the way 
governments operate. In this economic globalization context, what has 
become of the social fabric? How have citizens and governments adjusted to 
the new economy? 

The imperatives of economic performance and efficiency and the globaliz- 
ation of exchanges are often cited by governments seeking to justify reductions 
in their social programme expenditures, thereby eliminating budget deficits 
and encouraging foreign investment. These cuts have consequences such as 
declines in the efficiency of the health care system (Maioni, 1996) and the 
polarization of employment income,! which in turn swell the ranks of both the 
wealthiest and the most disadvantaged members of society, at the expense of 
the middle classes (O’Connor, 1997; Jesuit and Smeeding, 2002). 

One might well ask whether we are witnessing the generalization of what 
Betcherman and Lowe (1997: 39) call the indrvidualization of risk, at a time 
when our most pivotal institutions, which once assumed the management of 
a number of social risks (via health insurance, social security, collective 
bargaining, etc.), are weakening. Even the OECD (2001: 26), known for 
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championing economic flexibility, is concerned with the consequences of this 
new economic context, and particularly about a possible disintegration of 
social consensus and declines in social capital. 

In order to characterize these transformations, one has to start off from 
the fact that individuals use three distinct systems of exchange for procuring 
resources to meet their needs (see Bernard, 2001): the market, the state and 
civil society (especially the family), which all contribute to the production 
and distribution of goods and services. In the market, individuals contribute 
work and recetve income in return. To the state they make civic and fiscal 
contributions, and they are entitled to political, civic and social rights (public 
services, transfer payments, etc.). Lastly individuals operate, in both families 
and civil society, through voluntary exchanges, each contribution creating 
obligations on the part of others, but obligations that are less well defined 
than is the case with the market or in dealings with the state (Godbout, 1992). 

Depending on ideological orientations, that differ from society to 
society, the structuring of these three systems of exchange will give rise to 
welfare regimes, i.e. models of social organization. Indeed several studies, and 
particularly those of a qualitative nature, inspired by the innovative work of 
Gesta Esping-Andersen (1990, 1999a), have confirmed the presence and per- 
sistence of important distinguishing characteristics in the organization of 
social policies in advanced societies. We undertake parallel analyses here, but, 
in our case, using quantitative indicators and methods. This approach allows 
us to put to the test several welfare regime typologies, and to examine more 
systematically the forms these regimes assume, their recent development and 
especially the reasons for their resilience. 


A Typological Analysis of Welfare Regimes 


Societies belonging to different welfare regimes each express in their own way 
the basic principles of social citizenship. According to Bernard (1999), these 
principles are the ones that the French Revolution identified: liberty, equality 
and solidarity, and they combine in a complex dialectical relationship. As 
shown in Figure 1, any vision of development held by advanced societies that 
neglects one of these principles i is lacking. For instance, in societies where 
liberty predominates, economic freedoms rapidly become dominant under 
neoliberalism, with its resultant polarization of lrving standards (leading to a 
deficit in equality) as well as community disintegration (a deficit in solidarity). 
Societies that mostly emphasize equality may move towards totalitarianism, 
as was the case for Communist societies (a deficit in freedom), whereas in less 
extreme cases, the uniform bureaucratic treatment of social problems leads, on 
the one hand, to the failure of social programmes for want of community 
involvement (a deficit in solidarity) and, on the other hand, to fiscal crises (see 
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Figure 1 The Democratic Dialectic and its Avatars (from Bernard, 1999) 


Iversen and Wren, 1998). Lastly, societies that bank too heavily on the prin- 
ciple of solidarity may tend towards ideological indoctrination (a deficit in 
freedom), which in turn strengthens the domination by those who control the 
actions supposedly required for the cause (a deficit in equality). 
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Although these three principles are in a state of constant opposition and 
tension, they do form a whole in which each component is indispensable. For 
this reason, Jane Jenson (1998) has argued that social cobesion loses 1ts 
meaning if, in trying to temper the social consequences of an increasingly 
influential neoliberalism, it shrinks down to calls for solidarity based on 
common values. Indeed, no genuine cohesion is possible except where each 
and every citizen enjoys access to a minimum of resources, and where relative 
equality prevails among them. In short, social exclusion undermines social 
cohesion. 

One might even argue that welfare regimes are all pursuing this very 
social cohesion as they manage, each in its own way, the levels and types of 
tension among these three principles. Reducing inequality, a characteristic of 
advanced societies, can indeed provide individuals with the means for attain- 
ing real freedom,? while furthering the development of genuine solidarity, in 
communities where members all haye a say in what happens. But the role of 
public institutions is quite different in various societies, and as a result it 
shapes in different ways the relationships individuals have with the labour 
market and their families. 

Comparative studies discussing the differences among welfare regimes 
date from the 1960s and 1970s. This period was marked by the emergence of 
welfare states in the context of postwar prosperity. Marshall (1964), Rimliger 
(1971) and Titmuss (1974) were then looking at the progress societies had 
been making in the expansion of social rights. During the following decade, 
characterized by economic disruptions in the wake of two oil crises, Castles 
(1982), Korpi (1983) and Skoëpol (1985) endeavoured to understand the 
mechanisms that support financing for welfare states despite the obvious 
crises confronting these countries. 

During the 1990s, when the role of the welfare state underwent a 
thorough re-evaluation, work on the resilience of welfare regimes gained con- 
siderable prominence. The reference work was, without a doubt, Gesta 
Esping-Andersen’s (1990) The Three Worlds of Welfare Capitalism. Based 
on an analysis of the arrangements between the market, the state and the 
family, this author was able to categorize advanced capitalist societies into 
three types of institutional arrangements, each designed to reconcile 
economic development with measures to protect citizens against the risks of 
the marketplace: the conservative regime (particularly in Germany and 
Austria), the liberal regime (primarily in Anglo-Saxon countries), and the 
social-democratic regime (in the Scandinavian countries). Using Esping- 
Andersen’s model, Leibfried (1992), Ferrera (1996) and Bonoli (1997) added 
a fourth type to the typology, which they called “Latin”, or southern, because 
it was found mainly in Southern European countries.? Figure 2 summarizes 
the characteristics of these welfare regimes as they emerge from the work of 
these authors. 
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Figures 2 The Charcas ok Welie Rasines 


In the Scandinavian countries, the emphasis on equality confers a con- 
siderable role on the state. In the Anglo-Saxon countries (including, to a large 
extent, Canada), freedom holds a more prominent place, and thus markets 
become the key institution. Finally, the principle of solidarity predominates 
in the conservative regimes of Continental Europe, with their insurance 
schemes often based on occupational groups, just as in the familial regimes 
of the Mediterranean countries, where the family plays the crucial role in the 
maintenance of material well-being. We now examine each of these regimes 
in greater detail. 

In the social-democratic regime, inequalities produced by the labour 
market are reduced by social programme expenditures, which by design apply 
universally. Their purpose is not only to fight social exclusion, but also to 
foster economic growth (for instance through investments in education and 
vocational training). The importance accorded to the notion of resources can 
be seen in the social programmes set up to minimize dependence on the market 
(the process of decommodification‘ of the working population). Moreover, as 
Esping-Andersen (1999b: 278) wrote, ‘the commitment to equality between 
the sexes and their massive provision of health care to children and the elderly, 
with generous parental leave and benefits for families with dependent 
children’ makes this a defamilializing regime: it is characterized by a commit- 
ment to collectrvizing the burdens and responsibilities of raising a family.’ For 
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instance the institutional arrangements under social-democratic regimes, 
while recognizing the importance of the roles of the family and the market, 
transform the state into a key resource for individuals in the management of 
their life courses. 

Countries with a liberal regime rely first and foremost on the market 
economy to meet everyone’s needs, and they avoid as much as possible social 
programme expenditures, which would threaten economic performance 
(particularly because of disincentives to work). The state thus delineates 
residual assistance policies, supplying only minimum levels to the most 
disadvantaged through means-tested programmes (Titmuss, 1987). This 
places strict limits on the decommodification of the working population, and 
the family must rely to a large extent on the market to meet its needs. 
Freedom is the primary ideological foundation of the regime, which trans- 
lates into the promotion of market sovereignty: theoretically, the market 
affords all participants the opportunity to satisfy their needs, even if in 
practice such regimes ‘promote market solutions ... [but consequently] to 
the disadvantage of citizens’ entitlements’ (Esping-Andersen, 1999a: 74-5). 

Conservative welfare regimes emphasize the risks incurred by workers 
(and, as a consequence, by their families) during their working life (unem- 
ployment, sicknesses, etc.) or afterwards (retirement, death of a spouse). To 
compensate, social insurance provides certain benefits, more often than not 
in return for social security contributions. But given that ‘in a social insur- 
ance system based on employment, the effects of exclusion from the paid 
labour force are compounded by exclusion from the social welfare system’ 
(Palier and Bonoli, 1999: 406), the process of decommodification of the 
working population is possible only for those who belong to the family circle 
of someone who has a job. As a consequence, the family becomes the central 
actor in the satisfaction of the needs of those of its members who are having 
problems; it is the last resort for those excluded from the paid labour force. 
The social policies of the state seem all the more familialistic given that they 
also perpetuate the traditional model of the male breadwinner. The under- 
lying motivation here is thus predominantly solidarity. But in a sense, it is a 
class-based solidarity since benefits are related to income levels and, more 
generally, to social position. Insurance systems based on employment serve 
to reinforce professional social stability and social integration by developing 
social networks of mutual support. 

Lastly, the Latin welfare regime includes countries located in Southern 
Europe. Their redistributive social policies are more rudimentary, but the 
jobs of the primary family breadwinners generally include extensive fringe 
benefits, which in turn makes adapting to globalization more problematic. 
The Latin regime is very familialistic, even more so than the conservative 
regime: the family is the basic source of support when people are experiencing 
difficulties, and even when they are not. That said, the similarity between 
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these two regimes is so great that some authors, including Esping-Andersen, 
have refused to consider them separately. 


A Three-Pronged Research Objective 


In this article we strive to achieve three successive objectives, each more 
ambitious and complex than the previous one: first, to validate the welfare 
regime typology with quantitative data, something that has not so far been 
done in a satisfactory manner; then, to examine the question of the conver- 
gence of welfare regimes, which we do by comparing the configuration 
towards the end of the 1990s with that prevailing 10 years earlier; and finally, 
once we have established the resilience of the welfare regimes during this 
period, to use our quantitative data to examine the reasons behind it. 


Validating the Typology Using a Quantitative Model 

We first need to determine, using new empirical data and a quantitative 
model, whether the 20 or so OECD countries enjoying similar levels of 
development may be classified using the Esping-Andersen and Leib- 
fried—Bonoli—Ferrera typology (the latter adding a Latin regime). While the 
determination of these types has been based primarily on the qualitative 
study of the main public policies governing social security — on occasion also 
using a few general additive indices — we hope instead to look at a broad set 
of social indicators measured during the second half of the 1990s. As will be 
seen, our hierarchical cluster analysis leads to a quantitative confirmation of 
the relevance of this typology. 

Two opposite objections might be raised with regard to such an 
approach. On the one hand, it will not yield anything new because the nature 
of the regimes has already been determined by other methods. On the other 
hand, each country presents a situation far too complex, on the level of social 
policy, to be characterized simply by assigning it to a single type. 

The answer to the first objection does not draw merely on the system- 
atic nature of quantitative approaches, but also, in a much more significant 
way, on the inductive nature of the method we are using here. We use a large 
number of indicators to portray a variety of aspects of welfare regimes, 
without arbitrarily weighting any one more than the others at the outset. 
Thus, only the empirical associations that emerge among these indicators will 
dictate how the countries are grouped and what regime they belong to. Such 
an inductive approach does not make much sense when used alone. But when 
various authors have considered a number of different alternatives for classi- 
fying welfare regimes, as is the case here, an analysis such as ours can give 
some of these alternatives a significantly greater plausibility than others. 

The second objection, it should be noted, is directed at the idea of even 
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developing typologies as such, not only at the quantitative approach we are 
using to do so. Arts and Gelissen (2002) discuss this point extensively, and 
they demonstrate persuasively the heuristic potential of such types in a rela- 
tively new field of research. To this end, one must avoid ‘sacralizing’ the 
types; they are only meant to represent the essential features of the situation 
and to reveal the forest rather than the myriad individual trees — even if, of 
course, these individual peculiarities are undeniable and even if certain cases 
remain difficult to fit into only one type. In fact, types and individual charac- 
teristics are both recognizable, and they can each reveal things about the 
other. It is against the backdrop of broad types, worked out using the full set 
of indicators for all countries, that the individual features of each society will 
stand out. Most, if not all, societies do fall primarily into one type, though 
they may present some features associated with another type.f In addition, 
Arts and Gelissen note, a typology is useful only if we can use it to do some- 
thing else. This is precisely what we will do in pursuing the other two objec- 


tives of our research. 


Verifying the Resilience of Welfare Regimes 

Advanced countries are now facing market forces that are increasingly 
powerful and independent. The decisions of the main economic actors seem 
to escape the sphere of influence of states. What becomes of welfare regimes 
in this context? Do governments manage to maintain their own arrangements 
among the three pillars of material well-being constituted by the market, the 
state and the family and civil society’s institutions? Or are we instead seeing 
nations converge towards a similar model of social and political organization, 
where economic freedoms would predominate, bringing about both an 
increasing polarization of living standards and a certain degree of community 
disintegration? 

From a “neo-institutionalist” theoretical perspective, the path depen- 
dency hypothesis suggests rather that political choices are heavily determined 
by earlier choices (Myles, 1998). Policies already in place would indeed 
benefit from an ‘increasing returns’ phenomenon (Pierson, 2000), mainly 
because of the efforts and the costs involved in developing new policies. 
‘Once established, basic political ideas are generally tenacious and favour 
continuity over change’ (Palier and Bonoli, 1999: 406). Noël (1996) main- 
tains, moreover, that analyses of policy change must focus more on the 
erosion of programmes in place than on radical breaks with them, since far- 
reaching policy transformations involve costs (institutional conversions, 
adoption of new mind-sets, changes in the established order, etc.) that 
political parties cannot generally support. Pierson (1997) identifies four 
reasons why increasing returns and path dependency are found at the heart 
of political choices: (1) the predominance of short-term horizons among poli- 
ticians, who must periodically seek re-election; (2) the limited possibilities for 
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recopnizing or measuring the efficiency of a project; (3) political institutions, 
such as constitutions, that are often designed to resist change; and (4) the 
complexity of mobilizing large numbers of actors, which is often required to 
change things. 

Political decisions would thus be dependent on past choices, and they 
would shape social situations on the basis of established political culture. 
From this perspective, the convergence of welfare regimes as a result of 
market requirements is far from automatic, and the hypothesis that regimes 
are resilient is just as plausible, if not more so. It is for this very reason that 
researchers have turned to the notion of regimes, which expresses both the 
comprehensive character, and the likely resilience of different kinds of 
arrangements between the market, the state and civil society. 

We evaluate here the stability of these regimes by redoing our analyses 
using data for the 1980s, which also allows us to validate the typology one 
more time. The decade-long period separating these data sets is admittedly 
not very long. But it should be noted that our analysis spans a period of 
turbulent political, social and economic circumstances in these countries and 
at the international level, as Castles (2001: 149-50) has shown. Of course, 
stability over a decade — or, indeed, over an even longer period — is no guaran- 
tee of future trends; but stability does indicate, at least, that welfare regimes 
are resilient, and it suggests that further work remains to be done on the 
causes of their reproduction through time. 


Understanding the Resilience of Welfare Regimes 

In pursuit of these causes, one has to take into account the dynamics of public 
spaces, namely ‘the arena into which are channelled power struggles and the 
interests of established actors’ (Lagroye, 1993: 111). These dynamics are 
implicitly mentioned in the work on welfare regimes, but we want to make 
them much more explicit here and to develop hypotheses from them about 
the resilience of these regimes. 

Esping-Andersen has never thought that welfare regimes could be 
reduced to a simple list of social policies in different countries. On the 
contrary, he emphasized from the outset ‘the historical characteristics of 
States, and particularly the history of political coalitions based on class as the 
most decisive causes of the variations in welfare regimes’ (Esping-Andersen, 
1990: 1). He sees three factors as crucial in this connection: the nature of class 
mobilization (particularly for the working class), class-based political action 
structures, and the historical heritage conferred by the institutionalization of 
a given regime (Esping-Andersen, 1990: 29). 

In addition, Esping-Andersen identifies two fundamental characteristics 
of welfare regimes: decommodification, discussed earlier, which refers to the 
ability of individuals to obtain services and income without having to turn to 
the market; and the social stratification that results from social policies, as 
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well as the breadth or narrowness of the social solidarity that underlies them 
(see Arts and Gelissen, 2002). These two characteristics thus refer on the one 
hand to social rights and social policies (stratification), and on the other hand 
to their outcomes (decommodification). 

In parallel with these distinctions in Esping-Andersen's approach, we 
identify and use in our own analysis three components of the dynamics of 
public space, which we measure using three distinct sets of social indicators: 
indicators of social situations, of public policy and of avic participation by 
citizens. Figure 3 illustrates the interrelationships among these three com- 
ponents, as well as the associated indicators we used.” 

By social situations we mean what citizens experience in the areas of 
economic activity and employment, family life, health and education. These 
situations are determined, to a significant extent, by public policy (whether 
minimalist or more interventionist). Of course, these policies themselves (e.g. 
the place of the state, its policies concerning education, health, employment, 
material well-being) are in turn determined in two ways by these social situ- 
ations. On the one hand, public policies can be efficiently adjusted, to a 
greater or lesser extent, to the needs of the population. On the other hand, 
policies are influenced by civic participation (through voting, the intensity of 
political discussion, union activity, mutual trust and the like); this partici- 
pation reflects in turn, although in complex ways, the social situations that 
citizens are experiencing. 

We might hypothesize, for example, that social-democratic societies give 
the state a key role in correcting social inequality, and that this political action 
is based on citizen involvement in situations and social issues such as work 
arrangements, gender equity, universal access to education and to health care, 
etc. Liberal societies, by contrast, have fewer public policies that attempt to 
limit the development of social inequality, a feature that over time tends to 
yield relatively low levels of citizen involvement in social issues. 

We should emphasize here the key role of the civic and political partici- 
pation component. It is through the institutions of civil society (that is, 
unions, parties, associations, media, etc.) that the demands made by citizens 
come to matter. It is because of these institutions that civic issues may be 
debated in a public forum, that politicians are called upon to intervene, that 
various ideologies take shape, and that the stakes of public political debates 
are defined (see Milner, 2001). Citizen participation allows societies with 
diverse points of view that are beset with social conflicts to remain cohesive 
(Bernard, 1999; Flacher, 2000). 

We therefore think that there exists a mutual causality among these three 
components: the way political participation gives meaning to social situations 
helps orient public policies; these policies in turn transform social situations 
and then give rise to new mobilizations and modes of participation. To test 
this hypothesis about a causality loop (shown by the arrows in Figure 3), we 
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Figure 3 The Dynamics and Transformations of Welfare Regimes 


repeat our typological analyses — using hierarchical cluster analysis — separ- 
ately for each set of social indicators that we have identified. If social situ- 
ations are actually, to a significant extent, the product of public programmes, 
as well as the product of the intensity and type of social participation, then 
the indicators describing the social situations should by themselves permit 
classifying different countries into categories that reflect the welfare regimes 
about which we are hypothesizing. The same division into regimes should 
hold when we look at the public policy indicators by themselves, then at the 
participation indicators alone, since each set of indicators will bear the 
imprint of the other two sets shaping the regime. 

If, in other words, we find the same country groupings by regime in our 
three typological analyses (each with separate indicators of situations, 
policies and participation respectively), that will tell us that these regimes, 
once established, so dominate the economic, social and political scenes of the 
various countries that they give the same ‘colour’ to their social situations, to 
their government programmes and to the civic commitment of their citizens. 
The three components reinforce one other, thereby producing a resilience 
that, hypothetically, would characterize welfare regimes. 

Mediated by path dependency, this resilience is part of the history, 
culture and demography of different societies, and it leads them to make the 
most of their geographical situation and of their position in the global 
economy. It is worth noting that this neo-institutionalist perspective goes 
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hand in hand with another, which draws on the resource-mobilization 
approach: if welfare regimes persist through time, it is not simply because of 
institutional inertia; it is also because the social forces shaped by the regimes 
take an active role in ensuring that they perpetuate themselves. 


Methodological Considerations 


To test the welfare regime typology of Esping-Andersen and 
Leibfried—Ferrera—Bonoli, hierarchical cluster analysis is the most appropri- 
ate method because it allows grouping countries that have similar character- 
istics across a set of variables, thus leading to homogeneous empirical types 
(Rapkin and Luke, 1993).8 It is called hierarchical because it divides a set of 
cases (the countries) into ever more numerous and specific subsets, accord- 
ing to the distance measured among all pairs of cases, taking into account 
their position across the whole set of variables under analysis.? Given that 
this inductive method is based exclusively on similarities among the cases, its 
results depend on only two factors: on the one hand, the actual structure of 
the observed phenomenon, and on the other hand, the methodological 
decisions concerning the choice of cases and variables, as well as the statisti- 
cal method used to identify subsets. We now briefly examine the rules we 
have adopted so as to eliminate all arbitrariness in identifying the observed 
phenomenon. 

Since we want to compare advanced societies, namely, the societies that 
have capitalist market economies and rather broad social programmes, our 
analysis must include the full set of these societies and only these. At first we 
decided to use the 30 countries of the OECD. But early testing showed that 
about 10 of them, among which were Mexico, Korea and Turkey and the ex- 
Communist countries (Hungary, Poland and the Czech Republic), had much 
lower levels of development in this regard; moreover, far fewer standardized 
data are available about the social programmes in these countries. This situ- 
ation forced us to withdraw them from our analysis (for more information, 
see Saint-Arnaud et al., 2000). This in no way compromises our objective of 
validating the welfare regime typology, since most other authors have 
analysed the same countries we have selected here. 

The choice of variables represents the greatest challenge to our analysis, 
for it is on this basis alone that the notion of welfare regime will be opera- 
tionally defined. We have already indicated that our guiding concern would 
be to represent the three causally interrelated components of welfare 
regimes: social situations, public policies and political participation. It is 
obviously impossible to include all the variables having to do with these 
components, since only a limited set appear in the standard statistical 
sources.1 But selecting a reasonably diversified sample of them is sufficient 
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to be able to characterize the countries and regimes with respect to the task 
at hand: we need a sample covering all three components, of course, but also 
diversified into a variety of areas (employment, health, education, public 
budgets, contributions to social programmes and various forms of civic 
participation).!! 

We must circumvent two difficulties in this connection. On the one hand, 
we must not include in the analysis any variables that, although interesting, 
might contrast the countries on bases that would be irrelevant to our specific 
concern. On the other hand, we must be careful not to incorporate into our 
analyses any indicators that directly measure inclusion in one or another 
regime, a choice that would lead to fruitless circular reasoning. A recent study 
by Obinger and Wagschal (2001) used hierarchical cluster analysis, just as 
ours does, and obtained similar results, but it did present, to a degree, both 
of these shortcomings 

These authors chose to include in their analyses a set of economic vari- 
ables (e.g. GDP per capita, the openness of the economy to imports and 
exports, surpluses or deficits in the balance of payments, the proportion of 
the workforce engaged in farming) that put more emphasis on the absolute 
level of development and economic wealth than on the type of social security 
regime: that is, on the configuration of political and fiscal choices that those 
societies had made. At the same time, Obinger and Wagschal used variables 
measuring the political composition of the government (for instance, the per- 
centage of members of the social-democratic, conservative and liberal parties 
present in government). This short-circuits the analysis and makes it partly 
circular: if the data analysis tells us that in countries oriented towards various 
regimes, political representatives explicitly espouse these political orien- 
tations, we do not learn much about the resilience of those regimes. 

We have avoided these difficulties by restricting ourselves to indicators 
that measure exclusively the specificity of social situations, as shaped by 
public policies, themselves the outcome of a variety of types of civic partici- 
pation (and not the resultant ideological positions measured directly). 

Last, as far as the method used to identify subsets is concerned, we have 
made four choices that should elicit little controversy. First, we have stan- 
dardized all the variables we used on a scale from 0 to 1, to prevent the sort 
of skewed analysis that might result if some variables with a broad range of 
absolute values were allowed to dominate the data analysis. Second, we have 
chosen the classic measure of distance known as “squared Euclidean’ to 
evaluate the similarities between cases, as it gives more importance to greater 
distances, and thus makes it possible to bring out the differences between 
countries whose profiles still show high degrees of similarity. Third, for the 
actual groupings themselves, we have adopted the usual Ward’s method, 
which minimizes the variance within groups and thus maximizes their hom- 
ogeneity. Fourth, in keeping with normal practices for exploratory analyses 
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of this kind, we have decided on the number of country groupings in such a 
way that they made theoretical sense while offering a parsimonious and man- 
ageable representation of reality. 

It should be emphasized that even if hierarchical cluster analysis does not 
require validity tests in the strictest sense, since it is an exploratory method 
(Falissard, 1996), we did nevertheless perform some checks on the model and 
the variables we used. For example, we withdrew each of the individual vari- 
ables in turn from our analyses to make sure that no single one of them was 
by itself exerting undue influence in the determination of the outcome. By 
applying the F-test and Tukey’s b-test, we were also able to find out which 
variables were significantly contributing to the grouping of cases, and 
whether these variables were significant when comparing the groupings (the 
results of this last test are shown in Table 1). After applying these tests, we 
removed certain variables from the model and redid the hierarchical cluster 
analyses, which produced results very similar to those presented in the 
following section. 


Validating the Typology of Welfare Regimes 


Our analysis of the set of indicators for the 1990s reproduced the Esping- 
Andersen and Leibfried—Bonoli—Ferrera typology. Figure 4 shows that the 
main countries generally considered as liberal indeed form a cluster (Canada, 
the US, the UK, New Zealand, Australia), just as do the conservative coun- 
tries (Belgium, France, Germany, Austria), the social-democratic countries 
(Sweden, Finland, Norway, Denmark) and the Latin countries (Spain, Italy, 
Greece, Portugal). The dendrogram also shows very clearly the similarity 
between the conservative and the Latin regimes, which share more charac- 
teristics among themselves than they do with the other two, as Esping- 
Andersen (1999a: 90) predicted. But the fact that a four-group analysis 
conforms so closely to the predictions of Leibfried, Bonoli and Ferrera leads 
us to conclude that a regime specific to Latin countries does exist. As for 
Iceland and Ireland, whose welfare regimes have been subject to little study, 
our analyses suggest that these countries fall into the liberal camp. 

Given that hierarchical cluster analysis is an exploratory method, 
deciding on the number of subsets to keep is a function of the theoretical 
interpretability of the groupings. Although we have actually explored as 
many as seven groupings, this additional differentiation yielded no country 
groupings that resembled welfare regime typologies already existing in the 
literature.'* We have thus limited ourselves to the four groups illustrated in 
Figure 4. 
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Figure 4 Hierarchical Cluster Analysis Using All Variables (1993-8) 
Note: The dendrogram is based on the Ward ion method; distance measure: squared 


Features of Welfare Regimes 


Besides confirming the typology, this first analysis makes it possible to char- 
acterize the four welfare regimes using averages on each variable computed 
for each of the country groupings (see Table 1). These data thoroughly 
confirm the descriptions of these regimes presented earlier. 

Thus, liberal countries invest very little in the public sphere; social 
security transfers in particular are by far the smallest. Considerable import- 
ance is placed, however, on subsidies to private- and public-sector enter- 
prises, which are markedly higher than in the other regimes. In the liberal 
model, both workers and employers pay very little in social security contri- 
butions. By contrast, it is in these countries, with the exception of the social- 
democratic ones, that individuals pay the most in taxes. Liberal health 
regimes are very costly, if one considers the proportion of public expenditure 
on health relative to total public expenditure. Public investment in education 
is considerable, although inferior to that in the Scandinavian countries, but it 
is very weak in vocational training. As for unemployment, the liberal 
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countries have better results than all the other regimes. They also perform 
well concerning the general employment rate and the labour force partici- 
pation rate of women. When it comes to political participation, the liberal 
model ranks second after the social-democratic regime on all variables except 
those dealing with voter turnout, where it ranks last. 

In the social-democratic model, investment in the public sphere is exten- 
sive: public administration expenditure and receipts, social security transfers 
(but not other transfers and subsidies) and education and vocational training 
expenditures set this regime apart from the others. It should be emphasized 
that the efforts made in education seem to be bearing fruit since these coun- 
tries have the highest proportion of scientists and research and development 
technicians. This is also the regime that has the highest taxes, which in part 
explains the sizeable government receipts. As for employment, the social- 
democratic regimes have low unemployment levels, high rates of employ- 
ment in public administration and high professional participation rates 
among women. Finally, the social-democratic model distinguishes itself from 
the other regimes by its high scores on measures of political participation 
(voter turnout rates, levels of trust towards others, the number of newspapers 
read, and the proportion of unionized wage-earners). 

The conservative regime is also characterized by relatively high levels of 
investment in the public sphere (current public administration expenditure, 
health, vocational training, social security transfers). It also takes in, much 
like the social-democratic regime, significant government receipts, but rela- 
tively little in the form of income taxes; moreover, social security contri- 
butions made by employees and by companies are very high. Both general 
and long-term unemployment rates are high (as in the Latin countries). In 
addition, the predominance of the ‘male breadwinner’ model results in low 
employment rate for women, which keeps the employment rate for the popu- 
lation as a whole modest. Finally, although the conservative regime countries 
have the highest voter turnout rates, other variables measuring political 
Participation suggest that it is not very high. 

Finally, the Latin regime bears a strong resemblance to the conservative 
regime, but public administration expenditure is generally more limited, 
though still above that of the liberal countries. A large share of the expendi- 
ture takes the form of social security transfers, the largest of all the regimes. 
In addition, it is largely employer contributions (rather than income taxes) 
that finance these social security programmes. Here, investments in health, 
education, and vocational training are the lowest. Both general and long-term 
unemployment rates are high, and women have labour force participation 
rates even lower than in the conservative model. Lastly, political participation 
in the countries belonging to this regime is much lower than the average for 
the other regimes. 

Only one country is misclassified when its figures are compared with 
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Figure 5 Hierarchical Cluster Analysis Using All Variables (1986-90) 
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more qualitative, classical political analyses: the Netherlands, classified here 
with the conservative countries and not, as most authors do, with the social- 
democratic countries. Recent work by Esping-Andersen (1999a) suggests, 
however, that the Netherlands has a social assistance model (coverage, pro- 
gramme structures and generosity in redistribution) similar to the social- 
democratic regime, but that other measures, like the extent of social and 
family services, indicate greater affinity with the conservative type. 


Welfare Regimes in the Mid-1980s 


We have evaluated the stability of these regimes through time by performing 
additional analyses on the same variables, this time covering the period of the 
mid-1980s.15 The results again matched the same typology, as can be seen in 
Figure 5. The liberal countries clustered together (Canada, the US, the UK, 
New Zealand, Australia, to which, here again, Ireland and Iceland are added), 
as did the countries having a conservative profile (Belgium, France, Germany, 
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Austria and, again, the Netherlands), the countries having a social-democratic 
profile (Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Finland), and finally the Latin countries 
(Greece and Portugal). As in Figure 4, the dendrogram displays the similarity 
between the conservative and Latin regimes; this proximity explains in part 
why Spain and Italy are found under the conservative, rather than the Latin, 
regime. 

As far as the variables used in our model can tell, the convergence of 
economic markets does not seem to have affected the way welfare regimes 
are shaped: the four types persisted over a period of about 10 years. It would 
thus seem, as Palier and Bonoli (1999: 402) suggest, that once established, 
these basic political profiles generally hold together well and promote conti- 
nuity rather than change: we see that path dependency predominates, so that 
political arrangements sustain through time the distinctions among the 
welfare regimes of the countries under study. 


Confirming the Typology for Each of the Three Interrelated 
lá ponents of Regimes 


We have hypothesized that the resilience of the welfare regimes rests on a 
mutual reinforcement, over the years, between patterns of social situations, 
of public policies and of political participation that characterize each of the 
regimes: each component assumes, in each country, a specific form that is in 
fact dictated by the development of the regime with which the country is 
associated. We thus expect to find the same country grouping when we 
examine separately the social indicators corresponding to each of the three 
components. Our results conform to these expectations on the whole, with 
slight deviations that may be explained in part by the limited number of 
variables available in certain cases (especially with respect to political 
participation). 

Results from the analysis for social programmes are illustrated in 
Figure 6. We can discern four distinct models of social and economic policy 
organization. The countries of the liberal and social-democratic types are 
very clearly identified. Some ambiguity is nevertheless present between the 
Latin and conservative regimes. Italy and Spain (of the Latin regime) are 
classified with the conservative model, thus leaving Portugal and Greece 
alone in one group. An examination of the variables!é shows that Italy and 
Spain have social and fiscal policies similar to those of the conservative coun- 
tries, while Greece and Portugal have less generous programmes. 

Figure 7 presents the analysis of social situations. The typology is quite 
clear, and it differs from Figure 4 in three cases only: France falls under the 
social-democratic regime, and Portugal and Ireland are grouped with the con- 
servative countries. Á closer look at the variables shows that France has a high 
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rate of employment in public administration and a sizeable contingent of 
technicians and scientists in research and development, much like the social- 
democratic countries; but this does not mean that it truly belongs to this 
regime, for it diverges from it in a number of other indicators for social situ- 
ations. Portugal stands out from the averages for the Latin regime countries 
because of better employment circumstances (unemployment, paid employ- 
ment in general and among women), an area in which it comes closer to the 
conservative regime. Finally, Ireland has a few social characteristics in 
common with the conservative countries. 

In the case of political participation (illustrated in Figure 8), we see three 
distinct models of political mobilization — a coincidence with Esping- 
Andersen’s views. The liberal and the social-democratic countries form their 
own separate groups, while the conservative and the Latin countries make up 
only one. Here again the Netherlands fall into an unexpected category, since 
the country aligns itself with the liberal regime; such a result is not unusual 
in qualitative policy analyses, and it illustrates the complex nature of this 
country. 


Thus, a few of the variables we have analysed do not conform to the logic 
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Figure 7 Hierarchical Cluster Analysis Using Only the Social Situation Variables 
(1993-8) 
Note, The dendrogram is based on the Ward amalgamation method; distance measure: squored 


of welfare regimes (for example, the rationale presiding over the construction 
of a strong state in France), which leads to a few anomalies in the way our 
results play out for each of the three regime components. Even so, we see 
very close linkages between the organization of social programmes in these 
different societies, the social situations that have resulted from these social 
policies, and the political participation that mobilizes citizens to shape social 
programmes. It thus seems plausible that the stability of these welfare regimes 
reflects the strength of these linkages and their resilience when confronted 
with the effects of the economic transformations caused by globalization. 
Our analyses allow us to reach for a supplementary objective: to situate 
Canada among ‘the worlds of welfare capitalism’, to examine its similarities 
and its differences with other societies and regimes, to characterize its 
possible evolution, taking into account its past (path dependency) as well as 
the constraints of its international environment. This is the question we 


finally turn to. 
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Figure 8 Hierarchical Cluster Analysis Using Only the Political Participation Variables 
(1993-8) 
Note: The dendrogram is based on the Ward amalgamation method; distance measure: squared 


Canada is a Liberal Country, But . . 


Canada, as we have seen in the various figures shown earlier, belongs to the 
liberal welfare regime. There is nothing surprising about that, particularly 
given its geographical proximity to the US and the magnitude of its economic 
exchanges with that country (Banting, 1996). But the data in the second 
column of Table 1 give us reason to believe that it is closer, in some specific 
respects, to social-democratic, conservative and Latin perspectives. 

Public expenditures and receipts represent, in Canada, a relatively small 
proportion of the gross domestic product, as in the other liberal countries. 
But that proportion is still higher in Canada than in the other members of 
the liberal regime, and it comes close to the proportion in the conservative 
and Latin countries, although it does not reach the level of the social- 
democratic countries. Social security transfers are also very small in Canada, 
as in the other liberal countries. In contrast to these latter, however, Canada 
uses subsidies and other transfers only very modestly. In the matter of public 
receipts, the profile for Canada is similar to that of other liberal countries, 
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given the low payroll taxes paid by employees and employers. Income taxes 
are nevertheless slightly higher, a situation that brings us a little closer to that 
of the social-democratic countries, while distinguishing us markedly from the 
conservative and Latin countries. Moreover, the rate of public administration 
employment is also higher than in other regimes, with the obvious exception 
of the social-democratic regime. 

Canada devotes a significant proportion of its public expenditure to 
health, as do the other liberal countries. But it sets itself apart in that its public 
outlays for education bring it somewhat closer to the social-democratic coun- 
tries. These outlays do not, however, extend to vocational training, in which 
the social-democratic states are the only ones to invest heavily. 

What is the outcome of these various public interventions in Canada? 
Our unemployment rate is closer to that of the conservative and Latin 
regimes than to that of the liberal and social-democratic regimes, where it is 
limited respectively by low levels of social transfers, and by active employ- 
ment policies. Canada has, however, relatively little long-term unemploy- 
ment. The employment rate is high, comparable to that for the 
social-democratic regimes and a little higher than that for the liberal regimes. 
The labour force participation rate for women is also high, as in the last two 
regimes. Finally, in the matter of political participation, Canada is a long way 
from the situation in the social-democratic countries, coming much closer to 
the liberal countries, except with respect to daily newspaper readership, 
where it falls almost to the low level of the Latin countries. 

In short, Canada is a liberal country, but certain peculiarities set it apart 
from the liberal regime. Public interventions in Canada are a little more pro- 
nounced, and in certain respects social situations approach, if only timidly, 
those prevailing in Europe. But political participation remains relatively low, 
particularly if one compares it to social-democratic countries. 


Conclusion 


In this study we have tried to demonstrate, using new empirical data, that 
some advanced societies systematically differ in their choices when it comes 
to the interdependence between social expenditure and economic perform- 
ance. Despite the influence of macroeconomic constraints (Clement and 
Myles, 1994; Banting, 1996; Soskice, 1999), our results confirm the presence 
and persistence in these societies of significant distinctions in social policy 
organization, in struggles over social inequality, and in the interrelationships 
between the state, the market and the family. 

Using hierarchical cluster analysis, applied to a set of quantitative indi- 
cators, we have validated the typologies of Esping-Andersen and of Leibfried, 
Ferrera and Bonoli, which hypothesized the existence of four welfare regimes: 
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liberal, social-democratic, conservative and Latin. Comparing results has 
allowed us to reject, at least for the period from the mid-1980s to the mid- 
1990s, the hypothesis of an overall convergence of regimes resulting from the 
constraints of economic markets. We were able to shed light on the stability 
of the regimes by analysing in turn each theoretical component of the model: 
social programmes, social situations and political participation. The typology 
can be reproduced — with only slight deviations — using data about each of the 
components taken separately; we interpreted this parallelism as indicative of 
close ties between the organization of social programmes in these societies, the 
social situations that are in part the result of social policies, and the political 
participation that leads people, to a greater or lesser extent, to work in concert 
in order to shape social programmes. The stability of regimes suggests that 
current choices closely depend on past choices (path dependency), a fact that 
fails to point towards convergence for the future. 

Finally, by comparing the results for Canada with the averages for each 
regime, we observed an overall similarity with liberal countries. But in some 
ways Canada also resembles other regimes, and in particular the social-demo- 
cratic one: public interventions are more pronounced there than in the other 
liberal countries, which reflects the particularities of our political situation 
and the resilience of our own path. 


Notes 


The support of the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council and of the 
University of Montreal is gratefully acknowledged. The article was translated from 
the French by Robert Sullivan. 


1 At least before taxes and transfers, in the case of Canada. 

2 This is in fact the notion that Amartya Sen (1999) advances in Development as 
Freedom. 

3 Castles and Mitchell (1993) also propose adding another type to Esping- 
Andersen’s classification, located at the Antipodes and comprising Australia and 
New Zealand. These countries would be characterized by state interventions with 
respect to inequalities aimed, on the one hand, at the labour market (and indeed 
at pre-tax and transfers income), and consisting, on the other hand, in rather 
generous, if means-tested, income maintenance programmes. The data on public 
policies that are available to us at this point in our research, which emphasize social 
programmes expenditures rather than income tax issues, do not allow us to test 
this hypothesis here. 

4 The notion of decommodification of the workforce refers to the scope of freedom 
that social actors have, under a given welfare regime, to sell (or not sell) their 
labour on the market to achieve an acceptable standard of living (Martin, 1997). 
To be sure, in all advanced capitalist societies work remains the main source of 
livelihood for individuals, but it also brings about social inequality. People who 
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have no choice but to depend on their labour to meet their daily subsistence needs 
find themselves at a disadvantage when dealing with the owners of the means of 
production. In order to reduce the social inequality caused by the market, 
advanced societies have adopted various decommodification rights. These rights 
translate into social policies that allow citizens to opt at will for non-work when 
they deem it necessary, without significant losses in employment rights, income, 
or general material well-being (Esping-Andersen, 1999b). The process of decom- 
modification may take the form of benefits granting access to government services 
in education, health care, income security, etc. The degree of decommodification 
will vary according to the ideological values (liberty, equality, solidarity) mainly 
emphasized in a particular society. 
To return to Esping-Andersen (1999b), this defamilialization of social policy 
constitutes a prerequisite for reconciling work and motherhood for women. A 
high level of defamilialization in social policy means that the state is committed to 
funding programmes that convert unpaid labour into paid services. Conversely, 
familialisuc societies (with low or non-existent levels of defamilialization) 
maintain that in most circumstances the family is where the social needs of family 
members should be met, an orientation reflecting a predilection for the traditional 
model in which males are the primary, if not the exclusive, breadwinners. 
We have occasion to come back to this point towards the end of the article, when 
we examine in greater detail the place of Canada in the worlds of ‘welfare 
capitalism’. 
Obinger and Wagschal (2001) briefly allude to the presence of this mutual 
causality in Esping-Andersen’ 8 perspective. 
Among the various methods for grouping variables or cases (for instance, factorial 
analyses of different kinds), this is the method of choice, especially since in this 
case we have a large number of variables but few cases. 
Put more simply, it is as though one were asking the model to separate the cases 
into the two most internally homogeneous subsets possible, but with the highest 
degree of difference possible between them (based on the multidimensional 
distance between the cases). Once these two subsets have been determined, one 
then performs the same operation again on each of them, and so on down the line. 
The variables used in this research have been taken from the statistical sources of 
the OECD, the UN, UNICEF, the World Bank, work by Knack and Keefer 
(1997), the Social Security Online website in the US, and the World Values Survey. 
Detailed information on statistical sources is available from the authors on request. 
A summary list of variables has already been presented in Figure 3, and a more 
detailed version is given in Table 1. 
We did, however, redo our analyses, substituting for the Euclidean squared 
distance method the block, Euclidean, Minkowski and Chebychev methods; this 
did not alter the original outcome. 
No rule specifies exactly where to stop the disaggregation into finer and finer 
subsets, which would ultimately result in simply recognizing that each case (or 
country) has its own specificity. But such an outcome is hardly useful for identi- 
fying regimes, and thus similarities among countries, as Esping-Andersen (1990, 
19992) has demonstrated. We justify in greater detail, later on, our choice of the 
four-group model. 
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14 It should nevertheless be emphasized that a five-group analysis shows Canada and 
the US moving closer together (a convergence to which we return later). It is 
moreover noteworthy that in addition to this case, three of the four groups are 
regional in nature (the social-democratic countries of Northern Europe, the 
conservative countries of Continental Europe, the Latin countries of Southern 
Europe). As Banting (1996) argues, the geographic proximity of countries 
probably has an impact on the development of their social policies: because of 
economic exchanges and of workforce migration between contiguous countries or 
regions, certain social programmes (e.g. those having to do with employment, 
education and health care) must become more compatible and even comply with 
international and interregional agreements, which can, up to a certain point, bring 
about a homogenization of social situations. 

15 It is difficult to extend this analysis further into the past because before the 1980s 
the base data were not uniformly aggregated for a group of countries similar to 
the one we have studied. 

16 Detailed supporting statistics are available from the authors on request. 
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NJ The Promise of Random-Assignment 
Social Experiments for 
Understanding Well-Being 

and Behavior 


Introduction 


lassical sociological and psychological theories of how family environ- 

ments and broader social structures affect individuals” well-being viewed 
individuals as passive objects of the influences of environmental factors. 
Theory and research focused on identifying crucial elements of social class 
(e.g. Davis and Havinghurst, 1946), parenting (e.g. Baumrind, 1968; Kohn, 
1959, 1963), and the processes by which these factors influenced human 
development and well-being. In essence, this approach presumed that indi- 
viduals were a tabula rasa, and their development was the sum total of their 
experiences (Locke, 1892). 

Recent life course and developmental theory has both challenged the 
view of individuals as passive recipients, and highlighted the reciprocal nature 
of a broad set of contextual forces. This shift toward a more agentic view of 
individuals has emphasized the role that individuals play in their own 
development. For example, theories of parenting now recognize that parental 
behavior is determined, at least in part, by characteristics of children such as 
age, gender and temperament (Bell, 1968; Lewis, 1981; Kagan, 1989; Sameroff 
and Chandler, 1975). 

Elder (1974, 1999), Magnusson (1995) and others assign a central role to 
human agency in all developmental processes. Drawing upon examples of 
how families coped with depression-related hardships through work and 
residential strategies, Elder (1999) summarizes his ‘principle of human 
agency’ as follows: ‘Individuals construct their own life courses through the 
choices and actions they take within the opportunities and constraints of 
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history and social circumstances’ (Elder, 1999: 15). Magnusson stresses the 
processes in which ‘the individual is an active, intentional part of the environ- 
ment within which he or she acts’ (Magnusson, 1995: 34). 

Empirical studies that aspire to gauge the impacts of contexts on indi- 
viduals’ well-being and behavior have not kept up with these theoretical 
developments. All too often, the empirical studies associate outcomes of 
interest with naturally occurring differences in family conditions or contexts 
such as neighborhood conditions. As we explain later, this approach assumes 
that the contexts in which individuals find themselves are completely beyond 
their control (or, in the case of younger children, their parents’ control). 
Failure to address this problem may bias, perhaps severely, estimates of the 
effects of contexts on individuals. 

Experiments in which individuals are randomly assigned to their 
contexts provide a solution to this problem. Typically, experimental research 
conjures up images of small-scale laboratory experiments or medical trials. 
However, a number of large-scale social experiments have been undertaken 
that provide unique opportunities for social scientists. For example, a recent 

welfare reform experiment randomly assigned income support 
recipients to either a ‘treatment’ group, in which they were offered a generous 
financial incentive for working, or a control group, in which they continued 
to live under the old rules of the Income Assistance program. For the children 
in these families, this experiment constitutes randomized assignment to an 
enriched family economic environment, which can be used to assess the 
impact of family economic resources on children’s development. 

This article explains the utility of random-assignment experiments for 
sociological and developmental studies. We begin with a review of the 
methodological issues, discussing the conditions that may lead studies that 
rely on naturally occurring variation in contexts to be biased, and explaining 
how random assignment solves this bias problem. We then review methods 
and results from two recent sets of random-assignment experiments, one 
manipulating family economic conditions and the other manipulating neigh- 
borhood conditions. We conclude with a discussion of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the experimental approach. 


Background 


To frame methodological issues in establishing causal associations and 
motivate the role of random-assignment experiments in solving them, take 
the example of an analysis of the determinants of an individual’s well-being. 
For illustrative purposes we focus on family and neighborhood determi- 
nants of child development, but our analysis applies equally to other 
outcomes in other stages in life. In a simple model, an individual’s well-being 
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influences.? 

Our interest is in obtaining unbiased estimates of the effects of import- 
ant elements of family and neighborhood context on our outcome. Our focus 
is on a crucial problem with any regression-based estimation of this model: 
family and neighborhood contextual conditions are not allocated randomly 
across children. As a result, estimates of their impacts may be biased, perhaps 
seriously, by a failure to consider the processes by which family and neigh- 
borhood contextual conditions arise. 

In the case of extra-familial contexts such as neighborhoods, our concern 
is over the need to consider the processes by which families and children 
choose or find themselves in a given context. There are, of course, published 
studies focusing on these processes. Theory and research describe how 
elements of choice, local supply conditions, laws and regulations and 
economic constraints explain families” selection of where to live. Similarly, 
research has investigated how children select their peers and elicit parenting 
styles as well as how parents select childcare settings for their children. Our 
key point is that the implications of these context-determining processes need 
to be addressed as part of an effort to model the contextual determinants of 
child outcomes. 

Only in rare cases are the contexts in which children develop completely 
beyond the influence of children and their parents. Often these exceptional 
situations result from changes in opportunities or constraints due to policy 
changes such as the US GI Bill or changes in macroeconomic conditions such 
as the Great Depression. More common, however, is the case where family 
preferences and behaviors affect contexts. For example, parental measures 
that may influence neighborhood decisions include parents’ beliefs about the 
importance of neighborhood conditions for their children’s development, 
parental preferences regarding the desirability of living in a city vs suburbs, 
parental ability to afford expensive locations and so forth. Although a child’s 
own characteristics may affect neighborhood context (e.g. if early signs of 
delinquent behavior prompt a family to move to a better neighborhood), they 
are much more likely to affect a child’s choice of extra-familial contexts such 
as peer groups. 

In the case of family context, the analogous bias concern arises because 
family conditions or experiences are not randomly allocated to children. In 
this case, a different set of parental and child-based factors are likely to come 
into play. For example, a child’s temperament may influence the affection 
received from a parent, or parental ability, education and income may influ- 
ence the quality of the early home learning environment. 

The omission of explicit measures of a parental characteristic will bias 
the estimates of included measures of family or neighborhood contexts to the 
extent that: (1) the omitted parental factor is an important determinant of the 
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child outcome; and (2) the omitted parental factor is correlated with the 
elements of family or neighborhood environments one seeks to estimate. 

The direction of bias in models that omit important parent and child 
characteristics is uncertain. In the case of estimating the effects of neighbor- 
hood contexts, suppose parents who are well equipped to resist the effects of 
bad neighborhoods, for example because of good coping or problem-solving 
skills, choose to live in them in order to take advantage of cheaper housing 
or perhaps shorter commuting times. Unless measures of parental com- 
petence are included in the model, the estimated effects of bad neighborhoods 
or schools on youth outcomes will be small and downwardly biased. 
However, if parents were somehow randomly allocated across neighbor- 
hoods, assuring that coping and problem-solving skills were not related to 
neighborhood of residence, then we would likely see a larger, unbiased effect 
of neighborhood on youth outcomes. 

But it is also possible that parents especially ill- equipped to handle bad 
neighborhoods or schools are most likely to live in them, because these 
parents lack the problem-solving or other skills that would enable them to 
move to better neighborhoods. In this case, the positive correlation between _ 
poor neighborhood or school conditions and poor child outcomes results in 
part from the inability of parents to avoid either. The failure to specify which 
characteristics of parents and families determine their choice of neigh- 
borhood residence leads to an overestimation of the effects of current 
neighborhood conditions on children’s outcomes. 


Random Assignment as a Solution to the Bias Problem 


A preferred solution to these problems is to rely on data in which families or 
individuals are randomly assigned to the contexts of interest. Of course, 
laboratory-based random assignment of individuals to a bewildering assort- 
ment of treatments has a long tradition in psychology. Unfortunately, few 
treatments feasible in laboratory experiments approximate the family and 
extra-familial risk, protective and other contextual factors of interest to soci- 
ologists and developmental scientists. 

Random assignment of children to parents is possible in animal but not 
human studies (e.g. Suomi, 1997). However, studies of children of parents 
who have been randomized to drug treatments for depression or education 
treatments to raise earnings are examples of promising ways of using random 
assignment to assess effects of parental mental health or skills on children’s 
outcomes. Even with random assignment it is necessary to consider possible 
sources of bias that might reduce the ability to make causal inferences. Such 
problems as demoralization, non-compliance, or diffusion effects should be 
considered in the design and analysis of experiments (Shaddish et al., 2002). 
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Random assignment of children to extra-familial contexts is difficult, but 
not impossible. For example, random assignment of children from waiting 
lists to childcare settings of varying quality and even of families to neigh- 
borhoods of varying quality is both feasible and ethical. In this case, the 
random assignment of the childcare contexts effectively eliminates the corre- 
lation between omitted parental and child measures and measured context, 
thus eliminating the possibility of omitted-variable bias in estimates of the 
effects of manipulated elements of context. 


An Example of the Random Assignment of Residence 


The Moving to Opportunity (MTO) experiment randomly assigned housing 
project residents in high-poverty neighborhoods of five of the US’s largest 
cities to one of three groups: (1) a group receiving housing subsidies to move 
into low-poverty neighborhoods (called here the experimental group); (2) a 
comparison group receiving conventional Section 8 housing assistance but 
not constrained in their locations; and (3) a second comparison group receiv- 
ing no special assistance (the control group). This social experiment provided 
a unique opportunity to estimate the causal effects of neighborhood poverty 
on family and child well-being. 

Ludwig et al. (2001a) used MTO data from the Baltimore site to evaluate 
program impacts on the frequency of criminal activity among adolescents, as 
measured by the criminal offender records of the Maryland Department of 
Juvenile Justice. Although only about half of the experimental-group families 
offered assistance to move to low-poverty neighborhoods actually moved, 
they found a sizable and statistically significant experimental/control differ- 
ence in the proportion of youth who were arrested for violent and ‘other’ 
offenses. More than two years after random assignment, the proportion of 
teens in the experimental group who were arrested for a violent crime was 6 
percentage points lower than the same proportion in the control group, 
which amounts to a 60 percent reduction in the proportion of teens arrested 
for violent crime. Interestingly, the experimental group experienced an 
increase in property crime arrests, which may have been due to the presence 
of more valuable ‘loot’ in the new neighborhoods. Unlike the reduction in 
violent crime arrests for the experimental group, this property crime effect 
was concentrated within the first few years following random assignment. 

Although the disruptions that accompany any move may have played a 
role in lowering violent crime, given that the reduction’ in violent crime did 
not erode over time, it is unlikely to fully explain the program impact. That 
these reductions were greater for the experimental than the Section 8 group, 
who were more likely than the experimental group to reside in higher poverty 
neighborhoods, provides additional suggestive evidence that changes in 
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neighborhood characteristics (rather than moving per se) may be responsible 
for the observed changes in rates of arrests. 

The randomly assigned offer of assistance to move to a low-poverty 
neighborhood also improved the educational performance of elementary 
school-aged children in MTO families. Ludwig et al. (2001b) compared State 
of Maryland standardized test scores of children in experimental, Section 8 
and control group families. They found significantly higher scores for experi- 
mental group children relative to the control group. Their analysis could not 
determine whether the improvement was caused by better schools, better 
family conditions or some other change brought about by the experimental 
group offer. 

Moving to a better-off neighborhood also affected rates of maternal 
welfare receipt (Ludwig et al., forthcoming). Mothers in families assigned to 
the experimental and Section 8 group had significantly lower rates of welfare 
receipt than mothers in the control group. On average, the proportion of 
experimental families on welfare during the post-program period was just over 
6 percentage points lower than in the control group. Although Section 8 
families were nearly 5 percentage points less likely to be on welfare during the 
first post-program year, their welfare receipt did not differ from the control 
comparison group in subsequent years. Most of the differences in welfare 
receipt appeared to be caused by increased earnings in the formal labor market. 

Taken together, these analyses of the MTO study suggest that neighbor- 
hood poverty rates have important effects on juvenile crime involvement, 
school performance and economic outcomes for at least some residents of 
high-poverty neighborhoods. The random assignment nature of the experi- 
ment effectively rules out the possibility that outcome differences are caused 
by unmeasured differences in the characteristics of families or children who 
choose to move. 

At the same time, the experimental nature of the data used in these studies 
has some noteworthy weaknesses. First, as noted in our description of the 
MTO study, not all individuals offered ‘treatment’ such as the opportunity 
to move in fact take up the offer. This problem is not as worrisome as it might 
first appear. By comparing outcomes for the control group and all members 
of the treatment group — including the individuals that did not take up the 
offer — one obtains estimates of what has been termed the ‘intent-to-treat’ 
impact (Shaddish et al., 2002). This is extremely valuable for policy purposes 
since it shows the impact of offering the treatment to potential participants. 
Take-up of real-life programs is often far from universal. Consequently, it is 
important for policy-makers both to know how many families will partici- 
pate in a program, and to average the zero impacts for the non-participants 
with the perhaps positive impacts of participants. The intent-to-treat estimate 
does exactly that, and thus provides information about the effectiveness of 
the program (Shaddish et al., 2002). 
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Research issues regarding neighborhood or family influences are often 
best served by an estimate of the impact of the treatment on the subset of the 
treatment group that actually took up the offer. By imposing some assump- 
tions, the most important of which is that non-participants were not influ- 
enced at all by the treatment, it is relatively easy to estimate what is known 
as the ‘treatment on the treated’ impact? These estimates best approximate 
the causal impacts sought in most social science research studies, and provide 
evidence of the efficacy of a treatment (Shaddish et al., 2002). 

A second limitation of experiments such as MTO is that only families 
that volunteered for the experiment were randomly assigned to one of the 
three experimental groups. Eligibility was restricted to low-income families 
living in public housing in well-defined high-poverty urban neighborhoods, 
but the data were gathered only from the subset of eligible families in these 
neighborhoods who volunteered for the experiment. Whether families that 
did not volunteer would benefit from moving as much as volunteer families 
is an open question. 

A third weakness of the MTO experiments for social science research is 
that they reveal little of the processes by which the chance of moving to a 
better neighborhood benefited children and their mothers. Residential 
mobility can bring about a host of changes in family conditions, schools, 
community organizations, peer groups and job opportunities. Families were 
randomly assigned to receive differing degrees of mobility assistance, but not 
to differing schools, peer groups or jobs. Thus, the power of random assign- 
ment to establish causal associations is limited to impacts of residential 
mobility assistance on outcomes of interest. Of course, it is valuable to 
estimate the degree to which families in the different treatment groups 
differed in terms of school quality, social capital connections and the like. But 
causal inference regarding these factors is unwarranted because these contexts 
are the result of choices made by families, rather than random assignment of 
families to these conditions. 


An Example of Random Assignment of Family Resources 


How family economic resources affect children’s development is a contro- 
versial question in the social sciences (Mayer, 1997; Duncan and Brooks- 
Gunn, 1997). Useful here are a number of random-assignment social 
experiments begun in the early to mid-1990s that implemented various 
packages of welfare reform, some of which increased family resources 
whereas others did not. We concentrate on evidence from four experiments 
whose evaluations tracked family process and child well-being compiled by 
Morris et al. (2001). 

The first of the four experiments, the National Evaluation of 
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Welfare-to-Work Strategies Child Outcome Study (NEWWS COS), 
included two experimental treatment streams — labor force attachment (LFA) 
and human capital development (HCD) — offered to welfare recipients in 
Atlanta, Grand Rapids, and Riverside (Hamilton et al., 2000; McGroder et 
al., 2000). LFA programs required most participants to look immediately for 
work; the HCD program placed participants in adult basic education and 
vocational training programs. None of the NEWWS treatments provided 
wage supplements or other work-related financial incentives, although a 
financial penalty was imposed for non-compliance. 

In contrast, all of the remaining three experiments provided financial 
incentives for employment. The Canadian Self-Sufficiency Project (SSP) was 
a pure ‘make-work-pay’ approach offering a very generous, but temporary 
(three-year) earnings supplement for full-time work (at least 30 hours per 
week) (Morris and Michalopolous, 2000). The Minnesota Family Indepen- 
dence Program (MFIP) combined participation mandates, ‘make-work-pay’ 
incentives and services in a way that constitutes a somewhat more generous 
version of Minnesota’s previous TANF program (Gennetian and Miller, 
2000). The program included two treatment streams: (1) ‘Mandatory MFIP’, 
which allowed working welfare recipients to keep more of their welfare 
income when they went to work, and included a participation mandate of 
30 or more hours per week of employment and training services, and (2) 
‘MFP Incentives Only’, which combined all of the features of the Manda- 
tory MFIP program without the participation mandates. Finally, Milwau- 
kee’s New Hope Project combined various ‘make-work-pay’ strategies with 
some employment services (Bos et al., 1999). For parents who worked 30 
hours plus per week, New Hope provided an earnings supplement, child- 
care and health insurance subsidies and, if needed, a short-term community 
service job. Participants in the New Hope experiment volunteered for the 
program. 

We focus on the treatments’ impacts on achievement outcomes for 
younger children — who were primarily in elementary school during the 
program and the follow-up surveys. Mothers reported some of the achieve- 
ment measures; others were drawn from teacher surveys and assessments of 
the children. 

Table 1, taken from Morris et al.’s (2001) appendix tables A.1 and AS, 
shows program impacts — standardized differences in the school achievement 
of the children in the program and control groups — of the various reform 
packages. It clearly shows that welfare packages directed at mothers can have 
positive effects on children's achievement and behavior. 

In the case of New Hope, teachers blind to the experiment reported the 
academic achievement of program-group children to be significantly higher 
than that of control children, with the effect size amounting to one-quarter 
of a standard deviation.> Much of this impact was concentrated on boys, for 
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Table 1 Experimental Impacts on Hementary School-Age Children's Academic 
Achievement 


Programs with no financial incentives 
Riverside HCD .03 
Grand Rapids HCD .03 
Atlanta HCD .10 
Riverside LFA —.04 
Grand Rapids LFA 03 
Atlanta LFA 19*** 
Programs with financial incentives 
Mandatory MFIP .15* 
MFIP Incentive .14* 
SSP A oc 14** 
New Hope .08 25°" 
Source: Morris et al. (2001). 
Note: Numbers in the table show achievement differences between children in the 
A LR gia as a fraction of the standard deviation of the 
measure in the group. ‘HCD’ human 
treatments; ‘LFA’ denotes labor treatments. 


* p<.10; “p< .05; **p< .01. 


whom the program impact was more than one-third of a standard deviation. 
Smaller, but still significant, achievement impacts were found in the Min- 
nesota MFIP, the Canadian SSP and the Atlanta LFA site of NEWWS. 
Looking across the various experiments, the programs promoting both work 
and family income (SSP, MFIP and New Hope) had the most consistent 
positive impacts on children’s achievement, whereas the various NEWWS 
programs, all of which promoted work but not income (increases in earnings 
were offset by decreases in welfare receipt), had far fewer consistent, positive 
impacts. 


Discussion 


Our reading of the sociological and developmental science literature on 
family and other contextual influences shows a woeful neglect of possible 
biases caused by the actions of the individuals whose well-being is being 
studied. Life course and developmental theory assigns a prominent role to 
human agency. If, as seems likely, agentic actions by individuals or their 
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parents shape the constellation of risk, protective and other vital contextual 
factors they experience, then failure to address the resulting bias in empirical 
work may produce misleading understanding of the role of context. 

A tradition of random experiments involving contexts of potential 
interest to sociologists and developmentalists is alive and well in the policy 
research area. Since many of these experiments have gathered explicit infor- 
mation on family process, child development and adult behavior, they repre- 
sent fruitful sources of variation in contexts of interest. 

We advocate that sociologists and developmentalists consider reorient- 
ing some of their data collection strategies toward situations producing 
random or quasi-random variability in the contexts of interest. In terms of 
random-assignment experiments, the policy world is producing an increas- 
ing number of interesting social experiments that either manipulate contexts 
directly or manipulate factors that in turn influence choice of context. 

In the absence of genuine random assignment, researchers can often 
profit from exploiting quasi-random variation in contexts of interest. Such 
variation rarely exists in the kinds of samples used in most existing studies. 
A first example of such natural experiments is Joy et al.’s (1986) study of the 
impacts of television on aggression. They took advantage of the fact that a 
town in northwestern Canada had a delayed introduction to television 
because its valley location blinded it to channel transmitters for several years. 
The researchers were able to collect data both before and after the introduc- 
tion of television. They found that two years after the introduction of just 
one television channel, the Canadian-owned government channel, boys and 
girls of all ages showed increased verbal and physical aggression. 

Second, rather than rely on maternal-driven differences in family size to 
study the effects of family size on family economic outcomes, Bronars and 
Grogger (1994) used twin vs singleton births as an exogenous source of 
increased family size. They find large, but only short-run effects of such 
births on maternal labor force participation, poverty and welfare receipt of 
unmarried women, and no corresponding effects for married women. 

Third, to secure exogenous variation in military service for assessing the 
effects of military service on career success, Angrist (1990) uses the results of 
draft lotteries for the Vietnam War. He finds that men who were drafted had 
earnings 15 percent lower than the earnings of men whose draft numbers 
exempted them from service. 

All in all, using random or quasi-random assignment studies to take the 
endogeneity problem seriously will complicate further the already compli- 
cated nature of empirical work in social science research. On the other hand, 
opportunities along these lines abound. The number of large-scale random- 
ized experiments conducted in the social sciences has increased substantially 
over the past several years. Sociologists and developmentalists need to join 
forces with the experimenters to ensure that future randomized social science 
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trials incorporate key process and developmental outcome measures at both 
baseline and follow-up. 


Notes 


We are grateful to the Family and Child Well-Being Research Network of the 
National Institute of Child Health and Human Development (U01 HD30947-06) for 
supporting this research and Dan Levy for providing research assistance. Portions of 
the article parallel an assessment of methodological problems in neighborhood 
research presented in Duncan and Raudenbush (1999) and of the more general endo- 
geneity problem presented in Duncan et al. (2000). 


1 This model, in which individual i’s well-being (y,) is an additive function of i’s 
family (FAM;) and neighborhood contextual (CON,) influences, plus a residual 
error term (e,), can be written: 


= A' FAM, +B’ CON; +e. (1) 


How to obtain unbiased estimates of A’ and B’, the respective effects of important 
elements of family and neighborhood context on our outcome of interest? This 
article focuses on a crucial problem with equation (1): FAM and CON conditions 
are not allocated randomly across children. As a result, estimates of A’ and B’ may 
be biased, perhaps seriously, by a failure to consider the process by which FAM 
and CON conditions arise. In the case of CON — extra-familial contexts such as 
neighborhoods — our concern can be expressed in the form of a supplemental 


equation: 
CON, = C’ par, + D’ child, + f, (2) 


where par, and child, represent respective sets of parental and the individual child’s 

ics that determine CON. Equation (2) reflects the process by which 
families and children choose or in some other way find themselves in 2 given 
context. 

2 In the simplest case, the ‘treatment on the treated’ impact is just the ‘intent-to- 
treat’ impact divided by the fraction of the treatment group taking up the program 
offer (Shaddish et al., 2002). 

3 In terms of the more familiar IQ scale, this would correspond to a four IQ-point 


difference. 
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When Methods Make a Difference 


Introduction 


s a discipline, sociology is a unique repository of a diverse array of 
ethodological perspectives. True to its structurally marginal position 
in the presence of more funded disciplines, and its recent history, sociology 
has been blessed by the absence of a single methodological paradigm. In 
effect, sociology is in the unusual position of being simultaneously influenced 
by innovations in methods across a range of other disciplines, which them- 
selves are more influenced by internal methodological traditions or cultures 
(Wheaton, 2001). If this is the case, then sociologists may also better under- 
stand the interrelationships between available analytical techniques than 
many closely related disciplines. 

Despite this ironic advantage accruing from what may be a presumptive 
disadvantage, the diffusion of methodological innovation within the disci- 
pline meets inevitable resistance. Often, our first response to a new method 
is to be sceptical about the necessity or worth of learning yet another 
approach to understanding data. A historical example will make the point. In 
the 1970s, logistic regression was treated as a ‘new’ approach, a step beyond 
the more secure and familiar ordinary least square (OLS) regression model. 
A common response was to demonstrate how OLS regression (in this form 
with a dichotomous outcome, called the ‘linear probability model’) may 
approximate results from logistic regression when the average probability of 
the outcome event was between .2 and .8 (Knoke, 1975; Goodman, 1976; 
Cleary and Angel, 1984). Eventually, however, the diffusion of logistic regres- 
sion bred familiarity and comfort, and the initial response seemed unneces- 
sary. The only thing achieved by such detours is a delay in using the more 
generally appropriate model, while entertaining the possibility of errors due 
to applying an approximation. 

I have been struck by the resistance to new methods, and thus new ways 
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of thinking about analysis. This resistance comes in a few generic forms, such 
as “technical solutions don’t solve anything’, or ‘strong findings surface even 
with weak methods’, or ‘new methods don’t change the result anyway’. 
While it is entirely understandable that we want to simplify a complex task, 
and absorb the new into what we already know, I take issue with these state- 
ments, because they each have potentially pernicious consequences for the 
state of substantive literatures in social science. 

I demonstrate in this article the danger in assuming that methods do not 
change the state of what we ‘know’, using a series of examples. The general 
point is the same throughout: changing methods can change what we see. 
Although all of my examples speak to differences in quantitative approaches 
to data, my point is generic, and most certainly applies to differences in quali- 
tative methods as well. 

To concentrate on the substantive implications of each example, and to 
maintain an eye on the main point, I forego detailed discussion of the techni- 
calities involved. 


General Themes 


Several lessons are intended in these examples, which can be stated at the 
outset: 


1. Substantive literatures are set off course by inappropriate and/or inade- 
quate applications of methods, and the effects on these literatures can be 
persistent. 

2, The timing and sequencing of events cannot be ignored without signifi- 
cant risk of misleading results. 

3. It is preferable, always, to think in terms of models, rather than equa- 
tions, even when analysing results for one outcome. 

4. Despite common understandings to the contrary, effects of variables 
which cross levels of social reality not only can be estimated, but may be 
crucial to our understanding of social processes at any chosen level of 
social reality. 

5. Life history is a form of context which bestows meaning on interactions 
with the current social environment, and for the same reasons as just 
cited, cannot be ignored. 

6. Capturing complexity and subtlety with quantitative techniques is 
possible, if we think carefully about matching ideas to the models we test. 


Two other assumptions inform my examples. First, I assume throughout that 
intuition is often an impediment rather than a ‘good’ in social research. The 
‘intuitive approach’ is seen as more understandable, therefore more credible, 
more communicable, and consequently, as somehow taking precedence as a 
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criterion in judging the worth of new ideas. This is a case of the tail wagging 
the dog: intuition is only what we know so far. Second, from the perspective 
of detecting and capturing the subtlety and complexity of the empirical world 
adequately, Occam’s Razor — the dictum that the simplest explanation is most 
likely to be correct - may be a form of oppression. The essential problem is 
that parsimony becomes a tyranny that prevents searching for and capturing 
the greater complexity that could be there and simply will not go away. 
Occam’s Razor is often cited too early and too often in the history of a 
research question, preventing a full consideration of alternatives. Ultimately, 
we don't know whether the best explanation should be the simplest, but we 
do know it should be the one that applies most generally. Often, these issues 


are in tension in research. 


Example 1: From Cross-Sectional to Longitudinal Data 


We begin with a demonstration of the difference between using cross- 
sectional vs longitudinal data, based on data from the Toronto Mental Health 
and Stress Study (Turner and Wheaton, 1991). Cross-sectional studies still 
predominate in research, because they offer faster access to a result and are 
cheaper than longitudinal studies. We accept results from cross-sectional 
studies primarily because of an implicit agreement to do so, given their preva- 
lence. But there are classic problems these studies raise. One commonly 
stated concern is the ambiguity of causal assumptions made in cross-sectional 
data. 

Our example considers a typical estimate from cross-sectional data of the 
effect (standardized) of marital quality on depression. I used LISREL 8.5 
(Scientific Software International, 2001) to produce the following results, 
although the full measurement model for each concept is not shown or dis- 
cussed. It is enough to point out that there are multiple measures for both 
marital quality and depression; here, we focus only on relationships among 
the underlying latent variables for each. 

Figure la represents a cross-sectional representation of the relationship 
between marital quality and depression (based only on time 2 data from this 
study). This model specifies this relationship to reflect the assumption that 
lower marital quality causes depression but not vice versa. Note there is a 
substantial negative effect (B = —.27) of marital quality on depression. Of 
course, the credibility of this estimate depends directly on the assumption of 
unidirectional causation. This assumption cannot be easily examined in cross- 
sectional data, but if it is wrong, then the size of this effect may be quite mis- 
leading. Running two OLS regressions in sequence, one with depression as 
dependent and one with marital quality as dependent, will not solve the 
problem, since each estimate assumes no causal feedback. 
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Figure la The Cross-Sectional Approach 


Adding a control for prior depression using longitudinal data (in this 
case, 12-18 months earlier) does help separate out the possible confounding 
of the effect of marital quality with reverse causation (Figure 1b). This specifi- 
cation of the effect of depression on marital quality assumes that there is a 
cumulative effect over time, i.e. it takes time for depression to undermine 
marital quality because it takes time to erode the partner’s support for the 
depressed spouse. 

The estimated effect of marital quality in this context is halved, suggest- 
ing that it is partially spurious. Figure 1b shows why: part of the effect of 
marital quality can be attributed to the fact that depression is quite stable over 
time, and also appears to negatively affect reported marital quality over time. 
Note that we could still conduct this analysis using an OLS regression 
equation, if we wanted to. 





Figure 1b Controlling for Prior Depression 


But there is still an essential effect left out of this model: we may be 
attributing a larger impact of depression on marital quality than in fact exists 
if prior marital quality also accounts for this apparent lagged effect. This leads 
to the ‘full’ panel model in Figure 1c. Controlling for prior marital quality 
shows that there is in fact no evidence of a lagged effect of depression on 
current marital quality, despite the common hypothesis that a depressed 
spouse will result in a weaker marriage. In other words, we would have 
reached the wrong conclusion about causal reciprocity in the partial model 
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Figure Ic The Full Two-Wave Model 


This model suggests that there is some evidence of a net impact of marital 
quality on depression (the B = — .12 is significant), but the size of this impact 
is modest relative to the cross-sectional estimate. 

To this point, I have focused on the relationship between marital quality 
and depression per se. But what if this relationship is spurious in both direc- 
tions because of excluded variables which are causes of both? These could 
include socioeconomic factors, life history factors, age of children and the 
indirect effects of employment. Figure 1c makes clear that the error for the 
marital quality equation may be correlated with depression at time 2 (via an 
indirect effect through marital quality), and thus also with the error for 
depression. Taking into account this correlated error is a way of estimating 
the influence of excluded common causes in this relationship. We add this 
parameter in Figure 1d. 





Figure 1d Accounting for Correlated Error across Equations 


When we consider correlated error across equations, there is no net effect 
of marital quality on depression either. At this point results indicate that there 
is no inherent causation between marital quality and depression in either 
direction, and that the apparent effect of marital quality on depression is 
probably spurious, Le. it reflects more fundamental long-term causal pro- 
cesses that feed both into lower marital quality and higher depression. It is 
possible to control for explicitly measured background factors in a cross- 
sectional model, but the problem is that we have to then count on the fact 
that all common causes are in fact anticipated and measured in the data. 
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Figure 1e adds one other variation. This model specifies the possible 
reciprocal effect of marital quality and depression as immediate. The longi- 
tudinal panel model literature is dominated by assuming that the effects are 
either both cross-lagged or both simultaneous. But the relationships we are 
trying to detect have varying causal lags, determined by the nature of the 
causal process, and misspecification of this lag can result in seriously mis- 
leading results (Pelz and Lew, 1970). Thus, in Figures 1b and 1c, I purposely 
specified one effect as ‘instantaneous’ (the effect of marital quality on depres- 
sion), and the other as lagged (the effect of depression on marital quality), to 
make the point that models which attempt to account for causal reciprocity 
are not bound to an assumption of equal lags for the two effects. In fact, 
theory is our only guidance here, not statistical parameters. Duncan (1969) 
made this point about panel models long ago: there are multiple equivalent 
specifications of a just-identified structural model (as is the case here, where 
the number of parameters equals the number of independent pieces of infor- 
mation available to estimate those parameters), and all of those specifications 
will reproduce the covariances exactly. Thus, I argued earlier that the possible 
effect of depression on marital quality takes time, and even if the depression 
improves, the effect on marital quality may persist. 





Figure le Simultaneous Effects Specification 


In fact, the results of assuming simultaneous reciprocal effects at time 2 in 
Figure 1e are the same as for the previous model — as they should be, given the 
correlated error across equations. In other words, it does not matter whether 
we specify the effect of depression on marital quality as lagged or immediate, 
since in either case the issue of the missing variables from the model is the 
same. Whichever specification of the model we believe, we still conclude that 
there is no intrinsic effect of marital quality and depression on each other. 


Example 2: Thinking in Terms of Models, not Equations 


Research usually proceeds from the study of a specific outcome. Results are 
presented based on a prediction equation (such as in a regression) for a 
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targeted dependent variable, using a range of presumed co-equal predictors 
whose effects are compared. And yet, research in which the goal is to explain 
a single dependent variable in terms of a ‘free-for-all’ group of independent 
predictors is fundamentally ambiguous in interpretation. The problem is that 
not all independent variables are created equal. In fact, some are dependent 
on other independent variables, implying a multi-step process leading to the 
dependent variable in question. As a result, the coefficients, which reflect 
only the direct effects of each variable net of the others, are not comparable, 
since differing portions of the effects of independent variables in the model 
are absorbed by mediators of those effects which are also in the model. 

The distinction between an equation and a model is clearest in the case 
where the model is expressed by a collection of equations, in which the 
dependent variables in one or more equations appear as independent variables 
in other equations. In this approach, a single equation is pr a part of a 
model that needs to be explicated further. The advantage of specifying an 
explicit model is simple: it clarifies interpretation where an equation is inher- 
ently ambiguous, since the equation cannot produce sufficient information 
to tell us how independent variables are related to each other. The researcher 
may indeed have in mind how these variables are related, and if so, is already 
thinking in terms of a model. If this is the case, then we should specify that 
model and use it as our explicit reference point. But if the researcher does not 
have a model in mind, the single-equation approach can lead to misleading 
interpretations of coefficients, if only because more is hidden. 

The study of process is inherent in the interpretation of the results of esti- 
mating any equation, and models are a statement of a process, no matter how 
simple. Models ‘force’ a distinction between mediating variables and prior 
controls. Without this distinction, research literatures will surely be impaired 
by the resulting confusion. A common manifestation of this problem occurs 
when sets of controls in an equation include variables that are in fact media- 
tors. When such variables are ‘controlled’, part of the variable’s valid causal 
effect is interpreted as spurious, and inappropriately so (Alwin and Hauser, 
1975). 

The problem is best illustrated by an example. An article in the epidemi- 
ology literature — which shall remain unnamed — posits that household 
income is a ‘control’ in considering the effects of single-parent status on the 
chances of child conduct disorder, and uses a single-equation approach to 
understanding this effect. Figure 2a is the best graphical representation of the 
equation approach: we have two independent variables, which are correlated, 
and each has an effect on a dependent variable. If all we see are the coefficients 
from the single equation for conduct disorder, we tend to focus on those coef- 
ficients as estimates of the effects of each variable, controlling for the other. 
But there is an inherent ambiguity in this approach. The correlation between 
single-parent status and household income needs to be interpreted further. In 
effect, this correlation means that we do not know whether household 
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income is causally prior to single-parent status or single-parent status is 
causally prior to household income, or both. Our decision about this issue 
will have a crucial impact on interpretation of results, and cannot really be 
circumvented. If we accept the ambiguity of the correlation, we may be either 
underestimating or overestimating the impact of single-parent status, 
depending on which assumptions about causal dynamics hold. 


Single Parent 


i a 
= Conduct 
peee 


Disorder 


Household Income 
Figure 2a The Regression Model in Graphical Terms 


However, arguments about the need to incorporate controls into an 
equation imply a specific argument. This argument is best captured by the 
model as specified in Figure 2b, not Figure 2a. In this version of the model, 
note that household income, as a control, can only be important to the effect 
of single-parent status if it both predicts the risk of conduct disorder and 
affects the risk of single-parent status. Only in this circumstance is part of the 
impact of single-parent status spurious. The results in this model therefore 
suggest that the actual total effect of single-parent status on conduct disorder 
is equal to its net regression coefficient, i.e. .10. 


Single Parent » Conduct 
-.30 
Household Income 
Figure 2b Income as a Control 


But household income is very likely to be affected by single-parent status, 
negatively, as one moves from a two-parent to single-parent household. Thus, 
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Figure 2c respecifies the role of household income as a mediator of the effect 
of single-parent status. This model says that household income may be part 
of the problem of single-parent status, not a cause of it. In this case, the actual 
total effect of single-parent status looks very different from the impression 
given by its regression coefficient (also known as its ‘direct effect’). If the 
model in Figure 2c is true, then the total effect of single-parent status is 
actually equal to its direct and indirect effects on conduct disorder together. 
In this model, this total effect is .10 + (-3 X 4) =.22. If this model holds, we 
come to a rather different conclusion about the importance of single-parent 
status. 


Single Parent ee ee Conduct 
Disorder 


-.30 —.40 


Household Income 


Figure 2c Income as a Mediator 


It is important to see in this example that the regression equation for 
conduct disorder is the same in all three models — nothing in that regression 
will tell us which of these models holds. The difference between Figure 2a 
and both Figures 2b and 2c is that the latter two models require a second 
equation to estimate the model, an equation which specifies explicitly what 
we believe to be the nature of the relationship between the two independent 
variables. Of course, all of these models may be naive, to the extent that 
household income is in part prior and in part consequential to single-parent 
status. If this is the case, we need to resort to longitudinal data to capture the 
causal dynamic between these variables more clearly. 

Is the equation approach to blame for this problem? While the responsi- 
bility for interpretation rests with the researcher, I believe the reliance on 
single-equation problems in many research areas simply feeds the ambiguity 
in interpretation attending regression coefficients. Basically, single equations 
leave implicit essential pieces of the interpretation of effects, while models 
force us to be explicit. The ‘model’ approach assumes that it is better to be 
wrong than to be unclear. Currently, the fates of whole research literatures 
hang on the issue of whether a variable is a background control (leading to 
selection), or part of the explanation of a valid effect (a mediator). This is why 
causal models simply will not go away. 
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Example 3: Estimating and Interpreting Stability over Time 


Many theoretical perspectives depend on the presumed stability of the 
concepts at issue. For example, there may be little point to an attempt to link 
stable social environments to very unstable affective responses. The reason is 
that feelings that are volatile must be responding to more short-term situ- 
ational factors; they do not change permanently enough to match the trajec- 
tories of more stable features of social environments. 

The ‘match’ in the phenomenology of causes and outcomes is more often 
articulated in the realm of theory than method, but this issue can have major, 
albeit subtle, impacts on the empirical plausibility of a whole theoretical 
perspective. Personality theory requires that personality persists across situ- 
ations and over time, or the very concept is in question. The concept of 
distress, usually measured as a scale tapping feelings of depression and 
anxiety, and most often used in social science studies of mental health, may 
be counted as having less import in terms of ‘serious’ mental health problems 
if it changes easily and often (Dohrenwend and Dohrenwend, 1969). 

The simple test-retest correlation over time is the basis of the stability 

a measure of the consistency of a variable over time. In the 1960s 
and 1970s, the test-retest correlation dominated as a measure of stability. 
Structural equation models, however, allow the separation of stability from 
unreliability, which are confounded in the test-retest correlation, thus result- 
ing in lower estimates of stability (Heise, 1969; Wheaton et al., 1977). This is 
because these models distinguish observed variables from underlying latent 
variables which are formally free of measurement error, and thus the effects 
of unreliability in measurement as well. It is the stability of the underlying 
latent variables which is at issue in the structural equation framework. 

The three-wave model in Figure 3 shows estimates of the ‘true stability’ 
of life satisfaction from the Canadian Quality of Life survey, over a four-year 
period. Note the clear difference in the estimated stability when using 
observed measures vs the latent variable approach. The result is that we get a 
very different impression of how stable differences in life satisfaction are in 
the population. If the stability was around .45, we might speculate that life 
satisfaction is only moderately stable over time, and thus may be quite inde- 
pendent of more stable and fundamental differences in position in social hier- 
archies or social structure. But if the stability is above .8, we might be more 
likely to conclude that we are tapping into fundamental differences in how 
lives are experienced in the population, and thus give more importance to this 
issue as a reflection of social inequality or stable differences in social struc- 
tures through time. 

More generally, the simple difference between the observed stability and 
‘true’ stability can affect the course of major theoretical perspectives. The 
critique of personality in psychology developed from findings of weak 
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Observed Stabilities: 
T1-T2 = .43 T2-T3 = .45 
Figure 3 Estimating the True Stability’ of Life Satisfaction over Time 


test-retest correlations, a result which is at odds with the basic notion of per- 
sonality (Mischel, 1968). But the evidence against the existence of personal- 
ity may itself be ulumately weak, to the degree that it is based on the wrong 
model for estimating stability. What counteracts the problem in the area of 
personality is the fact that often these measures are constructed to be highly 
reliable, thus introducing less interpretive error into test-retest correlations. 
But this still leaves uncomfortable room for error, as well as non-comparable 
bases for comparison, in judging the plausibility of specific personality 
concepts. Estimating the ‘true stability’ of concepts positions these concepts 
properly in the realm of theory, and also puts the comparison of stability 
across concepts on equal ground. 

Scepticism about the importance of subjective outcomes such as life satis- 
faction, mental health, or well-being may in part be due to their presumed 
instability. If they are stable phenomena, on the other hand, they become 
essential indicators of the net costs and benefits of given social arrangements. 
In this case, a difference in method directly impacts theory. 


Example 4: The sal ma Effect of Marriage 
Reconsidered 


The preceding example suggests that research literatures may go off course 
over time due to the use of inappropriate methods. Often, the persistence of 
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Among the never married, women have slightly higher rates: 18-17 m+1 (p> .05) 


Among the married, women have significantly higher rates 15-13=+2 (p< .05) 


Differential Gain Approach 


Gam for women 


(15 — 18} 


3 





Figure 4 The ‘Sequential Contrast’ vs the ‘Differential Gain’ Approach 


these methods is based on their intuitive appeal and thus their impact on a 
larger audience. 

There is a large body of literature on the gender difference in the effect 
of marriage on well-being. This is an issue that has had prominence in public 
discourse for over a quarter of a century, and an issue that has been raised in 
countless and diverse contexts as the driving engine for just as diverse an array 
of conclusions about marriage and/or gender. A standard conclusion from 
this literature is that men benefit more from marriage than women. But this 
may be a case where intuition runs aground relative to the more formal 
demands of method. 

Recently, Kim Hall (1999) conducted a meta-analysis of this literature, 
based on 213 independent parameter estimates derived from 78 studies done 
from the 1930s up to the 1990s. To give some specificity to the issue being 
assessed in this research, Figure 4 shows some hypothetical results for this 
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issue, based on mean levels of depression in four groups: never-married 
males, never-married females, married males and married females. 

Hall points out that we cannot understand this effect properly by using 
what she calls a sequential contrast approach, represented in Figure 4. This 
approach might utilize t-test differences among never-marrieds (i.e. unmar- 
ried women vs unmarried men), followed by t-test differences among 
marrieds (i.e. married women vs married men) to build an argument for a 
gender-specific effect. In fact, much of the literature in this area has taken this 
approach. The sequential contrast approach demonstrated in Figure 4 shows 
that women are more depressed by 1 point among the never-married, and that 
this gender difference is non-significant. Among the married, however, this 
difference increases to 2 points, and is significant, suggesting that women are 
only more depressed than men when married. The problem with these tests 
is that they do not assess the hypothesis at issue directly; rather, they only 
reflect the respective within-role differences, and thus should not be used to 
infer a gender difference in mental health gain due to marriage. 

The hypothesis of a gender-specific effect of marriage requires a single 
assessment of the female difference for the married vs never married minus 
the corresponding male difference, in other words, a differential gain effect 
requiring estimation of a single interaction effect between gender and marital 
status. Figure 4 represents how this single assessment would work. The 
mental health gain for women is measured by the average reduction in 
depression, equal to 3 points. The reduction among men is 4 points, result- 
ing in a differential gain among women equal to —1, Le. they have gained 1 
less point. However, treated as a test of a gain — which is the 
appropriate test here — the difference in the difference may not be significant, 
even though significant gender differences in depression only emerged 
among the married. In other words, there is no evidence here of a gender- 
specific effect, even though the sequence of t-test differences implies there is. 
Can this pattern of results happen enough to affect the state of a literature? 
In Hall's meta-analysis, only 14 of the 213 estimates of differential gain are 
significant, and the average effect size was a very small .016. 

We note in this example that the important difference between the 
sequential contrast approach and the differential gain approach is the number 
of tests required to assess the hypothesis. The differential gain approach 
requires a single-point estimate of an interaction between gender and marital 
status. Sequential tests can only be consistent with an expected pattern of 
results given the hypothesis, because they rely on 2 contrast in findings about 
gender differences within marital status categories. Producing evidence con- 
sistent with a hypothesis and testing it are two different things. 

There are other subtle reasons beyond method which may reinforce and 
prolong use of the wrong method. These include: (1) the fact that what 
already exists in public and academic discourse takes priority as assumed 
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truth — discursive inertia; (2) the Zeitgeist resonance of ideas with political 
and social agendas; (3) ‘disturbing’ or ‘unusual’ findings tend to be rejected 
more easily; and (4) unrealized conceptual confusion about how an idea 
should best be specified or tested. 

A clue to the importance of these other issues is addressed in Hall’s meta- 
analysis. She reports that whether or not the primary hypothesis of the study 
was gender-specific gain is a major predictor of finding it to be true. In studies 
with a broader mandate, for example, to study a range of social factors in 
mental health, findings about differential gain have been consistently unsup- 
portive of the hypothesis. This could reflect either publication-bias problems 
or investigator-bias problems, or both. 

My advice here is simple: we need to be bolder in our work about 
redirecting the inertia implied by given findings, and we need to give atten- 
tion to the appropriate embodiment of ideas in the models and methods we 
use to test them. 


Example 5: HLM I: Studying the Layers of Social Class in the 
Hierarchical Linear 


There is a long and consistent literature linking social class to mental health 
stretching over at least the last 60 years (Faris and Dunham, 1939; Miech et 
al., 1999). The usual finding is that education, or income, or occupational 
status, is inversely related to mental health problems. Although this research 
literature began using aggregated ecological data, over time the primary focus 
gravitated to individual social class. Individual-level specifications of social 
inequality have been a common feature of social stratification research over 
the last half-century. There are multiple reasons as to why this is so, includ- 
ing the ease of measuring social class at the individual level. 

But another reason certainly has had an influence. Throughout the 20th 
century, both theoretical edicts and methodological demonstrations of the 
dangers of inferring relationships across levels of social hierarchy resulted in 
a widespread consensus that one cannot specify or infer cross-level relation- 
ships. The problem of this ‘ecological fallacy’, however, applied to the use of 
aggregate data to infer relationships at the individual level. Recent develop- 
ments in estimating hierarchical linear models, also known as multilevel 
models, or just HLM for short (Mason et al., 1983; Raudenbush and Bryk, 
2002), have provided a framework and a method for estimating the cross-level 
effects of higher social units (neighbourhoods, schools, workplaces, com- 
munities) on outcomes of members of these units (usually individuals). 

When we introduce social layers to the issue of social inequality, a funda- 
mental question that then comes into focus is whether social inequalities at 
different social layers operate independently, like two parallel social worlds, 
or conditionally, where the implications of social inequality at each layer 
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change depending on the other. Wheaton and Clarke (2002) hypothesize that 
the nsk effects of lower socioeconomic status (SES) on mental health will be 
compounded by living in a lower SES neighbourhood — a form of double 
jeopardy they call ‘compound disadvantage’. The only way to test this 
hypothesis is to use the HLM framework to assess an interaction between 
individual and contextual SES. 

Figure 5 shows the results of estimating this kind of interaction in the 
National Survey of Families and Households. Here, the context is the level of 
poverty at the county level, and the individual SES indicator is respondent 
income. The middle dashed regression line is close to what would be observed 
as the averaged effect of income when the heterogeneity of its effect due to 
variation in county poverty is not taken into account (Le. at the mean level of 
county poverty). When we consider the cross-level interaction, which allows 
the impact of individual income to vary depending on contextual poverty 
(here specified at +1 and —1 standard deviation levels from the mean), we find 
a range of impacts for income on risk of depression. The figure shows that 
living in a low-poverty county, Le. a socioeconomically advantaged county, 
results in the weakest effects of income: although there is a mental health 
benefit to increasing income, it is muted in this context relative to more 
disadvantaged contexts. Interestingly, the greatest benefits to increasing 
personal income occur in the counties with the highest levels of poverty. In 
other words, to be better off but surrounded by those who are less well off 
has the clearest returns to reductions in depression. At the same time, it is also 
clear that the more pronounced effect of income in higher-poverty countries 
results in the highest depression levels for those who have low income in a 
high-poverty context - which conforms to a ‘compound disadvantage effect’. 

The hierarchical model in this case highlights a range of impacts of indi- 
vidual social class that have been traditionally averaged out in the social class 
and mental health literature. Put in other terms, in some contexts there is 
more of a social class effect to explain than in other contexts. This finding 
may redirect our attention to issues that are likely to be specific to lower SES 
contexts. Moreover, results here using HLM point to a possibility which is 
not a specific issue in this literature: that the mental health benefits of increas- 
ing social class depend on social contrasts at the contextual level as well, sug- 
gesting the inverse of a relative deprivation effect. 


Example 6: HLM II: How ns Context Changes What We 
‘Know’ About Coping 


Since the 1970s, one of the fundamental hypotheses in the stress literature has 
been the so-called ‘stress-buffering’ hypothesis, stating that coping resources 
directly reduce the impact of stress by moderating or nullifying its effect. The 
search has been to specify the types of coping resources that play this role 
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Figure 5 Plotting the Influence of Contextual Poverty on Income Differences in 
Depression 


(Pearlin and Aneshensel, 1986; Thoits, 1995). At this point, there are widely 
accepted findings that some forms of social support, as well as a sense of 
mastery, act as stress-buffering resources. The most generally accepted form 
of this evidence requires an interaction between a source of stress and the 
presence or absence of these coping resources, such that the effect of stress is 
significantly reduced as coping resources increase (Wheaton, 1985). 
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Figure 6 The Influence of Neighbourhood Context on the Stress-Buffering Effects of 
Mastery 


The evolution of the literature on stress over the last two decades has led 
to a number of questions about what actually defines the stressfulness of a 
presumably stressful event. Wheaton (1998) argues that social context in part 
defines the threat potential of a stressor when it occurs, and that this issue 
takes logical precedence over the question of what kind of coping ameliorates 
a deemed stressful event. The problem is that some events that are often 
stressful, like divorce or job loss, may not be stressful at all under certain 
circumstances. Such cases of these events should be discarded before we ask 
what ameliorates stress, or we have diluted our measurement of stress by 
overgeneralizing the threat posed. 

Figure 6 shows two examples, each of which estimates an interaction 
between a sense of mastery and a recent stressor. The two-way model for 
crime victimization shows classic results which are typical of findings in the 
literature on stress-buffering: the experience of being a crime victim increases 
depression significantly when mastery is low, but has no effect when mastery 
is high. The effect of stress is reduced by .31 due to greater mastery. The 
three-way model here considers the ‘percentage of the neighbourhood with 
household incomes over $50,000’ as a third contingency, using an HLM 
model approach. Results show that being a crime victim has no effect in 
poorer neighbourhoods, whether or not mastery is high. In other words, 
being a crime victim in this context is actually less threatening and should not 
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be counted as a stressor. On the other hand, mastery is relevant in higher- 
income neighbourhoods: here we see a stronger stress-buffering effect than 
in the two-way model that ignores context. 

With neighbourhood context in the model, it turns out that mastery is 
only a stress-buffering resource in higher-income neighbourhoods, while it 
is usually assumed that it has general utility. Moreover, the degree to which 
mastery ameliorates the consequences of stress is underestimated by the 
general two-way model, since it averages over social contexts. 

The effect of financial loss shows a very different problem. This is a case 
where the standard two-way interaction at the individual level would show 
no stress-reducing properties of mastery. Adding the area crime rate to the 
mix results in an interesting and surprising pattern of findings. In low-crime 
rate areas, mastery plays a classic stress-buffering role that is suppressed in 
the two-way model. Thus, we would not detect evidence of stress-buffering 
in certain contexts unless the HLM approach is used. On the other hand, 
when crime rates are high, we see a finding that is initially difficult to explain: 
higher mastery increases the impact of financial loss. How could this be? In 
fact, Mirowsky (1987) speculates that higher levels of mastery may be dys- 
functional in circumstances where attempts to control life outcomes simply 
reveal how difficult such control is. In high-crime areas, a sense of mastery 
may amount to the proverbial ‘banging your head against the wall’. 

What is interesting about the pattern of findings is both that evidence 
supportive of the basic hypothesis and surprising findings which require 
further theorizing are unveiled. This is a case where ‘no effect’ is really 
masking two relationships operating in the opposite direction, but under 
different circumstances. 


Example 7: Life History as Context |: The Problem of ‘Zero’ 
Relationships 


The previous example considered a case where ‘no difference’ masked con- 
trasting underlying relationships under distinct social conditions. I consider 
that possibility further in this example. The effect of divorce on the mental 
health of men and women is well documented, but some studies do report 
little or no effect over longer time periods. Usually, this is interpreted as the 
effect of time diminishing the stress and conflict of the divorce process. 
Unfortunately, the absence of an effect often seems easily interpretable, and 
thus further assessment of the relationship seems unnecessary. But in some 
important cases ‘all is not as it seems’. 

Figure 7 shows the results from a longitudinal study of effects of divorce 
on distress, where the lag between the occurrence of the divorce and the 
distress is at least two years but not more than four years. The study began 
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Figure 7 The Effect of Divorce on Distress by Prior Marital Context 


with a sample of married respondents at time 1; Figure 7 compares those who 
have been divorced two to four years before time 2 to those who have stayed 
married (with those experiencing divorce more recently comprising a third 
group not shown). 

The dotted line in Figure 7 shows the approximate average difference in 
distress between the divorced and still married at time 2. Clearly, this overall 
comparison suggests that divorce has no effects. Wheaton (1990) argues, 
however, that the effect of divorce will depend on the imputed marital quality 
reported during the marriage. Since the data are prospective, it is possible to 
derive estimates of the marital situation before the divorce. Wheaton predicts 
that individuals who had reported they had a ‘good’ marriage will be particu- 
larly susceptible to the i impact of divorce, while those who reported a ‘bad’ 
marriage may not only receive lower impacts, but a ‘stress-relief” effect in the 
opposite direction. In this group, divorce may act as a kind of liberation from 
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a stressful situation, rather than a stressor, and thus divorce may have an 
actual negative effect on levels of distress. 

The slopes for the effects of divorce were .93 after a good marriage, and 
—.83 after a bad marriage, almost exactly reflecting the predicted pattern. 
Looking at Figure 7, one can see why the overall relationship is zero: the two 
opposite effects of divorce average out to a null effect when the interaction 
with prior marital history is not specified. 

It is difficult to know when a zero relationship is not really a zero 
relationship. But we have seen two actual cases where such non-relationships 
were masking opposite effects under different conditions. There are two clues 
that suggest the specification of counteracting effects in an interaction: (1) the 
existence of conflicting theoretical predictions; and (2) the existence of incon- 
sistent and opposite sets of findings in a research literature, coupled with a 
pattern to the inconsistency. 


Example 8: Life History as Context Il: Capturing Complexity 


When competing theories make opposite predictions, introducing limits or 
threshold conditions to each theory can result in a resolution as a single non- 
linear relationship, for example as 2 quadratic U-shaped relationship with 
both negative and positive regions for the overall effect. 

Suppose we consider the implications of childhood adversity (stress) for 
vulnerability to later stress in adult life. This is an issue with opposing 
theories: on the one hand, ‘progressive damage’ theories suggest that stress in 
childhood will sensitize people to stress in adulthood; on the other hand, the 
‘resilience training’ hypothesis suggests that early stress can be helpful in 
dealing with later stressors, while also lowering their threat potential. Which 
theory is true? It is possible both are. 

To get at this possibility, we specify a non-linear interaction (not the usual 
linear interaction) between current adult levels of stress and cumulative child- 
hood stress exposure in predicting current mental health. Is such an inter- 
action too ‘esoteric’? I believe in substantive terms it is very plausible. If an 
interaction is linear, it means that every unit increase in childhood stress has 
exactly the same impact on the consequences of adult stress. Put this way, a 
linear interaction seems implausible. What seems more likely is that we 
should observe some variation across levels of childhood stress in its impli- 
cations for the consequences of adult stress. If this is the case, we need to 
detect this interdependence using a non-linear interaction. 

The particular non-linear interaction we expect is one in which low to 
medium levels of childhood stress predict increasing immunity to later 
stress, consistent with the resilience hypothesis, while medium to high levels 
of childhood stress predict increasing vulnerability, consistent with the 
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progressive damage hypothesis. But there is still another issue to consider. 
From a life course perspective, we need to consider stage of adult life as a 
variable which may also determine which theory predominates. We would 
expect the possible benefits of childhood stress to surface more easily at a 
distanced perspective, i.e. at later ages, than in early adulthood, when such 
problems are still recent. This is now a three-way contingency, in which the 
model, the fundamental facts of what stress does to people, depends 
simultaneously on the level of exposure to childhood stress and one’s current 
age. 

We only entertain such complexity in order to make sense of the data. 
The findings presented in Figures 8a and 8b were much less clear when 
simpler models were used. In fact, essential components of what was found 
were non-existent in simpler models. Both figures show results of estimating 
a three-way interaction between current levels of chronic stress, level of 
exposure to traumatic childhood stressors and current age, in predicting 
current distress, but Figure 8a shows what is predicted by the model at age 
23, while Figure 8b shows what is predicted at age 53. Each figure uses a 
reed non surface to portray the changing impact of chronic stress 
across levels of childhood stress: each line across the grid from left to right is 
a predicted effect of chronic stress at a specific level of childhood stress. As 
one goes from front to back in the figure, we are seeing the changing effect 
of chronic stress as childhood stress increases. 

The effect of chronic stress at age 23 reflects the more predominant pre- 
diction of progressive damage: as childhood stress increases, the effect of 
chronic stress is stable and positive up to a mid point, but then starts to 
increase rapidly across higher levels of childhood stress. But, at age 53 (Figure 
8b) things are considerably more complex. With this much time between 
childhood and current circumstances, the meaning of childhood stress clearly 
changes. The resilience training hypothesis predominates at lower levels of 
childhood stress exposure, while the progressive damage hypothesis holds 
across higher levels. That is, both theories are true. Note that the lowest effect 
of current chronic stress occurs for those with medium levels of childhood 
stress (the flat lines across the grid attest to this). 

Capturing complexity requires consideration of models which go 
beyond the usual realm of what is considered in most quantitative analyses. 
What is not seen in these results is the fact that the originally predicted non- 
linear form of the interaction only emerged when age was added as a third 
factor. The regression surface in Figure 8b portrays a delicate confluence of 
different forces acting simultaneously to shape the vulnerability to stress in 
later life. Could we discover the possible resolution of apparently contradic- 
tory theories or the change over the life course in the weight of each theory 
any other way? I believe not. 
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Figure 9 Predicting Risk for a Psychological or Substance Abuse Disorder: Why Time 
Counts 


depression and anxiety, but results here argue otherwise. Whole theories have 
grown in more than one body of literature from this finding, emphasizing the 
continuing presence and contingency of the ‘lost parent’ as a particular 
problem in divorce. But the event history risk estimates here would suggest 
this reasoning is built on misleading findings. On the other hand, parental 
divorce does have a much stronger effect on substance abuse relative to 
parental death, which is not predicted by the logistic model. 

Overestimation of risk also occurs in logistic regression. The results for 
parental death and sexual abuse as predictors of substance abuse/dependence 
suggest that logistic regression overstates the risk. Note that in fact parental 
death reduces the risk of later substance abuse, one case where the relation- 
ship is in the opposite direction. 


Example 10: Hierarchical vs Individual Level Logistic Regression: 
Why Place Matters 

Studies which traditionally depend on logistic regression may suffer from the 

omission of hierarchical effects as well. O’Campo et al. (1997) study the risk 

factors for low birthweight, and directly compare the results from individual- 

level logistic regression with an HLM approach including neighbourhood 
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factors. Of course, the history of the literature on low birthweight has largely 
relied on logistic models to develop 2 consistent profile of risk. 

Two of the established risk factors in this literature at the individual level 
are race and marital status. These individual-level differences could be 
confounded with contextual neighbourhood-level differences that reflect 
differences in access to care. O’Campo et al. consider neighbourhood charac- 
teristics (SES, crime, crowding) that may dictate the distribution of resources 
for health in general, as well as the organizational state of the neighbourhood 
(community organizations). 

This article shows that using an HLM approach produces quite different 
results compared to the current literature on low birthweight risk. For 
example, if you imagine that only individual-level predictors count, you find 
what is reported in the literature: being unmarried increased the risk of low 
birthweight by 1.87, and being African-American increases the risk by 1.73. 
Both of these effects were significant. In the multilevel analysis, once average 
neighbourhood wealth was entered into the model, African-American 
maternal race was no longer a statistically significant determinant of low 
birthweight. This result importantly redefines the ‘location’ of the problem: 
instead of this being an individual level issue, depending on race differences 
per se, the problem could be identified as a lack of resources for health in 
general in the neighbourhood. On the other hand, the risk due to being 
unmarried increases two-fold in the multilevel model from 1.87 to 4.37, when 
neighbourhood wealth is controlled. Thus its effect is underestimated in the 
literature using individual-level predictors. 

In addition, there are important interactions across levels which would 
not be observed in an individual level model. For example, the number of 
community groups was a moderator of the relation between maternal edu- 
cation and low birthweight. In general, women giving birth in very organ- 
ized neighbourhoods had lower risks of having a low birthweight infant 
relative to less organized neighbourhoods. This effect bypasses individual 
mediators and is an example of the direct effect of context on individuals. But 
in addition, the effect of education on reducing risk is stronger in less organ- 
ized neighbourhoods. Thus, organized neighbourhoods compensate for the 
risk due to lower education. 

These results are another example of an issue raised earlier: multilevel 
models may be crucial in coming to the correct conclusions about the expla- 
nation of individual-level outcomes. More generally still, we see that both 
time and space matter to the proper specification of what we find. 


Lassons Learned 


To recapitulate: data analysis can easily go awry, for any one of a number of 
reasons having to do with issues ranging from metaphysics to politics to our 
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collective scepticism about innovation and new ideas. The question is how to 
avoid these problems. Creating 2 common language, a common skill pool, 
helps, and is a necessary condition of avoiding the problems described in the 
foregoing examples, but it is still not enough. 

These examples raise issues in the application of methods to data that 
may act as generally useful reminders. First, our examples show methods 
inform substance, but that substance definitely must direct the application of 
method — a well-known Mertonian observation. In many examples, theory 
provided the first step on the road to a clearer finding. But at the same time, 
in just as many cases the thinking framework provided by a method allowed 
clarification or the emergence of a new theory. 

Second, intuition can be a hidden limitation in the state of what we 
‘know’. The problem that intuition poses for knowledge is complex: because 
it signifies immediate access to information for a larger audience, it is com- 
pelling. In fact, this process may add to the masking of empirical realities 
rather than uncovering them. The push beyond intuition involves by defi- 
nition exposure to innovative or different ways of conceptualizing a problem. 
Many methodological tools provide a distinctive way of seeing a problem, 
but the researcher must come to the mountain, not vice versa. 

Third, it may help to remember that consensus at a point in history is not 
truth. While there are many examples of this truism in history, we do not 
often apply this thinking to the most prevalent empirical findings at the 
moment. In some important cases, the whole framework of public discourse 
is defined by a misleading literature. 

Fourth, and unfortunately, technicalities count, they mean something. 
Technical details can sometimes be dismissed as fulfilling abstract demands 
for rigour; in fact, they often fundamentally transform what an analysis 
produces. 

Fifth, complexity and nuance are not an anathema to quantitative 
modelling. Subtlety of rendering occurs in multiple forms, including quan- 
titative forms. The notion that quantitative models are only for the obvious 
or bigger truths is at odds with a number of the examples in this article. The 
issue these examples raise is not what quantitative research is, but what it is 
capable of. 

Sixth, the examples in this article also teach us that what is invisible may 
be more damaging than what is visible. We need to be constantly aware of the 
variety of underlying processes that are capable of producing what we 
observe. We also need to be aware of the often forgotten simplifying assump- 
tions built into widely used techniques such as OLS regression or logistic 
regression. Occam’s Razor tells us to believe in the simpler explanation — but 
not if this is an illusion which hides the actual complexity. We need to be 
aware of the possibilities beyond the initial findings we see in an analysis. If 
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we observe no relationship between X and Y, in many cases it may be advis- 
able to think further about how this could be the case. 

Seventh, to state a continuing theme in these examples, both time and 
space matter to what we find. The issue of timing is fundamental to a number 
of examples, from arguments for longitudinal data, to the need for time- 
sensitive models for events. Context also matters, both as a direct influence 
on individual behaviour, and as a modifier of the salience or meaning of indi- 
vidual factors. 

A fundamental argument of this article is that methods do change what 
we see and what we know. This is coupled with a fundamental premise: we 
do not simply interchange one form of discourse for another; we actually 
move monotonically through history towards greater and more generalizable 
empirical clarity. The examples in this article collectively suggest that evol- 
ution in method is ignored at our peril. 

The social sciences play a consulting and informing role in society. Their 
job, most simply, is to produce and evaluate ideas about social processes in a 
manner that maximizes credibility and impact. In other words, our job is to 
get it right, or the advice will come from other, and perhaps more problem- 
atic, sources. The methods we use and how we use them will affect how often 
we get it right, and thus they will play a determining role in how often society 
listens to what we have to say. 


Note 


This article was originally presented at the Canadian Sociology and Anthropology 
Association Meetings, Quebec City, 28 May 2001. 
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Thomas A. DiPrete 
Do Cross-National Differences in Household Standard of Living 
Mobility Paralle! Cross-National Differences in Occupational 
Mobility? A Comparison of Germany, Sweden and the USA 


While ongoing debates in sociology exist over whether the family or the indi- 
vidual is the correct conceptual ‘unit’ for stratification research, both sides to 
this debate have generally relied on individual-level occupation to opera- 
tionalize social position. However, because industrial nations differ in the 
extent of labour force participation by women, stability of working hours, 
the stability of households and in state tax and transfer policies, comparative 
analysis of occupational mobility may not accurately describe cross-national 
differences in household mobility in living standards over the life course. 
Studies of standard of living mobility in the USA, Germany and Sweden 
show greater similarity between the countries than do studies of male occu- 
pational mobility. 


Keywords: household mobility, living standards, stratification 


Thomas A. DiPrete 
Est-ce que les différences internationales de changement des 
niveaux de vie des ménages évoluent comme les différences 
internationales de mobilité professionnelle? Une comparaison 
entre l'Allemagne, la Suède et les Etats-Unis 


Alors qu’il y a des débats actuels en sociologie pour savoir si la famille ou 
l'individu est la bonne unité d’analyse pour la recherche sur la stratification 
sociale, tous les tenants du débat choisissent en général la profession de 
l'individu pour mesurer la position sociale. Cependant, comme les nations 


industrielles diffèrent par l’étendue de la participation des femmes au marché 
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du travail, la stabilité des heures de travail, la stabilité des ménages, les impôts 
et les politiques de transferts, l’analyse comparative de la mobilité profes- 
sionnelle peut ne pas représenter avec pertinence les différences nationales 
dans les changements des niveaux de vie des ménages au cours de l'existence. 
Les études de changement de niveaux de vie aux Etats-Unis, en Allemagne et 
en Suède montrent de plus grandes similarités entre les pays que les études 
de la mobilité professionnelle des hommes. 


Mots-clés: mobilité des ménages, niveaux de vie, stratification 


Thomas A. DiPrete 
¿Corren parejas las diferencias entre naciones en movilidad del 
nivel de ida familiar con las diferencias entre naciones en 
movilidad ocupacional? Una comparación de Alemania, Suecia 


y Estados Unidos 


Aunque existan debates en curso en sociología sobre si es la familia o el indi- 
viduo la “unidad” conceptual adecuada para la investigación de la estratifi- 
cación, ambas las partes de este debate han contado, generalmente, con la 
ocupación al nivel individual para operacionalizar la posición social. Sin 
embargo, ya que las naciones industriales difieren en el alcance de la partici- 
pación de la mujer en la fuerza de trabajo, en la estabilidad de las horas de 
trabajo, en la estabilidad de los hogares, y en las políticas tributarias y de 
transferencias estatales, análisis comparativos de movilidad ocupacional 
pueden no describir con acuracidad diferencias entre naciones en movilidad 
de nivel de vida familiar en el curso de la vida. Estudios sobre movilidad del 
nivel de vida en los Estados Unidos, Alemania y Suecia muestran una mayor 
similaridad entre los países, que los estudios sobre movilidad ocupacional 
masculina. 


Palabras claves: estratificación, hogar, movilidad, nivel de vida 


Sébastien Saint-Arnaud and Paul Bernard 
or Resilience? A Hierarchical Cluster Analysis of 
the Welfare Regimes in Advanced Countries 


Following the seminal work of Esping-Andersen, many studies have 
identified a variety of welfare regimes in Western Europe and North America. 
This study examines a set of quantitative social indicators, using hierarchical 
cluster analysis, in order to identify such regimes, which display specific 
arrangements between markets, the state and families in the production and 
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distribution of the resources required for the well-being of people. Indeed, 
these empirical analyses reveal the existence of the three regimes originally 
identified by Esping-Andersen — social-democratic, liberal, and conservative 
— to which one must add, as many authors had pointed out, a fourth, distinct 
from the latter, the Latin regime. These results pertain whether one turns to 
data from the 1980s or the 1990s. The data also reveal strong and durable 
relations of presumably mutual causality between the configuration of social 
programmes in the various societies under analysis, the social situations 
which largely result from these social programmes and, lastly, the level of 
civic participation which leads (or not) people to collective mobilization, 
which in turn shapes social programmes. The authors’ comparative analysis 
allows them to identify Canada’s place in the worlds of welfare capitalism. 


Keywords: civic participation, hierarchical cluster analysis, international 
comparisons, social indicators, welfare regimes 


Sébastien Saint-Arnaud et Paul Bernard 
ce ou résilience? Une analyse de classification 
ique des régimes providentiels des pays avancés 


Dans la foulée des travaux de Gesta Esping-Andersen, plusieurs études ont 
identifié divers régimes providentiels en Europe occidentale et en Amérique 
du Nord. examen d’un ensemble d’indicateurs sociaux au moyen d’analy- 
ses de classification hiérarchique permet de confirmer l’existence de tels 
modèles, qui correspondent à des articulations spécifiques entre la famille, 
l’État et le marché pour produire les ressources nécessaires au bien-être des 
individus. En fait, analyse permet d'identifier quatre ensembles de pays, 
correspondant aux trois régimes identifiés à l’origine par Esping-Andersen — 
social-démocrate, libéral, conservateur — auxquels s’ajoute, comme l’avaient 
anticipé plusieurs auteurs, un régime distinct de ce dernier, le régime latin. 
Ces résultats, qui persistent quand on passe des années 80 aux années 90, 
relèvent aussi l’existence de liens étroits et durables de causalité réciproque 
présomptive entre l’organisation des programmes sociaux dans les sociétés 
analysées, les situations sociales qui sont en partie le résultat des politiques 
élaborées, et, enfin, le niveau de participation civique, qui conduit les gens à 
se mobiliser (ou non) collectivement pour donner forme aux programmes 
sociaux. Cette analyse comparative permet de situer le Canada parmi les 
mondes du ‘capitalisme providentiel’. 


Mots-clés: analyse de classification hiérarchique, comparaisons inter- 
nationales, indicateurs sociaux, participation civique, régimes providentiels 
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Sébastien Saint-Amaud y Paul Bernard 
¿Convergencia o resistencia? Un análisis jerárquico de grupo de 
regímenes de bienestar en países avanzados 


Continuando el trabajo seminal de Esping-Andersen, muchos estudios han 
identificado una variedad de regímenes de bienestar en la Europa Occidental 
y en Norte América. Este estudio examina una serie de indicadores sociales 
cuantitativos, usando el análisis jerárquico de grupo, para identificar tales 
regímenes, que muestran arreglos específicos entre los mercados, el Estado y 
las familias en la producción y la distribución de los recursos requeridos para 
el bien estar de la gente. De hecho, estos análisis empíricos revelan la exis- 
tencia de los tres regímenes originalmente identificados por Esping-Andersen 
— socialdemócrata, liberal, y conservador — a los cuales se debe añadir, como 
muchos autores señalaron, un cuarto, distinto del último, el régimen Latino. 
Estos resultados resultan relevantes si uno dirige su atención a datos de los 
años 80 o 90. Estos datos también revelan fuertes y duraderas relaciones de 
causalidad mútua entre la configuración de programas sociales en las varias 
sociedades en análisis, las situaciones sociales resultado, en buena parte, de 
esos programas sociales, y, finalmente, el nivel de participación cívica, que 
conduce (o no) a la gente a la movilización colectiva, que a su vez da forma a 
los programas sociales. Nuestro análisis comparativo nos permite identificar 
el lugar de Canadá en los mundos del capitalismo del bienestar. 


Palabras claves: análisis jerárquico de grupo, comparaciones internacionales, 
indicadores sociales, participación cívica, regímenes de bienestar 


Greg J. Duncan and Katherine A. Magnuson 
The Promise of Random-Assignment Social Experiments for 
Understanding Well-Being and Behavior 


This article explains how large-scale random-assignment social experiments 
such as the Canadian Self-Sufficiency Project can address important socio- 
logical and developmental issues. The authors begin with an explanation of 
how random assignment solves the bias problem that plagues most research 
based on sample surveys. They then review methods and results from two 
recent sets of random-assignment experiments, one manipulating family 
economic conditions and the other manipulating neighborhood conditions. 
The authors conclude with a discussion of the strengths and weaknesses of 
the experimental approach. 


Keywords: experiments, research methods 
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Les promesses des expérimentations sociales avec assignation 
sire pour l'analyse du bien-être et du comportement 


Cet article explique comment des expérimentations sociales à grande échelle 
avec assignation aléatoire, comme le Projet canadien d’autosuffisance, 
peuvent servir à aborder d’importants problèmes de sociologie et de 
développement. Nous commençons par expliquer comment le tirage au sort 
résout le problème du biais qui affecte la plupart des recherches fondées sur 
des enquêtes par échantillon. Ensuite nous passons en revue les méthodes et 
les résultats de deux séries récentes d’expérimentations avec tirage au sort, 
l’une agissant sur les conditions de vie économiques des familles et l’autre sur 
les conditions de voisinage. Nous concluons par une discussion des forces et 
des faiblesses de l’approche experimentale. 


Mots-clés: experimentations, méthodes de recherche 


Greg J. Duncan y Katherine A. Magnuson 
La promesa de experimentos sociales de asignación aleatoria 
para la comprensión del bienestar y de la conducta 


Este artículo explica cómo experimentos sociales de gran escala de asignación 
aleatoria, tales como el Proyecto Canadiense de Autosuficiencia, pueden 
aplicarse a importantes cuestiones sociológicas y de desarrollo. Los autores 
comenzan con una explicación de cómo la asignación aleatoria resuelve el 
problema de la parcialidad que plaga la mayoría de las investigaciones basadas 
en estudios de muestras. Posteriormente, eraminan métodos y resultados de 
dos conjuntos de experimentos recientes de asignación aleatoria, uno manip- 
ulando condiciones económicas de familia y el otro manipulando condiciones 
de vecinanza. Concluyen con la discusión de los puntos fuertes y de las 
debilidades del abordaje experimental. 


Palabras claves: experimentos, métodos de investigación 


Blair Wheaton 
When Methods Make a Difference 


The fundamental point of this article is that methods change what we are able 
to see. Using a series of examples, the article suggests that substantive litera- 
tures are regularly set off course by the limitations built into widely used 
methodological frameworks to analyse data. In each example, simpler and/or 
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better known methods are compared to methods which either incorporate a 
broader range of possible influences or clarify the issue at hand, and conse- 
quently essential findings change. These findings suggest either that the 
inertial state of findings in research literatures could be redefined or redi- 
rected by the application of methods which take into account more clearly 
the effects of time and place, or that given theories may be transformed by 
methods which resolve conflicting or limiting features of theoretical debate. 
Examples cover a wide range of issues, from longitudinal vs cross-sectional 
data, to the specification of models to replace equations, to the influence of 
social context on individual behaviour, to the importance of time in the 
modelling of events, to the nuances of capturing the complexity behind inter- 
dependent processes over the life course. 


Keywords: methods, research 


Blair Wheaton 
Quand les méthodes font la différence 


Le but fondamental de cet article est de montrer que les méthodes changent 
ce que nous sommes capables de voir. A partir d’une série d’exemples, il 
suggère que des littératures substantielles sont régulièrement déviées de leur 
cap par les limites inhérentes à des cadres méthodologiques souvent utilisés 
pour analyser les données. Pour chaque exemple, des méthodes plus simples 
et/ou mieux connues sont comparées à des méthodes qui incorporent un plus 
large spectre d’influences possibles ou qui clarifient les problèmes considérés, 
et par conséquent des résultats essentiels changent. Ces résultats suggèrent 
soit que l’inertie des résultats dans les textes de recherche pourrait être 
modifiée ou revue par l'application de méthodes qui prennent plus clairement 
en compte les effets de temps et de lieu, soit que que des théories données 
peuvent être transformées par des méthodes qui résoudraient des aspects con- 
flictuels ou restrictifs du débat théorique. Les exemples couvrent un grand 
nombre de problèmes, des données longitudinales vs transversales, à la 
spécification de modèles pour remplacer des équations, en passant par 
l'influence du contexte social sur le comportement individuel, l'importance 
du temps dans la modélisation des événements et les subtilités de la saisie de 
la complexité derrière les processus d’interdépendance au cours de la vie. 


Mots-clés: méthodes, recherche 
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Blair Wheaton 
Cuando los métodos influyen decisivamente 


La cuestión fundamental de este artículo es que los métodos cambian lo que 
somos capaces de ver. Usando una serie de ejemplos, este articulo sugiere que 
el curso de literaturas substantivas es regularmente desviado por las limita- 
ciones construidas en estructuras metodológicas usadas extensivamente para 
analizar datos. En cada ejemplo, métodos más simples y/o conocidos son 
comparados con métodos que incorporan una gama más amplia de posibles 
influencias o clarifican la cuestión aproximada, y consecuentemente cambian 
descubiertas esenciales. Estas conclusiones sugieren que el estado de inercia 
de las descubiertas en literaturas de investigación podría ser redefinido o redi- 
rigido por la aplicación de métodos que lleyan en cuenta más claramente los 
efectos del tiempo y del lugar, o que determinadas teorías podrían ser trans- 
formadas por métodos que resuelvan detalles en conflicto o limitadores del 
debate teórico. Los ejemplos cubren una amplia gama de asuntos, desde datos 
longitudinales versus transversales, a la especificación de modelos para 
sustituir ecuaciones, a la influencia del contexto social en el comportamiento 
individual, a la importancia del tiempo en la modelización de los eventos, 
hasta matices que capturan la complejidad detrás de los procesos interdepen- 
dientes en el curso de la vida. 


Palabras claves: investigación, métodos 
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Editorial: Sociology Meets 
Globalization 





E this issue sociologists from different parts of the world ask what globaliz- 
ation is doing to sociology and what sociology can tell us about globaliz- 
ation. Historically, sociology has been the most ambitious of the social 
sciences, trying to explain “everything'. Ironically, despite these universalis- 
tic ambitions, sociology's practitioners have been confined within national 
compounds, sometimes looking at, but rarely listening to, each other. 

Here we bring together several voices critically examining the effects of 
boundary markers such as those of nation, ethnicity, gender, language and 
academic discipline. Another common theme of these articles is the way 
global hierarchies controlled by the powerful exclude, downgrade, misrep- 
resent or silence certain ‘others’. 

In the articles that follow, Susan McDaniel explains the genesis and 
significance of this special issue, Syed Farid Alatas analyses global structures 
of academic dependency and Zaheer Baber exposes systemic biases within 
the international sociological division of labour with respect to knowledge 
production. Francine Descarries challenges barriers to mutual and self- 
understanding erected by the dominance of the English language in the 
academy. Ronald E. Hall and Jonathan Livingston demonstrate how pseudo- 
scientific ideas of race have led to psychological colonization in the case of 
the Philippines. Julia Rozanova examines the multi-stranded Russian debate 
on globalization. Vladimir Pavlovich Kultygin locates Russian sociology 
within a global context. David C. Thorns explains the challenges posed by 
globalization to sociologists in Aotearoa/New Zealand. Finally, in a review 
essay, Guang Xia considers how globalization could be more than 
Americanization. 

The overall result is a surprising degree of unplanned harmony. An 
unspoken premise binding together the articles is that we are all in the same 
boat. We are forced to live with each other within a global society. There are 
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no more exit strategies such as the one taken by the men and women who 
fled the disasters and corruptions of the Old World of Europe to found a 
New World in America. Now we have a new Old World, with its own dis- 
asters and corruptions, to which we all belong. There is no escape. Our only 
option is to renew it together. 

One conclusion suggested by these articles is that for many people 
globalization is experienced as a worsening of their situation: a slippage 
downward or even a strong downward push. The way the present global 
hierarchy works offends many in all countries, including the United States. 
They object when someone else makes the rules and tells them what to do, 
and even who they are, without consulting them. They do not like being put 
on a lower shelf than they feel they deserve. (It is not a matter of greater or 
lesser absolute poverty.) At worst, they feel forcibly and unfairly lowered, 
even excluded or kicked out. 

Many years ago, in Exit, Voice and Loyalty Albert Hirschman (1970) 
argued that when people feel they are losing out and see the prevailing social 
structures working against them, they test out two strategies to improve their 
condition. One strategy is Exit: cutting loose, getting out. Another is Voice: 
getting heard, explaining the problem. According to Hirschman, when 
people choose between Exit and Voice what counts is strength of Loyalty: 
allegiance to existing structures. This issue of Current Sociology takes the 
Voice option. As for Loyalty, our contributors support principles often 
found in speeches by the most powerful in the world: freedom, dignity, 
openness, respect for difference, a desire for dialogue, and a belief in science 
and rationality. 

Four possible strategies for coping with globalization are discussed in 
the articles that follow: strengthen international professional solidarity 
among sociologists; educate the powerful into taking responsibility for the 
interest of others: defend our own interests against those who seek to under- 
mine them; and promote mutual knowledge and understanding among those 
with different interests, identities and cultural resources. How viable are 
these strategies and how do they fit together? This question raises many 
highly contentious problems. These are not resolved here but their resolu- 
tion will not progress far without adding a fourth factor to Hirschman’s 
trinity of Exit, Voice and Loyalty. That fourth factor is Dialogue, which 


involves listening as well as speaking. 
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Introduction: The Currents of 
Sociology Internationally — 
“acta. a Diversity and 
Division of Labour 






poe whether of thought, language, culture, economics, politics, 
region or gender, is seldom innocent or of no consequence. It can hardly 
be otherwise. Yet, in sociology internationally, the study of preponderance 
by the discipline has far exceeded the study of sociology’s own tendencies 
towards predominance. This special issue of Current Sociology begins to 
redress that by examining contesting currents in internationalizing sociology 
in relation to existing and emerging international divisions of sociological 
labour. 

The concept for this special issue arose in my mind during the animated 
discussion which followed a session on ‘National and Regional Sociologies, 
American Sociology: Hegemony and its Limitations’ at the World Congress 
of Sociology in Brisbane, Australia in July 2002. The session was organized 
by Gôran Therborn (Swedish Collegium for Advanced Study in Social 
Sciences) and Sujata Patel (University of Pune, India). The engagement of the 
papers with the audience led to sparkling debate and the sharing and high- 
lighting of themes and deeply felt concerns that could only have voice in a 
truly international space. It seemed to me at the time that this was a unique 
moment, one that should be shared with sociologists more widely. Ideas were 
raised that spoke to western hegemony, exclusion, domination, a sociological 
division of labour, and ideas fraught with preponderance, power and the 
dynamics of globalist generality vs regional specificity. The idea for the 
special issue took immediate life on that July morning. 

Unlike many special issues of journals that come directly from papers 
presented at sessions, this issue was like a sorcerer’s apprentice, transform- 
ing itself as it danced along. The orchestrator for the issue changed as well. I 
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was, at the time of the World Congress, Editor of Cwrrent Sociology, nearing 
the end of my editorial term. Dennis Smith took over as Editor in autumn 
2002 and brought this nascent idea to fruition with the synergism of his own 
ideas and the recruiting of complementary articles. The articles included here, 
whether initially presented as part of the session, or in engagement with the 
complex of ideas motivating those initial papers, all pose probing questions 
about predominance in sociology internationally, its meanings and impli- 
canons. 

There are two broad contexts for the themes brought forward here. First, 
there is the rapidly shifting context of globalization and the emergent 
relations of ruling globalization entails, to borrow the evocative and widely 
applied construct of Canadian social theorist Dorothy Smith (1987). Both 
entail interrogations of power, of dominance, of justice, of the relations of 
region to centre, and of agency to structures in varying forms. The recent 
ascendancy of the economic power of transnational corporations and semi- 
political entities such as the International Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank, and the even more recent ascendancy of pre-emptive western military 
power, have revealed the weaknesses in these bases of power and influence, 
as well as their might. Global justice movements, by contrast, have shown 
that right can be built on something other than might. Contradictions 
abound as do reconfigurations of power and dominance. It has been argued 
(Judt, 2003: 27) that ‘true fault lines bisecting the hitherto undifferentiated 
“West”’ are now being revealed. European scepticism sees the purportedly 
unrestricted market competition of George Bush’s America as more a threat 
than an opportunity, for example. And importantly for sociologies world- 
wide, Europe and increasingly other parts of the world regard with some sus- 
picion and worry America’s ‘unique mix of moralistic religiosity, minimal 
provision for public welfare, and maximal market freedom — the “American 
way of life” — coupled with a missionary foreign policy’ Judt, 2003: 27). 

Second, there is the probing of knowledge and discourse in the context 
of global change and the rapidly shifting relations of ruling. There is a recon- 
figuring of intellectual centre and region. What is it that we know and how 
do we know it? How is knowledge utilized or not? And to what ends? Smith 
(1987) pointed out, a decade and a half ago, the multiple levels and ways by 
which sociological discourse is contoured to the prevailing relations of 
ruling. “The emergence of a ruling apparatus’, Smith (1987: 220) argues, 
‘organizes social consciousness in new ways.’ So, for example, ‘If class is less 
visible today as a basis for struggle, it is in part at least because the insti- 
tutional organization of ruling has dispersed class over a range of institutional 
sites’ (Smith, 1987: 217). It may not be, as some preponderant western soci- 
ologies have argued, that class is passé as an explanatory social construct. 

The ways in which relations of ruling shape sociological discourses are 


as diverse as the discourses themselves and as conforming to the norms and 
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mores that emanate from the sociological ruling centres. In a previous issue 
of Cwrrent Sociology, Vol. 51(5), it is shown, for example, how the long 
accepted image of the US as a paragon of social mobility is simply unwar- 
ranted (Di Prete, 2003). The implications of this knowledge in practical terms 
for migration and refugee streams are unknown, but certainly this challenges 
the belief system in the predominant centre, which pivots on the American 
dream of mobility as beacon to the world. But sociological knowledge is in 
contest always with belief systems that connect to relations of ruling. Recent 
surveys reveal that in America, where the widest disparities in the developed 
world exist between rich and poor, fully 19 percent of the adult population 
sees itself in the top 1 percent of the richest in the nation, and a further 20 
percent believe that they will enter that elite top group in terms of wealth in 
their lifetime (‘A Tale of Two Legacies’, 2002)! 

Sociology is in need of constant probing for what it might be that it has 
yet to become. This was a conversation consolidated in the Gulbenkian 
Commission Report (1996), but a conversation that goes back to the origins 
of sociology itself (see Current Sociology, Vol. 46[2] 1998 for insightful reflec- 
tions on this). In this probing, we note that the intellectual challenges we face 
are not only, or not simply, endogenous to our scholarly enterprise(s) but 
reflective of the real world issues of power, dominance and preponderance 
of which we are not only a part, but which are the very subjects of our socio- 
logical gaze. The relations of ruling in the world structure our discourse, not 
only the beliefs and discourse of those we study, as could be said of the 
reported beliefs of Americans about mobility cited in the previous paragraph. 
As poet/sociologist Himani Bannerji (1987) puts it: 


The category human has no meaning 

When spoken in white. 
This point is elaborated and extensively examined by many of the articles in 
this issue that speak to a newly emergent sense of exclusion, one based on 
region and on marginalization in the sociological universe. Paradoxically, 
globalization and globalizing sociology create and exacerbate the sense of 
sociological distancing from discourse and ruling centres. 

Sociology internationally is a tale, a récit, that it tells itself and the world. 

As a tale, it expresses recurring themes but also hopes and fears. The former 
are more discernible than the latter. One recurring hope is that sociology will 
be internationalized, that power and predominance will shrink in the face of 
truth and understanding, the emancipatory ideal. However, as the articles in 
this issue reveal in complex and differing ways, this may be a vanishing hope 
in these early days of the 21st century. What already exists in sociological 
discourse, largely western thought even as it is presumed, or arrogates to 
itself the presumption of universality, takes priority as assumed and revealed 
truth. A discursive inertia sets in, one that trucks no dissent. This aligns with 
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the emerging sense of sociology as potentially subversive to the new world 
project, a decidedly unemancipatory project, to keep sociology scattered and 
in the service of the predominant discourse. 

The emergent truths are then conceptualized as those emanating from 
the economic north. It is the preponderant discourse that is presumed 
neutral, devoid of location, of class, of gender, of language and of historical 
rootedness. The economic south, by contrast, is cast as being deeply rooted 
in place, in region, in the dailyness of experience. Place matters only to those 
for whom Great Truths are not an option. The local is only local for those 
without the power not to make it matter. Just as feminist sociologies have 
removed the scales from our eyes in thinking that theories and research could 
be gender neutral, contemplation of the divisions of sociological labour 
and dominance leads to greater understanding of the ‘otherness’ of the soci- 
ologies of the economic south, of non-preponderant language groups, of 
sociologies from places cloaked largely in mystery for much of the world 
such as Russia or perhaps equally Japan. 

What we have lost in international sociology by this predominance 
coupled with the sociological divisions of labour is much. We have lost the 
capacity for deep international comparisons that range beyond empirical 
indicators into discovering different paths of social development and truly 
indigenous theorizations. We have lost the understanding that globalization 
need not mean homogenization. Economist John Hellrwell, in a new empiri- 
cal study of the relation of social capital to well-being in the context of 
globalization, finds that there is ample room, indeed need, for the develop- 
ment and independent nurturance of social capital by nation-states (Helli- 
well, 2003). In focusing on globalization as a driving force of homogeneity 
and western hegemony, opportunities for insights into differences are over- 
looked. The capacity of social policy regimes to maintain themselves and 
produce valuable social capital is also missed as an empirical investigation in 
a previous issue of Current Sociology reveals (see Saint-Arnaud and Bernard, 
2003). 

Lastly, a discernible shift has occurred in the meanings grven to inter- 
nationalization, which is very closely related to the articles in this special 
issue but not underlined explicitly. A progressive internationalist presence in 
education once meant giving students and scholars simultaneously a window 
on the world and a strong sense of local identity. This is an insight in the self- 
reflection of Nobel Laureate economist Amartya Sen, whose young life was 
spent at the international school Shantiniketan outside Calcutta, established 
by another Nobel Laureate for literature, Rabindranath Tagore. Shantinike- 
tan embraced progressive ideas wherever they were to be found — in Sanskrit, 
Chinese and Japanese studies, and in ancient and medieval India. And yet, as 
Sen puts it, ‘It was done in a kind of “know your country, know your civiliz- 
ation” way, but non-belligerently, not chauvinistically’ (Wachtel [2003: 174] 
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in interview with Amartya Sen). Now, the window on the world seems more 
often to have one-way glass, looking out to the centre with either longing, 
or sharp critique, or both at the same time, along with an often serious neglect 
or even denigration of one’s own cultural identity, which comes to be per- 
ceived as lessened or even comparatively lesser. The loss is double: the vision 
from the window is tunnelled and the sense of self is not reflected in the 
enhanced knowledge acquired. It is a belligerent predominance, a chauvinist 
preponderance. It divides the self and limits the capacity for insight. Schooled 
in this new internationalist sense, the capacity for swimming against the new 
currents of sociology internationally is curtailed and one’s place in the inter- 
national division of sociological labour secured. The hope in the articles in 
this issue is that knowledge of the problem will translate into capacities for 
action. 
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Academic Dependency and the 
Global Division of Labour in the 
Social Sciences 






Introduction 


T literature in the social sciences and humanities of the last 200 years 
and that of the last 50 years in particular has deplored the state of know- 
ledge in the arts in the Third World, higblighting various problems that can 
all be subsumed under concepts, expressions and movements such as the 
critique of colonialism (Césaire, 1955; Memmi, 1957), academic imperialism 
(Alatas, S. H., 1969, 2000), decolonization (of knowledge) (Fanon, 1961), 
critical pedagogy (Freire, 1970), imitation and the captive mind (Alatas, S. H., 
1972, 1974), deschooling (Illich, 1973), academic dependency (Altbach, 1977; 
Garreau, 1985; Alatas, S. F., 1999, 2000a), Orientalism (Said, 1979, 1993) and 
Eurocentrism (Amin, 197% Wallerstein, 1996). These problems were seen to 
be part of the larger context of relations between the former western colonial 
powers and the ex-colonies, including those societies that were vicariously 
colonized. The recognition and assessment of these problems led to various 
calls for the indigenization of the social sciences (Fahim, 1970; Fahim and 
Helmer, 1980; Atal, 1981), deschooling (Illich, 1973), endogenous intellectual 
creativity (Alatas, S. H., 1978), an autonomous social science tradition 
(Alatas, S. H., 1979), postcolonizing knowledge (Prakash, 1990, 1992; 
Chakrabarty, 1992), globalization, decolonization and nationalization of the 
social sciences. All these may be collectively referred to as calls for alterna- 
tive discourses in the social sciences (Alatas, S. F., 2000b). 

In this article, I discuss one of these problems: that is, academic depen- 
dency and the related question of the global division of labour in the social 
sciences. I conclude by way of suggesting measures that may work towards 
academic dependency reversal. 
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The Definition of Academic Dependency 


Any attempt to define academic dependency would benefit from a prior dis- 
cussion of a related idea, intellectual or academic imperialism. Academic 
imperialism is a phenomenon that is analogous to political and economic 
imperialism. Generally, imperialism or empire-ism is understood as the 
policy and practice of the political and economic domination of colonial by 
more advanced nations since the 16th century through military conquest and 
subjugation. Defined in this way, imperialism is equivalent to colonialism. 
To the extent that the control and management of the colonized required 
the cultivation and application of various disciplines such as history, linguis- 
tics, geography, economics, sociology and anthropology in the colonies, we 
may refer to the academe as imperialistic. In fact it is possible to cite 
numerous examples from the last 500 years of scholars who directly or indi- 
rectly researched and taught for the imperialist cause. One of the most 
notorious examples is one of the most expensive social science research 
projects ever conceived, that is, Project Camelot with a grant of up to about 
US$6 million. Project Camelot was the creation of the Special Operations 
Research Office (SORO), attached to the American University in Washing- 
ton, DC, but financed by the US Department of Defense (Horowitz, 1967: 
4, 17). On 4 December 1964 the Office of the Director of SORO released a 
document describing the project. This is worth quoting at length: 
Project CAMELOT is a study whose objective is to determine the feasibility 
of developing a general social model, which would make it possible to 
predict and influence politi significant aspects of social change in the 
developing nations of the world. Somewhat more specifically, its objectives are: 
First, to devise procedures for assessing the potential for internal war within 
national societies; 
Second, to identify with increased d of confidence those actions which 
a government might take to relieve conditions which are assessed as giving rise 
to a potential for internal war, and 
Finally, to assess the feasibility of prescribing the characteristics of a system 
for obtaining and using the essential information needed for doing the above 


two . 
The project is conceived as a three to four-year effort to be funded at around 
one ai one-half million dollars annually. It 1s supported by the Army and the 
Department of Defense, and will be conducted with the cooperation of other 
agencies of the government. A large amount of primary data collection in the 
field is planned as well as the extensive utilization of already available data on 
social, economic and political functions. At this writing, it seems probable that 
the geographic orientation of the research will be toward Latin American 
countries. Present plans call for a field office in that region. 

By way of background: Project CAMELOT is an outgrowth of the interplay 
of many factors and forces. Among these is the assignment in recent years of 
much additional emphasis to the US Army’s role in e over-all U.S. policy of 
encouraging steady growth and change in the less developed countries in the 
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world. The many programs of the US. Government directed toward this 
objective are often grouped under the sometimes misleading label of coun- 


terinsurgency (some pronounceable term standing for insurgency prophylaxis 
would be better) ... 


Another major factor is the recognition at the highest levels of the defense 
establishment of the fact that relatively little is known, with a high degree of 
surety, about the social processes which must be understood in order to deal 
effectively with problems of insurgency 

Project CAMELOT will be a multidisciplinary effort. It will be conducted 
both within the SORO organization and in close collaboration with universi- 
ties and other research institutions within the United States and overseas.! 


The project was terminated before it ever took off, in less than a year 
after the above memorandum was posted to a select list of scholars world- 
wide (Horowitz, 1967: 4). One of the scholars invited to join the project was 
Johan Galtung. He was invited to participate in a June 1965 conference that 
aimed to draw up a preliminary research design for the study of the poten- 
tial for internal wars and the role of government action. The basis of this 
proposed conference was the 4 December memorandum. Galtung’s reply of 
22 April stated that he could not participate in Project Camelot for a number 
of reasons, one of them being the ‘imperialist features’ of the research design 
(Horowitz, 1967: 12-13). Numerous other examples can be cited here but the 
point is that social scientists may get involved in research that directly serves 
the imperialistic or hegemonic interests of a power. 

There is also another sense in which we may understand academic 
imperialism. In addition to considering the role of social scientific research 
and scholarship in the service of political and economic imperialism, we may 
also think of it as analogous to political and economic imperialism, that 1s, 
the ‘domination of one people by another in their world of thinking’ (Alatas, 
S. H., 2000: 24). In other words, academic imperialism is a phenomenon anal- 
ogous to political economic imperialism. There are imperialistic relations in 
the world of the social sciences that parallel those in the world of inter- 
national political economy. 

Academic imperialism in this sense began i in the colonial period with the 
setting up and direct control of schools, universities and publishing houses 
by the colonial powers in the colonies. It is for this reason that it is accurate 
to say that the ‘political and economic structure of imperialism generated a 

parallel structure in the way of thinking of the subjugated people’ (Alatas, S. 
H, 2000: 24).2 These parallels include the six main traits of exploitation, 
tutelage, conformity, secondary role of dominated intellectuals and scholars, 
rationalization of the civilizing mission, and the inferior talent of scholars 
from the home country specializing in studies of the colony (Alatas, S. H., 
2000: 24-7). 

Today, academic imperialism is more indirect than direct. If, under 
political economic imperialism the colonial powers had direct control over 
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the political systems, production and marketing of goods of the colonies, 
today that control is indirect via international law, the power of major com- 
mercial banks, the threat of military intervention by the superpowers, and 
covert and clandestine operations by various governments of advanced 
nations. Similarly, it can be said that in the postcolonial period what we have 
is academic neo-imperialism or academic neo-colonialism as the West’s 
monopolistic control of and influence over the nature and flows of social 
scientific knowledge remain intact even though political independence has 
been achieved. 

By the West I am referring specifically to what we may call the contem- 
porary social science powers, which are the United States, Great Britain and 
France. These are defined as countries which (1) generate large outputs of 
social science research in the form of scientific papers in peer-reviewed 
journal, books, and working and research papers; (2) have a global reach of 
the ideas and information contained in these works; (3) have the ability to 
influence the social sciences of countries due to the consumption of the 
works originating in the powers; and (4) command a great deal of recog- 
nition, respect and prestige both at home and abroad. 

If we goa little way back in history we could possibly consider Germany 
and Spain as social science powers, the former to the extent that it influenced 
sociology in Europe and North America from the 19th century up until the 
Second World War, and the latter to the extent that it dominated social 
thought in Latin America during the colonial period. 

Today, however, the global influence of German sociology is much 
diminished with the exception of those works that are successfully 
‘marketed’ globally as a result of having been translated into English, and 
read and taught in the US and Great Britain. It is important to make a dis- 
tinction between the global dominance of certain authors on the one hand, 
and the global dominance of entire schools of thought or theoretical per- 
spectives in sociology on the other hand. The lesser global influence of 
German sociology is in this latter sense. In the case of Latin America today, 
it is influenced more by French, German and American sociology than by 
Spanish ideas. 

If in the colonial past, academic imperialism was maintained via colonial 
power, today academic neo-colonialism is maintained via the condition of 
academic dependency. The West’s monopolistic control of and influence over 
the social sciences in much of the Third World are not determined in the first 
instance by force via colonial power but rather by the dependence of Third 
World scholars and intellectuals on western social science in a variety of 
ways. 

Academic dependency theory is a dependency theory of the global state 
of the social sciences. It originated in Brazil in the 1950s, with its proponents 
recommending that Latin American social scientists cut their ties with the 
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social science powers of the West and instead develop autonomous or indige- 
nized social sciences (Garreau, 1985: 114-15). According to academic depen- 
dency theory, the social sciences in intellectually dependent societies are 
dependent on institutions and ideas of western social science such that research 
agendas, the definition of problems areas, methods of research and standards 
of excellence are determined by or borrowed from the West. While the 
phenomenon has been identified, there have been few works that attempt to 
delineate the structure of academic dependency, notable exceptions being those 
of Altbach (1975, 1977) and Garreau (1985, 1988, 1991). The aim in this section 
is to do just that. As the parallel with economic dependency theory is clear, it 
would be logical to attempt a definition of academic dependency by beginning 
with a definition of economic dependency. The oft-quoted definition of 
economic dependency as given by Theotonio Dos Santos is as follows: 


By E ree we mean a situation in which the economy of certain countries 
is conditioned by the development and expansion of another economy to which 
the former is subjected. The relation of interdependence between two or more 
economies, and between these and world trade, assumes the form of depen- 
dence when some countries (the dominant ones) can expand and can be self- 
sustaining, while other countries (the dependent ones) can do this only as a 
reflection of that expansion, which can have either a positive or a negative effect 
on their immediate development. (Dos Santos, 1970) 


If we consider the parallels between economic dependency and academic 
dependency we may define the latter as a condition in which the social 
sciences of certain countries are conditioned by the development and growth 
of the social sciences of other countries to which the former is subjected. The 
relations of interdependence between two or more social science communi- 
ties, and between these and global transactions in the social sciences, assumes 
the form of dependency when some social science communities (those 
located in the social science powers) can expand according to certain criteria 
of development and progress, while other social science communities (those 
in the Third World, for example) can only do this as a reflection of that 
expansion, which can have mixed effects (positive and negative) on their 
development according to the same criteria. There is a psychological dimen- 
sion to this dependency whereby the dependent scholar is more a passive 
recipient of research agenda, methods and ideas from the social science 
powers. This is due to a ‘shared sense of . . . intellectual inferiority against 
the West’. 

There is, therefore, a centre-periphery continuum in the social sciences 
that corresponds roughly to the North-South divide (Lengyel, 1986: 105). 
Von Gizycki defines the centre as ‘constituted by the fact that works 
produced there command more attention and acknowledgement than works 
produced elsewhere. A center is a place from which influence radiates’ (von 
Gizycki, 1973: 474, cited in Lengyel, 1986: 105). While von Gizycki was 
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making this statement with respect to the international social science com- 
munity of the 19th century, it continues to apply to the situation today. 
Kuwayama refers to a similar idea of the world system of anthropology in 
which ‘the centre of gravity for acquisition of knowledge about a people is 
located elsewhere’ (Kuwayama, 1997: 54). 

The mode of conditioning and subjection of the social sciences in aca- 
demically dominated countries depends on the dimensions of academic 
dependency that are operating. In two earlier publications (Alatas, S. F., 1999: 
167-70; 2000a: 84-9) I listed the dimensions of academic dependency and 
provided empirical examples of each. These dimensions can be listed as 
follows 


1 Dependence on ideas; 

Dependence on the media of ideas; 

Dependence on the technology of education; 

Dependence on aid for research as well as teaching; 

Dependence on investment in education; 

Dependence of Third World social scientists on demand in the West for 
their skills. 

The first dimension refers to the dependence on the various levels of social 
scientific activity, that is, metatheory, theory, empirical social science and 
applied social science. In both teaching and research knowledge at all these 
levels overwhelmingly originates from the US and the UK and, in the case 
of the former French colonies, France. There is hardly any original metathe- 
oretical or theoretical analysis emerging from the Third World. While there 
is a significant amount of empirical work generated in the Third World much 
of this takes its cues from research in the West in terms of research agenda, 
theoretical perspectives and methods. This is the most important dimension 
of academic dependency. The other dimensions discussed later facilitate in 
one way or another the flow of ideas from the social science powers, but are 
in and of themselves meaningless without this first dimension. 

The second dimension refers to dependence on the media of ideas such 
as books, scientific journals, proceedings of conferences, working papers and 
electronic publications of various kinds. The degree of academic dependency 
in this case can be gauged from the structure of ownership and control of 
publishing houses, journals, working paper series and websites. 

Third, there is the technology dimension of the dependency relation 
in the social sciences. Western embassies, foundations and other non- 
governmental ¡ institutions often set up resource centres in Third World coun- 
tries equipped with the latest information retrieval systems that are generally 
absent in local universities and institutions. While such resources are able to 
provide data and knowledge that would not be otherwise available, the choice 
of selection would naturally be limited to what is specified by the foreign 


organization providing these services. 
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The fourth dimension refers to aid dependence. Foreign funds and tech- 
nical aid originating from governments, educational institutions and foun- 
dations in the US, Great Britain, France, Germany, the Netherlands and 
Japan routinely find their way to scholars and educational institutions in the 
Third World. These funds are used to sponsor research, purchase books and 
other instructional materials, finance the publication of local books and 
journals, and buy expertise in the form of visiting scholars. 

The fifth dimension of academic dependency concerns investment in 
education. This refers to the direct investment of educational institutions 
from the West in the Third World. An example would be the various degree 
programmes offered by North American, British and Australian universities 
in Asia, sometimes involving joint ventures with local organizations. Without 
such direct investment, there would be fewer opportunities for tertiary edu- 
cation and fewer teaching jobs available in Asian countries. 

The sixth and final dimension of academic dependency under consider- 
ation here may also be termed the brain drain. The brain drain can readily be 
seen to be a dimension of academic dependency in the sense that Third World 
scholars become dependent on demand for their expertise in the West. The 
brain drain may not necessarily result in the physical relocation of these 
scholars in the West. In cases where there is no physical relocation, there is 
still a brain drain in terms of the using up of mental resources and energy for 
research projects conceived in the West but which employ Third World per- 
sonnel as junior research partners. 

Here it would be interesting to speculate about how academic depen- 
dency may be affected by shifts in the balance of economic power. It is not 
uncommon in Asia to hear optimistic views to the effect that if Asian 
economies overtake the West, Asian culture will become more dominant 
globally. The global hegemony of western culture is a result of two centuries 
of economic and political domination. It is reasonable to suggest that as Asia 
gains more economic strength, Asian cultural influence will as well. But, it is 
doubtful that any Asian nation or Asia as a whole would become dominant 
in the social sciences on a global scale. The case of Japan is instructive in this 
regard. Japan is a world economic power but it is not a social science power 
by any means. While Japanese social science is not dependent on the social 
science powers in terms of the dependence on the technology of education, 
aid for research and teaching, investment in education and demand in the 
West for their skills, there is some degree of dependence on western ideas and 
media of ideas. At the same time, Japanese social science wields some inter- 
national influence, not through its ideas but via its provision of funding for 
research in the Third World through organizations such as the Japan Foun- 
dation and Toyota Foundation. But for all its economic might, Japanese 
social science has not challenged the position of the three reigning social 
science powers. This is not the place to go into the reasons for this. Never- 
theless, the Japanese case shows that economic power alone does not bring 
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about social scientific dominance. There has to be a conscious effort on the 
part of social scientists and the administrators of research and teaching insti- 
tutions to formulate and implement policies designed to help social science 
communities break out of the current division of labour. The Japanese case 
illustrates one possible avenue. Generally, the Japanese social science estab- 
lishment, while very much influenced by western models, does not gauge 
success according to publications in western periodicals and western lan- 
guages. There is, in a sense, an opting out of that game. The same is true of 
the German social sciences. In both cases, great prestige is to be derived from 
publishing in the national language in nationally recognized periodicals. 

It is important to point out that while the social science powers are all 
western, this is not to suggest that the centre-periphery continuum corre- 
sponds to a West/non-West divide, for there are many western social science 
communities which do not have the features of a social science power and 
are dependent on the social science powers for ideas. While they may not 
suffer from the other dimensions of academic dependency, neither do they 
exert the global influence in the social sciences that is a characteristic of the 
US, British and French social science communities. This suggests the need 
for a third category, that of the semi-peripheral social science power. This 
may be defined as a social science community that is dependent on ideas orig- 
inating in the social science centres, but which themselves exert some influ- 
ence on peripheral social science communities by way of the provision of 
research funds, places in their universities for post-graduate students and 
post-doctoral fellows from the Third World, the funding of international 
conferences, and so on. Australia, Japan, the Netherlands and Germany are 
examples of semi-peripheral social science powers. 


The Global Division of Labour in the Social Sciences 


We have said earlier that academic neocolonialism is maintained by the con- 
dition of academic dependency, which we have detailed in terms of six dimen- 
sions. The claim that academic neo-colonialism is an existing phenomenon 
that defines the relationship between academic communities in the First and 
Third Worlds suggests that there is a relationship of inequality between the 
social sciences in the West, on the one hand, and the Third World, on the 
other. The nature of that inequality can be understood by scrutinizing the 
global division of labour in the social sciences. This division of labour is 
historically a direct consequence of academic colonialism and dependency 
but also in turn functions to perpetuate academic neo-colonialism and depen- 
dency. The global division of labour in the social sciences was originally 
determined by the colonial mode of knowledge production. The subsequent 
inequalities in relations between First World and Third World social science 
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communities that define what we are calling academic neo-colonialism and 
academic dependency are in turn maintained and even exacerbated by specific 
features of the current global knowledge division of labour. This division of 
labour has a number of characteristics: 


1. The division between theoretical and empirical intellectual labour. 
2. The division between other country studies and own country studies. 
3. The division between comparative and single case studies. 


The evidence to empirically verify that this division of labour is in operation 
in today’s global social science is not difficult to provide. For example, data 
can be gathered from social science and area study journals, textbooks and 
encyclopaedias. One can also cite personal and anecdotal evidence. 

The first characteristic refers to the phenomenon of social scientists in 
the social science powers engaging in both theoretical as well as empirical 
research while their counterparts in the Third World do mainly empirical 
research. A glance at several issues of a leading theory journal in the disci- 
pline of sociology, Sociological Theory,® will reveal this. Volume 20 (2002) of 
that journal carried 20 articles authored by a total of 28 authors. All of them 
were based in universities in the US, despite the fact that the journal calls for 
submissions in all areas of social thought and social theory and does not 

ecify any particular theoretical or geographical area of interest. Volume 32 
(2002) of the journal, Philosophy of the Social Sciences,’ carried 23 articles, 
discussions and review essays and the breakdown of authors by country of 
residence is as follows: 14 of the authors came from the US, Britain and 
France while other countries such as Canada, Italy, Israel, New Zealand, 
Spain, Belgium, Germany and South Africa were represented by either one 
or two authors. Three countries from the social science powers account for 
more than half of the articles published in this volume. Volume 31 (2002) of 
Theory and Society? published a total of 16 articles. Among the 20 authors 
of these articles, 15 were based in the US, two in Germany, one in Canada, 
one in France and one in Singapore. 

The second characteristic refers to the fact that scholars in First World 
countries undertake studies of both their own countries as well as other 
countries, while scholars in the Third World tend to confine themselves to 
research on their own countries. 

The third characteristic refers to the far greater frequency of compara- 
tive work in the West as compared to generally single case studies which 
almost always coincide with own country studies in the Third World. 

The distribution of authors by country of residence in the journal, Com- 
parative Studies in Society and History,’ will show some trends along the 
lines of the second and third characteristics described earlier. The 2002 
volume of this journal (Vol. 44) carried a total of 19 articles. Out of 34 authors 
in this volume, 20 were based in the US, four in the UK and one in France, 
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the rest being in Second and Third World countries. What is striking is that 
the vast majority of articles written on Second and Third World topics, such 
as Cuba, Romania, Bangladesh, Ottoman Damascus, China and so on, were 
authored by people based in one of the social science powers. Furthermore, 
a study of various issues of this journal would reveal that articles with a com- 
parative perspective tend to be written by scholars based in one of the social 
science powers. 

Area studies journals are too numerous to go over here. But it would be 
very obvious to anyone who surveyed them that most of the articles on non- 
western topics are authored either by scholars based in one of the social 
science powers or by scholars who are nationals of the country being written 
about. 

If we define progress in the social sciences in terms of the development 
of original concepts, theories, models and methods which are creatively 
applied to a wide range of historical and comparative empirical situations in 
the context of research agendas independently drawn up according to certain 
criteria of relevance, it will be readily understood that this division of labour 
in the social sciences actually hinders such progress. The division of labour, 
therefore, functions to perpetuate academic dependency and academic neo- 
colonialism.!° 


The Prospects for Academic Dependency Reversal 


There are many problems faced by the social sciences in the Third World. 
Some of these are management and administration-related problems. Others 
are of a more intellectual nature and have to do with the history and develop- 
ment of the social sciences in the Third World, as well as certain philosophical 
and epistemological problems plaguing the social sciences. These problems 
have been identified in various theoretical studies on the state of the social 
sciences in developing societies and include Orientalism (Said, 1979, 1993), 
Eurocentrism (Amin, 1979), the theory of the captive mind (Alatas, S. H., 
1972, 1974), rhetorical theories of social science (Alatas, S. F, 1998), peda- 
gogical theories of modernization (Illich, 1973; Al-e Ahmad, n.d.; Freire, 
1970), colonial critiques (Fanon, 1961; Césaire, 1955; Memmi, 1957), and, of 
course, academic dependency theory (Altbach, 1975, 1977; Garreau, 1985, 
1988, 1991; Alatas, S. F, 1999, 2000a). 

What are the prospects for academic dependency reversal? The problem 
is structural and the partial dismantling of this structure requires concerted 
action on the part of social scientists all over the world. Before this can be 
done, however, some more basic problems need to be addressed: 


1. The social sciences should not be regarded merely as factors that con- 
tribute to economic growth. This would result in greater support for 
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those areas in the social sciences that were deemed more practical. The 
overriding concern should be with a broader conception of development 
that understands the role of the social sciences in bringing about develop- 
ment in this wider sense. 

2. Social science communities in the Third World, particularly those with 
more resources, should consider various means of attracting a critical 
mass of post-doctoral students and researchers with high qualifications 
such as PhDs so that they may carry out their research work there. 
Various incentives would have to be thought of to achieve this. 

3. The development of a vibrant and creative social science community 
cannot take place without a well-developed tertiary education sector. 
There should be serious efforts to rationalize and upgrade universities in 
a number of areas including the following: (a) international benchmark- 
ing of research output and facilities; (b) competitive remuneration 
packages to stem the tide of the brain drain and to attract local scientists 
working abroad; (c) expansion of research facilities, especially libraries 
and scientific equipment, etc. 


Assuming that the necessity of these aspects is recognized, what can be done 
to block developments in the direction of academic dependency? A few sug- 
gestions can be made here. 

First of all, there has to be more serious theoretical and empirical 
research on the problems of academic dependency and academic colonialism. 
This research needs to be communicated to students and academicians via 
teaching, publications and international conferences. Beyond this, it is vital 
that the public is also made conscious of the problem. However, there have 
been few works that deal with the problem of delineating the structure of 
academic dependency in both the social science powers as well as academi- 
cally dependent social science communities. This is partly due to that very 
structure of academic dependency in force. Many conceptual and practical 
problems that are peculiar to the social sciences in developing societies such 
as academic dependency, the problem of relevance, the problem of mental 
captivity and others have not become regular features of social science 
research in the developing world mainly because the social scientists there 
tend to take their cues from the social science powers in the drawing up of 
their research agenda. They do this in ways consistent with the global 
division of labour outlined earlier. 

Second, beyond just talking about the problem, social scientists should 
consider measures to deal with each dimension of academic dependency. For 
example, the dependence on ideas from the social science powers can be 
lessened by efforts to write classical sociological theory textbooks that 
feature not only European thinkers such as Marx, Weber and Durkheim but 
also non-European contemporaries such as Sarkar!! and Rizal.1? 

Third, these efforts can be significantly aided by greater interaction 
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among the social scientists of the Third World. This cannot be left to chance. 
While there are ample opportunities for scholars from the Third World to 
meet each other, they tend to gravitate to the West for conferences and 
research opportunities. It is necessary, therefore, to form regional associ- 
ations. For example, there is a need for an Asian sociological association. 
Such a regional association could consciously strive to organize events that 
bring together scholars from all over the world with similar concerns about 
academic dependency and focus on research and activism around this theme. 

Education in the humanities and social sciences in developing societies 
should not be downplayed. It must be realized that those civilizations which 
made seminal contributions to the sciences such as the Chinese, Indians and 
Muslims had a strong foundation in philosophy and theology which function 
to develop the creative instinct. To the extent that the arts and humanities 
may play this role today, quality education in these areas must be provided 
too. 


Notes 


Earlier versions of this article were presented at the XX VIL All India Sociological 
Conference, Indian Institute of Technology Kanpur, 18-20 December. 2002, and at 
the International Seminar, ‘Equity, Equality and Diversity in Globalised Societies’, 
Faculty of Political and Social Science, National Autonomous University of Mexico 
(UNAM), Mexico City, 8-10 April 2003. I would like to thank the Faculty of Arts 
and Social Sciences, National University of Singapore, for funding my trips to these 


conferences. 


1 The complete text is printed in Horowitz (1967: 47-9). 

2 This theme was first discussed by Syed Hussein Alatas in a lecture to the History 
Society, National University of Singapore, in 1969. See Alatas, S. H. (1969). 

3 This is taken from Dos Santos’s original Spanish. See Dos Santos (1968: 6). 

4 This point was made by Lie (1996) for Japan but applies to other social science 
communities as well. 

5 This centre-periphery continuum or structure of academic dependency applies 
equally to the humanities, particularly those areas concerned with the theoretical 
or conceptual study of literature and the arts as opposed to the generation of litera- 
ture and art per se. What is being said here about academic dependency and the 
global division of labour in the social sciences applies to the sciences as well For 
a strong case made in this regard, see Rahman (1983). 

6 Published by Blackwell Publishing for the American Sociological Association. 

7 Published by Sage Publications. 

8 Published by Kluwer Academic Publishers. 

9 Published by Cambridge University Press. 

10 If such data were to be gathered from periodicals published in the Third World 
similar results would be obtained. 
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11 Benoy Kumar Sarkar (1887-1949) systematically critiqued various dimensions of 
Orientalist Indology. Writing in the early part of the 20th century, Sarkar was well 
ahead of his time when he censured Asian thinkers for having fallen ‘victim to the 
fallacious sociological methods and messages of the modern West, to which the 
postulate of an alleged distinction between the Orient and the Occident is the first 
principle of science’ (Sarkar, 1985: 19). 

12 Jose Rizal (1861-96), Filipino thinker and reformer, was a very early critic of the 
state of knowledge in Southeast Asia. Among his numerous works is his annotated 
re-edition of Antonio de Morga’s Sucesos de las Islas Filipinas, which first appeared 
in 1609. Prior to producing this work Morga served eight years in the Philippines 
as Lieutenant Governor General and Captain General as well as a justice of the 
Supreme Court of Manila (Audiencia Real de Manila) (de Morga, 1962: xxx). Rizal 
believed that Spanish colonization had virtually wiped out the precolonial past 
from the memory of Filipinos and presented his annotated re-edition in order to 
correct false reports and slanderous statements to be found in most Spanish works 


on the Philippines (Rizal, 1962: vii). 
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t the height of the Raj, Lord Curzon felt confident enough to identify 
ientific research as one of the most significant elements of the complex 
social networks that connected India to Britain. At a farewell dinner hosted 
by the Royal Society on the eve of his departure to India as the new Viceroy, 
Curzon declared that the ‘march of science and the improvements in steam 
communications are everyday bringing India nearer ourselves’. He under- 
scored this point by arguing that ‘scientific research is the apex of educational 
advancement’ and that ‘in proportion as we teach the masses, so we shall 
make their lot happier, and in proportion as they are happier, so they will 
become more useful members of the body politic’ (Curzon Papers, n.d.). 
Delivered in 1898, Curzon’s speech amplified themes that had been reiter- 
ated by colonial administrators for over a hundred years. In 1798, Charles 
Grant, a member of the Court of Directors of the East India Company and 
a Member of Parliament, had argued that ‘by planting our language, our 
knowledge, our opinions . .. in our Asiatic territories, we shall put a great 
work beyond the reach of social contingencies; we shall probably have 
wedded the inhabitants of those territories to this country’ (Baber, 1996: 190). 
Grant’s argument was directed against an opponent who cautioned that ‘we 
have just lost America from our folly, in having allowed the establishment of 
schools and colleges . . . it would not do for us to repeat the same act of folly 
in regard to India... if the Natives require anything in the way of education, 
they must come to England for it’ (Baber, 1996: 186). 
Over the next few decades, the social and administrative imperatives of 
governing one of the largest and most populous imperial possessions led to 
the establishment of a number of schools, colleges and universities. Some of 
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these institutions were grafted onto the existing indigenous structures while 
others supplanted them entirely. Charles Wood’s Educational Dispatch of 
1854, specifying the ‘diffusion of the improved arts, science, philosophy and 
literature of Europe — in short of European knowledge’ as its objective, 
cleared the way for the founding of three universities in Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras in 1857 followed by the universities of Punjab and Allahabad in 
1882 and 1887 respectively. In the long run these universities and other edu- 
cational institutions amply fulfilled the colonial goals of producing clerks and 
junior administrators to staff the rapidly growing bureaucracies and other 
institutions of governance. However, compliant clerks were not the only 
products of the colonial educational establishment. A number of talented 
students went beyond the limits imposed by the colonial structures and they 
were to emerge as the leading scientists in their fields. These scientists, includ- 
ing J. C. Bose and P. C. Ray, who studied at Cambridge and Edinburgh 
respectively, came up against a now familiar theoretical vs technical/practical 
divide when they returned to India. As is the case today in most disciplines, 
theoretical and conceptual scholarly work was valorized at the expense of 
empirical/technical research. The specific organizational structures designed 
to facilitate scientific research reflected this valorization of theoretical work 
and enforced a division of labour between India and Britain vis-a-vis pure vs 
applied or ‘practical’ research. 

Viceroy Lord Curzon created the Board of Scientific Advice with the 
objective of facilitating scientific research that was ‘practical’ in its orien- 
tation and discouraging ‘pure’ science. In many of the discussions within the 
Board of Scientific Advice, the view that Indian scientists were incapable of 
engaging in theoretical enquiries was expressed many umes. In responding 
to the fact that scientists of the calibre of Bose and Ray had difficulties 
obtaining academic positions on their return to India, the British adminis- 
trator and the pioneer of sociology in India Patrick Geddes observed that 
‘there was a strong doubt, not to say prejudice against the capacity of an 
Indian to take any important position in science... it was assumed that India 
had no aptitude for the exact methods of science. For science therefore India 
must look to the West for teachers’ (Visvanathan, 1985: 28). Although there 
were some differences of opinion within the Board of Scientific Advice and 
the Royal Society over whether Indians were intellectually capable of 
engaging in ‘pure’ or ‘fundamental’ research, the consensus that influenced 
policy was echoed by Norman Lockyer, the editor of Natxre. He whole- 
heartedly supported the situation in India where ‘research is directed to 
practical problems that require early solution, and is not wasted on inquiries 
which are only of importance from the theoretical standpoint’ (Macleod, 
1975: 364). The intellectual division of labour that relegated ‘practical’ or 
‘technical’ research to India and ‘pure’ or theoretical work to Britain 
followed an emerging intellectual consensus that increasingly devalued 
‘applied’ research and valorized ‘pure’ or ‘theoretical’ science. 
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Although the division of intellectual labour that followed in the wake of 
the diverse trajectories of the various forms of colonialisms was not uniform, 
a discernable pattern emerged. Conceptual, theoretical work that sought to 
universalize its findings from particular, provincial locations was the preserve 
of the colonial scholars. Knowledge produced by scholars located in the 
colonized societies had a particular geographical referent, constituted a case 
study and hence had no theoretical contributions to make, except indirectly 
in its role as raw material for abstract theorizing by colonial scholars. In the 
case of sociology in particular, the specific division of intellectual labour that 
emerged over the course of time had very well-defined characteristics. A few 
notable exceptions notwithstanding, knowledge produced by scholars 
located in metropolitan societies was deemed to be general and universal in 
their implication regardless of how local or provincial their terms of refer- 
ence might be. At the same time, social scientific knowledge produced in 
locations considered ‘peripheral’ in the overall intellectual landscape is gener- 
ally regarded as a specific case study with little if any general implications. 
In general, titles of books and articles analysing non-metropolitan societies 
usually always identify the society or location. Conversely, titles of papers 
and books discussing metropolitan societies rarely disclose the location of 
research, presumably because the spatial or cultural coordinates of the study 
are irrelevant since the claims advanced by such accounts are not about a 
particular society or culture. Interestingly enough, sometimes it is the spatial 
location of the researcher and not the site of research that confers a univer- 
salistic gloss on the knowledge thus produced. Hence if a scholar situated in 
a metropolitan location studies a non-metropolitan society or community, 
the knowledge thus produced is generally considered to be universal and 
general in its implications. 

More often than not, the title of the body of work in question consti- 
tutes a good indicator of its claim for universalistic, general status. Thus an 
article or book produced by a scholar situated in a non-metropolitan society 
and reporting on research conducted on a non- metropolitan site will almost 
invariably disclose the identity of the location in its title. Typically, titles of 
such papers and books will end with ‘in India’ or ‘in Indonesia’, signalling 
the provincial and regional status of the knowledge thus produced Con- 
versely, it is much harder to find titles of papers and books ending with ‘in 
the United States’, ‘in Britain’ or ‘in France’, signalling the claim that when 
it comes to the results of research in these societies, location and context do 
not matter. The unstated assumption is that when it comes to the sociological 
study of metropolitan societies, the disclosure of the location of the study is 
largely irrelevant since the results are presumably of universal not provincial 
significance. Metropolitan locations are usually identified in the titles of 
studies that report on historical research, a process that has the effect of 
reinforcing the ‘idiographic’ vs ‘nomothetic’ divide between history and soci- 
ology. In addition to a sociology of social scientific knowledge, a specific 
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geography of knowledge where spatial location of the researcher and site of 
research also play a significant role in the reception and valorization of the 
work is in operation. 

To consider a few examples, the titles of Pierre Bourdieu’s Homo 
Academicus or Distinction provide no indication of the geographical location 
of the research sites. Even though in the Preface to Homo Academicus 
(Bourdieu, 1988: xv), he raises issues related to the specificity of his study 
and whether indeed he is discussing a particular species of intellectuals, homo 
academicus gallicus or the invariant genus, homo academicus, the title of the 
book makes no reference to the fact that it is a study of specific educational 
institutions in France that may or may not have generic implications for the 
study of intellectuals, power and knowledge production in universities 
situated in other spatial locations. Similarly, the full title of Distinction makes 
no reference to the geographical setting of the study presumably because 
locational identity is not quite relevant for a body of work aiming for generic 
claims about the dynamics of class, status and power (Bourdieu, 1984). Paul 
Willis’s (1977) Learning to Labour: How Working Class Kids Get Working 
Class Jobs provides no indication of the social, cultural, historical and geo- 
graphical context of the study. Going by the title alone, it would appear that 
contextual specifics do not matter. William Foote Whyte’s (1981) masterpiece 
Street Corner Society could have been located anywhere. Its subtitle, The 
Social Structure of an Italian Slum does not help much as Cornerville could 
be an Italian slum anywhere there are Italian migrants or perhaps even in 
Italy itself. The title of Lillian B. Rubin’s (1976) riveting Worlds of Pain: Life 
in the Working-Class Family provides no indication that the study focuses 
on families in the San Francisco Bay area. Mark Granovetter’s (1995) Getting 
a Job: A Study of Contacts and Careers could presumably be an analysis of 
the networked dynamics of landing a job anywhere, regardless of the socio- 
historical context. 

An interesting twist to this intellectual division of labour is the fact that 
if the researchers in question are from metropolitan settings, the titles of their 
works do not indicate the location even if the research has been conducted 
in a non-metropolitan setting. Going by the title alone, one would never 
guess that James Scott’s (1985) famous Weapons of the Weak discusses a 
particular region of Malaysia. Nor that the bulk, though not all of the dis- 
cussion in Benedict Anderson’s (1991) canonical Imagined Communities 
focuses on Indonesia. Although anthropologists have never shied away from 
specifying the cultures or communities they study even when they draw out 
general conclusions, this has not always been the case, especially when the 
scholars in question are not studying their own societies. Thus books by 
leading Indian anthropologists/sociologists such as M. N. Srinivas and Andre 
Beteille carry titles like Religion and Society among the Coorgs of South India 
(Srinivas, 1952), Caste in Modern India and Other Essays (Srinivas, 1962), 
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Caste, Class and Power: Changing Patterns of Stratification in a Tanjore 
Village (Beteille, 1965). This is not usually the case if the anthropologists 
happen to be from metropolitan locations. Thus F. G. Bailey’s important 
study of caste and social change in Orissa, India is titled Caste and the 
Economic Frontier (Bailey, 1957). Other books by him that are largely based 
on fieldwork in India include The Witch-Hunt.or the Trinmph of Morality 
(Bailey, 1994) and The Need for Enemies: A Bestiary of Political Forms 
(Bailey, 1998). Similarly, Victor Turner’s (1969) The Ritual Process: Structure 
and Anti-Structwre provides no indication in its title that his general dis- 
cussion of the concepts of ‘liminality’ and ‘communitas’ is based on detailed 
fieldwork in Zambia. 

A random glance at journal articles indicates a similar unstated, unac- 
knowledged sociology and geography of knowledge at work. Consider a 
particular issue of the American Journal of Sociology (Vol. 101[3], 1995), in 
which a paper by Allen E. Liska and Paul E. Bellair titled Violent-Crime 
Rates and Racial Composition: Convergence over Time’ provides no 
indication of the location of the study, while the next paper, ‘Educational 
Stratification in Russia during the Soviet Period’ by Theodor Gerber and 
Michael Hout, identifies not just the location but the time period too. The 
following paper by Peggy Giordano is an analysis of high-school yearbooks 
in the United States, but one would never guess this by its title - “The Wider 
Circle of Friends in Adolescence’. Another issue of the same journal (Vol. 
104[2], 1998) has a paper titled “Defended Neighbourhoods, Integration and 
Racially Motivated Crime’ by Green et al. From its title it could be a dis- 
cussion of any location on planet Earth, but the next paper, ‘Engineering 
Growth: Business Group Structure and Firm Performance in China’s Tran- 
sition Economy’ by Lisa A. Keister, clearly indicates the non-metropolitan 
location of the research setting. The paper after that, ‘The Strength of a Weak 
State: The Rights Revolution and the Rise of Human Resources Management 
Divisions’ by Dobbin and Sutton, provides no indication of the locational 
context of the study in stark contrast to the final paper in this issue, “High 
Risk Collective Action: Defending Human Rights in Chile, Uruguay, and 
Argentina’ by Mara Loveman. Another issue (Vol. 101[2], 1995) provides a 
similar pattern of the missing or quite evident geographical context. The first 
paper, ‘Local Governments as Industrial Firms: An Organizational Analysis 
of China’s Transitional Economy’ by Walder is followed by papers titled 
‘Women’s Gain or Men’s Losses? A Closer Look at the Shrinking Gender 
Gap in Earnings’ by Bernhardt et al. and ‘Separate and Unequal: Occupation- 
Establishment Sex Segregation and the Gender Wage Gap’ by Peterson and 
Morgan. 

One could argue that because the periodical in question is the American 
Journal of Sociology, papers analysing aspects of American society need not 
disclose the locations of their research if they happen to be in the US. 
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However, something more is at work since one is not talking about the 
American Journal of American Sociology, unlike a journal like Contributions 
to Indian Sociology that clearly identifies its cultural and geographical 
purview. Revealingly enough, the fact that we need a journal titled Inter- 
national Sociology signals a global division of intellectual labour between 
sociology as such and a geographically marked variant of it called “inter- 
national sociology’. Once in a while, however, even International Sociology 
does not get its geographical bearings right, when about 10 years ago it 
included a paper on Iran in a special issue titled ‘African Neighbourhoods’! 

One deeply problematic response to the prevailing international division 
of intellectual labour is the project of ‘ethnosociology’ promoted largely by 
metropolitan scholars. The project of ‘ethnosociology’ is a more specific 
variant of a much larger project of ‘indigenization’ of the social sciences 
(Alatas, 1993; Sanda, 1988; Loubser, 1988; Scott, 1998). While the overall 
project of indigenization incorporates various shades of nuances, proponents 
of ‘ethnosociology’ categorically reject the categories of what they consider 
to be imperialistic western social science. An exemplar of this approach is the 
Chicago anthropologist McKim Marriott’s castigation of the ‘imperial style 
of Western ethno-social science that excludes competing definitions of reality 
from its published reports’. Seeking to ‘expand the world repertory of social 
sciences’ by ‘working with a culturally related, but non-European people’s 
thought about their own realities’, Marriott claims that while ‘class and status 
may be helpful concepts in the West, they cannot separately or together 
define the transactional ways in which Hindu institutions order persons’ 
(Marriott, 1990: 28-34). His argument is that concepts such as ‘social struc- 
tures’, ‘authority’, ‘values’, ‘ideology’ and ‘religion’ among others are ‘pre- 
cipitates of Western social, intellectual and particularly academic history’ and 
as such their deployment in the Indian context runs the risk of imposing an 
‘alien ontology and an alien epistemology’ on indigenous Indian realities 
(Marriott, 1990: 32-4). However, Marriott’s construction of an Indian eth- 
nosociology with the aim of contesting the obfuscation created by the 
‘imperialism’ of ‘Western’ concepts relies on a very particular and by no 
means uncontested interpretation of canonical Hindu texts. 

After constructing what he calls a complex “Hindu constituent cube’ 
with the help of ‘computer aided simulation’ and ‘mathematical modeling’, 
Marriott deploys it to contest the claims of Western” sociology. Adopting a 
canonical scriptural interpretation of the caste system that itself is very con- 
tested in the Indian context, Marriott claims that 


by metonymic deduction, one may hypothesize that a group acknowledged to 
be of Ksatriya varna will have a humoral profile of much bile and phlegm, but 
little wind; will be much concerned with their attachments, advantages and 
coherence; and will generally evidence processes of mixing, unmarking and 
matching in their lives. Following the layer-to-layer analogical reasoning so 
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richly developed in the Hindu sciences, one may even go further in hypothe- 
sizing their social organization, diet and temperament, as well as compatible 
and incompatible spaces, directions, flavours, colours, textures, powers, styles 
of action, etc. (Marriott, 1990: 28) 


Marriott goes on to claim that arguments derived from his “Hindu con- 
stituent cubes’ can ‘deal more directly with some ideas of greater universal- 
ity than conventional Western social science does with its parochial, 
equivalence-based ideas of discrete, static and uniform entities’ (Marriott, 
1990: 34). As discussed in more detail elsewhere (Baber, 2002), this attempt 
to rescue Indian realities from the presumed epistemic violence inflicted by 
the imperialism of “Western” concepts and theories has little analytical value 
and ends up making India appear hyper-exotic and radically different from 
the rest of the world in a patently Orientalist manner. 

Even as bookshelves continue to sag under the sheer weight of books 
and articles devoted to the discussion of globalization, the division of intel- 
lectual labour is anything but global in its orientation. Although the situation 
is changing somewhat, the dominant pattern of knowledge production con- 
tinues to reflect a very stratified, hierarchical division of intellectual labour 
that does not adequately convey the realities of globalization. The lack of any 
geographical referent in the titles of papers and books analysing North 
American and European societies and the compulsive inclusion of this 
referent in reports on ‘other’ societies continues to perpetuate an unstated 
but real global division of intellectual labour that works against the emerg- 
ence of a truly global sociology. 
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Language in the Academy: 

The Damaging Impact of the 
Sociocultural and Linguistic Barriers 
on the Development of Feminist 
Sociological Knowledge, Theories 
and Strategies 


s a francophone sociologist and activist feminist living in a bilingual 

country, I intend in this article to address questions that arise from my 
analysis of current feminist debates and practices in the academy. More 
specifically, my article deals with the issue of the hegemony of English- 
speaking scholarship over the definition of feminist sociological knowledge 
and feminism itself as well as the danger of dilution, homogenization and 
theoretical and strategic misrepresentation and silencing (Winter, 1997) that 
are likely to occur when one cultural and linguistic voice is given as 
dominant, and all other voices end up being identified, if they are indeed 
identified or recognized at all, as ‘others’. 

The issue of language in feminist studies or more globally in sociology 
raises the question of the relations between centre and peripheries in a 
context where the preoccupations, theoretical and methodological frame- 
works and solutions considered at the centre have a greater chance of being 
judged important and universal than those that emerge at the margins, which 
are, more often than not, considered as particular, culturally related and 
secondary. 

But before going on with this discussion, I think it would be helpful to 
put my thoughts into perspective, to present briefly some information con- 
cerning important factors that have contributed to the evolution of feminist 
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studies in Québec and given its particular traits to the sociointellectual milieu 
in which I have evolved as a francophone feminist sociologist. 

Women’s studies timidly appeared on the academic scene in francophone 
Québec in the early 1970s and have, since then, increasingly succeeded in 
imposing themselves as a pluridisciplinary academic field. In Québec uni- 
versities, as elsewhere in Canada, the relationship that has developed over the 
years between sociology and feminist studies still has some ambiguities. My 
personal assessment is that Québec feminist scholars do indeed enjoy name 
recognition and, though certain forms of indifference towards their 
epistemological and political preoccupations have not totally disappeared, it 
is possible to say that feminist studies now represent a recognized field and 
have indeed contributed to a substantial transformation of research 
approaches and models of interpretation in many academic disciplines or 
fields of research., including sociology. 

For the sake of the present discussion, it is important to realize that the 
evolution of Québec feminist studies and research, like other fields of soci- 
ology, has taken advantage of their unique position at the crossroads of 
French and Canado-American feminist and sociological cultures and has 
been largely tied to the sociopolitical environment in which they have 
emerged and expanded. This specific situation, in a social context where 
women’s groups played an important part in the modernization and national- 
ist dynamic of Québec society, has indeed given Québec feminist studies 
their distinct orientation, which has produced a modèle québécois that rep- 
resents an original synthesis between the pragmatic approach of the 
American and the more theoretically oriented options of French feminists 
scholars; whereas from the Anglo-Canadian experience, we have retained the 
notion of political agenda. 

This situation has helped francophone feminist scholars to realize the 
theoretical and strategic power of concepts and schools of thought and 
adhere, at the same time, to a conception of feminist research oriented 
towards action as an integral part of the women’s movement (Lamoureux, 
1986; Dagenais, 1996, 1999; Descarries, 1998). For example, the two most 
important francophone women’s teaching and research centres in Québec, 
l’Institut de recherches et d’études féministes de l'UQAM (IREF) and le 
Groupe de recherches et d’études multidisciplinaires féministes (GREMF) 
have chosen for strategic and semantic reasons to list their programmes under 
the heading ‘feminist studies’ rather than women’s studies. In so doing, they 
wanted to make the political label more explicit and work in a more inclusive 
transformative perspective or problématique applicable to all subject areas 
and social processes, rather than limited to a specific subject area: women. 

At the same time, the particular context in which Québec feminist 
scholars have evolved has prompted them to stay in touch with women’s 
groups’ preoccupations and practices, thus reducing the cleavage that often 
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exists between scholars and militants. It has also made them conscious of the 
necessity to explore different research approaches and methodologies in 
order to reduce tensions between theory and practice and adequately respond 
to women’s demands and needs. Moreover, it has led them to keep closer 
links with other social movements and to diversify the scope of their obser- 
vations and interventions to take into account the different practices and 
points of view expressed, as well as the complexity of the historical and 
cultural mediations that determine the interrelation of les rapports de sexe 
(gender relations) with other systems of identification and social division. 

But this unique situation at the crossroads of francophone and anglo- 
phone sociologist feminist cultures has not only influenced the nature of 
research and teaching practices, it has also given Québec scholars the unique 
opportunity of being in constant contact with two major schools of thought. 
Personally, it has put me and some of my colleagues (Dagenais, 1999) in a 
position to see how few contacts there were between the two academic 
worlds. In particular, how little many English-speaking feminists knew about 
feminist literature written in French and how they have ignored its major 
intellectual contributions since the 1970s on important issues such as la 
reproduction sociale, le mode de production domestique, la division sexuelle 
du travail, le système patriarcal, la transversalité des rapports de sexe, la con- 
substantialité des rapports. 

Over the years, this observation has made me wonder how one specific, 
narrow — and I would not hesitate to add — erroneous definition of French 
feminism could prevail to the almost total exclusion of others. What can 
explain such a selective appropriation and questionable re-elaboration by 
certain American scholars of French feminist theories? For example, and 
apart from a few notable exceptions, how could important works of French 
materialist feminists such as Colette Guillaumin, Christine Delphy, Nicole- 
Claude Mathieu, Danièle Kergoat, to name buta few, be ignored? How could 
their innovative approach in exposing the economic and social dynamic of 
sexual domination and women’s social limitations be wrongly confused by 
some with essentialism, when their intellectual contribution, while giving 
way to different scientific interpretations, has been, on the contrary, to 
inscribe a different vision, ‘une vision autre’, of social relations at the very 
heart of feminist theories, a vision that is of a divided and hierarchical society 
between men and women, one that refuses the illusion of ‘le neutre’ (Varikas, 
1993)? How easily, thereafter, has French feminism been equated in most of 
the anglophone literature with a marginal literary and philosophical venture 
that has, at the very least, lost contact with the political realities of women 
and the transformative objectives of feminism? 

Finally, how has anglophone literature almost entirely limited its scope 
of investigation over the last decades to the work of a few academics, namely 
Luce Irigaray, Hélène Cixous and Julia Kristeva, whose connection with 
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feminism, with the exception of the first named, is, as Bronwyn Winter 
observes, ‘at best highly questionable’ and ‘whose compatibility of 
approaches needs, at the very least, to be shown’ (Varikas, 1993: 64)?! On 
that issue, I totally agree with Eleni Varikas (1993: 63)? when she rightfully 
points out in an article titled ‘Féminisme, modernité, postmodernisme: pour 
un dialogue des deux côtés de l’océan’, ‘that to reduce French feminism to 
certain theoretical positions is not only to obscure the fact that the major part 
of feminist debates took place outside and sometimes against these positions; 
it is also to conceal the theoretical contributions most influential in feminist 
thought in France and in other francophone countries; it consequently 
prevents a productive dialogue on the conditions under which these multiple 
problématiques emerged’ and, I would add, on their heuristic, strategic and 
subversive potential in developing feminist theories grounded in women’s 
multiple and diverse experiences. 

This having been said, let us go back to my initial question: how uni- 
versal or culturally determined are the feminist notions, categories or 
concepts we use? In reflecting on this question, I want to illustrate how the 
use or abuse of anglophone literature as the main — if not the only — refer- 
ence in women’s studies can result in the imposition of concepts, topics, 
methodologies and practices that belong to the sociocultural context and 
environment of the western English-speaking academy. Apart from my frus- 
tration with what English-speaking feminists have done with French 
feminism, I raise this question because I strongly believe that one neglected 
problem that is seriously threatening the epistemological and strategic 
development of feminist studies and networking is both the hierarchical 
relationship and the cleavage that exist among different national feminisms 
in the construction of theoretical frameworks and practices. 1 am specifically 
referring to the damaging impact of the sociocultural and linguistic barriers 
that generate theoretical and strategic blindness or misappropriation as a 
result of not knowing about the plural and diversified nature and level of 
development of feminist perspectives in non-English-speaking countries.? 
Strangely enough, no matter how many international meetings I attend or 
papers I read, I have seldom seen the question of the development of know- 
ledge or communication discussed in this light. Yet, every sociologist can 
relate to the idea that the language of communication necessarily imposes 
restrictions and constraints on our ways of saying and seeing things. 

Communication, as we all know, largely consists in understanding each 
other’s language, but understanding each other’s language is by no means suf- 
ficient to establish real lines of communication or exchanges between intel- 
lectuals and academics. The notions we use are strongly linked with specific 
cultural, historical and political environments. Concepts and paradigms used 
in one language do not necessarily refer to the same problématique or reality 
in another language or might not even be part of the ‘other’s’ intellectual and 
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social horizons. Don’t we all know, at least since the Fourth World Con- 
ference on Women (Beijing) in 1995 or the World March of Women in 2000, 
that feminist issues relating to le droit des femmes à Pantodétermination sur 
leur corps or to the basic goal of equality do not necessarily refer to com- 
parable experiences or call for similar strategies in the minds and lives of 
African, Asian, Arabic or Occidental women? 

The resulting omnipresence of the concept of gender in feminist studies, 
without sufficient theoretical justifications as to its interest and strategic 
significance in different linguistic settings, is yet another example of the 
drawback that results from the predominance given by western English- 
speaking academics to one specific set of concepts and approaches. This 
question led Paola Melchion (2000), president of the Women’s Free Uni- 
versity of Milan, to assert, and I quote in a free translation: Now that the 
concept of gender has succeeded in imposing itself everywhere in the 
American academy and in developing agencies of the Third World, we can 
start measuring the extent of the high cost of analytical richness lost. Didn’t 
we realize that through this homogenization of approaches, of language, we 
were losing explanatory power and giving up certain radical political prac- 
tices that were implied in the notion of les rapports de sexe.’ A statement that 
I make mine and that I would like to elaborate on by saying that, contrary 
to the notion of gender, the concept ‘rapports de sexe’ has a more radical 
origin and transformative potential since it puts emphasis on the relation of 
power, as well as on the division and hierarchy reconstructed by patriarchy 
in its interdependence with neo-capitalism. 

Such a shift, one can assume, explains why in many universities theor- 
etical feminism is reduced to an intellectual project of understanding women 
in their individuality or specificity, rather than as a group or as a socio- 
political class. Such a shift in perspective can only accentuate fragmentation 
and cleavage among women and put women’s studies ‘increasingly at risk of 
losing touch with the movement to which it owes its existence’ (Winter, 1997: 
211). It is, as a matter of fact, easy to see how such a shift runs the risk of 
isolating, even more than in the past, the experiences and theories developed 
by feminists in the South, by Afro-Americans, by lesbians or by women 
doubly or triply discriminated. It is also easy to see that this actual trend in 
feminist studies, or should I say post-feminist studies, tends to leave room 
only for the will of ‘empowerment’ of white middle-class women in an era 
where post-patriarchy bas not yet occurred and where it would be totally 
irresponsible to let go of Christine Delphy’s (1998) or bell hooks’ (2000) 
definition of feminism as a social movement to end sexist exploitation and 
oppression. 

That is why I feel so strongly the need to advocate that concepts too 
rarely encountered today in mainstream English-speaking feminist discus- 
sions be brought back into feminist discourse so as to take into account the 
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absence of resources and powers, let alone liberty, that still characterizes the 
situation of so many women around the world. It is my belief that the 
concept of ‘equality’, which was at the origin of second wave feminists’ prise 
de conscience and activism, and that of ‘identity’, which is at the centre of 
current differentialist feminism, are, though necessary, in no way sufficient 
to comprehend women’s diverse oppressive situations. The evocation of 
events in ex-Yugoslavia, or the violence and restrictions that have been 
imposed on Algerian or Afghan women in recent years, or the evocation of 
the capitalist exploitation of the women’s labour force in the maquiladoras 
of Mexico, dramatically emphasize the fact that many women have yet to 
gain access to freedom, respect and a minimum of economic resources. I 
borrow Geneviève Fraisse’s (1995: 391) words to say that ‘la menace sur la 
liberté [des femmes] devient pour l'heure plus grave que les manquements à 
l'égalité. Accordingly, it seems to me that concentrating on women’s identity 
and words inadvertently encourages conservative statements and political 
approaches. Not only does it return to women the entire responsibility of 
their liberation, depriving them of the necessary benefits of solidarity and 
collective actions, but it also denies the relevance of reconsidering women’s 
experience of sexual differentiation and division of labour in their inter- 
dependence with the power relations embedded in the instrumental and 
constantly reconstructed interaction between patriarchy and capitalism. In 
line with these first reflections, I keep wondering if we can foresee ways of 
establishing a better interlinguistic communication in feminist studies in 
order to encompass our historical, cultural, spatial and linguistic ways of 
being feminists and thinking feminism, alleviate the tensions of a privileged 
linguistic hegemony and leave room for the absence of consensus while 
remaining in complete solidarity. 

I do not believe that I have to say much more to make my point. It is a 
basic sociological fact that a large part of communication, either between 
schools of thought or between scholars, is hampered by misunderstandings 
of a political, historical and cultural nature. As a matter of fact, true com- 
munication can only be established if a person is willing to open a dialogue 
with others and is ready to challenge her or his own interpretation from their 
political, historical and cultural experiences and references. It is thus impera- 
tive that we ask ourselves not only the traditional question: Where does the 
other speak from?’ but also and more importantly ‘Where do I — or where 
do we — speak from?” 

In the daily life of a feminist sociologist working from the periphery, 
what are the immediate consequences of the privileged situation of the 
English language? From my experience and analysis, 1 had to come to the 
unfortunate conclusion that among well-intentioned feminists, even those 
living in a bilingual country like Canada, we have not succeeded in develop- 
ing a real intellectual network where we could have learned from each other's 
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experiences and built an integrated body of knowledge inclusive of each 
other’s intellectual perspectives and understandings. And may I add, repli- 
cating here the words spoken by former International Sociological Associ- 
ation president Immanuel Wallerstein (1998), ‘that unfortunately some of our 
American colleagues, as well as many of our British, Canadian and Australian 
colleagues, are often victims of their privileged linguistic situation, because 
they are unable to or become uninterested in knowing and understanding 
different cultural traditions and perspectives’. It is my personal assumption 
that paradigms and conceptualizations developed in feminist sociology are, 
implicitly or explicitly, undermined by this ethnocentric approach. 

In daily academic life, this cleavage means that whenever I consult a 
feminist article or a book written in French and whenever I read, through 
translations, works written in languages other than English, it strikes me that 
these works often not only contain references to texts written in English, but 
also take into account the contributions of theories developed outside the 
English-speaking circle. In contrast, I seldom come across the same overture 
or preoccupations in anglophone literature. The absence of bibliographical 
references to materials produced or translated into languages other than 
English is clear evidence to this effect. Let me give you but just one signifi- 
cant example. In the bibliography of a book called Feminist Organizing for 
Change: The Contemporary Canadian Women’s Movement (Adamson et al., 
1988) published by Oxford University Press, out of the 429 titles carefully 
selected by the authors to cover: (1) “The Contemporary Canadian Women’s 
Movement’, (2) “The First Wave’, (3) “The Women’s Movement in Western 
Europe and the United States’ and (4) ‘Other’ sources cited, only six titles 
were in French, barely more than 1 percent, and none in any other language, 
even though one section covered Western Europe’s women’s movement.‘ 

One very immediate effect of this type of exclusion is the difficulty that 
one encounters in getting libraries, even university libraries, to stock publi- 
cations that provide access to alternative sociolinguistic voices, and, in doing 
so, to alternative analytical and methodological models and ‘other’ realities. 
This given pre-eminence constantly reduces the necessity for English- 
speaking people to learn other languages and thus to open themselves to 
other cultures and frameworks of interpretation. More globally, it also means 
that English-speaking journals that are already dominant in the scientific 
community are given additional visibility and recognition through the 
citation analysis or abstracting processes. The situation is well documented. 
Not only does it reinforce their already strong control over dissemination of 
ideas and results, it also enables a concentration of evaluation and gate- 
keeping activities in the English-speaking countries which, in turn, gives their 
researchers additional power over the content and type of articles acceptable 
for publication (Durand, 2001). 

Finally, it is common knowledge that when a person has to use a language 
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that is not her or his first language to communicate with a larger audience or 
wants to engage in an intellectual dialogue, in most cases it probably means 
that she or he does not control the second language with the same subtlety 
and precision, or may not speak it in the same fluent and dynamic manner. 
This situation disadvantages many of us and does not allow us to participate 
in intellectual matches or scientific debates on equal terms with the person 
or persons we are speaking to. 

All of us, of course, recognize the power structures and relations that are 
at work in such practices. Not only are books or papers published in English 
more widely read and quoted than others, as well as being too rapidly 
identified as feminist productions, but also the absence of interaction with 
the rest of the world is a clear obstacle to the production of better and more 
original scientific knowledge as well as being an obstacle for feminists or soci- 
ologists, let alone societies, to understand each other. Some analysts of the 
scientific world have observed, however, and I would tend to agree with 
them, that even if translations were readily available? notwithstanding the 
distortions and conceptual transformations this can induce (de Lotbiniére- 
Harwood, 1991), or even if all texts were written in English, it would not de 
facto eliminate the power structures that are embedded in centre-periphery 
relations. Neither would it eliminate the distortion brought about by the 
omission of preoccupations formulated at the margins since the early 1960s 
by dissident feminists, lesbians, Afro-Americans, aboriginal women or 
activists from Africa and Latin America, to name but a few of the more active 
alternative voices that did not wait for the reprimands of the ‘postmoderns’ 
before speaking loudly of their differences, their everyday experiences and 
their need to inscribe ‘their claims in a local, national and international 
strategy, while insisting on the particular impact of social factors such as race, 
class, caste or international division of work, and their different weight on 
the individuals’ (Sow, 1999: 433).6 

I am inclined to say that such disparity, or intellectual blindness, 
probably exists because the English-speaking feminist field is PUn (the One), 
to paraphrase the expression put forward by Simone de Beauvoir, and that 
the other feminist fields are l’Awtre (or rather here, les Autres or the Others). 
As we know, lUn, being the One, does not have to define himself or question 
himself, whereas l’Autre (the Other) is always defined or questioned in 
relation to /’Un (the One). It is Autre (the Other) that is both trying to keep 
in touch with its own specificity and historical dynamic, and to catch up with 
PUn, the One. This leads the peripheral feminist fields to model their experi- 
ences on that of the centre. They remain captives of a hierarchical dichot- 
omous relation, even though their own historicity, political representations 
and feminist struggles carry their own weight and direction and call for other 
channels of communication. 

In line with these reflections, I keep wondering how could we break the 
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feeling of isolation or alienation that, notwithstanding everyone’s good faith, 
often results from being from the periphery, from a different sociolinguistic 
background? How could we benefit from each other’s analytical traditions 
and learn from our respective ways of asking questions, putting problems 
forward, constructing conceptual choices and methodological frameworks, 
choosing domains of research, discussing contradictions, conceptualizing 
feminism, and so forth? I hope it is clear that I am not situating this discussion 
in the context of the linguistic dispute (contentieux) between Québec and 
Canada, nor reducing the problem of communication and collaboration 
among scholars to a linguistic problem or a visibility problem. As a matter 
of fact, I do not, in principle, have serious problems with English as an instru- 
ment of communication. On the contrary, it is obvious to me that we need a 
lingua franca. In some circumstances, using English may be the only possi- 
bility to be heard and read by most people. But my aim is to find ways in 
which knowledge and practices produced in non-English-speaking literature 
could be taken into consideration, integrated into the mainstream approaches 
and theories. 

I strongly advocate that we put our sociological imagination to work to 
find ways to prevent the production and reproduction of a univocal and one- 
dimensional approach to theories and strategies as well as the exclusion of 
important contributions on the mere basis of their ew d’origine. It is clear 
to me that we must get to work and collectively develop an action plan so 
that linguistic barriers and unilateral bilinguism will no longer be a motive 
for ignorance, exclusion or, worse, compromise and the artificial hom- 
ogenization or reproduction of partial and fragmented knowledge. Multi- 
linguism must be promoted, particularly among English-speaking academics 
who are constantly comforted in their monolinguism by the current prac- 
tices of scientific journals and international meetings as well as by the willing- 
ness of ‘the others’ to concede to the hegemony and standardization of the 
English language in the Academy in order to obtain more visibility and 
recognition. 

En terminant, on me permettra de réitérer les quelques principes soci- 
ologiques qui sont à l'origine de la réflexion proposée ict, à savoir: 


e Il n'est pas de pensées qui ne soient soudées à une langue. Il n'est pas de 
structures de pensée on de modèles théoriques qui ne soient associés à une 
culture linguistique donné; 

e  Etil n'est pas de cultures linguistiques qui ne soient tributaires d'un espace 
géo-politique et de son bistoricité; 

e _ Iln'est pas, non plus, de représentations idéologiques, sociales et politiques 
du mouvement des femmes qui ne soient liées à leurs conditions partic- 
nlières de développement; 

e Il n’est pas de choix de thèmes de recherche, de concepts on de pratiques 
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militantes qui ne soient fortement dépendants d'wn environnement socio- 
culturel donné et de l’interrelation des expériences singulières et collec- 


tives des femmes dans cet environnement. 


Bref, la langue d'usage en sciences n'est pas neutre. En études féministes, 
comme dans les autres domaines de la sociologie, elle est porteuse de manières 
spécifiques de penser et de s'interroger; elle s'inspire d'expériences historiques 
et quotidiennes particulières. 

In summary, there is no thought or frame of reference that is not linked 
to a language. Language is not neutral. Scientific language in women’s studies, 
as well as in other fields of sociology, carries social representations, specific 
meanings and questions as well as historical experiences. As sociologists we 
need to take this dynamic into account and find ways to deal with it, but 
most importantly to overcome its perverse effects and limitations. It is my 
conviction as a feminist sociologist that scholars not only need to find ways 
to acquire better knowledge and understanding of discourses, perspectives 
and strategies developed in different national and linguistic settings, but that 
they must also challenge their own approaches and interpretations from these 
standpoints in order to break away from, or at least minimize, the patriar- 
chal mainstream notions and practices of centre and peripheries. We need to 
find new ways of dialogue and collaboration among ourselves in order to 
bring about new strategies for change and take a clear stand against all types 
of inequalities and injustices. 


Notes 


ha 


Free translation by the author. 

Free translation by the author. 

3 Relating to the Australian situation, it is Bronwyn Winter again who observes that 
‘feminist historians, know infinitely more about Mary Wollstonecraft’s Vindica- 
tion of Women’s Right (1792) than about Olympe de Gouges’ declaration of the 
same made one year earlier, that is 1791’ (Winter, 1997: 213). And this, she adds, 
in spite of readily available translations. 

4 To give the full picture, I must add that about 10 additional titles were English 
translations of papers written by feminist Québecers. A reference to the trans- 
lation of Simone de Beauvoir Le Deuxième Sexe was also present. 

5 Simultaneous translation, as we all know, is too expensive for most feminist 
conferences, which undermines the possibility of real and productive exchanges. 

6 Free translation by the author. 
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Psychological Colonization: 
The Eurocentrism of Sociology 
vis-à-vis Race 


E the opinion of biologists and medical personnel, race is scientifically 
meaningless. By reference to any number of English dictionaries, this fact 
alone would define race as a myth. Sociologists, motivated by an earnest drive 
for knowledge, contend that valid facts are one form of knowledge and myths 
are another. Facts should be the results of rigorous scientific methods, which 
seek truth without the imposition of ulterior motives. Myths, on the other 
hand, have no methods to which the sociologist must adhere. 

The distinction between fact and myth is not necessary, given that myth 
is no more or less valued for its ability to facilitate truth as truth is not the 
objective. Although the earnest sociologist will note the ambiguities existing 
in rigorous scientific findings, the same sociologist will also acknowledge the 
human limits of objectivity. Indeed, not every Eurocentrist, invigorated by 
notions of colonial superiority, pursued the myth of race. Some sociologists 
were quite fervent in their attempts to reach the truth. Unfortunately, such 
sociologists were limited by their exposure to mistruths about racial con- 
structs, which assured racial conclusions despite efforts to conduct research 
independently of such. Ultimately, for different reasons, the efforts of Euro- 
centric sociologists validated notions of race in sustaining a non-European 
underclass 


According to the latest research, any racial group, in comparison to any 
other, will reveal as much genetic diversity within each as between the two. 
When questioned about the nature of race, the objective scholars will contend 
that the construct of race is a fallacy. Yet, race forms a substantial part of 
western ideology. It is illogical and, in many instances, self-contradictory. To 
the contrary, when sociologists are questioned about what race is, all will 
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agree that, while race may have no medical or biological significance, it is no 
less a social fact. What, then, is the purpose of race if it has no medical or 
biological significance? Why has race, at the turn of the 21st century, 
remained ever potent as a source of heated debate among scholars and lay 
persons alike? 

In the opinion of conservative sociologist William Julius Wilson (1980), 
author of The Declining Significance of Race, while race exists as a social fact, 
its importance is on the decline. To the contrary, race remains a potent myth 
of social construction: no more or less. It is utilized as a means to perpetu- 
ate institutional and personal forms of colonial advantage. Such advantage 
cuts across a multitude of categories including class, gender, sexuality, 
religion, ethnicity, etc. Unequivocally, race gained legitimacy via science, 
which puts members of Eurocentric race groups in a position of domination 
over non-Europeans without it ever being a formal element of strategy. The 
historical ascendancy of Europe validated the European scholar, scientist, 
missionary and soldier because they could study, experiment, indoctrinate 
and colonize with less than formidable resistance from those they deemed 
non-European, that is, inferior races (Hirschman and Kraly, 1990). 

Under the guise of objective science and the tacit assumption of superi- 
ority fueled by western culture’s fixation with individual differences, there 
emerged a racial typology suitable for study in the academy, display in the 
museum and theoretical and anthropological analysis, which put Europe at 
the zenith of the biological hierarchy. In its aftermath was necessitated a 
justification of colonization. Suffice it to say that while race has no biological 
significance, it is an assumed fact. Consequently, it has become a potent social 
construct that, depending upon where one lies in the racial hierarchy, can 
have a tremendous impact upon one’s self-concept. That is, since sociologists 
continue to act on racial constructs as if they exist as biological fact, such an 
assertion enables a host of real-life consequences. These consequences in the 
study of non-European populations have attributed to and facilitated 
European hegemony. By virtue of such power, the social ‘fact’ of race and 
other fallacies are then subject to Eurocentric interpretation making them 
never transparent and all but unchanging. 

Sociologists who determine the perception of groups have facilitated the 
canonization of race without engaging in conclusive debate or empirical 
analysis. In a loosely organized conspiracy, to do so, they retort, would be 
polemic and demean scientific methods. Their hegemony is neither justifi- 
able nor ethical but a pseudo-scientific collaboration designed to Euro- 
peanize the existential reality of all human life. In the aftermath, the 
significance of alternatives to race is regarded as scientific fact. The inability 
of sociologists to conform to the Eurocentric paradigm is dismissed by the 
hegemony that, to date, has validated race. Such an inductive method under- 
mines democracy and discourages the intellectual rigor which could provide 
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new solutions to world problems. In a post-millennium era vastly more 
diverse than in the past, uncontested consequences will court disaster and 
inhibit the sanctity of objective sociology. 

Some sociologists have recently advocated for diversity and the uplift- 
ing of oppressed populations (Brown, 1995). However, their advocacy has 
not been consistent in conceding the influence of colonization in the lives of 
a significant element of the non-European population (Greene, 1990). In 
rhetoric, they concede the standardization of race thinking but are, for the 
most part, ill-equipped to fully grasp its dynamics. This shortcoming is 
devastating because it is this hegemonic, Eurocentric element that drives soci- 
ology. Those who excel do so by espousing Eurocentric rhetoric (Bell, 1991). 
Those who do not espouse Eurocentric rhetoric are labeled radical and ulti- 
mately banished to the fold of intellectual obscurity. Their banishment serves 
the status quo by preventing discussions of any social phenomena not vali- 
dated by the Eurocentric elite. This elite is formidable in that they are the 
educators and gate-keepers of admission to programs at the best universities. 
It is this Eurocentric elite who manage publication of the best textbooks and 
peer-reviewed journals by which the dissemination of ‘knowledge’ is 
conveyed. Thus, those who would profess the insignificance of race 
acquiesce, with some reservation, in the dogma of race until such time that 
empirical investigation can determine otherwise. They endorse race for the 
moment and are willing to accept the hypothesis that best fits existing 
evidence no matter how loosely researched or investigated. Such a position 
leaves those who present counter-arguments on the construct of race, again 
on the outside looking in as discourse and knowledge directly impacting their 
respective communities are being created and conveyed. 

Colonization is defined as the peopling of foreign territory previously 
settled by a native population with emigrants from the mother country 
(Kitano, 1997). Psychological colonization is defined as the standardization 
of ideas previously less relevant to native populations and includes exporta- 
tion of race constructs to native subjects among whom race was previously 
all but insignificant. Since the existence of Europe’s colonization, colonial 
powers have dealt with non-European subjects in one of three ways: eradi- 
cation, exclusion, or assimilation (Powell, 1997). Ironically, it is the assimi- 
lation experience that has impacted and, by colonial influence, denigrated, 
any challenges to the race status quo. 

The inability of sociologists to concede the colonial influence upon soci- 
ology suggests their hegemony does not rise to the level of consciousness 
(Corbett, 1995). Conversely, non-Europeans are acutely aware of that influ- 
ence (Gitterman, 1991). The result is a psychological colonization that has 
rendered an aspect of sociology superfluous to the constructs significant to 
non-European populations. Extended from psychological colonization is 
thus ignorance of native phenomena and its function among such groups. 
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Ignorance is measured by individual effort, which allows Eurocentrists to 
sustain themselves depsite their intellectual transgressions. Such colonializa- 
tion even renders those who are educated among the native population 
ineffective in addressing problems amongst their respective collective or ade- 
quately assessing the deleterious impact of such colonialization. 

There are two methods used to circumvent psychological colonization 
and to correct this methodological flaw. The first is utilization of the demo- 
cratic process: incorporate a variety of demographic tools and settle upon the 
most popular. This approach would prove fitting in a democratic sovereignty 
but would not necessarily be effective. Demographic tools that rely upon 
popularity run the risk of collapsing into an intellectual solipsism that is 
unproductive and no less hegemonic. The second alternative suggests a more 
encompassing approach, which must accommodate a meaningful effort and 
sensitivity to a diverse population. Although non-Europeans have distinct 
heritages, they also have in common various stresses of Eurocentrism. The 
boundary of their frustration exceeds group demarcation. Consequently, the 
minimization of Eurocentrism and the incorporation of greater intellectual 
diversity will reduce western hegemony at a time when the racial significance 
of populations worldwide could all but completely diminish (Eyou et al., 
2000). Hence, discarding the issue of race will, no doubt, precipitate con- 
fusion and complexity in the initial call for modifications in thinking and per- 
ception of non-European populations. The purpose herewith is the simple 
suggestion of intellectual discourse to escape the influences of past colonial 
rule best described in the illumination of non-European peoples. 

In sociology, Eurocentrism is a colonial paradigm that has had an impact 
upon the thinking of scholars worldwide (Stinson, 1979). This obvious 
assumption is not at all subject to dispute. Sociology and other academic 
disciplines are, no doubt, the recapitulation of a colonial world-order, which 
has been dominated by a western geopolitical entity since Europe’s imperial- 
ism. What’s more, as part of a geopolitical entity, sociology extends largely 
from Europe (Hagen, 1982). Thus, until 1945, sociology was centralized in 
the West including France, Great Britain, Germany, Italy and the United 
States. Furthermore, despite the emergence of non-European populations, 
the generation of knowledge remains given to the ideas and ideals of a limited 
European perspective (Joyner, 1978). This is consistent with the work of 
Nobles (1973) who posits, “Those who have the power to define control, 
dictate, and define reality for those who do not.’ Subsequently, non-Euro- 
peans are portrayed in European contexts, which are more often irrelevant 
to their existence. Thus, as a matter of PEA culture, religion, skin color and 
other population demographics have been trivialized subject to race. That 
trivialization has distorted the perception of non-Europeans who might 
otherwise be accurately understood in more relevant contexts. 

In order to accommodate an increasingly diverse era, the generation of 
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sociological ‘knowledge’ must bend to facilitate emerging trends in native 
non-European populations. The inability to do so will encourage accusations 
of hegemony from these very groups it proposes to serve (Tambor, 1979). 
The unforeseen implication is that sociology will convert to something 
colonial in both shape and substance. It will then lend itself increasingly to 
the auspices and/or influences of Eurocentric trends (Park and Green, 2000). 
In an effort to succeed, the potential of humanity will accordingly fall prey 
to the pressures of colonial forces. Rethinking the standardization of race is 
a beginning effort to rescue sociology by validating challenges to the signifi- 
cance of racial constructs. 


The Philippines 


Initially, non-European Asian populations under colonial rule in the Philip- 
pines were equal in social and political potential. The ascension of any among 
the various race groups was thus equally possible. However, Tagalogs 
managed to prevail purely by chance and not due to any innate superiority. 
A few other groups likewise prevailed by the same common luck. In a 
decision as to where to establish certain colonial institutions, the Spanish 
colonialists chose their bidders by locality who thus became more intimately 
involved with the colonial system, making them more successful during and 
post colonization. Over time, success of the Tagalogs became readily 
apparent to visitors. Manila was the Tagalog-speaking region selected by the 
Spanish to be their administrative, political, economic and cultural center that 
would enable a booming metropolis. Thus, even to this day, Filipinos who 
aspire to a better quality of life travel to Manila despite whether or not they 
are Tagalog. Regardless of race, residing in Manila meant having status and 
being worldly and sophisticated when compared to the backward rural folk 
of little education or socioeconomic position. While the best and brightest 
hail from various areas of the country, all of them, at some point, have con- 
nection to the sophisticated cosmopolitan environment of Manila. Subse- 
quently, the status seekers who have means will maintain a residence in 
Manila in addition to a hometown or rural living quarters. The provincial 
rich or aspiring politicians who seek membership in national and inter- 
national sociopolitical networks are notorious for such living arrangements. 
Among Filipinos, being a part of the Manila phenomenon eventually 
obscured the significance of native culture. It could facilitate financial success 
or failure for whatever venture one desired to take part in. As pertains to the 
Tagalog people, being associated with the Manila area for a longer time 
their upward mobility because it was their native terrain. lt was 

also their cultural familiarity and regional location that helped their ascend- 
ancy and not any inborn drive, inborn talent, or race. Thus, the status 
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gap between the Tagalogs and others who were racially similar more 
often favored the Tagalogs. And while the first president of the First Philip- 
pine Republic, Emilio F. Aguinaldo, was not Tagalog in the truest sense, 
coming from another linguistic-cultural region, that region, Cavite, was 
geographically adjacent to metropolitan Manila (Gilchrist, 1985). Aguinaldo 
and others like him in places such as Cavite were likewise sophisticated in 
their ability to access the Manila metropolis. Such institutions as the revol- 
utionary government, the First Republic, the US occupational administration 
and most postcolonial institutions were all dominated by Tagalog-speaking 
groups (Gilchrist, 1985). Ranked lower than Spanish and English, those who 
spoke the native language of the Tagalog culture, regardless of race, made it 
the unofficial medium of the educated and the urbanized sophisticated. 

Spain’s military loss to the US did not completely dissipate its colonial 
hold on the Filipino people. The mores and traditions that followed Spanish 
defeat reflected Spanish influence nonetheless. Decades after Spain vacated 
the islands, Spanish offspring of Filipinas conspicuously occupied positions 
of power and economic advantage over the common Filipino population. 
What's more, a social hierarchy evolved among the locals that had not existed 
prior to Spanish colonization or US occupation. According to written 
sources among the eight ethnolinguistic groups, the Tagalogs not only 
attained higher economic status but managed to gain control in the public 
and private sectors of society as well (Skowronek, 1989). While Spain had 
lost colonial control of the Philippines, the Spanish system of racial stratifi- 
cation complicated cultural status — a psychological continuation of coloniz- 
ation. The superior were the Espanoles Peninsulares, who were Spaniards 
born in Spain. Just below them were the Espanoles Filipinos, who were 
Spaniards born in the Philippines. The biracial Filipinos born of western men 
and Filipinas were next in order of the racial hierarchy (Skowronek, 1989). 
The remainder of the hierarchy consisted of those whose status was based 
upon their amount of western blood, on down to the local paro. A Filipino’s 
access to a better life was dependent upon his or her location within the post- 
colonial hierarchy. His or her cultural status was now less salient because the 
hierarchy cut across the ‘inferior’ native social structure. Consequently, a 
Filipino chief or other nobleman could have lower status if his blood was 
pure. In fact, colonial offspring stood to inherit more from society than their 
unadulterated Filipino brothers (Pido, 1976). 


Arabs 
Islam is by far the prevailing influence among non-Europeans of Arab 


descent. In Middle Eastern villages, individuals, regardless of race, are born 
into the Islamic tradition and expected to remain committed for life. Their 
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commitment to Islam is so old and deep-rooted that it has permeated all 
aspects of the family (Al-Krenawi and Graham, 2000). It is most evident in 
the belief system held by persons dedicated to the faith. These beliefs are con- 
sidered canons and not subject to debate. Perhaps foremost in importance 
among such canons is a belief in the oneness of Allah (God). That belief is 
associated with the prophet Mohammed. According to Arab tradition, 
Mohammed is the Messenger of Allah. While the Koran regards Him as an 
ordinary human being, in the Arab belief system Mohammed has been 
accorded the status of a divine entity (Wasfi, 1964). 

Akin to Mohammed in status is the canon that takes the Koran to be the 
literal word of Allah. The Koran is the holy literature that exemplifies the 
final revelations of humankind. It holds the directives for life to which all 
Arabs must submit. Not to be ignored in context is its recognition of Gabriel. 
Gabriel is the most prominent among angels and considered bearer of the 
revelation and the spirit of holiness. Belief in angels is essential because it 
enables the last Arab canon, which is life after death. Dependent upon how 
one lives, reward or punishment will await them in the hereafter (Siegel, 
1980). 

Despite fundamental differences between various Arab factions, Arabs 
for the most part place high value on spirituality in the form of Islam. The 
patriarchal arrangement is the traditional family structure. Both recent and 
not so recent Arab immigrants who follow Islam conform to a hierarchical 
organization of authority that extends to family roles, obligations and status. 
The welfare of the family supersedes the welfare of the individual making the 
family the basis of identity (Wash, 1964). Furthermore, family is the reference 
point for behavior and spiritual directives. Its structure diminishes individu- 
ality and/or independence — a concept that is foreign to Eurocentric traditions. 

Especially among Arabs where Islam is tradition, reverence for the patri- 
arch, as well as concern for the family’s status, provides a strong sense of soli- 
darity and loyalty (Wasfi, 1964: 44). Hence, the individual family member is 
not free to live independently but, as prescribed by the Koran, must consider 
family in each of his or her life decisions. The Koran being the direct instruc- 
tion from Allah means that family members are expected to fulfill rules of 
behavior and family roles such as husband, wife, child, etc. without the oppor- 
tunity for personal input or preference. An individual’s ability to adhere to 
spiritual directives reflects not so much upon him or her personally but upon 
the family and its kinship network. In the Islamic tradition, males then are 
more valued than females, which may cause conflict in western 
However, unless influenced by western norms, anxiety levels from this 
secondary status may not increase for women of traditional Arab families. 

The importance of religious spiritualism among Arabs is evident in the 
extreme reluctance of individuals to yield to conversion (Wash, 1964: 49). 
Christian missionaries of the last century were well aware of this reluctance. 
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The number of Arab believers who have converted from Islam to Christian- 
ity is very small. For the individual Arab, family is not irrelevant to that small 
number, as the family role in the existence of the community is crucial. Thus, 
those who migrate to the West more often send for their relatives in the ‘old 
country’. Once abroad, there are few who do not have blood ties. Those who 
do are obvious by their difficulty in finding jobs or otherwise sustaining 
themselves. Frustrated, such Arabs frequently return to the ‘old country’, 
where normal family ties are a way of life. This significance of family is 
evident by the fact that whole Arab communities may contain a small number 
of patrilineages (Wasfi, 1964: 22). Consequently, there is overlap between 
family and race within the Arab community. However, while family is an 
important social structure, spirituality vis-a-vis Islam is the significance of 
life and the family belief system. Sociologists who do not acknowledge this 
fact will be at a severe disadvantage in their attempts to study Arab popu- 
lations. Those who do will consider the values extended from Islam and how 
these values are portrayed. 


Skin Color and Litigation 


Among non-European Latino and African Americans, skin color supersedes 
race, verified in litigation. One of the first cases of discrimination litigation 
brought by said populations was that of the dark-skinned Felix, the plaintiff, 
vs the lighter-skinned Marquez, the defendant. The case was litigated in 1981. 
Both plaintiff and defendant were employees of the same office. The plain- 
tiff alleged that the defendant did not promote her on the basis of skin color 
discrimination. At trial, the plaintiff introduced the personnel cards of 28 of 
her former fellow employees. She testified that among them, only two were 
as dark as, or darker in color than, she. All of the other employees in the 
office, according to the plaintiff, were light-skinned. 

A later case was that of Walker vs the Internal Revenue Service (IRS) in 
1989. The plaintiff, Ms Tracy Walker, was a permanent clerk typist. The 
plaintiff was light-skinned. Her supervisor, employee of the defendant, was 
Ms Ruby Lewis. Ms Lewis was dark-skinned. According to the record, the 
working relationship between the plaintiff and the defendant was strained 
from the very beginning, that is, since approximately November 1985. The 
plaintiff contended that the defendant singled her out for close scrutiny and 
reprimanded her for many things that were false or unsubstantial. Following 
expert legal testimony from Dr Ronald E. Hall, the court set aside that 
portion of the magistrate’s recommendation that granted the defendant’s 
summary judgment motion with respect to plaintiff’s claim (Walker v. IRS, 
1989). At present, the plaintiff is awaiting the decision of a higher court. 

Following the Second World War and the colonial liberation of Asia and 
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Africa, the consciousness of non-European people worldwide changed 
dramatically (Barik et al, 2001). This change had an impact upon colonial 
traditions. Accordingly, race as a significant construct has been subjected to 
persistent challenges from non-European people (Ngozi, 1997; Kebede, 
2001). Those challenges are no doubt fundamentally justified in the evolution 
of sociology. The desirable script is that scholars must also challenge race 
constructs, which have distorted the perceptions of non-European popu- 
lations where race was previously less significant in their lives (Potocky and 
Rodgers-Farmer, 1998; Cox, 2001). Furthermore, despite the globalization of 
‘knowledge’, sociology remains a bastion of Eurocentric operatives (lida, 
2000). Commensurate with said operatives, modern sociology is involved in 
a struggle with the standardization of Eurocentric problems, Eurocentric 
perspectives and Eurocentric constructs, including race. Thus it was virtually 
inevitable that scholars would think of and view non-Europeans in racial 
terms. That inevitability reflects constraints upon such populations and how 
they are portrayed. This pronounced contradiction between the ethos of 
modern sociology and the ecology of an increasingly diverse world mandates 
profound challenges to its current structure and ideological configuration. 

With respect to sociology, there are several reasons why scholars should 
consider the incorporation of alternatives to race. First, the significance of 
constructs such as culture, religion and color is well known and, if skillfully 
addressed, will likely enable the study of non-European populations world- 
wide (Hurdle, 2002). Second, discussions of race, for most, conjure images 
of legal conflicts with the potential to charge emotions. When the issue of 
race is associated with stereotypes, it encourages a knee-jerk condemnation 
of an entire people, their social structure, lifestyle and other aspects of their 
being (Bridges and Steen, 1998). The traditional substatus surrounding 
culture, religion and color will impair the ability of non-Europeans to be 
acknowledged in a Eurocentric environment unless more objective factions 
prevail. Third, race must be viewed in proportion to its consequence in the 
lives of non-European populations. To do otherwise will accommodate 
Eurocentrism, rendering sociology less given to the science of people and the 
‘facts’ conveyed about them. 

Beyond racial constructs, the most efficient means of compromising 
Eurocentrism is to become more amenable to an alternative perspective. Edu- 
cation pertaining to the relevance/irrelevance of race will enable that effort 
(Hall, 1992). Sociologists so enabled will then be in a better position to study 
and accurately portray non-European populations. Equally important is the 
impact of education upon the world at large. An advantage of education 
includes the ability of sociologists to create tolerant environments by the 
building of bridges beyond what is politically necessary. The focus of such 
bridges to non-European populations should be their language, history, 
cultures, etc. rather than the assumptions associated with their race. 
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In the post-millennium era, the ability to accurately perceive, conceptu- 
alize and study non-European populations is a necessity in a rapidly 
changing and complex world. Upon entering a new era, sociology must be 
the starting point for the rescue of non-European populations from the stan- 
dards of racial category. Hence, scholars are obligated to a higher benchmark 
of ‘fact’ finding and moral excellence. Their ability to purge Eurocentrism 
from sociology can be accomplished by expanding group criteria beyond the 
construct of race to include other aspects deemed equally significant. 

In order to enhance sociology and reduce the threats of ignorance, 
scholars and other concerned citizens must additionally concede the eco- 
logical fact that all groups have assets, capacities and strengths that should be 
reinforced. Since many of these assets, such as cultural technologies, are 
derived from cultural legacies, sociologists must increase their information 
base considerably. Furthermore, at a time of more frequent contacts between 
the world’s various populations, sociologists are confronted by issues and 
perspectives that did not require consideration in the past (Harvey, 1995). 
They are thus challenged in future research to develop creative constructs less 
confined to race. That consideration must remain consistent and viable 
without interruption to sustain the emerging world order. 

Lastly, aside from colonization, race being less significant to non- 
Europeans is extraneous to their ecological reality (Hall, 2001). Their role in 
escape from colonial influences must include the decoding of Eurocentric 
concepts, illumination of hegemonic inequalities and other moves to intel- 
lectual discourse. Through the prescripts of struggle, their efforts have not 
been without precedent but, in fact, endure as a continuum wedded to the 
larger blueprint of ‘knowledge’. Sociologists, Eurocentrists included, must 
then become cognizant of their unique role: that of advocating for more 
accurate population “facts” (Faria, 1997). Enabled by the study of alternative 
constructs, these scholars will contribute to an effort to purge colonial influ- 
ence from the intellectual ethos. The outcome will nurture the evolution of 
sociology despite the implications of Eurocentrism for non-European popu- 
lations. 
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Introduction 


ation. It became the dominant trend of world development but, at the 
same time, negative consequences of this process became increasingly 
evident. Protests by the anti-globalists and, even more dramatically, the 
tragedy of 11 September 2001 have underscored the need for a critical re- 
appraisal of the phenomenon of globalization and for developing a humanist 
alternative to the current state of affairs. 

The goal of this article, based on the results of a large-scale research 
project, ! is to introduce the international academic community to several key 
lines of debate in Russian globalization studies, providing evidence that the 
concept of national sovereignty has emerged in the research of Russian soci- 
ologists as a theoretical and policy alternative to the challenges of globaliz- 
ation. a article also aims at supporting the claim that the concept of 


T end of the Cold War in the late 1980s quickened the pace of globaliz- 


: ination’, and political self-determination in particular, is the key 
instrument in the analysis of Russia’s role and place in the globalizing world.? 
The three parts of the article outline the major questions, or themes con- 
nected to the study of globalization in Russia. The first part presents how 
globalization is defined and its main characteristics and contradictions as per- 
ceived in Russian contemporary social thought. The second part reveals the 
theoretical reaction to globalization challenges coming in the form of the 
analysis of Russia’s political self-determination. The third part presents a 
critical analysis of Russia’s role and place in globalization. It elaborates on 
the theoretical argument about the forced integration into the international 
economic, political and informational structures, as opposed to a messianic 
attitude declaring Russia’s need to take the lead among the losers of globaliz- 
ation. The conclusion summarizes the article’s main findings and indicates 
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the potential directions of further investigation into this multidimensional 


phenomenon. 


Defining Globalization from the Russian Perspective 


The broad diversity of interpretations of globalization’ reveals three main 
lines of debate currently going on in the Russian academic community. One 
concerns the timeframe of globalization; the second, the correlation of objec- 
tive and subjective factors within it; the third concerns the ethical evaluation 
of the controversial consequences of globalization. 

The mainstream of research (Veber, Kara-Murza, Kagarlitski, Tolstykh, 
Diliguenski among others) regards globalization as a process which began in 
the last quarter of the 20th century as a result of a qualitative shift in the 
technological basis of humankind’s existence, one which marks the beginning 
of a transition to a postindustrial, information society. They speak of 
globalization not as a world-historic process, but as developments that have 
been taking place recently, at imperialism’s highest point, in the political, 
economic and other spheres. 

In contrast to that, Cheshkov and Andryushchenko (Cheshkov, 2001) 
regard globalization as 2 continuous historical process that started as soon 
as human society first emerged. They call their position a philosophical- 
anthropological approach, which views globalization as an integral charac- 
teristic of all human history. Arguing against viewing globalization as a 
phenomenon exclusive to the final decades of the 20th century, Cheshkov 
states that such a view ‘localizes’ globalization in time and space and imparts 
a purely utilitarian, pragmatic character to it. In contrast, a broad historical 
approach makes it possible to consider the problem at a supra-disciplinary 
level, in the context of world history. 

On a closer look, the gap between the opposing positions significantly 
narrows and is not totally irreconcilable. It appears that the scholars who see 
globalization as a historical process inherent to human society also recognize 
that at the present stage globalization has acquired certain specific features, 
thus making it possible to speak of the modern era of globalization. In turn, 
those who regard globalization as a phenomenon of the late 20th century do 
not deny that even before, at the previous stages of humankind’s evolution, 
global links were developing that prepared the processes we witness today.‘ 

Another division in the globalization discourse in Russia concerns the 
question of whether globalization is an objective process or a product of the 
subjective plans and actions of certain forces in society. 

Most of the researchers interpret globalization as an objective process. 
Medvedev (Krasin et al, 2003) states that globalization is historically 
inevitable and points out objective trends in the development of today’s 
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world. This process derives from the more profound and comprehensive pro- 
cesses associated with the postindustrial shifts in the economy and various 
spheres of public life and with the emergence of a new civilization. It is hardly 
necessary to prove that globalization is caused by changes in the techno- 
logical foundations of society, including the information revolution, com- 
puterization, the development of telecommunications networks and means 
of transportation. 

Other scholars, however, interpret globalization as the result of plans 
conceived by certain forces pursuing their selfish objectives. Kagarlitski and 
Dugin (Kagarlitski, 2001) believe that the very term ‘globalization’, just like 
most other terms coined by the modern information media, is ambiguous, 
profoundly demagogical and fundamentally misleading. The invention of 
this term and attempts to impart objective character to it reflect the positions 
of transnational corporations, which are trying to solidify their dominant 
position, substituting the concept of globalization for another, i.e. the theory 
of neoliberalism, which has become discredited in the eyes of the public. 
Globalization has emerged on the basis of the liberal value system and 
pursues but one aim — to subordinate the world to a single hyperpower. 

Although the two positions are fundamentally at odds, researchers agree 
that globalization is a highly controversial phenomenon with a dual nature. 
Those who believe that globalization is objective cannot but recognize that 
its current version serves the interests mostly of the western oligarchy and is 
being pushed as allegedly having no alternative. Those who see globalization 
as a product of the subjective efforts of transnational corporations and 
leading western powers have to recognize that their policies exploit existing 
processes of the world’s transformation into a global whole. 

Finally, the multidimensional and contradictory nature of the globaliz- 
ation process raises more and more concerns on the part of Russian scholars. 
It is recognized that in addition to the positive prospects it opens up, 
globalization has also had negative effects, with both the positive and the 
negative aspects being organically intertwined. As Alexander Veber (2001: 
112) puts it, 


... globalization is a complex, multifaceted, multi-level and extremely contra- 
dictory phenomenon, which contains tendencies both of integration and of 
fragmentation, of uniting and of is A opens up new possibilities of 
development, since it facilitates the ing of information, knowledge and 
new technologies and makes it ible, as never before, to take advantage of 
the benefits of [the] international division of labor and production cooperation 

to use resources more efficiently. But it also reveals and sharpens the 
tensions and contradictions that exist in the world and, what is more, global- 


izes them, engendering new dangers, conflicts and risks. 


Most of the researchers, however, are much more inclined to speak about 
the negative effects of globalization, rather than its positive gains. 
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Kara-Murza (Kara-Murza, 1999) believes that the essence of this process is 
that ‘the golden billion’ is enslaving the vast periphery. The concept of 
globalization negates the sovereignty of nations over their territory and 
resources. This has brought about an important change in the concept of law. 
Those forces that have the economic and military power to formulate the 
principles of the ‘new world order’ have in effect declared their right to own 
and dispose of the resources of the entire world.” 

According to Kara-Murza, the development and prosperity of the 
nucleus of the world system go hand in hand with the developing countries 
becoming increasingly archaic and retrogressive. This idea is shared by 
Delyagin (2001: 20): The progress of the more advanced society is being 
achieved at the expense of “under development”, and the extent of the degra- 
dation, as always happens with “development through destruction”, exceeds 
the gains of the more advanced society.’ 

Simonia (2001) expresses a more moderate view, claiming that globaliz- 
ation is, of course, progress, yet under present conditions is asymmetrical. 
For the developing and transition countries it has so far meant only the 
potential possibility of absorbing the achievements of new technologies. 
However, there are many obstacles to their access to all these benefits while 
the danger of losing national sovereignty and control of national economy is 
quite real.’ 

Many authors relate the negative effects of globalization to the one-sided 
use of the process by western powers. Globalization means “westernization’ 
or, more precisely, ‘Americanization’, to Gorodetsky (see Stepin and Bello, 
2001), who characterizes present-day globalization as ‘Atlanticist’, a new 
form of enslaving most of humankind. He stresses a comprehensive threat 
posed by globalization to the entire system of non-western identities. The 
threat engenders a backlash — the anti-globalization protest that we are now 
witnessing and are trying to interpret. Gorodetsky assumes the fundamental 
incompatibility of the value systems of different civilizations. In this perspec- 
tive globalization is bound to produce irreconcilable conflicts. 

Some prominent researchers still believe that the positive gains of 
globalization, as well as its negative consequences, are two sides of the same 
coin. Appealing to the Kantian notion of antinomies, Krasin (see 
Shakhnazarov and Krasin, 2001) points out the antinomical nature of globaliz- 
ation. Globalization is more than a contradictory process, it reveals quite 
dramatically the antinomical nature of social reality, whereby opposing pro- 
cesses, each having a profound basis, occur at the same time. On the one hand, 
it signifies the unification and integration of humankind, which increasingly 
is becoming a single society — as a result of technological development, the 
application of high technologies, the communications revolution and the 
Internet. On the other hand, pluralism is as strong as ever, indeed it is increas- 
ing as sociocultural differentiation is growing for a variety of reasons. 
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Drawing on these debates, a team of scholars from various institutes of 
the Russian Academy of Sciences has attempted to present a comprehensive 
picture of globalization viewed from the Russian perspective. Their approach 
distinguishes three aspects to globalization — social, economic and political. 

In outlining the social characteristics of globalization, Victor Kuvaldin 
(2003) proceeds from the notion of ‘globality’ as a new dimension to 
humankind’s existence. He sees globalization as a process of diverse, inter- 
related social changes leading to the emergence of a new historical socium — 
a mega-society. In his view, the key to understanding the nature of globaliz- 
ation is to be found at the societal level, in the qualitative transformation of 
the very foundations of humankind’s existence. He sees mega-society as a 
kind of rough draft of a single, interrelated, interdependent and interpene- 
trating world wherein global systems grow on the basis of nation-state 
entities. This brings the prospect of a global society within which nation- 
state entities remain as more or less autonomous structures endowed with 
sovereignty and a capacity for political initiative. According to this view, we 
are in the initial phase of a lengthy process of transformations, making evalu- 
ation and prognosis rather difficult. 

The problems of globalization as a whole from a sociocultural viewpoint 
are the focus of Valentin Tolstykh’s (2003) analysis. He believes that the crisis 
of modern crvilization is of a paradigmatic character, affecting the very foun- 
dations of humankind’s existence. Hence he disputes the widespread but, in 
his view, superficial concepts of globalization seen as the embodiment of 
‘eternal capitalism’ or as a linear process of ‘rectifying’ the world on the basis 
of technological progress. Tolstykh proposes his own vision of globalization, 
based on the idea of the unity of the world as its constitutive principle. The 
way to the world’s unity lies through dialogue among cultures. Naturally, it 
involves many difficult questions, but answers to them should be sought and 
can be found only in the sphere of culture. The principle of culture-centrism 
is an alternative to technocratic attitudes, economism and strategies of global 
hegemony typical of the present civilizational paradigm. The response to 
modern challenges, according to the author, can be found in a paradigm 
change, in a spiritual reformation accompanied by humankind’s transition 
from a natural historical phase of development to the phase of conscious 
governance. 

The processes of economic globalization and the crisis of the world 
economic order that it has brought about are investigated by Oleg T. 
Bogomolov and Alexander D. Nekipelov (2003). In characterizing various 
aspects of economic globalization, they show that it acts as a ‘battering ram’ 
clearing the way for free markets everywhere in the world. Their article 
disputes the view of those who have been claiming that the policy of neolib- 
eral globalism (in the spirit of the Washington consensus) in and of itself leads 


to more even levels of development among countries and reduces the 
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disparity between the North and the South. That is, unfortunately, not the 
case. In actual fact, globalization’s benefits and disadvantages are distributed 
unevenly, with the lion’s share of the benefits going to the rich, strong states. 
However, the costs of globalization are borne not only by the developing 
countries but by the advanced countries as well. This conclusion raises a 
number of fundamental questions: what are the place and role of nation- 
states in the world economy, and what will they be in the future? What is the 
role of transnational corporations and international financial centres? Is joint 
management of global economic processes possible, and if so, in what form? 
The international community is facing a dramatic need to rethink the funda- 
mental principles of economic activity. The classic mechanisms of market 
self-regulation need to be supplemented with purposeful regulatory activity 
by states and international and supranational structures. 

Mikhail I. Dyin (2003) considers the institutional aspects of political 
globalization and, in particular, prospects of transition to manageable and 
sustainable development. The problem of global governance is gaining 
increasing urgency, yet it is still unclear in what way it could be resolved. 
World political leaders are not yet ready to answer that question. In a search 
of answers, the author analyses past experience, particularly the experience 
and the lessons of the 20th century, the role of violence, the criteria of legit- 
imacy of the use of force, and the problem of terrorism.” He makes an 
attempt to identify the motive forces and tendencies in the evolution of 
politics, power, the phenomenon of sovereignty and statehood in the modern 
era and traces the connection between the development of statehood and the 
non-state public sphere (civil society). Noting the growing complexity of 
politics and of the structures of political organization at the turn of the 
century, [lyin demonstrates that globalization creates some prerequisites for 
alternative institutions of democratic participation in government, which can 
be regarded as embryonic elements for a more controlled development. 
Political globalization is already becoming a fact of contemporary reality, 
with an emerging prospect of substantive debate on the political reforms that 
would lead to a global institutional perestroika needed to achieve a measure 
of control and subsequently global governance. 

This brief overview has shown that there are significant differences of 
emphasis in the way globalization is interpreted by different Russian authors. 
Not only do they refer to different, distinctive features and place them in 
different perspectives, which is in part due to the specific facet of the subject 
or their angle of vision; they also sometimes differ in their evaluation of the 
essence and nature of globalization. Yet all the positions are bound together 
by a common concept and the idea of preserving a common human perspec- 
tive of global development. They share the conviction that ‘humanist glob- 
alism’ is possible — a world unity based on cooperation among peoples and 
states rather than on the use of force and hegemony. 
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However, the researchers are significantly more concerned with the 
negative effects of globalization, rather than its positive gains. In our view, 
in the case of Russian scholars such a position is closely connected to the 
extremely controversial social, political and economic consequences of the 
transformation and change Russia has experienced during the last 15 years, 
as well as the series of tragic events in Russian history over the 20th century. 
Viewed through this prism, the theoretical response to the globalization dis- 
course, which comes in the form of the analysis of Russia’s prospects for self- 
determination in the globalizing world, becomes particularly relevant. 


Russia’s Self-Determination in the Globalizing World 


The ‘formula’ for the development of any country, including Russia, varies 
according to different historical epochs. Krasin et al. (2003) argue that the 
formula of Russia’s development in the context of globalization can best be 
captured by the notion of ‘self-determination’. This concept has tradition- 
ally meant the ways nations resolved the question of their national sover- 
eignty, the key among these being whether to stay within the framework of 
the former empire and agree to a limited degree of autonomy, or to strive for 
the creation of an independent state. Under conditions of global civilizational 
transformations the concept of self-determination acquires broader signifi- 
cance, meaning the orientation taken in the ongoing changes, the choice of 
place in the modern world and how to get there.? 

Self-determination, as Krasin et al. claim, does not just depend on the 
country itself, even if it is a country as big as Russia, but is a reflection of the 
general world situation, the tendencies of world development. However, the 
spectrum of opportunities for self-determination of any country, including 
Russia, is quite broad. There is no strict determinism there. At every point 
Russia faces a dilemma: whether to choose authoritarianism or democracy, 
federalism or division of the country into independent territories or even 
states, unlimited market or excessive state control, a leap to postindustrial- 
ism or relegation to the backyard of the world economy. 

While stressing the global context of Russia’s self-determination, Krasin 
et al. (2003) remark that the reverse influence is equally important: Russia’s 
self-determination has a significant impact on the future of the world com- 
munity. 

During the drastic turns in history, when the break with the former social 
system and the emergence of a new one take place simultaneously, politics 
acquires the major role in the process of self-determination, since politics 
becomes the key instrument for choosing the road for the society to pursue. 
In this connection the analysis of Russia's self-determination focuses on 


political aspects. 
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After the collapse of the Soviet state party system, Russia faced a choice: 
which political and state regime to adopt. This question proved a very diffi- 
cult one to answer, and consequently Russia entered a prolonged period of 
social and political instability, often coming quite close to complete chaos 
and loss of control. The difficulty of selecting an adequate new form of state 
rule and of attaining the goal of political stability was aggravated by the influ- 
ence of globalization tendencies, which put in question the very notion of 
national and state sovereignty. 

Under these conditions the political self-determination of a society on 
democratic foundations requires a high level of national consensus. Unfor- 
tunately, throughout its entire history the dominant political culture in 
Russia has been highly confrontational. While leaving the former authori- 
tarian system in the past, Russia has not yet finally become democratic. Nor 
is that choice predetermined by external conditions, as authoritarian 
globalization tendencies prevail in the whole world. 

The transformation of Russian society is characterized by deep contra- 
dictions; opposing tendencies fight within it and create a diverse range of 
possible alternatives for the country’s future. Among the political dilemmas, 
central is the contradiction between democracy and authoritarianism. 

Present-day Russia has all the main attributes of a democratic regime: 
general elections, separation of powers, parliament, a multi-party system, 
civil rights, local self-governance. However, these symbols of democracy are 
far from always being realized in practice and are mere window-dressing. The 
traditions of authoritarianism and despotic rule characterized the country’s 
history until 1917, were rebuilt through the Soviet state machinery, and now 
reappear in the political reality of the post-perestroika period. One of the 
main reasons for this, according to Krasin et al., is the weak civil society and 
the low level of mass political culture. 

While trying to install the western model of democracy in Russian 
society, the radical-liberal reformers did not take into account that the 
sudden destruction of the state institutions should be compensated by the 
creation of new, democratic ones. The result was loss of control, devaluation 
of social norms and destruction of traditional forms of solidarity. Having 
overnight lost their welfare and been drawn into poverty, becoming defence- 
less and vulnerable in the face of the consequences of the radical transform- 
ations, people began to place their hope for social protection and stability 
not in democracy, but in a ‘strong ruling hand’. 

The Constitution of 1993 institutionally secured the enormous legal 
privileges of the president’s power. The executive power subordinate to the 
head of the state acquired hegemony. The parliament had no control over the 
situation; the political parties had no real influence over the formation of the 
government and the decision-making process. Authoritarian methods were 
implemented through the activities of the bureaucracy. Most of the mass 
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media fell under the control of the big corporations and bureaucratic elites 
and were used as an instrument for the manipulation of public opinion. 

Simultaneously, it became evident that the majority of the society did not 
want to part with political freedom, openness and pluralism. Fortunately for 
the prospects of democracy, the ruling elite did not re-establish the system 
of authoritarian institutions, mostly due to conflicts of interest between the 
federal and regional administrations. 

Certain key democratic norms, such as freedom of speech and free elec- 
tions, have become a customary form of political behaviour for the majority 
of citizens, and are perceived as an inherent component of political life. 
Simultaneously, the elections show that the population, weary of the hard- 
ships of daily survival, constant stress and the absence of better prospects for 
the future, manifests a readiness to support a new charismatic leader. The 
high popularity rating for President Putin has been described as the ‘rating 
of disillusion’ in power and the ‘rating of hope’. As Krasin et al. (2003) claim, 
the globalization process has a significant impact on these tendencies. While 
decreasing the power of national governments, it weakens democracy and 
strengthens authoritarian tendencies both internationally and in certain 
countries. According to Krasin’s analysis, in the present century it is possible 
that we may witness a crisis of democracy, and the world might undergo an 
authoritarian phase of development. He believes that the present-day situ- 
ation in Russia does not indicate a quick resolution to the dilemma ‘democ- 
racy or authoritarianism’, thus the authoritarian tendencies will continue to 
dominate, or, at the very best, only the preconditions for a subsequent demo- 
cratization will be crea 

Krasin et al. (2003) claim that Russia, weakened by a long and deep- 
rooted crisis, is perceived by its population, and by many analysts, as 
extremely vulnerable in the face of the challenges of globalization and could 
be negatively affected by its consequences. Under these conditions, the 
general public opinion is that only a ‘strong’ power can help the country out 
of crisis and ensure its political self-determination. This idea is taken as a 
starting point both by the supporters of the extreme versions of authori- 
tarianism, who reject the very possibility of a democratic regime for Russia, 
and by those who believe that an ‘enlightened authoritarianism’ can prepare 
Russia for democracy. However, a strong state governance and authori- 
tarianism are very different. Russia has already gone through a phase of 
authoritarian rule, where the authorities were unable to effectively resolve 
the problems. Krasin believes the country needs a strong democratic rule. 

The second major dilemma of Russia’s political development is what ten- 
dencies are likely to prevail — civil or corporate ones. One can hardly speak 
about a viable civil society in Russia yet. The private interests are hardly 
articulated; labour is poorly organized; professional unions are dependent on 
the power authorities, still clinging to paternalistic illusions. The activities 
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and politics of associations of employers are still largely motivated by the 
self-interests of competing oligarchic groupings, especially those in the 
sphere of energy and finance. 

The increase in the significance of corporate interests and influence is a 
common trait of contemporary global development. Will the 21st century 
mark the beginning of the corporate millennium? This question was the topic 
of the World Political Science Congress in the year 2000 in Quebec City. All 
over the world corporations become more and more powerful and mobile, 
able to influence the decisions of governments, and dictate the rules of the 
game for international politics. These tendencies pose a real threat to the 
prospects of the development of democracy in the modern world. 

During the second half of the 20th century the western countries devel- 
oped the mechanisms of corporate relations between associations pursuing 
their own private group interests and state institutions. As a result of nego- 
tiations and mutual concessions, labour and capital came into direct dialogue 
with the state. This promoted the attainment of national consensus, political 
stability and the realization of the multiple interests and needs of various 
social and professional groups through state policy. Undoubtedly, even this 
form of corporatism might have certain non-democratic characteristics in the 
case of monopolization of the representation of the interests of labour and 
capital, discriminating in favour of private interests.1% In the democratic 
countries the extreme manifestations of these tendencies are neutralized by 
the system of checks and balances created by the developed rule of law and 
the strong tripartite system. However, as many prominent authors claim, this 
system is in crisis,!! since the growing might of the corporations ensures their 
evident supremacy over the state and civil society institutions.’ 

What is happening in Russia now is the struggle between democracy and 
oligarchy. If the latter takes over the state administration and acquires direct 
control, an ugly parasitic corporatism, totally incompatible with the demo- 
cratic regime, will reign in the country. The current Russian government is 
taking certain steps in the direction of putting all business structures under 
the same conditions within the rule of law and restraining the political 
ambitions of oligarchs. However, there is no guarantee that these measures 
will effectively ‘civilize’ corporatism. 

The third key dilemma for Russia is the choice between a unitary and a 
federalist state. Although the Soviet Union was a federation constitutionally, 
de facto it was a unitary state, with the centre exercising rigid control over 
the whole country. After the collapse of the USSR, President Yeltsin declared 
the unlimited sovereignty of the subjects of the federation and redistributed 
the power between the centre and the regions in such a dramatic way that 
the management hierarchy collapsed totally and the very possibility for 
Russia to exist as a single state was put into question. Several regions and 
republics adopted their own constitutions, which were at odds with the main 
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state law, the Russian Constitution; they unilaterally decreased the payment 
of taxes to the state budget and refused to conduct recruitment into the state 
army. The inequality of the subjects of the federation became the most acute 
problem, and the situation in the Russian Federation began to resemble more 
and more the USSR just before its collapse. 

Under these conditions the key task is to preserve the unity of the state 
and the reconstruction of the administrative and political mechanisms of 
governance. This imperative goal is driving President Putin’s reform towards 
consolidation of the power hierarchy. However, centralization of power 
carries a certain ‘authoritarian temptation’. In Putin’s policy and in his 
political activities, the dividing line between the consolidation of state power 
and the authoritarian backlash is not clearly defined. On the one hand, such 
measures as the division of the country into large districts headed by the 
plenipotentiary representatives of the president, bringing the regional legis- 
lature into agreement with federal laws, have helped to decrease separatist 
tendencies in the regions. On the other hand, these measures have certainly 
restricted the democratic freedoms of political life, and resulted in the 
decrease of the power of municipal and local authorities, domination of 
executive power over legislative and judiciary branches and increased state 
control over the mass media. 

Will the current state power in Russia be able to create a regime of strong 
governance, which the country needs, but at the same time avoid giving too 
much authority to the central bureaucracy? The answer to this question will 
determine whether Russia can become a democratic federation, or return to 
a unitary state with authoritarian rule. 

Within the framework of globalization tendencies a more general 
question emerges: would it be reasonable for Russia, given the general trends 
in world politics, to strive for the creation of a representative democracy? A 
claim made by Krasin et al. (2003) suggests that the West has already rejected 
this model. Representative democracy gradually becomes window-dressing, 
covering over the refined forms of authoritarian rule, enacted from anony- 
mous centres of power, often global in their nature. The crisis of the represen- 
tative model stimulates debates about a deliberative (reflexive) model of 
democracy, which implies the inclusion of all active citizens within the 
political process. Under this model the foundation of democracy is not the 
mechanisms of representation, but societal reflection on the key problems of 
social development. This necessitates the strengthening of the institutions of 
the public sphere — mass media, social movements, negotiation practices and 
procedures — to create an arena for discussion and realization of the citizens’ 
common interests. 

Using the analysis presented by Krasin et al. as a theoretical benchmark, 
we can outline the following tendencies. 

It seems that to ensure the realization of Russia’s national interests and 
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enable it to influence world politics efficiently, the optimal version of Russia’s 
political self-determination is a strong democracy, under which the executive 
power becomes key but remains accountable to the parliament and organiz- 
ations of civil society. Referring the theoretical constructs of self-determi- 
nation to the political realities of present-day Russia, several scenarios for 
Russia’s political development in the near future can be drawn. 

The first scenario suggests the restoration of a modernized version of the 
Soviet state. This is the least likely scenario given general political opinions 
and preferences of the general population. 

According to the second scenario a strong democracy would be devel- 
oped as an alternative to authoritarian rule, while the majority of citizens 
would be actively involved in political decision-making. Unfortunately, this 
could only be possible in the long term, but is not very likely in the near 
future due to the current level of political culture, apathy and passivity 
among the majority of the population. 

Finally, the development of a moderate authoritarian regime, in case of 
necessity using strict measures for ensuring state unity, is a third possibility. 
This scenario seems the most probable. Russian society, tired of constant 
economic and political turmoil, high levels of crime and ineffectual authori- 
ties, is supportive of it. 

The main concern, however, is that the moderate authoritarian regime 
will not ultimately resolve the problem of Russia’s political self-determi- 
nation, but become another turning point in its development. Having come 
to that stage, Russia will either proceed forward to the development of 
democracy, or turn back to a rigid authoritarianism. What itinerary Russia 
chooses largely depends on how the current president uses the popular trust 
and support society has bestowed on him. 

We have thus demonstrated how the concept of self-determination has 
been developed and used as a theoretical prism for the analysis of Russia’s 
trend of development in the context of globalization. We have argued that 
during the turning points in history political aspects of self-determination 
acquire particular significance, which is augmented by the particular 
historical trends of Russia’s development. Self-determination has an an- 
tinomical nature when conflicting tendencies coexist and have the same like- 
lihood of being preserved in the future. Russia's self-determination is a 
reaction to both internal and global challenges, and in turn it is capable of 
producing a significant impact on global development. Discussing the 
different scenarios for Russia’s political self-determination, the model of 
moderate authoritarianism seems the most likely choice, but it would 
inevitably carry the germs of the continuing controversy between democracy 
and authoritarian regime, with both routes being equally likely. 
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What is Russia’s role and place in the globalizing world? Different hypoth- 
eses and assumptions are put forward in this regard. The idea that humankind 
can forge its own future and this future can be a better world, takes a prvotal 
place in the foreword by Mikhail Gorbachev to the book The Dimensions of 
Globalization (Veber, 20032). The challenges of globalization, he argues, 
require a political response. So far the response by the world’s political leaders 
has been inadequate. Attempts to ‘privatize’ the process of globalization and 
reap one-sided benefits lead to international tensions and new conflicts. In this 
context, the West seems to seek security primarily by maintaining military 
superiority. The world is being drawn into another round of militarization. 
But this is not a choice appropriate to the requirements of our time. 

Globalization is opening up fundamentally new opportunities for posi- 
tively influencing the course of world affairs. Increasingly intense global 
relationships and interdependencies lay the groundwork for a cooperative 
system of international security and stability. It is essential that political 
leaders abandon the habit, inherited from the past, of secing world develop- 
ment exclusively through the prism of their own country’s interests. 

Policies should be oriented at finding sensible and sustainable compro- 
mises. There are some encouraging precedents. But what is imperative now 
is to achieve a real breakthrough towards historic compromises on the 
cardinal problems of humankind’s existence. With goodwill, the most 
dangerous tendencies could be blocked and the way opened to positive pro- 
cesses. 

The way out of the present crisis of the international system, Mikhail 
Gorbachev believes, lies in the creation of a world order based on law rather 
than force, on a dialogue among cultures, on the culture of peace and toler- 
ance serving as a kind of bridge between civilizations. The new world order 
will become a reality if the international community acts purposefully, 
employing all the knowledge and resources available to it. 

How can Russia fare in the new world order? Two views — the ‘optim- 
istic’ and the ‘pessimistic’ — vie with one another in the ongoing debate. 

In Veber’s (2003b: 237) view, Russia’s position in the globalization 
process is characterized in the following terms: ‘Russia, which is going 
through a profound systemic crisis, has become — rather than an agent of 
globalization — a victim of this process. It has been on the receiving end of 
the negative effects of accelerated integration in the world market, unable to 
defend its interests or to take advantage of new opportunities.’ 

The other argument in favour of the pessimistic view (Kozhinov, 2001; 
Kara-Murza, 1999) of Russia’s involvement in the kind of globalization now 
taking place is that the cost of supporting life in Russia is several times higher 
than in the rest of the world. More fuel is needed, industrial buildings have 
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to be more robust, transportation costs, whether for rail or pipeline trans- 
port, are tremendous. Russia survives only because domestic energy prices 
are still lower than in the world market. If, however, they rise to world levels 
Russia's products will become non-competitive. Accepting the rules of 
globalization would mean the self-destruction of Russia as a nation and as a 
culture. The solution, according to this logic, is to “shield” Russia from 
globalization. 

However, the supporters of a more optimistic view indicate the positive 
opportunities of Russia's inclusion in globalization. The objective nature of 
this process makes it impossible for Russia to isolate itself from other coun- 
tries. Russia’s history is proof that the policy of isolationism and autarchy is 
futile. Therefore, it should seek a place of its own in the process of globaliz- 
ation. Opinions differ as to how this could be done. 

Some researchers hold that Russia has the chance to join the ranks of the 
leaders and winners of globalization. Simonia (2001) believes that unlike 
other countries in transition or developing countries, Russia has a tremen- 
dous scientific-technological potential and, despite the horrendous ‘brain 
drain’ during the past eight to ten years, it still has a large reservoir of highly 
skilled personnel. This base, however, has been eroded over the past decade. 
Unless the country’s leaders take urgent, purposeful efforts to stop this per- 
nicious process, Russia could lose its scientific-technological potential for a 
long time to come and the process would be irreversible, with Russia rele- 
gated to the role of a raw materials supplier to western transnational corpor- 
ations and banks. 

To avoid this danger, many sociologists believe that Russia must make a 
‘breakthrough’ into postindustrial society. Shakhnazarov and Tolstykh 
(1999) have suggested that Russia could achieve such a breakthrough by con- 
centrating all its resources in the area of science, where it still has a sound 
base. A necessary condition for succeeding in such a momentous task is 
strong state authority. 

Arguing along the same lines, Karaganov (2002) proposes a more modest 
goal. While supporting the goal of integrating into a globalizing world, he 
believes that Russia will be integrating into the subordinated periphery of the 
new world. In his view, this is the only possibility of preserving Russia and 
the vitality of the Russian people. If not, it will have to reconcile itself to a 
secondary role in the world and follow in the wake of leading western coun- 
tries. Even that, however, would require a ‘strategic breakthrough’. Two con- 
ditions have to be met if Russia is to succeed in this. First, it needs to reform 
its educational system in order to adjust to the information society. Second, 
all efforts should be concentrated in three or four sectors of the economy 
where Russia is still competitive, such as nuclear energy and space. 

The proponents of the anti-globalist concept propose a different way for 
Russia. As they see it, Russia should join with the developing countries and 
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lead a coalition of those victimized by globalization. This attitude seems to 
express the desire to revive Russia’s messianic role in the contemporary 
world, as the vanguard of world revolution. Kagarlitski (2001) argues that 
although Russia has indeed lost a large part of its potential, because of the 
difficulties of its historic and political development, its mission is to be a focal 
point for the emerging alternative to ‘Americanization’ of the world. As he 
sees it, the Achilles’ heel of the United States is the lack of soul in American 
society. Russia’s spirituality could enable it to fulfil the role of an alternative. 
It could, by its revolutionary upheaval, provoke a more profound crisis of 
the world system and give an impetus to the processes of change in other 
countries. 

The debates about Russia’s role and place in the globalizing world reveal 
the complex and multifaceted nature of the globalization phenomenon. Some 
analysts tend to exaggerate Russia’s uniqueness and assign it a special mis- 
sionary role — taking the lead of the anti-globalization movement. Others 
believe Russia has a chance to integrate into the globalizing world only by 
admitting its inferiority to the leading countries and agreeing to a subordi- 
nate status, remaining on the world’s periphery. And there are those who find 
evidence of the preservation of Russia’s former might and hence speak about 
its ability to join the winners’ camp. It is therefore important to develop 
balanced assessments, taking into account the variety of conflicting 
and trends in world development. This task is particularly difficult for 
Russian society, weakened by radical-liberal experiments yet searching for a 
way to internal revival. How Russia is going to solve this dilemma will affect 
not only its own future but also the entire world. 


Condusion 


In this article I have demonstrated that the main thematic lines of analysis of 
the complexities of globalization in Russia are influenced by the need for the 
country, a former world superpower, to reassess its current position and role 
and to adjust to the drastic global transformations of which it has been one 
of the major causes. The complexity of the discussion reflects the contro- 
versial nature of globalization, with competing tendencies coexisting and 
remaining equally probable. The views Russian researchers hold on globaliz- 
ation are largely determined by the current transformations going on in 
Russian society, where political turmoil plays the leading role. The key 
question Russian scholars pose is what the prospects for democracy are 
within the context of contemporary global changes. They believe democracy 
might be the social future for humankind, but today’s hazards seriously 
undermine its legitimacy. The hesitation to choose democracy as the direc- 
tion for Russia’s rebuilt political regime is an instance of the broader global 
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tendency. Corporations and corporatism play an increasingly significant role 
in world political and economic life. In Russia it takes the form of oligarchic 
rule, the merger of the private interests of state bureaucracy and big business. 
In answer to these internal and external challenges, Russian researchers of 
globalization develop the concept of self-determination and apply it to the 
analysis of the country's behaviour in the globalizing world. Russian social 
theorists believe that in the current situation the most likely scenario for 
Russia’s self- determination is the choice of moderate authoritarianism, which 
might prepare the ground for the later establishment of a democratic rule, 
but might also bring the country back to rigid authoritarian dictatorship. 
Whichever road Russia chooses it will have a serious impact on the world's 
general political and economic landscape. The philosophy underlying the 
notion of self-determination implies the possibility of more than one way of 
development. Understanding national sovereignty as an opposition to 
neoliberal globalization is to regard it not as an autarchic closure, or outer 
aggression, but as mutual interdependence and collaboration between the 
country and the global system, when the former preserves the right and the 
ability to make independent and self-beneficial decisions. Russian researchers 
present a wide diversity of views on their country's role and place in globaliz- 
ation, ranging from acting as a messianic leader of the ‘losers’ camp’ of Third 
World countries, to making an enormous effort and jumping onto the wagon 
of the present-day ‘winners’. It is certain that due to the global character and 
intense complexity of the globalization phenomenon it would be most 
beneficial to unite the efforts and the resources of the international scientific 
community to achieve more accuracy and relevance in its understanding. 
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1 Since the mid-1990s, a group of prominent Russian scholars from various fields of 
social sciences has been working on a large research project, “Globalization: Chal- 
lenges and Responses’, conducted at the initiative of Mikhail S. Gorbachev and his 
Foundation for Socioeconomic and Political Studies and dealing with the study of 
globalization. 
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2 While the western studies of globalization are well reflected in the abundant first- 
class literature, most of which is becoming available in Russia and thus known to 
the Russian scientific community, globalization discourse generated in Russia is 
not so well known in the outside world. Russian globalization research, due to 
various factors (e.g. the long decades of state ideological manipulation of social 
science), has remained relatively marginal in the international scientific discourse. 
This article does not intend to place the approaches towards the study of globaliz- 
ation processes that have been developed in Russian social thought in opposition 
to the prominent lines of western research on these issues, outlined, for example, 
in the works of Samuel Huntington (1998), Ulrich Beck (2000), Naomi Klein 
(2001), Zygmunt Bauman (1998), Manuel Castells (1999), Noam Chomsky (1998), 
Anthony Giddens (2002), Thomas L. Friedman (2000) and Joseph Stiglitz (2002), 
nor does it seek to judge the Russian globalization literature taking the western 
literature as a benchmark of quality research. The purpose of this article is to 
introduce the international audience of social scientists to the Russian debates on 
globalization. A comparative analysis of different trends in globalization studies 
coming from different countries, continents, cultures and schools of thought 
might be a worthy task for future research. 

3 To demonstrate the broad range of interpretations of globalization in Russian 
social science, we quote some definitions proposed by the participants at the 
roundtable discussion held at the Gorbachev Foundation on 5 January 2001 as part 
of the research project “The Riddle of Eurasia: Russia in the Emerging Global 
System’: ‘Globalization essentially means involvement of a greater part of 
humankind in a common open system of financial, economic, socio-political and 
cultural relations on the basis of advanced information and telecommunications 
technologies’ (A. Veber); ‘Globalization is a process of the emergence of a 
common global financial and information area on the basis of new, primarily 
computer technologies’ (M. Delyagin); ‘Globalization means uniting the efforts of 
people, organizations and governments of different countries in the face of new 
planetary prospects and dangers’ (A. Gelman); ‘Internationalization means the 
emergence of a common human civilization and of a system of economic and 
political order appropriate to it Globalization is a part of that process that directly 
transforms its various particulars into a single whole, while also transforming the 
world community into a world society’ (G. Shakhnazarov); “The main character- 
istic of globalization is the creation of an increasingly large capitalist system with 
a centre and a periphery’ (S. Kara-Murza); Tn our view, globalization is primarily 
an economic process. Its essence consists in increasing interrelationships and inter- 
dependences between national economies, resulting in their becoming increasingly 
a single whole, thus creating a relatively self-sustaining economic system compris- 
ing most of the world’s nations’ (V. Obolensky); ‘Globalization is the third phase 
of the process of internationalization and, at the same time, the final phase of old- 
type capitalism, a phase that creates within it a new system of post-industrial 
productive forces, with information technologies at its core’ (N. Simonia); T see 
globalization as the new and highest form of integration and internationalization 
of public life on the basis of advanced productive forces that are of global 
importance, such as nuclear energy, space technologies, automatic systems, flexible 
computer technologies, all kinds of know-how, and so on’ (B. Slavin); 
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‘Globalization is a process that is inherent to mankind and that reflects the inter- 
relationship of three elements — of territory, nature, and the individual as agent' 
(M. Cheshkov); ‘Globalization should be seen as resulting from factors on a 
planetary scale that have always, albeit with varying intensity, affected 
humankind’s life and destiny” (Y. Andryushchenko); ‘Globalization means inter- 
nationalization of the economy and the relative weakening of governments, 
though not of states; it also means the information revolution. ... One of the defi- 
nitions of globalization is the ability to adjust to change” (S. Karaganov). 

Much attention has been given to these issues in the key western globalization 
literature, however, the plurality of possible interpretations and ambiguity 
continue to persist even within the views of the same scholar. For example, while 
stressing the revolutionary significance of information technology and the way it 
changed the trends and speed of world development, Manuel Castells mentions in 
the same paragraph that it is but one more recent phenomenon in the long history 
of revolutionary changes: [The] Information technology revolution is... at least 
as major an historical event as was the eighteenth-century industrial revolution, 
inducing a pattern of discontinuity in the material basis of economy, society and 
culture” (Castells, 2000: 29). 

A critique of neoliberal economic globalization, the might of international 
markets, the dissemination of the American model of capitalism, the diminishing 
power of the nation states on which the neoliberal structural adjustment 
programmes are imposed, according to which international investors can judge the 
national economic models, was provided in the works of Kenichi Ohmae (see, for 
example, Ohmae, 1995). 

In fact, from the perspective of the philosophical notion of antinomies in the 
works of Kant, Krasin's argument reconsiders the tension between Samuel Hunt- 
ington's clash of civilizations thesis and Thomas L. Friedman’s assumption that an 
ultimately beneficial global integration is under way. 


7 In this connection the works of Noam Chomsky, who takes a very critical 


8 


approach to the US policy, should be mentioned. See Chomsky (2002, 2003). 
Much attention is given to the issues of political globalization in the key works of 
western scholars. As Samuel Huntington wrote in the preface to his seminal book 
The Clash of Civilizations and the Remaking of the World Order, “This book is . 
. . meant to be an interpretation of the evolution of global politics after the Cold 
War’ (Huntington, 1998: 13). In the analysis of responses to globalization Ulrich 
Beck questioned the prospects for international cooperation, whether in the form 
of transnational state or “inclusive sovereignty’. However, as was noted by 
Zygmunt Bauman, ‘many more questions are asked than answered, and no 
coherent forecast of the future consequences of present-day trends is arrived at' 
(Bauman, 1998: 5). 

Russian scholars are not alone in considering the potential responses of a country 
to the challenges of globalization through the prism of national self-determi- 
nation. According to a prominent Canadian researcher Gordon Laxer, positive left 
nationalism implying national sovereignty should be carefully considered as a 
potential response to the challenges of neoliberal globalization. For further details 
sec Laxer (2001). 


10 The inclination of corporatism to oligarchy and compulsion makes it ‘potentially 
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non-liberal’ and can hardly coincide with the civil ideal of active personified 
citizenship’ (Lehmbruch and Schmitter, 1982: 266-7). 

11 Susan Strange, a famous international political economist, has studied the role of 
corporations in shaping global policy-making, idenufying how corporations (due 
to their mobility and financial resources) exercise power at national and inter- 
national levels and promote certain values, preferring free markets over state 
planning, fostering deregulation and privatization. She focused on the weakness 
of the nation-state, due to the growing role and pressures from corporations, and 
pointed out that these major challenges to social policy may have controversial 
social consequences, such as growing inequality and social decay at the lower 
levels. She argued that international firms are likely to choose to create only an 
institutional base of their own to motivate and retain employees and sustain 
support for R&D and technical development, but isolated firms like that are likely 
to imply considerable social inequality. This line of argument generally suggests 
that while business strives for welfare state retrenchment, no viable alternative 
social policy is offered. Instead, business is still counting on the vestiges of the 
welfare state to maintain social infrastructure, social order and guarantee a 
peaceful lifestyle, protecting corporations against risks at a minimum, but still 
acceptable for their contemporary needs, level (Stopford and Strange, 1992). 

12 Laxer provides an in-depth analysis of these processes within the context of 
NAFTA, which enabled the corporations to sue the national states. See Laxer 
(1995). 
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N Forms in the Development of 
Sociological Knowledge: The View 
of a Russian Sociologist 







‘To present article has two goals: to trace some key parameters of the 
development of sociological knowledge in a global context with refer- 
ence to the contributions that are being made, actually or potentially, by 
specific national traditions, and, as an example, to identify the distinctive 
characteristics of the Russian sociological tradition. 

It is difficult to do equal justice to both these aims at the same time, 
nevertheless they refer to processes that are closely related, difficult to 
separate and should be seen in relation to each other. The strategy of the 
article is to identify key dimensions of sociological knowledge, distinctive 
national contributions to sociological theory, the particular contribution of 
Russian sociology, and future vistas and challenges for sociology in the global 
context. 


The Development of Sociological Science as a Social Process 


A paradox affecting the cognition process in any field of science, whether 
natural or social, has its roots in the fact that science is simultaneously a 
system of knowledge and a social institution. Science proclaims that its major 
goal is to search for objective truth, which is totally independent of any ideo- 
logical or other social pressures. At the same time, however, this search can 
only be carried out by particular scholars or schools that belong to a particu- 
lar cultural tradition and work under specific conditions provided by the 
unique configuration of science as a social institution in a specific national 
society. 
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Understanding and taking into account the social nature of cognition 
both can and ought to become the methodological basis for reunifying the 
whole cognition process. Such an approach, comprising the natural sciences, 
social sciences and humanities, presents an opportunity to work out a more 
sophisticated Weltanschauung or picture of the contemporary world. 

Looking at the development of sociological science as a social process 
that goes on within particular sociocultural contexts opens wider vistas and 
is helpful in getting a clearer understanding of the ‘fads and foibles’ that exist 
among the dramatically different ways of doing sociology that have built up 
around the world. 


Key Features of Sociological Knowledge and the Prehistory of 
Sociology 


The character, contents and methods of social knowledge have been subjected 
to numerous radical changes during 5000 years of human history. This know- 
ledge initially came into being as a simple ‘fixation’ of events, but it was 
radically transformed by the appearance of philosophic thought, shifting to 
more complex analytic generalizations. The rise of an analytical level in 
society’s self-cognition was connected with Chinese philosophers and, later, 
other ancient cultures. 

However, the appearance of social analysis did not set the process of 
social cognition free from several great restrictions and disadvantages. The 
most important of these were: the omnipotence of ideology, which pre- 
scribed certain a priori parameters essential for preservation of the ruling 
classes’ domination;! frequent appeal to magic and other metaphysical 
elements in the absence of either empirical facts or logical arguments; and 
methodologically, the sheer absence of dialectics in the sense that society was 
looked upon either as an established and unchangeable phenomenon or as 
something easily subject to the slightest whims of ruling sovereigns.’ 

As is well known, sociology was born as an independent science due to 
certain epistemological and social factors. Social relations radically changed, 
at least in Europe: social rights and liberties were established in constitutions 
and other official acts, there was a rapid increase of industrial production 
followed by a great concentration of workers, and there occurred unprece- 
dented forms of mass social behaviour. The ‘newness’ of sociological know- 
ledge stemmed from three characteristics: first, sociology looked at society 
as a universal multi-factor process which is objective, contains trends of 
change and is subject to discoverable social laws;? second, the subject matter 
in sociology is not what society ought to be, but primarily what socety 
actually ist and, third, sociology admits as scientific truth only those state- 
ments and conclusions that are founded on empirical data. 
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Theory and empirical proof are bound together by this approach, which 
makes logic and experience the exclusive instruments of social knowledge. 
On the basis of this principle there appeared for the first time social know- 
ledge with a completely new characteristic: i.e. the use of quantification, with 
the intention of presenting all the social objects attributes in numerical 
forms. Quantification demonstrates the advanced, sophisticated level of 
social knowledge, its expanding opportunities. 

The emergence of sociology did not just expand the boundaries and 
deepen the traditional subject matter of social knowledge. In fact, it signified 
a revolution in the study of society, which may be compared with the impact 
of the rise of Chinese analytics on the mere factography that preceded it.’ 
The crucial principles of the new mentality were formulated and legitimized 
by the Enlightenment. They are: universalism of personality, i Le. the equality 
of people with respect to each other; scientific scepticism, Le. creating a 
* picture of the world (Weltanschauung) without drawing upon either mysti- 
cism or occultism; and eudetism (hedonism), i.e. acceptance of personal 
welfare and happiness as the highest value and major task of social existence. 

Commonly, the development of sociology is divided into two periods: 
classical and modern. In fact, each of these periods may in their turn be 
further subdivided, producing four periods. The period of the early classics 
starts from the publication of A. Comte’s work The Course of Positive Phil- 
osopby (1838-42) and ends with the First World War and the Russian 
October Revolution of 1917. During this period the essential principles of 
sociology were formulated and empirical social research was launched on a 
wide (in some cases, nationwide) scale. Methodologically, this period was an 
age of ‘one factor’ schools in which many researchers tried to find one key 
factor of society development. 

The subsequent period of mature classics, between the two world wars, 
was characterized, among other things, by pluralistic approaches, for 
example as proposed by Maxim Kovalevsky. Such approaches meant that 
sociology ought to study social processes by taking into account the whole 
variety of social factors influencing them, without searching for a unique 
mono-factor that is responsible for everything. A sophisticated network 
system of essential sociological concepts was successfully developed during 
this period, various techniques and research procedures were being worked 
out. Application of mathematics and statistical methods in processing the 
empirical data became common practice at this stage. 

The postwar period of modern sociology starts from the end of the 
Second World War. The stormy events of the youth social protest in 1968, 
which overwhelmingly impressed the world, marked the end of this stage. 
During this period not only were general and theoretical sociology finally 
institutionalized, but so also were many specialist fields such as sociology of 
science, industrial sociology, military sociology, etc. The international ties of 
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sociologists acquired a substantial, regular and systemic character. There was 
increasing demand for the social-engineering function of sociology. 

The contemporary period of sociology began at the end of the 1960s and 
continues up to the present day. Its main feature is the widespread dissemi- 
nation of academic and applied sociology not just in countries of the North 
and West but also in the South and East. Methodologically, most sociologists 
adhere to the approach of methodological pluralism as was proposed initially 
by J. Alexander. The most common assessment of this approach is that 
nowadays it is impossible to create a universal sociological theory that may 
be adequately applied to research on all social phenomena. Such a mission is 
unachievable for many reasons. Each of the approaches that exists and is 
applied at present gives an opportunity to investigate and solve its own field 
of problems. Therefore, the major goal of the investigator and at the same 
time the essence of his or her professional skills is: how to choose those 
approaches, procedures and methods that allow the problem being investi- 
gated to be solved more adequately and effectively. 


What Sociological Theory Is and What It Is Not 


There are several levels at which the social processes and phenomena of 
modern social science may be comprehended theoretically. Social philosophy 
is part of the theoretical analysis of common universals inherent in society 
in respect-of its relations with nature, on the one hand, and consciousness, 
human psychology, on the other. Social theory interprets conformities 
inherent to society, limiting its subject to the socium, its processes and 
phenomena. Sociological theory relates the study of social phenomena and 
processes to the subjects and methods of sociology. An indispensable con- 
dition of sociological knowledge is its empirical verification. An additional 
attribute of sociological theory is a striving for the quantification of the social 
processes and phenomena studied.’ 

An analytical idea gains the status of being an accepted theory only in 
cases where it receives recognition by the professional community of soci- 
ologists and is included in their thesaurus of social knowledge and/or their 
social practice.® This leads to the conclusion, that the theory’s subject or 
author, in the proper meaning of these terms, is not its individual initiator, 
but the professional community, which legitimizes the proposed approach, 
having probed its urgency and importance. In other words, in spite of the 
existing practice of identifying theory with the names of specific individual 
scientists, social theory, as a rule, is a result of collective creation. 

No wonder that heated debates about priority are a common phenom- 
enon in science.? 

For a better understanding of how sociological knowledge influences 
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social practices it is useful to review the major types of theories that exist in 
sociological science.!° Five types may be identified. Explanatory theories 
attempt to overcome the gap between theory and empirical data. Solution of 
this problem is especially important when we observe large-scale social 
changes all over the world. The goal of explanatory theories is to provide 
reference points for orientation in the changing world. No sheer sets of facts 
will answer our questions in this regard. A reliable picture of the social world 
can only be proposed by generalized explanatory models which are created 
not just to bring theorists recognition, but also to satisfy the demands of the 
wider society, which wishes to understand social conditions and be ade- 
quately adapted to them. One of social theory’s goals is thus to inform 
participants in the larger discourse of society. This function becomes more 
salient as the number of democratic societies grows. 

Heuristic sociological theories are close to social philosophy, especially 
ontology and ‘social metaphysics’, in their search for answers to questions 
about the nature of social reality, including, for example, the basis of social 
order, the structure of social action, and the tendencies and mechanisms of 
social change. The major function of these theories is to help discover specific 
variables, propose categories, facilitate the uncovering of new aspects of 
reality, and formulate the limits of factual interpretation. Evaluative theories 
try not only to find the truth, but also to correlate it with the goals of human 
activities. The major purpose of such theory is to promote positive change 
in social processes and conditions.!! 

Analytical theories classify notions and suggest typologies. Such theories 
generally play a subsidiary role. They try to create fixed, closed and self- 
consistent special languages for sociology, which are far from reality and 
became a game only for the devoted few. Finally, exegetical theories engage 
in analysis, reconstruction, commentary upon, criticism of and explanation 
of conceptions within the frameworks of existing and past theories. Past 
knowledge never becomes completely obsolete. Social science cannot be 
developed without knowing its own history. A sociologist ought to know 
the classics, and when working out new theories, he or she must take into 
consideration the existing traditions. Exegesis of the classics and past know- 
ledge is the sine qua non for the formation of sociological theorists.2 Exeget- 
ical theories provide the soil within which the theoretical self-consciousness 


of sociology can grow.” 
National Contributions to Sociological Theory 
In this section of the article I intend to specify some particular national con- 


tributions to the world development of sociology before passing on, in the 
subsequent section, to the contribution of my own country, Russia. 
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However, it must first be recognized that the development of every science 
is 2 universal international process, and that picking national trends out of 
this mainstream flood is, inevitably, a rather artificial matter. Nevertheless, 
specific national socioeconomic situations, habits, mores and traits of culture, 
and variations in the levels of institutionalization of scientific disciplines in 
particular countries — all these aspects exert their own specific impact. Some- 
times they have quite a strong influence not just upon the choice of major 
problems and orientations in the work of national scientists, but also on their 
contribution to the world development of the relevant academic discipline. 

No less important, when speaking about the development of sociology 
in a particular country, is to take into account that scientific literature is being 
published first of all in chat country’s language. The scientific culture of the 
country with that language includes works written in the same language by 
scientists of other countries. Thus, for example, the Belgian Adolph Quetelet 
and the Russian Jacob Novicoff, who wrote mainly in French, published 
works with French publishing houses and in French journals, and had the 
closest connections with French scientists, may properly be considered as 
representatives of French sociology. 

A remarkable role belongs to those social scientists who wrote in French. 
In fact, classical French sociological thought may be divided into three 
periods: a pre-sociological period, which is associated mostly with the name 
of A. Quetelet, the French-Belgian scientist, who was founder of the social 
statistics theory; an initial period, when the term ‘sociology’ was introduced 
by A. Comte, and the main principles of the new science were formulated. 
Schools emphasizing ‘one factor’ explanations dominated at that time, associ- 
ated with such names as G. Le Bon, G. Tarde, R. Worms, F. Le Play and 
E. Reclus; and, finally, an institutional period, whose key figure was 
undoubtedly E. Durkheim.** 

German sociology has also passed through the main stages of develop- 
ment experienced by world sociology, although with specific national 
methodological traits.5 For example, in Germany there were scientists 
working within the framework of their national culture who did much for 
the rise of the new discipline though their works do not completely meet all 
the standards of scientific sociology. There were also “one factor” schools, as 
in France: some of them studied different social strata, others ran important 
surveys and applied empirical research methods. There also appeared influ- 
ential academic schools and world-famous classics of the sociological 
sciences like Karl Marx and Max Weber in Germany. 

Sociology in Italy was predominantly political at the initial stage of its 
development. The contemporary political system did not receive support 
from public opinion and this situation gave rise to critical social reflection 
and scientific analysis of its causes. Ás the basic trends of sociological thought 
were formed, they encompassed a theoretical analysis of reality, the 
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requirements of the public, the pedagogical tasks facing university education 
and political criticism.16 

By contrast, in Britain, scientists turned to the empirical analysis of social 
phenomena, and pragmatism, characteristic of Britain, was seen in the 
development of the new science. This tradition, reaching back to the time of 
Cromwell, became widespread in social research in the middle of the 19th 
century.*” Herbert Spencer was a founder of the new science in Britain and 
his contributions are unique for advancing both the institutionalization of 
sociology and the wide implementation of field research methods. Although 
academic sociology developed comparatively slowly in Great Britain in com- 
parison with other leading European countries, its functions were partly ful- 
filled by social anthropology (for example, the work of E. Westermarck, A. P. 
Radcliff-Brown and B. Malinowski). 

An even more distinctively empirical tradition developed in the USA. At 
its heart was the principle that sociological conclusions must be based exclus- 
ively upon the results of empirical investigation. This emphasis is a remark- 
able feature of American sociology. The rise of sociology as independent 
academic discipline in the USA began at the end of the 19th century. The first 
department of sociology was opened at Chicago University in 1892. Two 
years later the first US sociological journal, the American Journal of Soci- 
ology, was established there. At that time the sociology department in 
Chicago, which had a practical, applied character, was the main centre of 
academic sociology in the USA. Lester Ward heralded the widespread socio- 
logical movement in the US, proclaiming the new discipline as ‘the science 
of social sciences’. 

It is worth noting, however, that another direction appeared at Harvard 
University, where the Russian Pitirim Sorokin became a leading figure from 
1930. He developed a more theoretical approach, dealing with the history of 
crvilization and in particular the history of social theory. Talcott Parsons 
should be specially mentioned among his disciples.!8 Another of Sorokin’s 
followers from Harvard, Robert Merton, after moving to a new job at 
Columbia University, began a series of research projects that consolidated 
the structural-functional theoretical approach with improved field methods 
influenced by the work of P. Lazarsfeld.1? 

As this section has shown, theoretical sociology first developed in France 
and Germany, but in the USA (and to a lesser degree Britain) this science 
acquired a more applied and versatile character. However, the range of global 
development in the sphere of sociology is more complex than this compari- 
son suggests. For example, Scandinavian sociology developed in detail certain 
aspects of the social-engineering function, focusing on social well-being, 
social work and social partnership. By contrast, Brazil represents a unique 
example of the most complete realization of the value function of sociology. 
During the 1920s and 1930s, Brazilian society searched for a system of values 
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that would unite the nation and become the basis for its rise. They found 
such a basis in sociological science. Comte’s slogan ‘Order and Progress’ 
appeared on the national emblem and flag of this country, and this approach 
eliminated ideological confrontations stemming from race, religion and many 
other social features that divide people. 


Russian Sociology 


Sociology as an independent science in Russia was formed during the second 
half of the 19th century, maintaining the independence of scientific know- 
ledge and defending it particularly from clerical influence and state struc- 
tures. The social and organizational formation of sociology was ensured by 
means of consolidation: realizing the four main functions of this new science: 
cognitive, social-critical, social engineering and value. Priority was most 
often given to the sociocritical function of sociology at the stage of its for- 
mation. 

In Russia, sociology evoked a powerful response among educated circles 
precisely because public opinion felt great dissatistaction with existing social 
relations. That was the reason why the great and productive interest of 
Russian society in the new scientific discipline was from the very beginning 
closely connected with politics and ideology. Poktiazation helped to attract 
considerable social and intellectual national resources to sociology. However, 
at the same time this politicization created serious risks concerning the objec- 
tivity and validity of the results obtained under such pressure. 

At the initial stage, Russian sociology was developed most extensively in 
two areas: as an academic discipline devoted to scientific research and the for- 
mation of higher education level specialists; and as a genre of literature 
(which will here be labelled “publicist”), oriented to the public and the mass 
media, a sphere where profound and brilliant ideas were discussed, and many 
important and genuine discoveries made, but where stormy passions, and the 
debaters’ passionate will to win whatever the price, gave it a position in the 
overlapping spheres of science and politics. 

Russian academic sociology immediately gained recognition in the West, 
although it was not widely known within the country. At the same time, soci- 
ology as a more populist, literary genre became immensely popular within 
every literate social stratum in Russia. Academic sociology was first intro- 
duced to universities (for example, in St Petersburg, Moscow, Yuriev, Kazan 
and Kiev) primarily due to the efforts of the practitioners of legal science. 
The academic study of law played a crucial role for the tsarist regime in 
Russia by formulating the theoretical grounds of the regime’s legitimacy both 
within the country and before international public opinion. As a result, legal 
scholars enjoyed a relatively high degree of freedom in the universities. 
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Brilliant scientists in this area, such as Nikolay Korkunov, Maxim 
Kovalevsky, Yury Gambarov, Leo Petrajitsky and Bogdan Kistiakovsky, 
were the first to initiate sociology courses at Russian universities. 

During the second part of the 19th century, a number of important ‘one 
factor’ schools were represented in Russian academic sociology. Organicism 
was rather advanced in Russia. For example, at the end of the 19th century 
the Russian organicist, aristocrat and statesman, Pavel Lilienfeld, edited his 
monograph, Social Pathology, which was the first systematic approach to 
studying forms of social delinquency and deviation. Inspired by his works, 
leading sociologists throughout the world elected Lilienfeld president of the 
International Institute of Sociology in 1897. Besides Lilienfeld, three other 
Russian sociologists at various times led this prestigious international socio- 
logical institution: Maxim Kovalevsky (at the beginning of the 20th century), 
Nikolay Kareev (immediately after the Russian socialist revolution in 
October 1917) and Pitirim Sorokin (in the middle of the 20th century). 

Russian sociology has a reason for pride in having established the first 
independent sociological institute of higher education in the world. It was 
the Russian Higher School of Social Sciences, established as part of the World 
Exhibition in Paris and actively working there in the years 1901-4. Its 
director was the psychiatrist and sociologist Vladimir Bechterev, although 
the idea belonged to Kovalevsky. In 1908, the same team established the 
Psycho-Neurological Institute at St Petersburg with compulsory courses of 
sociology and the first chair of sociology in Russia. M. Kovalevsky and 
Eugeny De Roberty, another outstanding Russian sociologist, organized the 
chair. 


Achievements in sociogeography also deserve special attention. Leo 
Mechnikov in cooperation with Elyseé Reclus (France) prepared and pub- 
lished the first sociogeographical encyclopaedia, New General Geography. 
Earth and People (1876-94), which consisted of 20 volumes. His own 
approach, which analysed the significance of water communications for the 
social development of humanity, was described in his monograph tutled The 
River Civilization and Great Historical Rivers. 

The two outstanding figures in the history of Russian academic soci- 
ology are M. Kovalevsky and Pitirim Sorokin. Kovalevsky created the theory 
of social appeasement, according to which harmonization of social relations 
is considered to be the major goal and, simultaneously, the crucial indicator 
of social development. Besides, he proposed a pluralistic approach in socio- 
logical methodology. According to this approach there is no single factor that 
governs everything in society. Social regularities may become known and 
understood only through a complex, multi-factor research approach. Recog- 
nition of this paradigm meant the end of the ‘one factor’ era and the begin- 
ning of the modern stage in sociology. 

Piurim Sorokin organized sociological departments at the Universities 
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of Petrograd and Harvard. During his Russian period he developed a behav- 
lourist approach, worked out his system of integralist sociology and studied 
social behaviour under extreme circumstances (war, hunger and revolution). 
Still more fruitful was his work in the USA. He developed doctrines of social 
stratification, social mobility and convergence. His most impressive work 
was the four-volume Social and Cultural Dynamics (1937-41), where he dis- 
closes mechanisms of societal and civilizational change and discusses the 
significance of value systems for such change. In the 1950s and 1960s, he 
worked on the doctrine of altruistic creative love that, he considered, would 
let humanity survive (Sorokin, 1954). 

Russian publicist sociology had only one common feature: extreme 
politicization. One of the key issues was patriotism.?! In sociology, as in all 
Russian social thought, three major trends have crystallized, all of which may 
be observed in Russia up to the present moment. The first trend, construc- 
tive westernization, presumes that it is urgently desirable and to Russia’s 
benefit to borrow the best European cultural achievements. The second trend 
is pessimist westernization, which takes the view that Russian people are 
capable of neither independent historical creativity, nor self-government. The 
third trend is the grassroots or Russian soil tendency, which argues that 
Russia’s way of development i is unique, and the country must exclusively rely 
on its own creative potential. 

Russian society’s development in the 20th century went exclusively 
along the first of these three paths, and this was accompanied by certain 
visible achievements. However, at the end of 1980s this pathway brought 
about a crisis, which had both objective and subjective roots. Russian socio- 
logical science worked out many alternative scenarios of social development 
in its earlier stages and their re-examination obviously has not only cogni- 
tive but also actual practical interest today. The intensive and sophisticated 
search goes on, and though there are many obstacles along this way, the 
prospects are rather promising. 

The development of Russian sociology shows that not only its achieve- 
ments in fundamental theory but also its unique national experience in real- 
izing its theories in public practice have contributed much to the 
development of the universal world system of social knowledge. The social- 
critical function of this science, the analysis of dysfunctions and anomalies 
of social development in Russia, has been probably implemented on a large 
scale. This traditional trend of Russian sociology contains significant 
resources and considerable potential. One more feature of Russian sociology 
is a striving for universalism. Attempts to formulate universal sociological 
images of society development were genuine and numerous in the past and 
as a rule gave powerful impetus for further searching. 

Among practical examples of Russian sociology’s contribution to the 
world of social theory and practice may be mentioned the following: the 
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methodology of forecasting long-term changes in the sociodemographic 
structure of society; long-term societal planning of socioeconomic develop- 
ment; the creation of a sociology of health, based on such concepts as 
‘national health’ and ‘the will to health’; and the methodology of radical mass 
cultural modernization, including the spheres of education, science, mass 
media, etc. 

There exists every reason to expect that the traditions of Russian soci- 
ology will still bring fruitful results in the future, too. There are a lot of 
alarmist statements in contemporary Russian sociology and these are 
probably quite reasonable. However, the main force of science is obviously 
not rooted in emotional appeals, but in the rational comprehension and 
optimal solution of problems. This idea is precisely expressed in the famous 
formula proposed by Spinoza: a scientist’s role should be ‘not to cry, not to 
laugh, but to understand’. 

There are many people apart from scientists who raise the alarm, 
mourning and emotionally reacting to the social facts. Our task as scientists 
is to understand soberly what actually occurs and then analyse precisely the 
conceptual essence of the processes taking place in society, their orientation 
and dynamics. Another conclusion is that in recent years sociologists have 
become worried about the processes that are taking place in Russian society, 
including a tendency towards a certain isolation from the external world that 
has appeared, perhaps most of all in the field of social theory. Ideas about the 
uniqueness and originality of all Russian things and the necessity of solving 
all the problems of theory and practice by relying to an extreme degree on 
Russia’s own forces are being put forward. However, such isolationism is 
very unproductive and even more, it is rather dangerous. 


Vistas and Challenges 


The field of sociological research is being rapidly differentiated at present. 
What unites and what divides various sociologists today? This is perhaps a 
central issue in the general theory and history of sociology. It is probably 
correct that the westernized approach is predominant in world theoretical 
sociology today. Nevertheless, there exist other approaches to theoretical 
sociology in contemporary social science. For example, Latin American soci- 
ology is now developing in a rather original and fruitful way, especially in 
Brazil and Mexico. The International Sociological Association (ISA) has 
approved the Spanish language as one of the ISA official languages, partly as 
a result of significant achievements by Latin American sociologists. An ex- 
president of ISA, Brazilian sociologist Fernando Henrique Cardozo, who 
created the sociological theory of dependency, was later elected the president 
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of Brazil.2 The contribution of sociologists in India and China also deserves 
special attention, although obviously it would not be possible to include 
them all in a single article. 

Among the predominant tendencies of world theoretical sociology it is 
necessary to distinguish, specifically, the following: fatalism, as can be traced 
in Francis Fukuyama’s famous work, The End of History, and in post- 
modernism, according to which modern society processes are becoming 
more and uncontrolled; the politicization of sociology, which is affecting, in 
an unexpected way, many fields of research in sociology; and the fractional- 
ization of sociological disciplines, splitting up fields of sociological analysis 
in a detailed way that is sometimes absolutely unnecessary. Each insti- 
tutionalized discipline begins with efforts to build up an institutionalized 
fence around itself, dividing disciplinary specializations. At the same time, an 
expansion of interdisciplinary approaches is observed: new and significant 
achievements are now more often born at the junctions of sciences. Another 
tendency is that the theory of sociology is occupied or seized by micro- 
economics, often under the banner of so-called ‘rational choice’. Finally, 
there now exists an urgent aspiration to develop ‘critical theory’. 

At the same time, there are many valuable, useful and applicable ideas in 
the national intellectual experience, many of which we have forgotten, or to 
which we have not paid due attention. Thus, it is extremely important, not 
to pull out particular names and ideas from within this invaluable national 
experience selectively, but to observe in its full extent and all its details the 
national intellectual process as a whole. 

For a realistic estimation of the social science potential it is necessary, 
first of all, to clear up some cardinal methodological problems of modern 
social knowledge. The urgent task of social cognition today is the creation 
of a new open culture within the whole of social science. This new culture 
should lie within the field of an epistemologically reunited world of know- 
ledge. This world of knowledge can be divided into its three aspects: intel- 
lectual — as expressed in its scientific disciplines; organizational — as expressed 
in its corporate structures; and cultural — as expressed in its scientific com- 
munities, sharing certain general presumptions. The boundaries of the 
sciences reflected differences in the approaches taken to the object of study. 
An intellectual problem that has arisen in respect of these dichotomies 
concerns the changes which have taken place in the world system after the 
Second World War and the serious blurring of disciplinary boundaries that 
began in the 1970s. 

Disciplinary institutionalization is a way of preserving and reproducing 
existing practice. It represents the creation of real networks with their own 
borders, which take the form of corporate structures with requirement for 
entry and codes for approved ways of achieving vertical career mobility. 
Academic organizations aspire to discipline, not in intellect but in 
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professional practice. They create more rigid borders than the ones created 
by disciplines as intellectual constructs. 

Alongside the danger of institutional rigidification there are two other 
challenging developments, one ‘inside’ and one ‘outside’ sociology. During 
the second half of the 20th century social knowledge developed at the level 
of social technologies. The military branch is in the vanguard concerning the 
use of any scientific achievements.” The representatives of trade and business 
do not miss their chance. Now, most scientific employees engaged in the 
research centres of the transnational corporations are representatives of 
various areas of social knowledge. The process of actively using social know- 
ledge for socioengineering purposes can be noticed even in respect of classi- 
fied information about new scientific achievements in the field of social 
sciences.” 

The engineering application of new knowledge can help to solve urgent 
social tasks and considerably facilitate and expand human activity, but it may 
also become a source of increased social danger. Above all, without doubt, it 
carries the danger of manipulating public consciousness, and individual and 
mass behaviour. 

Another challenge to social sciences has come from the outside. It began 
with the rise of the movement within natural sciences and mathematics, 
which is now called the theory of complexity. The Russian-born Nobel Prize 
winner Ilya Prigozhin has presented this approach in his book The End of 
Certainty (Prigozhin, 1997).% In particular, Prigozhin argued that irre- 
versibility is ‘“the source of order” and plays a fundamental and construc- 
tive role in Nature’ (Prigozhin, 1997: 26-7). The majority of systems include 
deterministic processes (expressed in bifurcations), as well as stochastic pro- 
cesses (in the choice of branches), and both these processes together create 
historical measurement, which fixes the succession of choices. 

This model radically changes the relationships between the natural and 
social sciences. Prigozhin writes: We see that human creativity and inno- 
vations may be understood as the expansion of laws of Nature, that exist 
already in physics and chemistry’ (Prigozhin, 1997: 71). So Prigozhin tries to 
reunite social science and natural science, not on the 19th-century assump- 
tion that human activity may be looked upon as another version of physical 
activity, but as a process of creativity and innovation. 

Three perspectives are the most probable and perhaps the most desirable 
for the social sciences in the 21st century: (1) epistemological reunification 
of the so-called ‘two cultures’ — natural science and social science; (2) 
organizational reunion and restructuring of the social sciences; and (3) an 
admission that social science will occupy a central position in the world of 
knowledge. 

Different national socioscientific cultures have already accumulated 
impressive creative potential and unique experiences. The diversity of these 
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potentialities and experiences sustains a well-grounded hope and belief that 
the serious challenges the world faces in the 21st century will be adequately 
met by sociological science. Solutions may be found in close cooperation 
within both the universal sociological community and the national socio- 
logical schools in various regions of the North and the South, the West and 
the East. 


Notes 


1 This tendency can be observed from the time of Babylonian culture up to the rise 
of capitalism in Europe. 

2 This was the weakest point of the social theories that existed before sociology. 

3 Such a definition contains implicitly the most important principle of science: inde- 
pendence from particularistic values. Social knowledge independence from values 
of social classes was established and stressed as a norm for the first time in history 
of social cognition. 

4 This principle distinguished sociology from the definition of Utopia, and provides 
the background for one of major tasks of social cognition, which became the 
necessity to study social pathology, delinquency and deviations. 

5 Medieval Arabic scientists made the most important contribution in the develop- 

ment of social knowledge after the works of the Chinese and other ancient analyti- 

cal philosophers. Ibn Haldun was a unique figure in the medieval scholastic Arab 
world. While working on his famous work Mwkaddima, dedicated to the history 
of the Arab people, he formulated essential methodological principles of social 
cognition. Haldun was the first scholar who showed that society is a continuing 
and universal regular process, influenced by the complex configuration of many 
social factors. He argued that social laws are the same everywhere, be it Africa, 

Europe or Asia. The Renaissance movement saw the beginnings of the actual 

arrival of social analytics in Europe. The earliest European precursor of sociology 

was Gian-Battista Vico, an Italian, who formulated some of sociology’s main ideas 
more than a century before others. In his main work, The New Treaty upon 

Nations . .., he not only reaffirmed Haldun’s conclusions, but also worked out 

theory of roca knowledge verification and used methods of quantitative analysis 

for social knowledge. 

The first principle was initially born within the world religions (Buddhism, Chris- 

tianity, Islam) through the notion of the equality of all human beings before God. 

The second one became established as a consequence of scientific development. 

The third principle is one of the main achievements of the Enlightenment. As is 

well known, the immediate intellectual origins of sociological science in the middle 

of the 19th century were Scottish political economy (e.g. A. Smith, R. Fergusson, 

A. Turenne), French utopian socialism (e.g. C. A. Saint-Simon, G. Babeuf, the 

French encyclopaedians), German classical philosophy (e.g. I. Kant, J. G. Fichte, 

E W. Schelling; G. W. E Hegel) and finally, the British utilitarianism created by 

J. S. Mill and J. Bentham. 

7 Although empirical interpretation is not present in every sociological theory, in 
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order to have the right to be considered as sociological a theory must assume 
empirical interpretation of its basic categories. 

Those who seek to produce viable sociological theory should fulfil the following 
important requirements: during their professional career they ought to have 
personally conducted at least one empirical research from the start to the end. One 
way of formalizing a social theory is by empirical checks through corresponding 
research, though this is not the only way. Sometimes, legitimating or explanatory 
propositions do not achieve the rank of theory. As an example, the situation may 
arise whereby empirical verification research is conducted, and, in the author's 
view, proof of her or his propositions is obtained, but nevertheless the professional 
community does not consider these proofs sustainable. Apart from such empirical 
checks, a particular explanatory approach may gain the status of theory in cases 
where it arouses constructive debates in the professional milicu, when the 
proposed idea is actually consonant with the epistemological situation existing in 
the given area of science. 

For example, V. Pareto vs G. Mosca over the theory of elite circulation, and 
American vs French schools concerning structuralist approaches. In reality, those 
who institutionalize social theories are scientific schools, specialized publishers 
and editorial boards, professional associations and scientific conferences. One of 
the obvious forms of theory legitimization is inclusion within the lecture courses 
of educational institutions. International scientific associations play an ever- 
expanding role in the institutionalization process with respect to social theories. 
In the field of sociology these include, for example, the International Sociological 
Association, the International Institute of Sociology, the European Sociological 
Association. 

A number of typologies happen to be rather illuminating (e.g. see Poloma, 1998; 
Sztompka, 2000). 

Some theories of this type are based on the model of individual homo cogitans, 
human beings as social actors, armed with the weapon of cognition. 

For example, T. Parsons, who translated, published and commentated upon the 
works of E. Durkheim, M. Weber and V. Pareto; A. Giddens, who analysed Marx 
in his Capitalism and Modern Social Theory, and many others. 

However, such approaches may sometimes lead to abuse. The less understandable 
a theory or its summary is, the more likely it is that there will appear endless 
exegetic discussions. “The champions of such a games’, Sztompka writes, ‘obtain 
a lot of satisfaction from getting excited by searching for the dog in the black room, 
especially if it is not there’ (Sztompka, 2000: 2). Following this logic, if a theory 
is precise, it would not become the item of debates, because there is no material 
for interpretation and reconstructing. This situation leads to the specific type of 
‘intellectual acrobatics’. There is a widely known expression: every new generation 
stands on the shoulders of the giants of previous ages. Normally, the eyes of the 
descendants are directed forward, and they see further than their precursors. 
Others, however, need the shoulders of their classical ancestors in order to tap on 
them, ask them questions on matters about which they never thought, and scold 
them for things they never said. 


14 French sociologists at that time worked out specific sociological methods and 


procedures. They also formulated and put into practice an exclusively sociological 
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approach in the analysis of social phenomena, which has acquired classical status. 
The new science became soundly established as an academic discipline and influ- 
ential sociological schools appeared. 

German sociology, in other words sociological literature published in German, 
includes not only the works of German authors but also works produced by 
Austrian (eg. Ludwig Gumplowitz and Gustav Ratzenhofer) and some Swiss 
authors. Also included are authors from other countries (such as the Netherlands), 
who regularly publish their works in German. Such names as Georg Simmel, 
Ferdinand Tonnis, Moritz Lazarus and Heimann Steintahl must be mentioned 
first of all among earlier German sociologists. 

Gramsci more than anyone else in Italian sociology investigated the problems of 
social phenomena and their meanings, estimating in full the importance of the 
prevailing mass moods and the role of Marxism in their interpretation. Mention 
should also be made of Gaetano Mosca, Vilfredo Pareto, Robert Michels and 
Guillermo Ferrero, who produced classics within the ‘elite theory’ school 
(sometimes called neo-realism or neo-Machiavellism in Italy). 

Of special interest are the numerous researches led by B. Seebohm Rowntree and 
C. Booth. 

As is well known, T. Parsons’ work The Structure of Social Action (1937) stimu- 
lated new interest for the extended social theory. 

Symbolic interactionism, created by works of John Dewey, George Herbert Mead 
and Charles Cooley, gave birth to many practical applications of this approach. 
Menton should also be made of Alexander Ivanovich Chuprov and his son 
Alexander Alexandrovich Chuprov, who carried out substantial elaborations of 
mathematical-statistical methods and their application in social research during 
the last quarter of the 19th—the first quarter of the 20th centuries. 

The problem of patriotism was not the single key point in publicist sociology’s 
politicization. There are many such problems. 

Sociology is also being developed in a rather interesting way in Israel. Among the 
world-famous works are Hannah Arendt’s studies of totalitarianism, Shlomo 
Eisenstadt’s books on nation-state functioning and Elihu Katz’s research on mass 
media functions and dysfunctions. 

For example, the so-called ‘psychotropic weapon’ is based upon social laws 
discovered by representatives of social-scientific disciplines. 

Here is an example. It is well known that during the Second World War American 
scientist Harold Lasswell prepared two large documents on the basis of own 
sociopsychological model of political leadership under orders of the Organization 
of Strategic Services. They were political portraits of Hitler and Stalin. In the social 
sciences they became classical works providing eloquent examples of how 
academic knowledge can result in practical forecasting and even in the manipu- 
lation of national leaders’ political behaviour. However, even to this day these 
works are classified and carry the stamp ‘strictly confidential’. The common 
reader, even if a US citizen, does not have access to these classic social documents. 
The reason is obvious: even today the tasks of national foreign policy are realized 
with the help of these means. 

Earlier, in 1996, the book was published in French under the title Le Fin des certi- 
tudes. 
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Le 
NTE 
LALU The Challenge of Doing Sociology 
SN in a Global World: The Case pr 
Aotearoa/New Zealand 


Introduction 


Te article explores the global and local context in which practitioners are 
‘doing sociology’ within Aotearoa/New Zealand, assesses the new struc- 
tures that are emerging to enable/constrain our practice and explores the 
challenges these pose to sociology as both a discipline and as a set of research 
practices. This case study contributes towards an exploration of the question: 
why is doing sociology within a global world different? One response to this 
question would be that it is at the edges that the excitement and interest get 
created and challenges emerge to the established theories and paradigms. 
Globalization and its attendant processes have been the dominant frame 
through which change and transformations, in both the object of sociology 
and its research activities, have been viewed since the late 1980s. For some it 
has led to reduction in differences and variations across nations to give 
increased homogeneity. Globalization thus was seen as the triumph of mod- 
ernity as it enabled greater rationalization and standardization of ideas and 
social and economic processes. However, for others it represents a series of 
transformations leading to increased diversity, fluidity and local difference 
thus privileging a more fine-grained and contextual form of analysis, leading 
us away from the grand narratives and structural explanations. 

The economic debate around ‘globalization’ has been linked to the 
neoliberal project of increasing free trade and the opening of borders to 
greater competition to encourage efficiencies and thus greater opportunities 
for entrepreneurial activity and increase of wealth. For much of the 1990s the 
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thrust of economic and research policy was towards a greater investment in 
knowledge creation that relied upon ‘market-based knowledge’ to shape 
decisions regarding funding and decision-making moving away from the 
direction of government. Such changes have led to a marginalization of soci- 
ology and other critical social sciences (social anthropology, gender studies, 
etc.). Knowledge under such conditions becomes a part of the ‘global flow’, 
a new commodity to be traded. This encourages a predominant interest in 
those aspects of knowledge which can deliver perceived, and actual, benefit 
in terms of GDP and are most easily turned into tradable commodities. In 
Aotearoa/New Zealand, for example, a major ‘Knowledge Wave’ conference 
was held in 2001, that was strong on rhetoric about the necessity for a change 
in attitudes and patterns of investment to achieve the new growth economy 
drawing upon knowledge. One of the changes here was from a language of 
outputs to one of investment and outcomes, a broader vision but one in 
which sociology finds its place as a ‘social science’ or as ‘social research 
practice’ rather than as a separate and theoretically grounded discipline. In a 
world of evidence-based social/public policy development, sociologists 
increasingly become valued for their technical rather than their theoretical 
skills. They become constructed as service providers, training people in quan- 
titative and qualitative methods for an expanding research job market. 
Funding also gets reworked to privilege end-user interests where the 
speeding up of processes and making them more acceptable so that they 
return profits and lead to greater economic growth take precedence. 
Private-public sector partnerships are sought to increase the overall level of 
research and development investment. Multidisciplinarity becomes the new 
‘goal’ and linkages and collaborative ‘teams’, the key forms of delivery. In 
the private market we are constructed as ‘market researchers’ and utilized to 
‘change behaviour’ to encourage positive responses. 


Global World — What Difference Does it Make 


In this section I want to explore the debates around what is globalization to 
provide a framework within which to examine the changes to sociological 
practices. Globalization has to be seen as a set of interrelated processes — 
economic, political, social and cultural (Urry, 2000). Discussion has often 
been oversimplified and seen in both the popular and more academic presses 
as predominantly a set of economically driven changes brought about by the 
development of new forms of information communication technologies, the 
increased speed of communication and the growth of virtual work and other 
activities, the free trade agenda and borderless worlds. However, the prolif- 
eration of debate and discussion has not necessarily led to greater clarity. 
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Scholte, for example, has recently observed that discussion of globalization 


is: 
... conceptually inexact, empirically thin, historically and culturally illiterate, 
normatively shallow and politically naïve. (Scholte, 2000: 1) 

A major debate is that of whether globalization is in fact anything new 
or whether at most it is simply the latest phase in a process of growing inter- 
nationalization which has been going on for maybe 500 or more years. 
Wallerstein, for example, comments that: 

Globalization is a misleading concept since what is described as globalization 
has been happening for 500 years. Rather what is new is that we are entering an 
‘age of transition’. (Wallerstein, 2000: 249) 


Robertson and Khondker further point out that: 


In spite of a number of attempts on the part of social scientists to conceptual- 
ize globalization in a careful analytical fashion, there is now so much loose and 
negative talk of ‘globalization’ that serious scholars of the compression of the 
world as a whole, in long historical perspective, face the increasingly difficult 
ek o cummin les eh di pshod and 
often heavily ideological employment of the word. (Robertson and Khondker, 
1998: 26) 


This critique reminds us forcibly of the need to see globalization within 
its historical context, the compression of the world and the reducing of 
time-space ‘distantication’ that has occurred (Giddens, 1998). Each new 
invention to increase the speed of circulation brings with it the suggestion 
that social relations will be fundamentally changed due to the increased speed 
of travel and communications. The latest set of technological innovations has 
created a new era in global-based communication and the speed of reaction 
is now frighteningly fast. This was clearly shown by the collapse of the stock 
markets in the October 1987 crash, when computers triggered sales and the 
effects rapidly flowed around the world, quickly turning the downturn into 
a major collapse. The ideological overtones, within globalization, identify 
largely negative connotations about the obliteration of difference, about the 
homogenization of different aspects of life and the resulting loss of national 
identities, cultures and traditions (Ritzer, 1998). Many see this as an exten- 
sion of “colonialization and westernization”, leading to the domination of 
non-western societies through a new form of imperialism (Jacobs, 1996). 

For some, the idea of globalization is primarily ideological and not based 
on robust analysis and research evidence. For example, a recent analysis 
suggests that it is: 

... primarily an ideological construction: a convenient myth which in part, 
DAS a the neo-liberal global project, that is the creation 
of a global free et. (Held, 2000: 5) 
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Globalization is a multifaceted set of processes that embraces both argu- 
ments about economic change and where this originates, and the spread of 
ideas and practices about the nature and role of research knowledge. The 
latter discussion is in part associated with changing ideas of human capital 
and the relative value of individual and collective forms of activity and the 
role of knowledge and innovation. ‘Knowledge/innovation and ideas are now 
seen as the dominant driver of economic wealth generation facilitated by 
advances in information communications technologies’ (Castells, 1994; see 
also Hampden-Turner, 1998). New Zealand has embraced this view, with the 
Minister for Tertiary Education recently stating that ‘it is quite clear that in 
an increasingly globalised world growth can best be fostered by the develop- 
ment of a knowledge economy’ (Maharey, 2003). However, social research 
and policies appear to provide verbal support for this new form of economic 
growth rather than being central to its creation, as the minister went on to 
suggest that it was ‘equally clear, we need social policies that supported the 
effort to achieve that goal’. Sociology as a discipline has been strongly shaped 
by such national and global debates and it is to how these have shaped social 
research and development over the past 20 years that we now turn. 


Context for Sociology National vs Global Tensions 


In Aotearoa/New Zealand the development of sociology has been largely 
shaped by its interconnection with “public policy’ debates as the system of 
tertiary education and research funding is dominated by state financing. The 
context for the teaching and research for sociologists within Aotearoa/New 
Zealand over the past 15-20 years has been shaped by the structural retorms 
undertaken by first Labour and then National governments over the 1980s 
and 1990s. What these attempted was a major change to the way that 
economic and social life was practised. The emphasis moved to greater indi- 
vidual responsibility and autonomy in decision-making where the market 
provided the information and signals to determine choice. The ‘sovereign 
consumer’ was at the centre of the economic logic that shaped the thinking 
and this suggested a need to move away from centrally determined decision- 
making. What this led to was a profound shift in the evaluation of what 
counted as knowledge and how education was conceived. Education was 
increasingly seen as training. This in turn linked to a particular view of human 
capital theory that argued individuals derived a direct economic benefit for 
their study and qualifications received; this opened the way to the charging 
of fees for tertiary education and the creation of greater competition between 
providers. Such changes then led to the rapid growth of private tertiary edu- 
cation providers seeking to fill niche markets. Increasing interinstitutional 
competition within a market-/consumer-driven education system leads to the 
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‘bums on seats’ approach and devalued and dumbed down the educational 
process. The rigour of disciplinary-focused courses and compulsory 
pathways becomes progressively changed to a greater emphasis upon choice 
and topicality (Dale and Robertson, 1997; George and Wilding, 2002). 

Research also changed, with a shift to market analysis and intelligence, 
where market research and consumer surveys took on greater significance 
and the need to track changes in tastes and attitudes was more important than 
long-term social analysis. Market cycles for products tend to be short and 
often the desire for profit makes long-term considerations less important 
than short-term ones. The time that any company or enterprise wishes to 
stay in the market, local or global, and whether or not they have a long-term 
commitment to product development, thus is crucial to their interest in 
research and development. What occurred was a fundamental reshaping of 
the type of research knowledge that was considered to be valuable and in the 
expertise that was sought to provide this and the institutional structure for 
its delivery. 

A key part of the new provider infrastructure for science and research 
activities was the Crown Research Institutes (CRIs). CRIs were created at 
the beginning of the 1990s, out of the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research, as part of the wider reforms put in place by the then Labour 
government with respect to government activity based around the 
funder-provider split. CRIs were companies created to engage in research as 
a business. What this did was to create competitive rather than collaborative 
pressures within and across the research community, that arguably have had 
negative impacts upon the quality and quantum of research. As Sen has 


recently observed: 


... although there are clearly scientists who are thinly described businessmen, 
the general culture of science is one of sharing rather than buying and selling. 
(Sen, 2002: 51) 


The new structure created thus challenges and changes the traditional 
culture of science — as one of sharing — and reconstructs it as one of com- 
petition in which research data are one aspect of commercial activity and 
provide opportunities for commercial advantage. In a major survey of scien- 
tists, increased competition within the new structures was one of the reasons 
given for the greater level of uncertainty with respect to job and career 
prospects for scientists, lower morale and increased turnover (Sommer and 
Sommer, 1997). The social sciences within these changes were in a relatively 
weak position as there was no dedicated CRI after the short-lived ISRD! 
failed in the early 1990s. 

State social research capacity was reduced and where it was required it 
was obtained increasingly via consultants under short-term contract. The 
historical memory of state agencies was reduced as greater turnover occurred 
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with numerous restructurings (for example, the Department of Social 
Welfare was restructured seven times in eight years from 1986 to 1994; 
Pearman, 1994). The net result has been the loss of capacity and the absence 
of data and knowledge to assess policy options. Pool (1998), commenting on 
the 1980s and 1990s, notes that policy shifts during this time were not based 
upon systematic evidence and careful analysis but were driven by ideology, 
and a desire to change at all costs without first doing the assessment of the 
possible outcomes to ensure that they would improve the overall well-being 
of the population. By the end of the 1990s, there was thus a considerable 
reduction in social research capacity and a sociology enterprise suffering 
from declining levels of funding and much capacity absorbed by increasingly 
service-based teaching. The change of government in 1999 brought in a new 
wave of changes to both tertiary education and the place given to social 
research. The new government moved to emphasize the need for “evidence- 
based’ policy and acknowledged the lack of robust social information for 
policy-making arising out of the running down of the social research capacity 
over the previous decade. The solutions have included reforms to the tertiary 
sector, building capacity through greater interconnections between the 
research and policy-making communities and the growth of policy-related 
social research funding via the various investment instruments of govern- 
ment. All these changes increase the need for social research practitioners 
who have an appropriate range of technical skills. However, whether or not 
these will lead, as the Minister of Social Services and Employment in 2002 
suggested, to ‘a renaissance in the Social Sciences’ is too early to tell. Further, 
it raised significant questions with respect to what that social science might 
in fact look like, which is what is examined in the next section of the article. 


Pathways to Devel t The Push to Policy Relevant Research 
el 


The 1990s saw a renewed emphasis in a number of countries upon “policy 
relevant research’. This in turn encouraged a revival of interest in sociology 
along with other social sciences as providers of technical skills. Internation- 
ally debate can be seen in both an OECD project, currently examining the 
contribution of the social sciences to knowledge and decision-making, and 
in UNESCO’ s ongoing concerns with the research-policy linkage within its 
Management of Social Transformation (MOST) programme (Bedford, 2000). 
The OECD project draws attention to the way in which this interface leads 
to both the ‘scientification of politics’ and the “politicisation of science’ 
(OECD, 2000). The recognition of both the diversity of cultural heritage and 
the need to “use our knowledge from all fields of science in a responsible 
manner to address human needs and aspirations without misusing this 
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knowledge’ was a major challenge laid down to the research community in 
the final Declaration on Science and the Use of Scientific Knowledge’ from 
the 1999 World Conference on Science (UNESCO, 1999). These moves 
towards a re-engagement of policy-makers with an evidence-based practice 
encourages governments to become more directive as to the issues, methods 
and content of the social science curriculum. It is both an opportunity and 
an area of possible danger for sociology as a discipline. The opportunity is 
to expand our research opportunities but it could be within a more heavily 
proscribed funding environment limiting innovation and privileging more 
applied research activity reflecting the interests of the government of the day. 

In a more policy-driven approach to research knowledge a key question 
becomes who gets to decide what counts as evidence and knowledge and thus 
the appropriate range of research questions. Jessop (2002) in discussing recent 
theories of the state drew attention to the fact there is no such thing as an 
innocent research question. All our research arises out of particular theor- 
etical and political agendas. This poses real problems for the nature of the 
relationship between social research and policy formation and has been the 
subject of ongoing debate. The question of how research and policy should 
interrelate is not a new problem but one that has been around in various 
guises from at least the Enlightenment. This initiated a view that the world 
was knowable through the scientific method of discovery. Through such 
knowledge it would then be possible to progress and create a better future. 
The idea of progress is thus deeply ingrained in our thinking. 

The quest for knowledge, for the overall enhancement of the human con- 
dition, has been one of the driving forces for social research. The link, 
however, between research discoveries and public policy has been an area of 
controversy. There have been those who have argued for a strict separation 
of the researcher and the politician (Weber, 1948a, 1948b). The former were 
the generators of objective knowledge rigorously produced according to the 
highest standards of their science and this was then passed into the public 
realm to be debated and used by the ‘professional politicians and policy 
makers’. A clear separation was advocated between the creation of scientific 
knowledge and its use. How a society determines this use, however, is not 
just about the quality of the knowledge, it also involves a host of political, 
social and ethical judgements about the nature of individual and collective 
well-being. The growth of early social science was strongly shaped by social 
reformers who were concerned not just to create knowledge about social 
conditions but also to use this actively to argue for change. The work of such 
people as Booth, Mayhew and Rowntree was focused upon identifying the 
relationship between poverty and a set of social conditions. This work 
demonstrated that poverty could not be a product of individual misfortune; 
rather it was a consequence of social conditions and as such required inter- 
vention by government to produce a durable solution. The early social 
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statistics movement was strongly committed to the belief that facts when dis- 
covered and clearly and unambiguously laid out before the nation’s legis- 
lators would lead to appropriate practical action (Thorns and Sedgwick, 1997; 
Abrams, 1968). 

At the 1998 World Congress of Sociology, a session was organized by 
UNESCO’s Social Science Division looking at the research—policy interface. 
The presentations drew attention to such issues as how questions were 
formulated, the robustness of the methods and the need for dialogue between 
researchers and policy-makers. A group of urban planners from Toronto 
then presented a paper that described a carefully constructed piece of 
research that appeared to meet the criteria articulated. The results of the 
project though were disregarded due to political changes in the state and city 
government as a consequence of the electoral process. The example draws 
attention to the political nature of the research-policy interface. 


From Knowledge Base to the Knowledge Wave 

The debate within Aotearoa/New Zealand about the social research zad 
for the past five years has continued a discussion which stretches back to at 
least the 1930s and involves various attempts to establish an appropriate insti- 
tutional structure for the funding and shaping of social science and numerous 
reviews that seek to identify our deficiencies (Appendix 1). Since the early 
1970s, social sciences have been somewhat endlessly reviewed and many sug- 
gestions for change have been advanced. We have had a chronic deficiency in 
research funding and capacity building. The Social Science Research Fund 
has come and gone as has also a Social Science CRI. Our relatively meagre 
funding, relative to both other countries and other areas of scientific research, 
has been acknowledged, and our relative marginality within the science 
envelope has been argued by many of our colleagues — but little has really 
changed. This article now looks at the last five years and then turns to the 
questions of why there is this lack of change. 

During the late 1990s, the Ministry of Research, Science and Technology 
(MoRST) undertook a Foresight exercise to map out the directions for 
science over the next decades. This involved a process of stakeholder groups 
and submissions from a range of ‘end-users’ and research providers and com- 
munities (Buwalda, 1998). The result was a strategy document, Blueprint for 
Change (MoRST, 1999), and a new structure of investment for the public 
good science fund, administered by the Foundation for Research, Science and 
Technology (FRST). The investment by FRST was to be guided by the 
government’s higher-level goals and organized around a series of Strategic 
Portfolios. These were then developed in consultations with end-users and 
eventually a range of portfolios was produced (see Appendix 2). Subse- 
quently, existing research projects funded by the foundation were initially 
‘progressed’ into the new Strategic Portfolio Outline (SPO) framework. 
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Since this exercise the Foundation has moved to review and reinvest through 
a strategy which has included tenders, negotiations and calls for applications. 
In the new investment framework much greater attention is given to the 
‘needs’ of the end-users and the outcomes for the research such that before 
the research is begun applicants are required to indicate the ways in which 
the research will add value to the various end-users seen to be relevant within 
a particular SPO. 

Sociology has struggled somewhat in this process due to the disparate 
nature of end-user communities and the absence of end-users other than 
government. If government, in its various guises, as it increasingly appears, 
is the major end-user, this provides a growing capacity for government to 
steer more firmly research and development within the social area. This in 
turn leads to sociologists who seek funding becoming more ‘applied’ in their 
work and also potentially valued for their technical rather than their theor- 
etical skills. 

In January 2001, the Royal Society of New Zealand published a mani- 
festo for Science, Technology and Innovation. This argued for more research 
and investment to increase our level of innovation and create the ‘knowledge 
economy/society”. Our level of investment in R&D had, they showed, fallen 
behind that of other OECD countries as we invested about 50 percent of 
Australia’s investment and 30 percent of the US’s in terms of dollars per head 
of the population. Further, we invested most heavily in environmental, 
resources, agriculture, forestry and fishing R&D continuing a focus upon 
commodity production within our economy. Investment in industrial and , 
social R&D has been, by contrast, at a relatively low level. The manifesto 
argued for greater attention to industrial and more ‘evidence’-based social 
research for policy. 

The government investment in innovation is shown in Table 1. The table, 
taken from the 2001 manifesto, shows the weight in the investment given to 
each of the ‘high-level goals’ of economic innovation, capacity building — a 
strong emphasis here upon human capital — and social, health and environ- 
mental goals. However, questions could be raised regarding whether social 
research is seen as having a central place in this framework for long-term 
development. The legacy here of the 1990s reforms and the creation of the 
CRIs within a competitive model can be seen. This model led to interinsti- 
tutional competition for research dollars between CRIs, universities and 
private providers. Some CRIs have become successful companies but has this 
been at the expense of their portfolio of research activity? Has the need for 
commercialization been beneficial or has it limited the attention to basic 
research in favour of more applied and end-user driven agendas? 

The table shows that not all investment goes into applied research. The 
two areas outside this are the investment via vote education and the Marsden 
Fund. Social science within the Marsden Fund receives somewhere in the 
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Table 1 Government Research, Science and Technology Goals and 


Investments (2001) 
Social, health, 
Place on the Capacity govt depts’ Gaps/ 
spectrum Economic goals building research opportunities 
Near to Trade New Enterprise Researchin Encourage foreign 
application Zealand scholarships government direct investment 
— even departments — 
dy Industry New NZ$20m NZ m Tax incentives 
Zealand 
y Maori HRC-bhealth Help SMEs 
BizInfo, etc. scholarships research — 
y ~NZ$0.4 m NZ$48 m IP use and 
Venture capital protection 
y Postdoctoral  FRST social 
Seed capital fellowships (NZ$43m),  Public/private 
y — NZ$5 m Maori partnerships 
Incubators (NZ$2.7 m), 
y health Target 
Grants for Doctoral (NZ$1 m), value-added 
private sector  scholarshi environmental research 
R&D — al (NZ$84 m) 
NZ$12 m NZ$10 m research Long-term policy 
commitment 
Technology NERF - 
Underpinning New Zealand NZ$5im Specialize in 
NZ$25 m tertiary sector 
Science and research 
Research for Innovation 
industry Adviso Review EFTS, 
NZ$170 m Council loans and 
pment 
NERF — "hindi 
NZ$ 51 m 
Conserve human 
EFTS-funded research in universities — capital 
NZ$144 m Rationalize 
Public-good oriented non fic output teaching 
funding (NSOF) - NZ$27 m 
Develop New 
Marsden Fund — NZ$26 m Zealand’s capacity 
to absorb 
overseas research 
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order of NZ$700,000-800,000 per year equating to about seven or eight 
projects of which maybe one would be drawing upon the discipline of soci- 
ology. Thus the research underpinnings of our discipline come mostly from 
the vote education funding. This is ‘undirected’ research and relates to the 
contractual time that staff working in the universities are expected to devote 
to research. However, in the tertiary reforms currently in progress within 
Aotearoa/New Zealand the new Tertiary Education Commission (TEC) will 
initiate a separation of teaching and research funding as part of the govern- 
ment’s reforms of higher education. Research funding to universities will be 
based on a new formula relating to a performance-based assessment process. 
In addition, the government under the new legislation has given itself greater 
powers to ‘steer’ the system and make it more responsive to national needs 
and government goals. The fate of sociology or indeed any critical social 
science or humanity under this proposed regime becomes a concern. The 
restructuring of the wider public good research funding environment 
encourages a belief that the overall aim is increasingly to create a tertiary and 
research system more shaped by current government priorities and less by 
the needs of disciplines to create a vibrant set of critiques and underpinning 
theoretical informed research activities. 

Table 2 shows the levels of social science investments as at 2001. One of 
the implications of the new investment structure is that funding specifically 
‘social research’ has been reduced with the move to include ‘social science’ 
components in the other SPO areas. However, one of the problems here has 
been the way that the established research entities within these other SPOs, 
largely the CRIs, have chosen to ‘expand’ their operations to cover some 
social science, rather than create partnerships with social scientists that lead 
to the reframing of the research agendas being pursued. This rather than 
enhancing social science within the SPO framework works to marginalize 
activity and often leads to social scientists being constructed as ‘market 
researchers’ to deal with the application of the results of science and enable 
the acceptance of change. 

Further insight into the thinking of policy-makers and government 
about social research can be seen through the work and ultimately the fate 
of OWGASS (Officials? Working Group on Applied Social Science), an 
interdepartmental working group arising from the Hawke Report of 1995, 
on social research within government. The purpose was to develop a new 
strategy for the development of government social research for policy 
development. A set of position papers was commissioned from the Royal 
Society and two were completed. The first set out a research agenda for 
family research and the second one for ageing. This process then ended some- 
where in the year 2000 and yet another round of consultation and working 
parties took place in 2001. 

In 2001, the government initiated a report into aspects of social research 
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Table 2 Social Science Investments 


Distincteve 

Sowrce characteristics Size Scale 

Society and culture Strategic research NZ$11.69 m 4% of the PGSF in 
research funded by (NZ$3.8 mof 1999/2000 went to 
the Foundation in this investment was society and culture 
1999/2000 mapped to the new research 

social research 
output class) 

Social science Focus on basic NZ$2.19 m 9.5% of the 
research funded b research of Marsden Fund in 
the Marsden Fun international 1999/2000 went to 
in 1999/2000 excellence social science 

Social science Linked to Approx. NZ$4 m Approx. 50% of the 
research funded significant health HRC’s public health 
by the Health issues res investment 
Research Council is linked to social 

science research 

Social science Driven by policy Approx. NZ$20 m It has been 
research funded by oblas performed by estimated that the 
departments government government only 


departments- performs a third of 
Treasury, Statistics the research that it 
Aotearoa/ funds in total 
New Zealand (NZ$60 m funded 
and the Ministries from MoRST’s 
of Social Policy, statistics 1997/98) 


Education and 
Health all contribute 
to social research 
Society and culture Strongly driven NZ$112.5 mb 27.9% of all 
research performed by the ens research 
by universities of individual universities 
researchers and reported 
the chances of und 
being published in 1997/98 went to 
in a society and culture. 
peer-reviewed 
publication. 
a As reported in MoRST’s Statistics 1997/8 
b The group contends that little of the EFTS-based ‘society and culture’ output 
A faa eg in o relevant to improving 
the knowledge base for social policy. We await the latest R&D statistics to update the 
figures for social science invesiments, as we have concerns as to the of these 
Ape ratico hos id ES. prin do id uti ar a function 
hy in strong statistics 
pildora alado ao ett rl Fell 


teaching and learning. 
PGSF Public Good Science Fund 
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capacity. MoRST undertook this review through the first half of 2001 with 
an interim report being published in July - “Connection, Resources and 
Capacities’ (MoRST, 2001). The report is concerned with the question of how 
well the strategic knowledge needs for policy research are met and how such 
capabilities and capacities that exist can be improved The report has been fed 
into the new work programme of the recently established Ministry of Social 
Development and has led to the establishment of the Improving the Know- 
ledge Base for Social Policy project (KB) and a new interdepartmental 
group, SPEAR (Social Policy, Evaluation and Research). A decision to hold 
2 major Social, Policy and Evaluation Conference in alternate years begin- 
ning in 2002 was also taken as a result of the report to promote better linkages 
between researchers, policy-makers and community groups.? However, the 
2002 budget allocations for research investment have not increased the 
amount available for social investment via the major public good investment 
agent FRST, although some increase has been included in the 2003 (May) 
budget. 

The final element added to the funding and research mix in 2001/2 was 
the establishment of five Centres of Research Excellence (CORES) as multi- 
disciplinary, multi institutional research centres.? The creation of such centres 
is part of the larger reshaping of the tertiary sector around research and 
teaching as increasingly separate activities and a desire to concentrate 
resources rather than spreading them across all tertiary institutions. The 
implication of this could be that some disciplines and some institutions 
assume a greater teaching role and that advanced teaching and research 
become increasingly concentrated in COREs within a smaller number of 
institutions. The move along such a path would take development away from 
disciplinary-based activity and towards topic- or theme-based entities 
drawing on a range of disciplines and research. 


New Structure and New Institutional Arrangements: Chaos or 
Complexity? 

A new structure of both postgraduate education and research funding is at 
present being created with new institutional structures suggested to provide 
ways of achieving better returns on government investment. One of the 
continuities in the story is the constantly changing arrangements and the 
non-changing amount of investment. The moving of money between pro- 
grammes and funding agencies without increasing the total amount available 
will not solve the problem of underinvestment and limited attention to 
capacity building. 

Further, the way that the boundaries are being constructed around the 
various vehicles for the delivery of funding provides a clue to the relative 
power of the key players within the research and technology system. As 
social research is closely tied to government, the interface between academic 
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researchers, policy-makers and researchers within government has been a 
significant area of controversy. À degree of distrust has in the past been 
exhibited between policy- and academic-based researchers. There has been 
some unwillingness to see the significance of changing the institutional 
arrangement for the determination of topics and funding as crucial to 
improving the current situation. If the solution to the present inadequacies 
is to encourage departments to ‘investigate innovative and creative ways to 
address issues” there is also a need to be able to identify why this has not pre- 
viously taken place. Some of this arises because we do not have the necessary 
institutional structures to encourage this form of more creative or innovative 
activity (O’Brien et al., 2002). 


Challenges to Our Disciplinary Base 

This article has traced the recent changes to the funding regimes of research 
and teaching within which sociologists within Aotearoa/New Zealand 
currently work. These are the parameters, shaping our development and 
posing challenges for how we might determine our future. They are not 
unique to Aotearoa/New Zealand — many are part of a global agenda which 
privileges some forms of knowledge and research over others and that sees 
merit in a move towards closer linkages between research and policy-making 
driven more by evidence. However, as the history of sociology shows, these 
debates are not new and have been present since the inception of our disci- 
pline, as we have mostly been linked to the state for funding, particularly in 
those countries which lack private philanthropic trusts, and as such open to 
the pushes and pulls of the political agenda. At present we are seen somewhat 
more positively than in much of the 1980s and 1990s but as part of this 
rehabilitation we are being challenged to become more policy relevant, tech- 
nically sophisticated and multidisciplinary in our practices. In part this is seen 
as necessary for the wider engagement with a more complex and multi-ethnic 
world in which the faith in forms of science based on ‘objective truth claims’ 
has weakened. 

The rise of the multi-trans-post-interdisciplinary debate raises the 
question of whether our disciplinary boundaries are silos or opportunities. 
Have we become guardians of these boundaries for sound reasons or as reac- 
tions to the threats of funding cuts and declining numbers and employment 
security, given most Aotearoa/New Zealand universities over the past few 
years have been involved in redundancy and repositioning exercises? On a 
more positive note, knowledge gaps have opened up and spaces have been 
created across and between existing disciplines challenging us to find ways 
of both teaching and researching that stretch our boundaries. Increasingly, as 
noted, the funding environment is challenging us to move beyond the bound- 
aries of our discipline. The range of problems that are now central to the 
research agenda — such as the genetic engineering debate, sustainable 
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development, biosphere reserves, climate change, global terrorism, infor- 
mation communications technology, poverty eradication and globalization in 
all its guises — are not ones that are the property of any one discipline. 

What does this mean for degree structures and departmental frameworks 
and for national and international sociology associations, including the Inter- 
national Sociological Association, and how well positioned are they to cope 
with the emerging environment? The retention of undergraduate degrees in 
disciplines is important to allow the development of some roots for the next 
generation of students. They need to have a sense of the history of the disci- 
pline of sociology and its key ideas and ways of exploring the world. Here 
we are faced with challenges to the shape of the curriculum that is taught — 
should it be shaped by choice or are there still a set of key theories, concepts, 
areas of scholarship that the student of sociology needs to acquire or are we 
going to move into the model of seeing us as technical experts providing 
students with a set of skills that are marketable? 

At the graduate level, increasingly the future is likely to be one of greater 
multi-/transdisciplinary activity in both teaching and research and there will 
be a need to fashion more programmes that provide pathways that assist 
students in broadening their analytical and research skills. Here the develop- 
ment of research programmes and the incorporation of graduate students 
more actively into those programmes is crucial. For this secure funding is 
needed and here is our dilemma — to do this in the current climate will push 
us in the direction of becoming a more applied discipline and endanger our 
critical and theoretical capacities. How we resolve these dilemmas will con- 
tribute to the shaping of the future path of sociology within the 21st century. 


Conclusion 


This article has argued that the edges are a good place to view the globalocal 
interconnections. In this case the edge has been Aotearoa/New Zealand and 
the experience of tertiary and research reform over the past 20 years and its 
impacts upon the development of sociology. From the mid-1980s to the 
1990s, neoliberal reforms to both the tertiary sector and research environ- 
ment resulted in extensive change to how both were done. The increased 
competitiveness and the creation of a less integrated system resulted in a shift 
to 2 more commercialized model of research funding, driven much more 
strongly by end-user interests and a more consumer-centred tertiary edu- 
cation system. Social sciences in general and sociology in particular, under 
these conditions, became marginalized and reconstructed as market or 
consumer research and as providers of service teaching rather than being 
valued for their discipline’s contribution. For many sociologists, this was a 
time for retreat from public engagement. In 1999, with the return of a 
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centre-left government, the social sciences became more central to govern- 
ment. Sociology in this new context has been encouraged to restructure itself 
around technical — largely quantitative — competencies and policy-related 
research to provide an evidence base for government social polices. These 
moves have created more space for sociology but have required the discipline 
to embrace a more multidisciplinary framework and focus upon technical 
skills at the expense of its theoretical and critical roots. It has also reinforced, 
in the absence of private philanthropic trusts, the discipline's dependence on 
government funding, and thus the ability of governments to steer the research 
agenda. The challenge for the discipline in this new environment is to 
maintain its theoretical content while contributing constructively to multi- 
disciplinary development and policy debates and refusing to accept a 
marginal or add-on role in research development. In doing so we will need 
to challenge the present political rhetoric about the use of evidence in policy- 
making and in the limited vision allowed for sociology within the knowledge 
economy/society being advanced. National sociologies, aware of global pro- 
cesses but also sensitive to the way that these are mediated through local 
practices and structures, are still an essential part of the overall discipline and 
its future development. 


Appendix 1: Key Documents/Inquiries and Working Groups 


1995-2002 

1995 Hawke Report: Drawing on the Evidence 

1997 New Zealand Knowledge Base; Social Sciences 

1998/9 Foresight 

1999 Blueprint for Change 

1999 Royal Society Foresight Submission Social Sciences 

1999-2000 Royal Society Conferences on Leadership, Human Capital, 
Management 

2001 Manifesto for Science, Technology and Change, Royal Society 
of New Zealand 

1998/9 OWGASS (Official? Working Group on Applied Social 
Science) 

2001 “Transforming New Zealand: Backing our Innovators to Get the 


Most From Research, Science and Technology’; MoRST, 2001. 
Sets out the new ‘investment strategy’. 

2001 (Ministry of Research, Science and Technology (MoRST). Con- 
nections, Resources and Capacities, report of the reference group 
improving the knowledge base for social policy 

2001-2 ‘Improving the Knowledge Base for Social Policy’ (IKB 
project), Ministry of Social Development 
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Appendix 2: Blueprint for Change (1999: 11) 
FRST was subsequently restructured around four higher level goals: 


Innovation 
Accelerate knowledge creation and development of human capital, social 
capital, learning systems and networks in order to enhance New Zealand’s 


capacity to innovate. 


Economic 

Increase the contribution knowledge makes to the creation of value of new 
and improved products, processes, systems and services in order to enhance 
competitiveness of New Zealand enterprises. 


Environmental 

Increase knowledge of the environment and of the biological, physical, social, 
economic and cultural factors that affect it in order to establish and maintain 
a healthy environment that sustains nature and people. 


Social 

Increase knowledge of the social, biological, environmental, cultural, 
economic and physical determinants of well-being in order to build a society 
in which all New Zealanders enjoy health and independence and have a sense 
of belonging, identity and partnership. 


Target Outcomes 


Wealth from new knowledge-based enterprises; 
Innovative manufacturing and service enterprises; 
Sustainable use of natural resources; 
Wealth-creating food and fibre industries; 
Future-focused global intelligence; 

Infrastructure for a knowledge society; 

People with knowledge, skills and ideas; 

Strong families and communities; 

Maori development; 

Vibrant culture and identity; 

Health for all; 

People ltving in safe and healthy environments; 
Healthy, diverse and resilient ecosystems; 

New Zealand in the global biophysical environment. 
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Willam Blum, Rogwe State: A Guide to the World's Only Superpower, new 
updated edn. London: Zed Books, 2002. 308 pp., ISBN 1-84277-220-1 hbk, 
1-84277-221-X pbk. 

William F. Fisher and Thomas Ponniah (eds), Another World is Possible: 
Popular Alternatives to Globalization at the World Social Forum. Black 
Point, Nova Scotia: Fernwood Publishing, 2003. 364 pp., ISBN 1-84277-328- 
3 hbk, 1-84277-329-1 pbk. 

John Plender, Gomg off the Ratls: Global Capital and the Crisis of Legiti- 
macy. Chichester: John Wiley, 2003. 282 pp., ISBN 0-470-85314-X. 


The three books reviewed here explore one theme, i.e. globalization, or 
globalization in relation to Americanization. Equally critical of the looming 
American empire, they differ in their emphases: Going off the Rails points to 
the legitimacy crisis of the American model of neoliberal capitalism and its 
global impact; Rogme State presents a documentary critique on how 
America’s foreign policy compellingly and often brutally globalizes its influ- 
ence; and Another World is Possible provides an alternative to globalization 
as Americanization — it argues that embracing a respect for difference while 
articulating 2 common vision is crucial to a truly democratic globalization. 
Globalization in the contemporary world is conceived as Americaniz- 
ation — and for good reasons. People around the globe drink Coca-Cola, eat 
the McDonald(ized) foods, wear America-produced or American-style 
clothes, watch Hollywood movies and NBA games, save or carry dollars as 
hard currency, speak American English, use the Wintel system and stay 
online day and night, pay disproportionate attention to the United States, 
and, if possible, study, work and become naturalized there. On the other 
hand, America, the only superpower in the world, could not be more aggres- 
sive in endorsing Americanization. Together with hi-tech goods, they export 
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their values, ideas, policies and weapons. Meanwhile, American transnational 
corporations, America-trained financial consultants, media agencies like the 
CNN and VOA, not to mention the US troops, are everywhere in the world, 
seemingly to ensure that globalization does not go astray. 

Negative feelings for the US do exist widely and openly, but somehow 
they are often interpreted as part of a so-called ‘love-hate’ psychology. There 
are also anti-America actions, and these actions, when violently taken (as cul- 
minated in the dramatic September 11 event), are now conveniently stereo- 
typed as or related to ‘terrorism’. Therefore, in terms of the nature of 
globalization, the apocalyptically proclaimed ‘end of history’ appears to be 
just the beginning of Americanization (incidentally, America is said to be a 
country without history); and the recently phrased ‘civilizational clashes’ 
turns out to be a subtle or scholarly expression of the clashes between civiliz- 
ation and barbarism. Indeed, few would fail to establish the link between 
globalization and Americanization. It could be argued that Americanization 
is perhaps a radical form of westernization — but wait, even Europeans start 
talking about Americanization. 

Nevertheless, globalization as Americanization does not take place 
without being scrutinized and questioned. The three books under review 
provide us with a complicated and unconventional conception of globaliz- 
ation and read America/Americanization in a much broader context. 


Going off the Rails 

This book points to the legitimacy crisis of the Anglo-American model of 
neoliberal capitalism, a key shaping force of global economy. According to 
the author, the Enron scandal is symptomatic of this malfunctioning model. 
‘Enron’, says Plender, ‘a messianic advocate of deregulation and a pioneer of 
financial innovation, had appeared to represent everything that was most 
dynamic about the American system. Yet it was a sham’ (p. 21). Enron’s 
categorical imperative was to raise the stock price and maximize the value of 
its managers’ stock options at any cost. Therefore, it focused on trading 
opportunities and finance engineering rather than providing business services 
and building sustainable business. 

Driven by the self-interest of its managers and consultants, Enron went 
to the dishonest extreme — it fabricated profits and hid its indebtedness to 
smooth profits from quarter to quarter (pp. 163, 174). How could all this 
happen? For one thing, the stock market is opaque to the public — no one 
knows where the risk lies. From its advantageous position, Enron was com- 
mitted to moving information off the balance sheet. Moreover, the aggres- 
sive commercialization of the accountancy profession eroded the auditor’s 
independence; and non-executive directors and institutional shareholders 
‘failed to do their job in monitoring the executives’ (p. x). 

There was also ‘a powerful element of crony capitalism in the story, given 
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Enron’s political donations and the closeness of some of its directors to 
George W. Bush’s administration.’ This element enabled Enron to operate 
more or less in a regulatory vacuum (pp. 161-2). Left in the wild of the 
market, Enron acted wildly with no regard to ethics whatsoever. Sadly, there 
is nothing unique about the scandal. In general, the checks and balances of 
the American system are hopelessly ineffective, whereas its risks and rewards 
are heavily manipulated by central bankers and corporate managers. As a 
result, many aspects of the system are no longer determined by the market 
— the whole culture of Anglo-American finance ‘has become Enron-ized in 
the sense that it is increasingly subversive of regulation, taxation and demo- 
cratic values, even where it remains within the law’ (pp. x-xi, 175). In the 
end, trust, essential to the functioning of the market, is evaporated — 
‘Ordinary people have detected that the impatient, individualistic and greedy 
individuals who ran Enron reflected a wider corporate malaise. The 
inevitable conclusion is that there is indeed a crisis of legitimacy in modern 
capitalism’ (p. 180). 

What would an Enron-ized American economy mean to the world? The 
US, ‘with its huge foreign direct investment, vast financing requirement for 
its payments deficit and its dominant position in global investment banking, 
has an important interest in giving capital as free an international rein as 
possible’ (p. 219). Small wonder, then, the US has been one of ‘the strongest 
advocates of globalization and capital market liberalization’ (p. 226). Alas, 
‘the collapse of Enron, the fiasco of the high-tech bubble, the demise of 
numerous telecom companies and the many accountancy frauds have 
combined to turn the US capital market model into a more problematic 
export’ (p. 219). America is losing the globalization argument — ‘Not only 
has it failed to engage with the arguments of anti-globalization protesters, it 
has failed to recognize that within its own terms the liberal capital market 
model is not working properly’ (p. 22). In this sense, the American system 
is hardly ‘a clean machine worthy of adoption by all-comers around the 
world’ (p. 181). However, in face of a series of corporate scandals and the 
largely faded dotcom bubble, George W. Bush claims that America’s 
economy is ‘the most creative and enterprising and productive system ever 
devised’ (p. 4). Unsurprisingly, his administration (and its predecessors for 
that matter) is relentless in globalizing the American system and in eliminat- 
ing barriers for the global flow of capital. 

Paradoxically, to protect American interests, the politicians, business 
leaders and investment bankers of the US ‘display blatant double standards 
in peddling a version of the model abroad that is notably harsher than the 
one that they tolerate back at home’ (p. 22). On the one hand, America 
lectures developing countries on the need for good fiscal and financial house- 
keeping; on the other, the US spends more on imports of foreign goods and 
services than it earns from its own exports. Apparently, developing countries 
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help the US plug the spending gap by investing their reserves in US treasury 
bonds. Hence the ‘shockingly absurd’ reality: poorer countries have ended 
up subsiding the richest economy in the world (pp. 226-7). The recent finan- 
cial crises in Southeast Asia and Argentina indicate that mismanagement, 
corruption and private sectors’ greed in the developing world would make 
itself only too vulnerable to the global/American influence. Ironically, ‘in 
countries such as China and India, which had resisted Washington’s siren call 
for the liberalization of capital, growth held up well and there was little 
problem with financial contagion’ (p. 34). 

For all its flaws, Plender’s book does not deny the vital and possibly con- 
structive role of the American economy in an increasingly globalized world 
— he even suggests that the Anglo-American model, in contrast with its 
alternatives, has been ‘remarkably flexible in addressing the strains of 
globalization’ (pp. 22, 221). Nonetheless, Plender stresses that ‘As long as 
there are different legal systems, different national cultures and, for that 
matter, different appetites for given levels of economic growth, capital will 
behave according to a wide variety of rules’ (p. 220). The tradition of Con- 
tinental Europe, for instance, put more emphasiss on cooperative behaviour 
in social partnership and on taming the crude quality of market capitalism 
(p. 245). On the other hand, most Japanese industrialists are strongly attached 
to a model called ‘corporate communism’ (p. 202). Obviously, in a world 
where human and social capital are more important than physical capital, the 
Continental European and Japanese experiences deserve more attention. 
Moreover, a central challenge ‘for Western capital, as for Western foreign 
policy, after the atrocities of 11 September, 2001, is to engage more con- 
structively with the developing world. Poverty may not be the root of terror- 
ism, but it is surely one of many contributory factors’ (p. 26). Simply 
denouncing Iraq, Iran and North Korea as an ‘axis of evil’ or removing their 
regimes would not rid the world of terrorism. 


Rogue State 

This book, first published before the September 11 attack and republished 
with an added ‘Foreword’ reflecting on the event, focuses on American 
foreign policy. Written by a former employee of the US state department, the 
book presents a documentary critique on how America compellingly and 
often brutally globalizes its influence. It is pungently sarcastic, and its 
sarcasm is more provoking than amusing. 

What is the nature of American foreign policy? According to Blum, ‘the 
engine of American foreign policy has been fueled not by devotion to any 
kind of morality, nor even simple decency, but rather by the necessity to serve 
other masters’. Those ‘masters’ include: (1) making the world open and hos- 
pitable to American-based transnational corporations; (2) enhancing the 
financial statements of defence contractors at home who have contributed 
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generously to American policy-makers; (3) preventing the rise of any society 
that might become a successful alternative to the capitalist model; and (4) 
extending its political, economic and military hegemony over as much of the 
globe as possible, and to create a world order in America’s image (pp. 13-14). 
Thus, the ends of American foreign policy are clear American hegemony and 
an America-like world. What are the means, then? The answer may sound 
chilling but is logical: ‘these ends have justified the means, and all means have 
been available’ (p. 14). Indeed, ‘American officials retain their unshakable 
belief that they have a god-given right to do whatever they want’ (p. 23). 
Actually, two kinds of means are often used by the US government in its 
international ventures: propaganda and violence. 

The Cold War as a propaganda war between two main ideologies in 
modern times is over. However, to the US, the propaganda war in general 
continues — it has transformed from an East-West confrontation to a 
North-South contention and it has expanded from the ideological sphere to 
culture at large (pp. 234). The updated components in the arsenal for this 
war are the idea of ‘human rights’ and, more implicitly, the ‘civilization’ 
rhetoric. America needs enemies — ‘America cherishes her enemies. Without 
enemies, she is a nation without purpose and direction’ (p. 15). Apparently, 
enemies are around: Yugoslavia set an example for countries of bad human 
rights record, while Osama bin Laden, the Taliban, Iraq and the like consti- 
tute a regime of religious fundamentalism and/or terrorism. It is no surprise 
that ‘US friendliness toward Iraq and Yugoslavia lasted exactly as long as the 
Soviet Union and its bloc existed’ (p. 24). (By the same token, the alliance 
between the US and the USSR ended when the Second World War ended.) 
There is no need to explain ‘human rights’. What is new in the recent recast- 
ing of this idea by the US (and its allies) is that human rights precede sover- 
cignty, which provides a pretext for its interventionist actions. The 
‘civilization’ rhetoric could be complicated, but the attack on the Twin 
Towers made it intelligible to the media audience. The following remark by 
Lynne Cheney (wife of the vice-president) is not atypical in the aftermath of 
the tragedy: ‘It was not only America that was attacked on September 11, but 
civilization. We were attacked not for our vices, but for our virtues. ad 
most Americans tend to ‘believe that the US is targeted because of its 
freedom, its democracy, its wealth’ (p. x). 

Might is right. When America’s propaganda is less than persuasive, 
means of violence will come on the scene to make its foreign policy work. 
The military presence of the US around the world is a striking symbol of its 
empire. If necessary, it would exercise its force without hesitation. Militarism 
seems to be increasingly indispensable to American foreign policy. And, with 
the Soviet influence gone, American interventions ‘are more trouble-free 
than ever’ (p. 24). The image of the US air force bombing foreign cities is 
now familiar to the audience worldwide. The bombing, of course, is not for 
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television shows. Following the bombing of Iraq, Yugoslavia, Afghanistan 
(and Iraq again), the US has wound up with military bases in related areas 
(p. xix). (No one needs to be reminded of its military bases elsewhere.) 
Oddly, the bombing goes ‘not only unpunished but virtually unaccused’ 
(p. 92). Who would punish or accuse America anyway? Since 1945, by 
bombing or less visible actions, the US has attempted to overthrow more 
than 40 foreign governments and to crush more than 30 populist- -nationalist 
movements struggling against intolerable regimes (p. 2). Meanwhile, the US 
has used weapons of massive destruction, such as depleted-uranium projec- 
tiles, cluster bombs, chemical and biological weapons (not to mention the 
two nuclear bombs), both abroad and at home (pp. 92-124). Judged from its 
deeds, not its words, American foreign policy for more than half a century 
is ‘cruel and remorseless’ as well as ‘clinically mad’ (pp. 7, 26). What results 
from America’s habitual appealing to violence ‘is a police state, not the worst 
police state in the world to be sure, but a police state nonetheless’ (p. xm). 

Some might be puzzled by the coexistence of “human rights’ and “civiliz- 
ation’ on the one hand, and militarism on the other, in American foreign 
policy. Double standard is the secret, and the US knows exactly where to 
draw the line. When religious fundamentalists like bin Laden fought the 
Soviet Union, they were ‘good terrorists’ or ‘our terrorists’ (after all, they 
were trained and sponsored by the CIA); but when they attacked the US, 
they are ‘bad terrorists’ or terrorists per se (p. 33). The US urged Moscow to 
show ‘restraint and wisdom’ in handling Russia’s problem with Chechnya 
(p. xiii), while its military would go anywhere on earth to hunt terrorists. 
The American government would wage war against any nation (presumably) 
harbouring terrorists, and yet there are few, if any, nations that harbour more 
terrorists than the US (p. xv). What is the difference between terrorism and 
America’s ‘periodic bombing frenzies”? The answer: the terrorists pur- 
posively aimed to kill civilians, whereas civilian victims of the American 
bombing were ‘completely accidental’ (p. xiii). Patriotism is the last (but not 
the least) resort. And the irony remains: while America’s government benefits 
from its citizens’ uncritical patriotism (p. 9), it would somehow defy any 
country’s sovereignty because of its human rights reco 


Another World is Possible 

Despite the American hegemony and an increasingly Americanized world, 
there is still hope, as the title of this book suggests. The book tells us what 
the newly created World Social Forum (WSF hereafter) is about and how it 
is relevant to current discourses on globalization. As a counter-forum to 
balance the World Economic Forum, the WSF is ‘the presentation of a new 
democratic cosmopolitanism, a new anti-capitalist transnationalism, a new 
intellectual nomadism, a great movement of the multitude’ (p. xvi). The WSF 
does not resist globalization in general, as inaccurately depicted in the 
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mainstream media — it is against globalization in its present form, i.e. neolib- 
eral or corporate globalization. In opposition to this form of globalization, 
the WSF proposes a ‘truly democratic globalization’ (p. xvi). How, then, does 
the WSF understand globalization in its present form? And what is its vision 
of globalization? 

The nature of contemporary globalization seems plain enough. For the 
WSF, ‘corporate dominion has been organized across global space by the 
most powerful Northern states in the world, in collaboration with Southern 
economic and political elites. Simultaneously, this expansion is occurring in 
conjunction with the suppression of political, economic, cultural, racial, 
gendered, sexual, ecological and epistemological differences.’ It is argued 
‘that the striking aspect of the current form of globalization is its capacity to 
reproduce, rearticulate and compound traditionally oppressive social hierar- 
chies. Neoliberal globalization is not simply economic domination of the 
world but also the imposition of a monolithic thought (pensamento unico) 
that consolidates vertical forms of difference and prohibits the public from 
imagining diversity in egalitarian, horizontal terms. Capitalism, imperialism, 
monoculturalism, patriarchy, white supremacism and the domination of bio- 
diversity have coalesced under the current form of globalization’ (pp. 10-11). 

The key institutional factors of contemporary globalization are ‘the free 
trade agreements and policies propelled by the WTO, the North American 
Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) and other regional trade agreements, and 
the privatization policies of corporations, the G8 countries, the World Bank 
and the IMF’ (pp. 10-11). Let us not forget the role of the militarization of 
the world under the US: “The US Air Force and Marines are preparing for 
the defence of financial capital worldwide’ (p. 301). Or, at a more general 
level, ‘the defence of globalization is the result of a meeting in Washington, 
from which Europe emerged as auxiliary force subordinate to the US’ 
(p. 300). In brief, contemporary globalization is ‘globalization from above’ 
(p. 11). 

The WSF advocates a different or leftist version of globalization. This 
version would involve ‘the reinvention of democracy’, or ‘the reinvention of 
society such that the mode of economic production, the structure of political 
governance, the dissemination of scientific innovation, the organization of 
the media, social relations and the relationships between society and nature, 
are subjected to a radical, participatory and living democratic process’ 
(pp. xvi, 13). ‘Radical democracy’ refers to the radical transformation of the 
existing class, gender and racialized relations of power that prohibit the full 
functioning of democracy. “Participatory democracy’ refers to the variety of 
institutions, networks, processes and perceptions that are needed to democ- 
ratize representative democracy: participatory budgets, referenda, con- 
stituent assemblies, the principle of subsidiarity, the belief in pluralism, the 
desire for diversity and the affirmation of experience. Finally, ‘living 
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democracy” is “Earth Democracy’ — that is, one that is conscious of the needs 
of every species to the resources of the whole planet as well as the need of 
future generations (pp. 13-14). The reinvented democracy constitutes a path 
to a new global civilization, which ‘[asks] not only for a post-capitalist demo- 
cratization of production, but also a democratization of ecological, epistemo- 
logical, gendered, racialized, ethnic, sexual, cultural, social, political, 
intergenerational and interpersonal relations’ (p. 15). Thus, the WSF, aimed 
at overcoming everything negative in ongoing globalization, such as elite 
domination, technocracy, classism, racism, sexism and the apathy generated 
by bureaucratization and current forms of representative democracy, is a 
‘movement for global justice and solidarity’ (pp. 8, 13). 

The WSF represents ‘a movement of movements’ (p. 264) — it consists of 
diverse progressive movements that are against corporate or neoliberal 
globalization. A viable alternative to the current form of globalization neces- 
sitates some basic consensus, which, as a counter-hegemonic discourse, ‘must 
have a common articulating thread that can weave together disparate move- 
ments by demonstrating that their long-term interests can best be served by 
pursuing a common project’ (p. 12). In other words, the discourse must 
establish ‘a chain of equivalence’ among such movements as ‘socialism, anar- 
chism, ecologism, feminism, indigeneity and multiculturalism’; it ‘has to 
embrace a respect for difference without precluding a capacity to articulate 
a common vision’ (p. 12). The discourse is not simply a resistance discourse; 
it also offers a visionary discourse — ‘it proposes a utopia’ (pp. 12-13). This 
is, needless to say, ‘an ambiguous goal’, and the WSF has only initiated a 
process towards the goal (p. 15). 

This review is written during the war on Iraq. The frailty of the Saddam 
regime may appear somewhat laughable to some and bewildering to others. 
Forget about the former ‘hand-picked’ Republican Guard. What about the 
fact that nearly 100 percent of the Iraqi electorate voted for Saddam Hussein’s 
recent re-election? Well, remember, thanks to the same American power (and 
its allies), the Third Reich and the Japanese empire were defeated, and the 
Soviet bloc corrupted even without fighting. What can one expect of a Third 
World regime, however democratic or totalitarian? Indeed, few would or 
should doubt the might of the American military (or the America-led coali- 
tion). However, the Iraq War also proves something else: the US, with or 
without the help from its allies, is determined to establish an America-led, or 
America-like, or at least America-compatible world, and the looming 
American empire seems untouchable. 

Calvin Coolidge once observed, ‘Civilization and profits go hand in 
hand.’ In light of the recent development of world affairs, his remark could 
be rephrased as follows: neoliberal, militarized, hi-tech, capitalist civilization 
— an Americanized civilization — and profits go hand in hand. In the name of 
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civilization, US$80 billion (and billions of sterling) are (to be) invested in the 
Iraq War, and much more profit is duly anticipated. Interests are the universal 
code, which roughly explains the various and varying attitudes of different 
parties towards the war or Iraq (even Saddam was money-driven — the New 
York Times [20 April 2003] reported that US$0.656 billion in cash were found 
hidden in the wall of one of his mansions). If this is how humanity under- 
stands civilization, then nothing, not even the jihad of religious funda- 
mentalism, will deter the US (and its allies) from continuing its jibad to 
impose capitalist fundamentalism upon the world. 

It is said that capitalism is a necessary evil. Apparently, in the context 
of globalization as Americanization, the evil becomes more necessary than 
ever. Cynicism would not help. Neither would conformism or utopianism. 
It has to be recognized that the US is not an evil devoid of any merit: the 
economic well-being, the political freedom, and even the sull-evolving 
multiculturalism enjoyed by its citizens tell a better story about America 
than its foreign policy does. There are also positive things to say about 
America’s role in the (free) world and about global capitalism in general: 
(West) Germany and Japan owe a great deal to the US in their political 
democratization and economic reconstruction in the postwar period; East 
Asian countries/areas such as Singapore, South Korea, Taiwan and Hong 
Kong and, to a lesser extent, some countries in other regions have global free 
trade to thank for their industrialization or modernization; it is also by being 
open to the same world order that the economy of China and India has been 
growing rapidly in recent years. Moreover, there is room, however limited, 
for progress within democracy under capitalism: the war between citizen- 
ship and class, as formulated by T. H. Marshall, has been encouragingly 
fruitful and has extended to other components of the population, hence the 
universal development of the welfare state in the developed world. In other 
words, capitalism can coexist with and be more or less restrained by 
democracy, whereas democracy can and should always be reinvented or 
democratized. 

The above being said, the unpleasant side of the real world remains to be 
dealt with. The US government, with the interests of American transnational 
corporations on its agenda, has been consistently practising unilateralism in 
recent years: it walked away from negotiations on global warming, the anti- 
ballistic missile treaty, the Convention on Biodiversity ... and it invaded Iraq 
without being authorized by the UN and regardless of the strong opposition 
from some of its major allies. What made Saddam, the UN and the EU fail 
together this time? What will the US do unilaterally next? Who cares about 
the economic well-being of the people in the developing world, with or 
without political rights and in whatever civilizations? And what about the 
common interests of all humanity? Will we all become globalized by being 
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Americanized? God bless America. That is fine. And who will bless the rest 
of the world? The answers to these questions seem to lie far beyond the 
imagination of the American empire and global capitalism. The three books 
discussed here certainly give us some valuable clues. 
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Este ensayo intenta, a partir de una economía política de las ciencias sociales, 
evaluar el estado de las ciencias sociales a un nivel global. La atención se 
centra en las relaciones entre las ciencias sociales en el Primer y el Tercer 
Mundo. El abordaje de la economía política que es utilizado con este 
propósito es el de la teoría de la dependencia académica. La condición de 
dependencia académica se relaciona con la división global del trabajo en las 
ciencias sociales, la cual, argumento, tiene un papel significante en el man- 
tenimiento de las estructuras de dependencia académica. 
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ideas and institutions, the landscape of knowledge production in the social 
sciences continues to be dominated by scholars located in developed coun- 
tries. One characteristic of the prevailing division of intellectual labour is the 
fact that the knowledge produced by scholars in the developed societies is 
deemed to be “theoretical” and of universal applicability. Conversely, social 
scientific knowledge produced by scholars from developing societies is 
usually relegated to the status of empirical case studies with presumably little 
general analytical value. The social factors behind this state of affairs and 


some of the consequences are examined in the article. 


Keywords: globalization, intellectual division of labour, sociology of knowl- 
edge 


| rh RE SE 
l'universalisme provincial: le paysage de la production 
intellectuelle dans une ère de globalisation 


Dans cet article, on examine la politique de la division internationale du 
travail intellectuel dans une ère de globalisation. Malgré l’internationalisation 
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d’un certain nombre d'idées et d’institutions, le paysage de la production du 
savoir dans les sciences sociales continue d’être dominé par les intellectuels 
des pays développés. Lune des caractéristiques actuelles de la division du 
travail intellectuel est que le savoir produit par les intellectuels des pays 
développés est censé être ‘théorique’ et d’application universelle. Au con- 
traire, le savoir des sciences sociales produit par les intellectuels des pays en 
voie de développement est relégué d'habitude au rang d’études de cas 
empiriques avec soi-disant peu de valeur analytique générale. On examine 
dans cet article les facteurs sociaux qui fondent cette situation et certaines de 
leurs conséquences. 


Mots-clés: globalisation, division de travail intellectual, sociologie du savar 


Zaheer Baber 
Universalismo provinciano: el paisaje de la produccién de 
conocimiento en una era de globalizacién 


En este artículo, es examinada la política de la división internacional del 
trabajo intelectual en una era de globalización. A pesar de la globalización de 
diversas ideas e instituciones, el paisaje de la producción de conocimiento en 
las ciencias sociales continúa estando dominado por expertos localizados en 
países desarrollados. Una característica de la prevaleciente división del 
trabajo intelectual es el hecho de que el conocimiento producido por expertos 
en sociedades desarrolladas es considerado como siendo “teórico” y de aplic- 
abilidad universal. Al contrario, el conocimiento científico social producido 
por expertos de países en desarrollo es normalmente relegado al status de 
estudios de caso reales empíricos que se presume tengan poco valor analítico 
general. Son examinados en este artículo los factores sociales detrás de esta 
situación y algunas de las consecuencias. 


Palabras claves: globalisación, división del trabajo intelectual, sociología del 
saber 


Francine Descarries 
The Hegemony of the English Language in the Academy: The 


Damaging Impact of the Sociocultural and Linguistic Barriers on 
the Baye Opell of Feminist Sociological Knowledge, Theories 


and Strategies 


Asa francophone sociologist and activist feminist Living in a bilingual country, 
the author addresses in this article questions that arise from her analysis of the 
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current feminist debates and practices in the academy. More specifically, the 
article deals with the issue of the hegemony of English-speaking scholarship 
on the definition of feminist sociological knowledge and feminism itself as 
well as the danger of dilution, homogenization and theoretical and strategic 
misrepresentation and silencing that is likely to occur when one cultural and 
linguistic voice is given as dominant, and all other voices end up being 
identified, if they are indeed identified or recognized, as ‘others’. 


Keywords: communication, power structure, feminist theories, French 
feminism, linguistic barriers, periphery, science language 


Francine Descarries 
Uhégémonie de la langue anglaise dans le monde académique: 
l'impact négatif des barrières socioculturelles et linguistiques sur 
le développement des savoirs, théories et stratégies 
sociologiques féministes 


En tant que sociologue et féministe active vivant dans un pays bilingue, 
l’auteur voudrait aborder dans cet article les questions que suscite son analyse 
des débats et des pratiques féministes actuels dans le monde académique. Plus 
précisément, son article traitera du problème de l’hégémonie des intellectuels 
anglophones sur la définition du savoir sociologique féministe et sur le fémi- 
nisme lui-même, ainsi que du danger de dilution, d'homogénéisation, 
d’erreur de représentation théorique et stratégique et de passage sous silence 
qui va vraisemblablement se réaliser quand une seule voix culturelle et lin- 
guistique domine, et que toutes les autres finissent par être identifiées comme 
‘autres’, à condition même qu’elles soient identifiées et reconnues. 


Mots-clés: communication, structure de pouvoir, théories féministes, fémin- 
isme française, barrières linguistiques, péripliérie, langage de la science 


Francine Descarries 
La hegemonia de la lengua inglesa en la academia: el 
perjudicial impacto de las barreras socio-culturales y lingüísticas 
en la evolución del conocimiento, teorías y estrategias 
sociológicos feministas 


Como una socióloga y activista feminista francófona que vive en un pais 
bilingüe, la autora pretendo con este artículo tratar sobre cuestiones que 
surgen de su análisis de debates y prácticas feministas habituales en la 
academia. Más específicamente, el artículo tratará del tema de la hegemonía 
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de la erudición de habla inglesa en la definición del conocimiento sociológico 
feminista y del feminismo en si, así como del peligro de dilución, de 
homogenización y de deformación y de silenciamiento teórico y estratégico 
que es probable que ocurra cuando una voz cultural y lingüfstica es dada 
como la dominante, y todas las otras voces acaban siendo identificadas, si son 
de hecho identificadas o reconocidas, como ‘otras’. 


Palabras claves: communicación, estructura de poder, teorias feministas, 
feminismo francés, barreras linguísticas, perifería, lenguage de la ciencia 


Ronald E. Hall and Jonathan Livingston 
Psychological Colonization: The Eurocentrism of Sociology 
vis-à-vis Race 


Furocentrism is a colonial influence that has impacted the thinking of 
scholars worldwide through the manufacture of ‘knowledge’. By virtue of 
this colonial influence race corresponds to psychological colonization. This 
applies to Eurocentrism among Filipinos, the main example explored in this 
article. Rethinking the significance of race is the beginning of an effort to 
rescue ‘knowledge’ by validating challenges to the significance of racial con- 
structs. In order to enhance ‘knowledge’ and reduce the threats of ignorance, 
scholars and other concerned citizens must concede the ecological fact that 
all groups have cultural strengths that should be reinforced. Enabled by the 
study of culture, scholars will contribute to an effort to purge colonial influ- 
ence from the western intellectual ethos. 


Keywords: Eurocentrism, psychological colonization, Philippines, race, culture 


Ronald E. Hall et Jonathan Livingston 
La colonisation psychologique: l’eurocentrisme de la sociologie 
vis-à-vis de races 


L’eurocentrisme est une influence coloniale qui a influencé la pensée des intel- 
lectuels dans le monde entier à travers la fabrication du ‘savoir’. En raison de 
cette influence coloniale, la race correspond à une colonisation psy- 
chologique. Ceci s’applique à l’eurocentrisme des Philippins, principal 
exemple examiné dans cet article. Repenser la signification de la race est le 
début d’un effort pour sauver le ‘savoir’ en prouvant la justesse des défis aux 
significations des construits raciaux. De manière à accroître le ‘savoir’ et 
réduire les menaces de l’ignorance, les intellectuels et les autres citoyens 
concernés doivent accepter le fait écologique que tous les groupes ont des 
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atouts culturels que l’on devrait renforcer. Aidés par l’étude de la culture, les 
intellectuels contribueront à l’effort pour purger l'influence coloniale du 
discours intellectuel occidental. 


Mots-clés: Eurocentrisme, colonisation psychologique, Philippines, race, 
culture 


Ronald E. Hall y Jonathan Livingston 
Colonización psicológica: el eurocentrismo de la sociología en 
ción a la raza 


El eurocentrismo es una influencia colonial que ha tenido impacto en el 
pensamiento de expertos en todo el mundo a través de la fabricación de 
“conocimiento”. Debido a esta influencia colonial la raza corresponde a la 
colonización psicológica. Esto se aplica al eurocentrismo entre Filipinos, el 
principal ejemplo investigado en este artículo. Repensar la significación de la 
raza es el inicio de un esfuerzo para rescatar el “conocimiento” validando 
desafíos para la significación de construcciones raciales. Con el objetivo de 
acrecentar el “conocimiento” y de reducir las amenazas de la ignorancia, los 
expertos y otros ciudadanos concernidos deben reconocer el hecho ecológico 
de que todos los grupos tienen fuerzas culturales que deberían ser reforzadas. 
Habilitados por el estudio de la cultura, los expertos van a contribuir para un 
esfuerzo que purgue la influencia colonial del ethos intelectual occidental. 


Palabras claves: Eurocentrismo, colonización psicología, las Filipinas, raza, 
cultura 


Julia Rozanova 
Russia in the Context of Globalization 


This article, based on the results of a large-scale research project carried out 
by a prominent group of Russian scholars, analyses the responses Russian 
social thought provides to the challenges of globalization. It provides evidence 
in support of the claim that the concepts of national sovereignty, “self-determi- 
nation”, and political self-determination in particular, are the key instruments 
in the analysis of Russia's role and place in the globalizing world. The three 
parts of the article outline the major questions, or thematic blocks connected 
to the study of globalization in Russia. The first part presents how globaliz- 
ation is defined, what are its main characteristics and contradictions as per- 
ceived in Russian contemporary social thought. The second part reveals the 
theoretical reaction to the globalization challenges coming in the form of the 
analysis of Russia’s political self-determination. The third part presents the 
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critical analysis of Russia’s role and place in globalization. It elaborates on the 
theoretical debates about forced integration into the international economic, 
political and informational structures, as opposed to a messianic attitude 
declaring Russia’s need to take the lead among the losers of globalization. The 
conclusion summarizes the article’s main findings and indicates the potential 
directions of further investigation of this multidimensional phenomenon. 


Keywords: authoritarianism, corporatism, democracy, globalization, inte- 
gration, Russia 


Julia Rozanova 
La Russie dans le contexte de la mondialisation 


Cet article, basé sur les résultats d’une recherche a grande échelle menée par 
un groupe d’importants intellectuels russes, analyse les réponses de la pensée 
sociale russe aux défis de la mondialisation. Il fournit des preuves pour étayer 
Pidée que les concepts de souveraineté nationale, d’‘auto-détermination” et 
en particulier d’auto-détermination politique, sont les clés de l’analyse du 
rôle et de la place de la Russie dans un monde qui s’internationalise. Les trois 
parties de cet article soulignent les principales questions, ou ensembles 
thématiques, liées à l’étude de la mondialisation en Russie. La première parte 
montre comment la mondialisation est définie, quelles sont ses principales 
caractéristiques et ses contradictions telles qu’elles sont perçues dans la 
pensée sociale contemporaine russe. La seconde partie révèle la réaction 
théorique aux défis de la mondialisation qui prend la forme d’une analyse de 
l'auto-détermination politique de la Russie. La troisième partie présente une 
analyse critique du rôle et de la place de la Russie dans la mondialisation. On 
y développe les débats théoriques sur l’intégration forcée dans les structures 
internationales économiques, politiques et informationnelles, versus une 
attitude messianique qui consiste à déclarer la nécessité pour la Russie de 
prendre la tête des perdants de la mondialisation. La conclusion résume les 
principaux résultats de l’article et indique des directions potentielles pour des 
enquêtes ultérieures sur ce phénomène multidimensionnel. 


Mots-clés: autoritarisme, corporatisme, démocratie, mondialisation, intégra- 
tion, la Russie 
Julia Rozanova 
Rusia en el contexto de la globalización 


Este artículo, basado en los resultados de un proyecto de pesquisa de gran 
escala llevado a cabo por un prominente grupo de expertos rusos, analiza 
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las respuestas que el pensamiento social ruso proporciona a los desafíos de 
la globalización. Proporciona evidencia que apoya la afirmación de que los 
conceptos de soberanía nacional, de ‘autodeterminacién’, y de la autode- 
terminación política en particular, son los instrumentos clave en el análisis 
del papel y del lugar de Rusia en el mundo en globalización. Las tres partes 
de este artículo esbozan las cuestiones clave, o los bloques temáticos conec- 
tados con el estudio de la globalización en Rusia. La primera parte presenta 
como la globalización es definida, cuales son sus principales características 
y contradicciones según son percibidas en el pensamiento social ruso con- 
temporáneo. La segunda parte revela la reacción teórica hacia los desafíos 
de la globalización que llegan en la forma del análisis de la autodetermi- 
nación política de Rusia. La tercera parte presenta el análisis crítico del 
papel y del lugar de Rusia en la globalización. Éste amplía los debates 
teóricos sobre la integración forzada en las estructuras económicas, políti- 
cas e informacionales internacionales, versus la actitud mesiánica que 
declara la necesidad de que Rusia tome el liderato de los perdedores de la 
globalización. La conclusión resume los principales hallazgos del artículo 
e indica las potenciales direcciones de nuevas investigaciones de este 
fenómeno multidimensional. 


Palabras claves: autoritarismo, corporacionismo, democracia, globalización, 
integración, Rusia 


Vladimir Pavlovich Kultygin 
Universal Content and National Forms in the Development of 
Sociotogical Knowledge: The View of a Russian Sociologist 


Examining the dual nature of sociology as both a system of knowledge and 
a social institution, the article defines key features of sociological knowledge 
distinguishing it from previous forms of social cognition, and analyses social 
mechanisms of the epistemological process in sociology. The social nature of 
different types of sociological theory is shown. The contribution of different 
national cultures to the development of universal sociological knowledge is 
discussed with special attention to the Russian contribution. The challenges 
facing contemporary sociological science in the new age are examined 
together with the tasks that now have to be resolved by different sociological 
schools and institutions. 


Keywords: history of sociology, Russian sociology, social cognition, socio- 
logical theory 
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Vladimir Pavlovich Kultygin 
Contenu universel et formes nationales du d ent du 
savoir sociologique: L'avis d’un sociologue de la Russie 


Examinant la nature duale de la sociologie, à la fois système de connaissances 
et institution sociale, l’article définit les éléments clés du savoir sociologique 
qui le distinguent des formes antérieures de savoirs sociaux et analyse les 
mécanismes sociaux du processus épistémologique en sociologie. Il montre 
la nature sociale de différents types de théories sociologiques. Il présente la 
contribution de diverses cultures nationales au développement du savoir 
sociologique universel, avec une attention particulière pour la contribution 
russe. I] examine les défis qu’affronte la science sociologique contemporaine 
dans cette nouvelle ère, ainsi que les tâches qui doivent maintenant être 
résolues par les différentes écoles et institutions sociologiques. 


Mots-clés: cognition sociale, histoire de la sociologie, sociologie russe, 
théorie sociologique 


Vladimir Pavlovich Kultygin 
El contenido universal y las formas nacionales en la evolucién 
conocimiento oiai. La persepectiva del sociélogo de 


Rusia 


Examinando el carácter dual de la sociología como siendo tanto un sistema 
de conocimiento, como una institución social, el artículo define característi- 
cas clave del conocimiento sociológico, distinguiéndolo de formas previas de 
cognición social, y analiza los mecanismos sociales del proceso episte- 
mológico en sociología. Es mostrado el carácter social de diferentes tipos de 
teoría sociológica. Es discutida la contribución de diferentes culturas 
nacionales para la evolución del conocimiento sociológico universal, con 
especial atención a la contribución rusa. Los desafíos que enfrentan a la 
ciencia sociológica contemporánea en la nueva era son examinados junto con 
las tareas que ahora han de ser resueltas por diferentes escuelas e instituciones 
sociológicas. 


Palabras claves: cognición social, historia de la sociología, sociología rusa, 
teoría sociológica 
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David C. Thorns 
The Challenge of Doing Soci in a Global World: The Case 
of Aotearoa/New Zealand 


The article explores the challenges of globalization processes for the develop- 
ment of national sociologies and shows that a view from the ‘edge’ can aid 
our understanding of these global shifts and their articulation with local 
structures and practices of ‘doing sociology’. The article identifies the close 
link between government and the development of sociology within 
Aotearoa/New Zealand as government has been the chief source of funds for 
both research and tertiary education. Extensive reforms through the 1980s 
and 1990s to research funding and tertiary education are examined and 
shown to have created a more competitive model and increasingly given 
priority to creating ‘knowledge’ for commercial and end-user development. 
For sociology, end-users have been largely government, so the reworking 
here has been principally about the renewed emphasis upon the evidence- 
based research and policy agenda. Such an agenda has largely focused on soci- 
ology, along with other social sciences, as suppliers of technical competencies 
and thus led to increased emphasis on multidisciplinarity. The consequences 
for the shape of sociology are traced and the tensions and dilemmas facing 
the future of its national sociology are outlined. 


Keywords: globalization, knowledge creation, national sociologies, social 


research 


David C. Thorns 
Le défi de faire de la sociologie dans un monde qui 
s'internationalise: le cas de Aotearoa/Nouvelle Zélande 


Cet article examine les défis du processus de mondialisation pour le 
développement des sociologies nationales et montre qu’une vue de la 
‘périphérie peut aider à comprendre ces changements globaux et leur articu- 
lation avec les structures locales et les pratiques du ‘faire la sociologie’. Cet 
article identifie des liens forts entre le gouvernement et le développement de 
la sociologie à Aotearoa/Nouvelle Zélande car le gouvernement a été la prin- 
cipale source de financement à la fois pour la recherche et pour 
l’enseignement supérieur. On analyse les profondes réformes du financement 
de la recherche et de l’enseignement supérieur dans les années 1980 et 1990 
pour montrer qu’elles ont mis en place un modèle plus compétitif et qu’elles 
ont progressivement donné la priorité à la création d’un ‘savoir’ orienté vers 
le développement du commerce et l’utilisateur final. En sociologie, l’utilisa- 
teur final a souvent été le gouvernement; ainsi la réfome a consisté princi- 
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palement à mettre l’accent de manière renouvelée sur la recherche fondée sur 
des preuves et l’agenda politique. Cet agenda a fait de la sociologie, ainsi que 
d’autres sciences sociales, le fournisseur de compétences techniques et a donc 
conduit à insister sur la multidisciplinarité. On évoque les conséquences pour 
la situation actuelle de la sociologie et les tensions et dilemmes que la soci- 
ologie de ce pays affrontera dans le futur. 


Mots-clés; mondialisation, création du savoir, sociologies nationales, 
recherche sociale 


David C. Thoms 
El desafio de hacer a en el mundo global: el caso de 
Aotearoa/Nueva Zelanda 


El artículo investiga los desafíos de los procesos de globalización para el 
desarrollo de sociologías nacionales y muestra que la visión desde el margen 
puede contribuir a nuestro entendimiento de esos cambios globales y de su 
articulación con las estructuras locales y prácticas de “hacer sociología”. Este 
artículo identifica el cercano vínculo entre gobierno y desarrollo de soci- 
ología entre los Aotearoa/Nueva Zelanda cuando el Gobierno ha sido la prin- 
cipal fuente de fondos tanto para investigación como para educación superior. 
Son examinadas reformas extensivas para la financiación de investigación y 
educación superior, durante los años 80 y 90, y es mostrado que han creado 
un modelo más competitivo, así como dado cada vez más prioridad a la 
creación de “conocimiento” para el desarrollo comercial y del usuário final. 
Para la sociología, los usuários finales han sido en gran parte gubernamen- 
tales, por lo tanto aquí el replanteamiento ha consistido principalmente en el 
renovado énfasis en investigación basada en evidencia y agenda política. Tal 
agenda en gran parte ha enfocado en sociología, junto con otras ciencias 
sociales, como proveedora de competencias técnicas, y así llevado al creciente 
énfasis en multidisciplinaridad. Son trazadas las consecuencias para el estado 
de la sociología y esbozadas las tensiones y dilemas que plantea el futuro de 


su sociología nacional. 


Palabras claves: globalización, creatión del saber, sociologías nacionales, 
investigaciones sociales 


Call for Papers Current Sociology, Journal of the ISA 


Current Sociology, journal of the International Sociological 
Association published by Sage, welcomes high-quality papers that 
are between 6000 and 8000 words. 


Submissions may be sent in digital form as an attached file to 
cursoc@lboro.ac.uk or d.smith@lboro.ac.uk 
As the journal title implies, sociological articles that deal with 


current issues are most welcome. This includes 


e articles on issues relating to current debates within the 
disciplinary field of sociology, and 

e articles demonstrating the contribution that sociological analysis 
can make to the understanding of modern societies in a 


globalizing world. 
High-quality papers within this broad area are very welcome and 
submissions are refereed quickly and efficiently. There is no 
deadline for this call. 


For informal enquiries, contact Dennis Smith, Editor, 
d.smith@lboro.ac.uk 
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George Ritzer, 

University of Maryland, College Park 

George Ritzer theorizes In hie provocative new book, The 

Globalization of Nothing, that the “grand narrative” or 

social story of thas period ls a movement from “something” to 

“nothing.” Bulldng on but going beyond his ranowned MoDonaldization theale, 
Ritzer contende that soqeties around the giobe continue to move away from 
“something,” defined es a social form that œ generally indigenously concerved, 
locally controled, and nch In distinctlve content He argues that we are mong 
toward “nothing” — thet which æ centrally controled and conceived and relatively 
devod of destincive substance. It is in the movement toward the globalzaton of 
“nothing” that “something” ls lost More than kkefy, that “something” ta an 
mdigenous custom, a local store, a farmer gathering place, or simply personalized 
Interaction. Thus, the central problem In the world today ls defined as “loss amsdst 
monumental abundance (of nothing)”. 


The Globalization of Nothing takse the subject of giobakzahon n new directions, 
ee *grobelzaton” (the growing influence of, for example, 
American corporabons throughout the word) This book 18 structured around four 
sets of concepts addressing this waue: "places/non-places,” “thinge/non-things,” 
“peopla/non-people,” and “eermcas/non-sernces.” By drawing upon sabent 
examples from everydey He, George Ritzer imvites the reader to examine the 
nuances of these concepts and the paradoxes of the globalization of nothing 
The Giobalization of Nothing ls ideal as a primary or supplemental text for 
courses N sociology, anthropology, communication, business, and related 
decpines The book ls also recommended for anyone interested In the cmbca! 
study of contemporary social phenomena. 
Paperbaok $32.95, ISBN: 0-7619-8807-6 
Hardcover. $74.965, ISBN: 0-761 9-8806-8 


Paperback. $29.95, ISBN. 0-7619-8767-3 
2002, 288 pages 

The MoDonaidization of Society. New Century Edrbon 
Paperbacic $33.96, ISBN: 0-7619-8628-6 
2000, 296 pages 
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